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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

No. CCCCXCYIU. New Sebiee, Jdhe 1, 1S08. 


SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

Histosx will deal generously with the Liberal Leader who has 
passed away. He *had never made a real enemy. He had 
outlived bitter but transient prejudices. His memory will outlive 
the few that linger still. 

Mr. Asquith’s brief words of deep emotion on April 6th—“ in 
the annals of our country there is no man who, after long yean 
spent in the thick of public contentbn, ever laid down the highest 
office under the Crown more universally and more deservedljw 
beloved ’’—went straight to the hearts of the House of Commons. 

The magnificent panegyric be delivered a few days later— 
perhaps the noblest and most generous tribute rendered to any 
great man by bis successor in the memory of living Memben of 
Parliament, was at once the most striking instance of the new 
harmony of Liberalism in which have sunk to unending silence 
the last vibrations of old discords now gone for ever, and a most 
suggestive and subtly beautiful analysis of a strong and attractive, 
character, well worthy stUl closer study. 

Sir Henry’s career was one continuous expansion of per¬ 
sonal influence, of the power to guide men, shape policies, 
determine events. WTiat was the secret of the personal 
triumph of a man in whom many only saw a plain, sound adminis¬ 
trator, a man of good sense and presumable sincerity, but nothing 
more? Native shrewdness he had, and kindly ^t, a thoughtful 
consideration for others, patience with the tiresome, {dayfulnesa 
with the obstinate, a quiet resourcefulness, made attractive by *4 
dry vein of humour. These were surface quidities.of the man-rr 
vi^le, tangible, effective, everywhere and in everything he did 
and said. 43nch virtues open ways through ti^t places, and bmdh 
aside obstacles—are useful, but not first causes of leaderdiip of ' 
men. But in his case these qualitieB were a pleasant veneer 
nver 4 nature of dihgula^. fine grain within, of ekkm- 
. VOt. tiTXXm. N.8. 
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.ge. He was a strong 
not let his strength 
'fact, inesiBtible. And tiiis 
one of the keenest readers of 
has ever known. It was rather 
from a sane instinct of how force had best be applied, and from 
an innate dislike Of overbearing and ostentatious ways. 

No man more cordially disliked publioiiy, or was more 
disinclined to do or say anything which it was not indispensable 
to do or say. In criticising others he was always restrained, 
never unkind. His humour was dry and might be caustip, but 
it was gently used. The nearest approach to sharp condemnation 
was as to some modern developments of the Press. He was 
repelled by the inquisitive search for “ copy ” in the lobbies—not 
without intolerance of the grotesque types of self-advertisement 
and the insistent clamour for notoriety of the day. 

The present writer first met Sir Henry at the dinner given to 
him by the Beform Club, when he became Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Taking charge of that mercurial people at a moment 
when every nerve was quivering with the overstrain of agitation, 


j»ercion, misunderstanding, exaggeration, and exasperation, his 
influence was hypnotic, not to say soporific. The storms raged, 
the vraves broke, but the house on the rock stood firm. As he 
put it himself in quaint irony : " They thought it best to try the 
stupidest of all stupid Scotchmen for the job.’’ 

His toughness, unobtrusive but unshakable, showed itself over 
the “ cordite ” defeat in 1895. Groups of old Members, men of 
experience and weight in Party counsels, gathered round him that 
evening and next day, urging the haphazard nature of the fatal 
division, the sound policy of reinstating the vote, and postponing 
to a more favourable moment the break up and the dissolution. 
Sir Heiuy playfully parried each argument. He was genial, he 
was almost gay, but be would have none of it. 

A startlingly exact analysis of his powers, and forecast of his 
future, by an unknown writer in the Spectator, in 1894, before 
he «»-mp. much to the front, has just now recalled itself to many 
The point of the article was the masterfulness of the 
man, and his skill in getting his own way by “ lying low.” 
That is just the quality of which we have had innumerable illustra¬ 


tions since then. . 

TiilfA Lord Spencer, in the long period of jealousira and heart¬ 
burnings, and embittered and seemingly implacable intirigucs 
which followed Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, and became aggra¬ 
vated almost to Party disHiption after Lord Bosebery’s withdrewal 
in 1896, Sir Henry Campj^-Hsimerman was ever tolerant, 
tactful, loyal, and persuten^ ciotious to the verge of reticence. 
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He bad bm^aneld LibAi^ ^ ab ddvidb^^ 
tjrpe. He bu, without nn^e fuasr “ fonnid eabtbtto:’* in accept^ 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s policy Home BuU^.^3b' the sebml 
of Peace, Betrenchment, and Befinnii, a Badical as ngwA 
Education and the Labd. 

But the back'bench Xdbfflul haidly understood, -and did not 
quite venture to predict what course he might adopt as xe^urda- 
Party difficulties, even when he had shown his ilintrnst of Mr. ' 
Chamberiain, and bis dislike of the policy of the Jameson Baid. 

When, in the autumn of 1898, Sir William Harcourt, worn 
out with disappointment, ended the intolerable strain, and, in la 
memorable interchange of letters with Mr. Morley, threw aside 
his nominal leadership, and Sir Henry’s name was put forward, 
it was at first received with some misgivings by advanced men, 
still tor a while etger to summon back Mr. Gladstone’s veteran 
lieutenant, and it was not till Mr. Morley himself had assured 
them that the selection was in harmony with Sir William 
Harcourt’s own wish, that this strong group began to concur in 
the hope that Sir Henry might prove a real peacemaker and re¬ 
constructor of Party unity. Few then had in the least appraised 
his fitness for leadership, or had any clear view of the policy his 
election as leader might open up. 

His first efforts were painstaking, sincei'e, and genial, but not 
specially brilliant. His men liked him because they were being 
led against the enemy, not goaded into internecine fends. Debates 
gained in direct force, spirits began again to rise. In the country 
the effect was still more marked. The first six months of 1899 
yielded victory after victory in by-elections. The tide was taming, 
and with it rose the first wave of popularity for the new leader. 

It was a short spell of sunshine, fortunate for Sir Henry, still 
more fortunate for the Party. He got a good start, and used 
effectively this fair chance to win a hold on the hearts of his 
followers, before the Boer War came and set the old fends going 
within the Liberal camp worse than ever. 

It is the supreme issues which strike to the heart of things that 
sift out the strong and brave, and impose the real tests of sagacity 
and judgment. 

Every one knew that Campbell-Bannerman was in sympathy 
with the financial and foreign poli (7 of Peel and Gladstme. that 
the qnrit of Jingoism and aggression had repelled him, and that 
he had na room nor patience for crooked and evasive policies. 
He was a straight, sober-minded, sincere man of good sense; 
But he had been singalariy cautious over the South African 
Committee4>UBineaB. 

Few but intimate frimids realised tiiat his attitude was one of 
reasoned condemnation of the whole oourae of the tnuunotions 
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iHm ootseA of Mr. manijwhttioan iof flootli 

AfcijwM pzobleips in 1695, iloimilo'tibe igeuK, aX Yaropniging, and 
tthai he had n<^er watered, and tnindd never water finun th«« 
Attitude. Few gate him .oredit for the idear and imtuMiitaiAing 
conception of the true policy for Sooth Africa that he is now 
known to hate fanned from the events of 1881 down to the 
final completion of the new Constitations granting con^lete self- 
govemment to the Transvaal and Orange Biter Colony. 

Now that it all stands out in full relief, and the hour of passion 
is long since passed, history has found in him one more of the 
finest examples of acumen, patient courage, and resolute con* 
sistenoy—a solid block of sound human thought and action, un> 
bre^cable and untamishable. 

But, in 1899, he had much more than one thing to think about 
and accomplish. He was not only a strong tnan, instinct with 
conviction which he was ready to give effect to, at the right time, 
with all the force and fearlessneas of his nature. He was also 
the elected leader of a Party riven from top to bottom by vibws 
^Bolutely contradictory as to these events, and as to the policy 
necessary for South Africa. He was the moderator, the con¬ 
ciliator of discordant sections, entrusted with the supreme duty 
of somehow keeping them together—sometime or other once more 
to be marshalled and disciplined and pit in battle array for liberal 
progress. And he was also a great patriot, and he had been a 
War Secretary himself, according to Lord Wolseley the best since 
Cardwell, under whom be had won his official spurs. 

It was not the least brilliant of his trium^dis that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was in those three years able to meet 
loyally and effectively all these four groups of obligations, 
while remaining simply and honestly true to his own convictions 
throughout. To those who knew him well, his coolness, his 
indifference to ill-thought-out criticism, his balance and modera¬ 
tion wore as striking as the depth and warmth of passionately 
felt conviction more and more revealed to those who really could 
measure the force and the self-restraint of such a man. 

To his temperament it mattered nothing whether the cari¬ 
caturist petured him as “Humpty Dumpty,” or the man in the 
street hinted irreverently at " sitting on the fence.** 

He won his way through it all. through veiled distrust, through 
contemptuous abuse and bitter obloquy, in an atmosplmre often 
suggestive of scheming disloyalty, wi& perfect equanimity and 
unwearied patience. There was no swerving of purpose; there 
was unlimited consideration for all with whom and for whom 
ho bad to work, whatever their views, and whether they vrere l( 7 al 
bat over-insjlsteni friends, or duoontented aceptios’not indisposed 
to trip him np. 
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Witif e«w ^n^thetic, oaifohiify' iai|^^ 'Heipat^ ‘ 

tkxbs «C'‘‘Fra-Boen '’ woold io *t 

the Home, or be received in hu libeuy m 
l%qr voold mge more decisive action in debate in the SaoK, 
or at some meeting of the National liberal'Federation—^impeariOad 
as in tiioee yean it often was by speeches and motions whidh- 
strained its cohesion almost to breaking-point. Sir Henry in¬ 
variably dissuaded from extreme conrses, with a gentle firmness 
all his own. 

He was equally undisturbed by bitter criticums in tiis Press, 
and by hostile whisperings of lobby coteries. He v^ well aware 
of all that went on, of much that was said night after night in 
those troubled years. He bore no malice, he made no protest, 
even when he and his Whip found themselves in opposite lobbies. 
He was never flurried, never irritated. Seen as could be the edge 
of his sarcasm, caustic as could be his irony, it may be affirmed 
with absolute accuracy that he was never tempted in debate, or 
in private talk, to words of bitter condemnation. 

When any occasion led him to discuss with his intimate friends 
the words or acts of those who, without extravagance, might 
be assumed to be hostile, he was never tempted to recrimination, 
but would often dwell playfully on their conspicuous abilities and> 
attractive qualities. 

Doubtless this was due in part to his being a philosopher andi 
optimist, a Democritus of politics, who, without betraying himsdf,. 
could delicately api»eciate and weigh motives, and gently smile 
over weakness and unwisdom; but it was tax more due to< 
the genuine magnanimity that belongs only to the strongest 
characters. 

He always " played the game.” His sense of faimeas was not 
restricted to his own Forty. A bright light was thrown on his 
sense of honour by his swordplay with Mr. Chamberiain on 
Mr. Bobson’s amendment to the Address in 1904. For four whde 
yean Sir Henry had scmpulonely abstained from a crushing 
retort he might make to Mr. Chamberlain’s bitter sneers and' . 
vehement denunciations, because it wm confidential. When a 
few unguarded words of dallenge and rash taunts ga've the rihnnee 
at last. Sir Henry blandly asked, ” Does the right hon. gerrtlemani 
refer to the conversation I had with him at tiiat 'time, and tire 
correspondence that followed, and will he absolve me from axjif 
condition of confidence in regard to it? ” Mr. Olwnbeiiaai,. 
visibly disconoerted, had to assent. Next day the country learned 
that Bfr. Chamberiain had tided to get the Idberal leader to aco^. 
joint responsibiUty in 1809 for the military measures witih whi^ 
he was backing up his “^^'new diplomacy.'' Mr. ChandMirtaiD hed' 
naively urged: "Ton need not be alarmed. There will Be no; 
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fighting. We an i^jring «.gihi« blnff.*' Teal a little 
bravado, and he vrould get faia vray with the muddle-hmded and 
eaaily intimidated Ernger I 

^ A tew light touchea aa courteona aa they wme nnanawetable, and 
Mr. Chamberlain atood convicted of having involved the two 
conntriea in loaa and misery by inconceivable miiina.1«niaM/>w 

At fiirat the war was to him needless and, therefore, unjust. 
“ The difference between a five and a seven years’ franchise was 
not worth the bonea of a single Britirir Grenadier.” We had 
no right to complain. In face of the Jameson Haid, it was ” idle 
to tMk of A)eT conapiraciea.” "The n^otiationa pointed to 
peace, but the Gk>vemment worked hand and glove with those 
who meant war, and not peace, all the time.” 

In turning over the old speeches—speeches which should be 
gathered and given to the world in connected form, one is struck 
everywhere with the lucid, fearless dissection of the bottom 
facts out of which the whole business sprang, and with the sanity 
and breadth of the handling of each new controversial issue. He 
saw things as they were, and would be, and must be, and was 
warped with no partisan, or extremist, or interested considera-' 
tions. He was, to quote his words at Birmingham, a " common* 
sense Imperialist,” aiming at " the haj^iness of our own people 
by developing the resources of the Empire, by securing our trade 
rights, and by cultivating close, cordial, and active relations with 
all the branches of the Brititii family throughout the world.” 

He would have none of the new style of Imperialism—"this 
desire to annex, to assert claims, to espouse causes, {sovided only 
we secure tangible and manifest advantages to the Empire.” 
" In all that,” he went on, " there is no word of right or wrong, 
of justice or injustice.” " The Ten Commandments have simply 
dropped out.” 

Commenting on the methods of the Khaki Election of 1900 at 
Dundee in November, 1900, he said : " He had had his full share 
of knocks and buffeting in the mSlde of the election, and of 
odium and obloquy in the Press and on the platform. His Party 
were exhilarated enthusiasts, full of faith, and also full of hope, 
and exercising as much of the third virtue of charity towards our 
political opponents as our recollection of the scandalous and nn* 
exampled tactics employed against ns will allow os to retain.” 
" .... as soon u the excitement of war has passed away, our 
opinion wilt be that of the country at large.” 

He bantered the Imperialists on taking themselves too 
seriously, and assuming that those who took another view of the 
war were disloyal, and wished success to tiie enemies of their 
country.” On the contrary, " if a man holds the strong oinnion 
that his country is taking a wrong step, bn any great question 



of poblio policy ,, disloyalty on hiii part lim jxiW Ins 
tongue.”. “To wliat extravagances tiie heavy ^ .a fer¬ 
mented and half-digested doctrine may lead honest urd- aiin{der 
minded menl” ^ • 

As for Lord Bosebeiy himself, “onr attitade and onr pol^ 
has been and is the 'open door,’ ” . . . "bnt you may be qmte 
sure that if Lord Bosebery enters public life ^ain, he will come 
back, not as the head of a section, but to the whole Liberal Party, 
with all its healthy shades of ojunion, which are, after all, only 
indications of a healthy intelligence—shades of opinion not nearly 
so deep in colour and so diversified as they were when Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Bussell and Mr. Gladstone himself 
were able to work with them.” 

If you look at every phase and stage of the shifting scenes 
of the past severP years, that was the temper in which he 
tried to lead. He may have been responsible for bad metaphors, 
like other people. There were too many " tabernacles,” as there 
were too many " clean slates,” in those days. Bnt was it wholly 
his fault that some people went out plou^ing ” lonely furrows? ” 

As it was, his position was not easy. Leagues to the right of 
liim, leagues to the left of him, an unscrupulous, unsparing enemy 
in front, insidious in its efforts to foment Liberal dissensions, 
and to dictate the policy, the attitude, even the personality and 
the tenure of office of the leader of the Opposition. 

” In alt these schemes,” was his reply, "one thing is left out 
of account—the inherent vitality and honest force of the old 
Liberal Party to which you and I belong. It will be too much 
for all these schemers. What we want in the Liberal Party is 
not to suit onr enemies, but to suit ourselves. It is not division, 
bnt cohesion: it is not j^lousy, but co-operation. I have no 
object in public life, still more in the position I hold, save to 
maintain the great and beneficent principles of our Party, to 
preserve its position as a mighty instrument for the good of onr 
common country.” 

Bnt the scene darkened. Instead of the conciliation which 
was within reach directly after Lord Boberts’s decisive victories, 
there was to be " no shred of independence ”—^the Boers were to 
be coerced to unconditional submission by the burning of &rma, 
by the harrying of women and children into concentration campe, 
where thousands perished from bad food and insanitary condi¬ 
tions. 

The justice, the necessity of the war, had been, to some extent, 
an abstract issi^. Here we came straight on the living sentimept 
of humanity. And here it vras that his friends were made to 
feel for the first time the real greatness of our leadm'.' ISie grave 
earnestness of his condemnation of the impolicy of destroying 
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the liomeB of brave enemies because they weire enemiBs, and 
bacanae they were brave, banishing, as it did, the hope < 4 . early, 
Or of any settlement; his -warm-hearted protest against **orael 
^proceedings—^loathed by .the officears and men who had to take 
part in Idiem”—started the session of 1901 on a new, a hi^er 
plane. 

With midsummer came the famous " Beform Union ” Dinner. 
No one then present will ever forget that dramatic scene. “ When 
they challenged the policy of crushing men they had got down, 
the policy of wholesale destruction, the poUcy of concentration 
camps for which they had denounced Spain, they were told, ‘ war 
is war.’ ” But “when one came to ask about what was going 
on, one was told that no war was going on—that it was not 
war 1 ” 

A silent pause, and then the deep note of passionate feeling 
hardly repressed—" When, then, is war not war?—^When it is 
carried on by methods of baidjarism in South Africa.” 

“It may not be the deliberate policy of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, but it is the politgr of the writers in the Press who support 
them, and, at all events, it is what is being done at this moment 
in the name and by the authority of this most humane and 
Christian nation. . . . The inhumanity of what is going on is 
only equalled by its infatuation.” 

The note of virile humanity thus struck, and struck again and 
again—more lightly, but not less effectively—in more than 
one great public meeting later on in that year gave him his first 
real hold on the deeper Liberal sentiment through the country, 
and made him, in his way, a new leader of men, like Bright and 
Gladstone. He sometimes dwelt on this change, this new hold on 
the imagination of the people, in talks with bis intimates. But 
it widened tite rift in the lute. 

Another meeting of the Party was called in July at the Beform 
Club to secure unity, to reconstruct, if possible, some common 
ground for Party policy. It was a singular scene. The littie 
platform in the smoking-room on which Six Henry’s (diair was 
placed was visibly unsteady. A cynical Imperialist said to the 
writer, “ There, you see how things will go I ” 

But, although the lines of policy which Sir Henry put forward 
with utmost moderation of statement were not frankly accepted 
by the Imptiialist leaders, who claimed ccnnplete freedom of 
judgment and action, the meeting was decisive as a reassortion, 
and a final reassertion of hie leadership. 

An amusing illustration of Sir Henry’s strength and (rf his 
foresight recurs to memory. That very evening, at a great 
reception, one of his most eager supporters, with mahi^it 
goodwill, exiffessed regret that the linperialiBts had not 
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aooepted tiie offraed terms, ffir Henijr’s to draw. 

him^ 'Tip to his Ml height, give his friend » :d6ep look, 
and then, pass on, a twinkle in his eye>. and a snbtleV iionical, 
though kindly smile. Xes, he was a strong inan. He knew wheA 
he had won, and when he was going to win, all along the lin& 

In the many delightful episodes of the past two years of nni^ 
and forceful leadmchip, when the last edioes of old disputes had 
been stilled, when patient strength and generous kindliness had 
won complete hold on all who worked with him, perhaps the most 
beautiful of all was in the debate on tiie right of capture at sea 
on the Address' this year. l%e old phrase, “methods of'bar¬ 
barism,” got entwined into the argumente, and Sir Edward Grey, 
standing at the table beside his chief, replied, “I have always 
assumed that that phrase was used not in an ethical sense, but from 
the point of view df humanity. During the Boer War, when that 
expression was used, and the Prime Minister will correct me if I 
am wrong, events were taking place in South Africa which had 
raised far more than ethical considerations. Certainly, the phrase 
was accepted at the time as having been used in the interests of 
humanity, and the results which followed, and the intention 
which was shown after that phrase had been used, were directed 
to the interests of humanity.” 

The brilliant young Foreign Secretary, bending with gentle, 
almost tender courtesy over his aged and already stricken chief 
in this final assent to a generous idea, daringly expressed and as 
sharjdy challenged in that old, far-off time of estrangement, will 
never be forgotten by those whose hearts were Btirred by Sir 
Edward’s wise and thoughtful words. It was the crowniing vindi¬ 
cation of a brave, nobly human character, whose persistent force 
for good had won in the end the true ascendency of moral 
greatness. 

Equally striking has been the close sympathy with Mr. Haldane 
in his Amy scheme. Old criticisms and differences had passed 
out of memory. There was the common ground that Sir Henry 
had been trained under the eye of Cardwell, and hadhcien himsdf 
also responsible for the system out of which Mr. Humane has been 
evolving—in his " Territorial Force ”—^the new’model based on 
the old lines. 

Sir Henry, as a speaker, was like no one elie, His methods, 
his close a^erence to notes, which often he seedred to use as if 
to fan his face, his measured and at tiinai hesitaiing delivery, 
have been oriticised, and with a singular lack of perspicuity. 
After all, he had strikingly “ les qmUtit do too d^/hnts.” 
If the word was sought, and came slowly, it was always the 
tight word, if the took time to develop, it dways hit the 

exact point to^ be driven home. 
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to recall how^ceexi obaerrocs of men sad tiuiigB 
.. «t Westminster need to say four or five years ago, “ 0.>R has 
done admirably for keeping Ms Party together in Opposition, but 
Bb could never lead the House I ” But if he did in Of^osi* 
tion, what did he not do in full command of a huge majority? ■ 
It was in his later years that he made all the best q)eeches of 
his life, improving, increasing in subtle power, in brilliancy of 
style, in persuasive argument month by month. 

There was the same misgiving as to the wisdom of promptly 
forming his Ministry in December, 1906. Again, he outwitted 
his critics—sailed by them gently, visibly, in the triumph of 
January, 1906. 

There was the same dread that his voice, his Parliamentaiy 
style could not command the vast audience in the Albert Hall. 
But rarely has any leader got so quickly in* touch with those 
he addressed by clean-cut phrases straight into the heart of each 
subject, and so swept Ms hearers on to deep and concentrated 
enthusiasm by quiricening their sense of Ms comprehensive and 
balanced power. 

Some undisceming persons in the Press wanted to send him to 
the chill silence of the Lords, but took nothing for their pains. 

Sir Henry at every turn upset and confuted his critu», and gave 
those who had faith even more than they hoped for. These 
are rather notable qualities for the end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth century. He was one of those strong 
men, the rarest of beings in these times of vulgar and frantic 
self-advertisement, who doubtless loved power keenly enough, but 
really hated even to be thought to “ pose ” for a single instant. 
Such men are often and not unnaturally incomprehensible to the 
baser types of mind. 

In the last Parliament it was amusing to watch his patient 
imperturbability when interrupted by irreverent young Tory bloods 
with hot heads and sluggish perception^ and the pla 3 riul smile as 
he waited quietly to put in some good-natured but unaAswer- 
able repartee. 

In the present Parliament he delighted the whole house 
by the many quaint and quiet flashes of humour with whidi 
he put the extinguisher on blundering and tactless questioners. 
Yes! he could lead: In his own way, and not the worst 
way, he was a consummate Parliamentiurian. No great, com¬ 
posite majority has ever been led more effectively, or been kept 
in better heart. 

And for his speaking, careful preparation means respect for 
oneself and respect for one's audience. That was the secret of 
the orators of Glreece and Borne. Genius is an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. In few of Ms speeches will yon find passages 
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qL Bidtliitte beauty as in John Bright’Sr of tpiiwwi^iif itl^inTiTif r 

aa in 01adstone’B> but for absolute gnwfp,- seiai^2dii^ insight, 
bmdth and sanity of view, close reasoning, jnecinon, and fShcity * 
, of phrasing, and for the delicate swordplay of sainasm, pungent,^ 
• but kindly, and effective for attack or defence, the speeches of oihr 
late leader will be placed on a very high level of Parliamentary 
oratory. This age has no firm grip on fact, is indifferent to 
definite canons of thinking and action—an age of flux—^more readily 
whipped to attention 1^ the superficial thrusts and random 
rhetoric of a. speaker who, however brilliant, vividly illustrates 
the worst intellectual faults of the day, like Mr. Balfour. But 
is the contrast in favour of the lattw, or of the compact and 
lucid and sincere thinking which was so often thrown into a 
finished literary form by our old leader? 

The dignity and 'grace, the natural beauty of sentiment, and 
the admirable phrasing of the speeches he made on the greater 
ceremonial occasions have become famous. He delivered far the 
finest of all the speeches on the death of our late beloved Queen 
Victoria. His speech on the Portuguese Assassinations this 
Session, delivered when his last illness had laid hold on him, was . 
a masterpiece. 

Outsiders sometimes talked of him as a plain, and blunt, and 
home-spun man, as if he were a sort of Bailie Nicol Jarvie vrith 
a pleasant vein of the same humour, but with, perhaps, one more 
turn of the polishing lathe, and one extra sprinkling of culture 1 
How little these men comprehended their G.-B. If they had 
got more within the circle they would have known that he was 
a finished scholar in a sense in which few public men now 
can be so described, one of the best-read men and best linguists 
in Europe. Well versed in all the lighter and more interesting 
sides of literature, his taste equalled his knowledge, while his wit 
exceeded both. An admirable raconteur, delightful in his in¬ 
cisive, fresh, often joyous, often piquant conversation, he was a 
man of many-sided and subtle attraction. He was one of the 
most charming of hosts. There were playful touches of humour, 
easy transitions from grave to gay, and gay to. grave. And he 
never gave himself away. You were always in the pneenoe of 
a strong man of unchangeable dignity, and force, and reserve. 

The beautiful tribute of Mons. Clomenceau’s visit to the Ablmy 
was an outward symbol of the deeply-felt sympathy of France with 
a great man who understood and loved her people. Those who 
heard them will ever recall with keen {deasure the brilliantly . 
idiomatio French of his speech at the dinner to the French nota¬ 
bilities in 1904, when he labelled Mr. B^our as our “ en/ant 
gdW,” and Mr. Chamberlain as our “ enfant terrible.” W«h the 
great Inter-Parliamentary Peace Gongrere of 1906 will ever be 
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•Mooiated'that other grand speech in £^ch, suddenly illiinuned 
by the epigram, La. Duma eat morte, vitt la Duma." 

* His speeches have frequent literary touches of great power, and 
Wten of 8id}tly>thougfat-ont anidc^es, so fine at times in their 
appeal to historic imd literary culture that their true excellence 
may have escaped the ruder grasp of a popular audience. 

Many of them are extremely good. One of the very best 
brightened his last great public speech at Bristol, after which he 
was struck down by illness. 

He was m^dng merry over Mr. Balfour’s pilgrimage to 1^- 
mingham. 

** The fact that Birmingham has been selected for this interest¬ 
ing reunion is to some minds quite enough. Why diould he go 
there?—as a greater potentate went to Ganossal Why did 
he go to Birmingham except to make his submission? ” 

“Birmingham may sometimes change its opboion and its 
patron. We have seen them change in marvellous ways, but they 
change with the stamp of infallibility set deep upon every suc¬ 
cessive mutation of belief." 

Mr. Chamberlain as a modern Gregory the Seventh, primed 
with infallibility, bristling with excommunications, Mr. Arthur 
Bidfour as a new Emperor Henry the Fourth, baffled and brow¬ 
beaten, shivering in the stern courtyard of the Castle for three 
long days and nights in the wintry blasts, till the inscrutable 
shaper of his destinies will give him absolution, is a very excel¬ 
lent scheme indeed I 

Yes, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was a sfrong man, quite 
content to be much stronger than he looked, a man who combined 
deep, tender, pasraonate emotion with an absolute self-control, 
and an imperturbable equanimity almost unique in his genera¬ 
tion. He was in one sense the most sim^de, straightforward 
man of his time—in another, one of the shrewdest, most per¬ 
sistent, and most ingenious of men in getting his own way. 
Like other men of more force than his fellow-men, he could not 
but get powm*; and, like men of more than average good feeling 
and high purpose, he could not but use it well. 

The one feature which was so entirely his ovni was his evident 
indifference to the goad of ambition which drives on inferior 
men so madly. Probably there is no other man in history who, 
when he had within reach so great a future, really and truly 
would, at the very turning-point of his career, have preferred the 
dignified but sternly limited autocracy of Spraker of the House 
of Commons I 

He was a great man, and not the less great from the singnlsrity 
of the character and qualhieB ^idb made him so. 

Fbabcu AuiBton Cb^uhiho. 




HABIB ULLAH AND THE INDO-AEGHAIT 
FRONTIEB. 

By THE Awthob of “ Afghanibtah.” 

The power behind the throne in Afghanistan is divided between 
two people, who axe each directly interested in the varying 
fortunes of the State. These are Sirdar Nazr UUah Ehan, 
brother of Habib UUah, Amir of Afghanistan, and Bibi Halima, 
the Queen Dowager, wife of the late Amir, Abdur Bahman, and 
mother of Sirdar Mahommed Omar Jan Shan. 

Nazr UUah Ehan is the offspring of a Wakhan concubine 
named Gnliiz, anf his claim to the gadie is in support of the 
theory that might is right; but, since posaeasion is nine points 
of the law, and Habib UUah is in possession, it ia obvious that 
he will have to make considerable effort. Bibi Halima asiures 
to the throne by reason of her direct descent from Amir Dost 
Mahommed Khan. She is of the blood xoytd indubitably, and,, 
if she were in possession of her liberty, would compel Sirdar 
Mahommed Omar Jan Shan to take the field. His chances Of 
success in any rebellion would be as great as those enjoyed by 
his half-brother, Nazr UUah Shan, who is full brother to BEabib 
UUah. 

The disparity in the ages of these three sons of Abdur 
Bahman is a factor in the situation. Habib UUah, bom 1872, 
and Nazr UUah Shan, bom 1874, are many years the senior of 
Mahommed Omar Jan Shan, who was bom in 1889. In this 
direction it is interesting to recaU that the laveful heir to the 
throne. Sirdar Inayat UUah Shan, the son of Hid>ib UUah, was 
bom in 1888, and is actually six months older than his unde, 
Sirdar Mahommed Omar Jan Shan. Habib UUah, however, 
watches over the interests of his son very carefuUy, consolidat¬ 
ing his position wherever he can do so. EHie Amir recently 
made him Governor of Sabul, tmd it will be remembered that 
Habib UUah sent Sirdar Inayat UUah Eian to India to greet 
Lead Gnrzon. 

Samily dissension is not an unusual feature of the domestic 
environment of Oriental potentates. Mid that of tbp Amir is no 
exception. At the same time, a wide drde of dependents 
battens upon his indidgenoe, but the most outrageous of many 
acts of imposition came from his sister, who had to India, 
because her husband had incurred the displeasure of the Amir. 
Taking advantage'of the manifesto whidh the Amir issued the 
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t&iid iiiB accession, titiB entetfirisiDg lady, by tray of greeting, 
voeixt to Habib Ullab a v^rse from the Kf«nn sealed with 
her cypher. The Amir replied with permission for his sister 
^-and her husband to return to Kabul, and he da^ tehed a gift of 
30,000 rupees for the ezpmiaes of a journey wl^ the lady had 
never proposed to take. Similarly, it was with Hii-dg.i- Kazr 
Ullah Khan and Bibi Halima that opposition to Habib Ullab’s 
accession emanated, and for months their intrigues occn^ed his 
attention. Ultimately, in order to safeguard his own interests, 
Habib Ullah was compelled to confine the widow of Abdur 
Rahman to one of the royal palaces, and to dismiss his brother 
on a tour of military inspection. 

In the politics of Afghanistan, Nazr Ullah Khan is the leader 
of the Afghan Party—that is, &e party composed of the prin¬ 
cipal Mullahs and more conservative Afghans, who are opposed 
to foreign influences and modem innovations. It was this 
faction that endeavoured to inevent the late trip to India which 
the Amir made, and it was due to its machinations that Habib 
Ullah encountered so much hostility on his return to his capital. 
Expressing an active intolerance of an 3 rthing that may tend to 
modify the rigorous isolation which Afghanistan has so long 
{sneserved, these conservative elements, with Nazr Ullah Khan 
at their head, were antagonistic to the Dane Mission, and in 
the end contrived to bring about its complete discomfiture. The 
aim of the Mullahs is to win observance for the very letter of 
Moslem doctrine, and since the priests are the real rulers of the 
country, Nazr Ullah'Khan has had the wit to ally himself with 
them. Prior to the advent of the Dane Mission, Nazr Ullab 
Khan became a Hafis, or repeater of the Koran, and frankly 
abandoned his use of European clothing when the Mullahs 
denounced the prasion for ostentatious habiliments which dis¬ 
tinguishes the Afghan. Embroidered shoes, bright handker¬ 
chiefs, and gold lace were banned, whereupon Nazr Ullah Khan 
appeared in sacerdotal garb, and officiated at every festival of im¬ 
portance that took place. 

Afghanistan is one of the most powerful Mahommedan States 
in the vrorld, and religion exercises a deciding voice in its 
affairs. The superstition which prevails so widely is the 
outcome of the existing bigotry. The great division of the 
State lies between two sets of Mabommedans, the Sunnis and 
the Shiahs. All Af g hans are Suimis, and the Sunnis of Kabul 
regard Nazr Ullah l^han as their leader by reason of the in¬ 
timacy which exists between himself and the {nir^pal Sunnite 
Mullahs. Nazr Ullah, as witness his attitude towards ** foreign- 
fashion *’ clothing, misses no opportunity of emphasising the 
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Biaoarit; of his leligiotis cimTictionB/ JFor he 

hu omtemplated a pilgrimage to Mecca, and pie- 

Tented only by the change in. the position of aSajn at; h^bnl 
which has arisen through the protracted absences of the itew. ^ 

It is possible that the sincerily of Nazr UUah Shan can be 
questioned. It is at least open to a double construction, and in 
Kabul he is credited with designs against the throne. What- 
CTer his ulterior motive, the cleverness of the Sirdar’s proceed* 
ings cannot be denied, for in throwing in his lot with the 
Mullahs he makes a bid for the influence of what is the strongest 
party in the State. Moreover, at heart, the Afghan is a simple 
fanatic, opposed to foreign influence, and more ready to acclaim 
the man who abandons Western fashions toan him who openly 
prefers them. At the moment neither the {dans nor the par¬ 
tisans of Nazr UHah Khan are prepared, but if the reported 
rift between the brothers were to widen, events would move 
with incredible swiftness. 

In a measure,' Habib Ullah understands the situation, and, 
■while at the beginning of his reign Nazr Ullah Khua was the 
Commander>in-Ghief, and the Amir himself preferred to be 
regarded as the director of things spiritual, something approach* 
ing a complete reversion of the respective positions of the two 
brothers has now taken place. Sorely pressed at first by the 
fervour of the Kabul Mullahs, the Amir was too weak to head 
the current, and too zealous a Mahommedan to question the. 
teaching of the fanatire around him. Thus he drifted into a 
condition of complete subserviency to the Mullahs, with unfor¬ 
tunate results to his relations with the Government of India. 
In obedience to the behests of the priests, he divorced three of 
his seven wives on the ground that the Mahommedan religion 
forbade a true believer to maintain more than four. Again, he 
became the Lamp of the Congregation and the Faith, the whUe , 
he lost touch with the army and with the mUitary affairB of the ' 
kingdom. 

It is difiScult to appraise the exact causes which have been,'^ 
responsible for the change in the position of the Amir and His 
brother, ^t the time when the recent visit to India was under 
consideration, it was said that the extreme antipathy of Nazr 
Ullah Khan to the project incensed the Amir against him and 
gave rise in the mind of the Amir to a feeling that he would libs 
to acquire closer acquaintance with the military conditions of his 
country. At any rate, from the moment when Habib Ullah 
himself ma^ the tour of inspection that he had arranged few 
Nazr Ullah to carry out, a distinct difference in the respective 
positions of the two men in the State may be noticed. -At first 
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thanB -'.iB littie dotAi <hat fliiftw iNatt Ullaih SSiaa, m Gtto- 
Buatder-iii*Cluef of the Afghan Jiaay, canifid" . the bulk of 4***» 
tioojiB with him. The £abul gairiscm, existing under the 
Special ixotection of the Amir, oould alone have been nnnnfad 
upon. The long absenoes from Kabul, and the active intrigues 
of Kazr Ullab Khan with the officers of the garrison,, may have 
undermined the k^alty of this particular establishm^, but in 
the {srovinces Habib UUah’e position has imjauved imd his 
following increased by his visits to Kandahar, Herat, and the 
posts in Afghan Turkestan. In Kabul, too, now that he has 
returned, no doubt he will keep a closer grip on the reins of 
government, while the uncertain element in the situation 
depends upon the tactics of the Mullahs and Nazr UUah Khan. 

One of the alleged points of difference between Habib UUah 
and his advisers was connected with the Amir’s predilection for 
European dress. On State occasions the Amir is resplendent in 
a BCE^let coat, richly embroidered with gold lace, white cloth 
trousers, and white gloves. For headgear he has an astrakhan 
hat decorated with a large diamond star, and sports a gold belt, 
jewelled sword, and gold shoulder-straps surmounted with 
diamonds. In semi-state, the Amir is seen in a black uniform, 
faced with revers of braid, and ornamented with astrakhan cuffs, 
black cloth trousers, and patent leather knee-boots. The cap, 
belt, sword, and shoulder-straps alone remain unaltered. At 
other times Habib UUah cuts a curious figure in a short black 
coat and vest, tweed knickerbockers, stockings, and low shoes, 
or, if in private audience with a European, a black frock-coat 
and a single-breasted waistcoat, grey trousers, and patent boots. 
In the completion of either costume he favours a white turn¬ 
down collar, a white shirt, and a stiff butterfly tie, which it is 
the privilege of his secretary to adjust. 

In his attire as Commander-in-Cbief there was not much dif- 
i; ference between the style affected by Nazr UUah Khan and that 
inadopted by the Amir, but while Habib UUah prefers on aU occa- 
S'.oons to wear European clothes, Nazr Uilah has always shown a 
’ ’preference for Afghan dress. It is ]mssible, therefore, that the 
change from Court dress to the robes of a Mullah wilT not make 
such a forcible appeal to the people as it might have done had 
Nazr UUah Khan been as pronounced a patron of Western 
costume as his brother. At the same time, Nazr UUah Khan 
receives considerable sympathy and support by reason of his 
marked resemblance to the late Amir, and for those whose 
secret prayer is Afghanistan for the Afghan, there if always this 
link between the present and the past as an encouragement. IP 
speech Nazr UUah Khan certainly recalls the mannerisms tff.lus 
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fotbtf. Of eqmd height with the late Aaob, Jfe is nettiher so 
baUy as his brother, nor are his features quite so besT/. In 
oomplezion he is darker, while his temperament is morose SrOd 
his manner reticent. The bluffness of Abdur Bahman is alt^ 
gather wanting in his sons. At the same time, Nasr Ollali 
Khan poBBesseB a greater capacil^ for intrigue and a larger 
measure of 'self-assertion, if the moment were to arise. More¬ 
over, his attitude towards the current affairs in Afghanistan has 
never concealed his appredation of the possibilitieB of his posi¬ 
tion, and the need that some day may arise for him to proclaim 
himself boldly, if he wishes to realise the hopes of his supporters. 
It will be an interesting moment for us should any dynastic 
trouble break out in Kabul; but, while Habib UQah would 
hardly risk a quarrel with Nazr IFllah Khan, the Sirdar well 
understands that ft support were forthcoming from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, it would be offered to Habib nilah. 

So much was written about Habib Ullah’s appearance at the 
time of his visit to India that there is little need to refer to it 
here. He is both smaller in stature and much sallower than his 
father, and while inclined to stoutness, the heaviness of his 
features is concealed by a beard and moustache. In conversa¬ 
tion his face lights up with an engaging smile, and his manners 
are bland but touched with condescension. .Since the Dane 
Treaty conferred upon him the title of Majesty, there has been 
a steady development in his estimate of his own importance, and 
a corresponding increase in his vanity. Milder than his father, 
who was as quick to read character ns he was to resent injury, 
the discernment, judgment, and courage of the older man are 
wanting in the son, although the two shared in common a 
certain grimness of humour. An absence of political perspec¬ 
tive, perhaps, is the cardinal demerit in the Amir, and it is a 
shortcoming which threatens to add to the embarrassments 
already existing between Kabul and Calcutta. At the same 
time, it should not be forgotten that the Amir draws his esf^ 
mate of bis position from concessions granted to him by osj 
when, as in the case of the Dane Treaty, we employed an indi£ 
ferent diplomatist, or, as in the preliminaries to the Visit to 
India, admitted a stipulation which should have brought about 
the withdrawal of the invitation. 

When Abdur Bahman died, the personality of the succeeding 
Amir was not altogether an unknown quantify in India. During 
his final years, Abdur Bahman had been compelled, for reasons 
of health, to transfer much of the administrative businen of the 
State to the hands of Habib tJllah. The new Amir, thoefore, 
possessed an intimate knowledge of the internal affain of the 

yo&. Lxzxm. n.b. S t 
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ocmntiy, and dnoe, dnring. ihe lart five yean of Abdor Bahman'a 
itign, he had replaced his fother at the wedUy Durbar, ample 
opportunities existed for us to form an estimate of his' character. 

^ despot by environment, if not by inclination, he filled his 
father’s shoes with tolerance and patience, and in a measure the « 
promise of his early yean has been realised, mnce bis accession, 
in matten concerning his domestic policy. 

So far as his relations with India have extended, Habib UUah 
has not gone out of his way to show goodwill. Pride of {dace, 
handed down by his father, propelled him to regard himself in a 
way which was destined to clash with the views of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Abdor Bahman conceived an Afghanistan 
which would possess an untrammelled independence, a sea 
coastline, and the right to maintain representatives abroad, and 
it was these same aims which the succeeding Amir set before 
himself. If Habib Ullah has not yet given expression to thev 
more extravagant of Abdur Bahman’s aspirations, at least he 
has maintained his father’s view on those topics which have come 
up for discussion between the Government of India and himself, 
and were vexed questions in the days of the late ruler. Plain 
indication of the views which the Amir holds on the subject 
of railways, telegraphs, and the arms and subsidy questions, 
have been given at frequent intervals since 1001, and his manner 
at those times has recalled the brusqueness by which, upon 
occasion, Abdur Bahman was distinguished. In no way has 
Habib Ullah displayed his independence so much as in his 
treatment of the very delicate issues involved in the problem 
of the border zone and its lawless tribes, and in his patronage 
of certain wandering fakirs, whose activities were objectionable 
to the Government of India, and regarded as a menace to the 
peace of the border. 

4 The border zone was a thorn in the side of Abdur Bahman no 
less than it has been to his son. In a letter addressed to the 
,* ,yioeroy of India, before the Durand Mission set out on its 
v’-labours in the tribal zone, Abdur Bahman wrote the following 
proidiecy of what would happen in the event of the Government 
of India interfering vrith the region in question:— 

Am to theia frontier fribes, known by the name Yaghieten, if fhSy 
were included in my dominions I should be able to make them fight agidnst 
any enemy of England and myself, by the name of a religioas war, under 
the flag of their co-religious Muslim ruler (myself). .And these people, being 
brave warriors and staunch Mahommedans, would make a very strong 
force to flgbt against any power which might invade India or Afghanistan. 

I will gradually make tiiem peaceful -subjects and good friends of Or^ 
Britain. But if you should eut them out of my dominions they wiU nritffir 
be of any use to you nor to me; you will always be engaged in fighting or in 
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other tronUe witit them, and they wUl alweye'-ge-'^ ;|di A iiid Bg . ■ ''Ah long 
mi joar tiaveauaaat ia strong and In peace, yon wiU be abb/ to ke^ them 
quirt by a strong hand, but if at any time a foirtgn enemy appear, pn. ^ 
borders of India these frontier tribes spiU be your -worst enemies. Itoiii. muat 
remember that they are like a weak enemy who oan he held under tiie feet 
of a strong enemy, as long as he is strong; and tiie moment he eeeaea to 
be strong enough to bold him the weak one gets out of hia hrtd and attaidH 
him in return. In your cutting away from me these frontier tribes, who are 
people of my naticniality and my religion, you will injure my prestige in 
the eyes of my subjects, and you -will malm me weak, and my weidinesa 
is injurious for your Oorernment. 


Troables quickly followed the writing of these words, but it is 
doubtful whether they would have attained the dimensions 
which distinguished them, if Abdur Bahman had not gone out 
of his way to exploit the marauding proclivities of the tribes. 
Afghan participation in the long series of minor waxa which- con¬ 
cluded with the Tirah was so well known, and gave rise to a 
situation so little different to that now existing on the Indian 
frontier, that a reference to it here is of special interest. After 
patiently submitting for many months to the situation that 
Afghan interference had brought about, the Government of 
India addressed a protest to Kabul which might have been, 
indeed, but recently penned. It was as follows:— 


.... It is right that I should tell your Highness that the information 
which I have received indicates that tribesmen from your Hi g hness ’s terri¬ 
tories have joined the Mullah of Hadda, and ha-ve in other respects com¬ 
mitted aggression against the British Government. Bodies of mem from 
Jelalabad district crossed the Kabul river cqwnly with flags flying and drums 
beating. After the fight at Shabkaddar they returned in the same manner, 
carrying their dead and helping their wounded. On the tide of Ehoat 
numbers of camels, stolen from my troops in Bawar, ha-ve been taken 
across the border, and it is even reported that these camels have been 
ordered to be collected by Sirdar Sherindil Khan. Tour Highness will no 
doubt recognise the propriety of directing the restoration of camels belcmg- 
ing to the Government of India, which have been stolen and carried into; 
Afghan territory. “ 

your Highness has said that “ tribesmen oan never jtin such a movemeil^ 
openly for fear of me. If any one has come he must have gone secret- 
What I now ask your Highness, in accordance with tiiose assurances of 
friandahip which you have so readily made, is that you will publicly 
announce to the tribesmen, through your local officers, that if tbi^ cross the 
border and jenn in disturbances against the British Government, they will 
ineur your displeasure. The belief is entertained by many misguided persons 
tiiat they will not ineur your Highness's displeasure by acting in a hostile 
ma nner against tiie British Government, and this belirt oan te dispellad if 
your Highness's local officers will keep watch along tile Kabul river sad at 
other places in order to prevent your Highness's subjects from crosting 
the frtmtier with hostile intentions, whether secretly or openly. I ask your 
Highness, therefore, to issue wders to tide effect. . . . 


When Abdor Bahman acknowledged the receipt of tbia letter, 
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^ vtnation of ^hkh the Viomy hid bomplained had bocbmo 
eoauiderably o^niTaied by the active asautanoe vrfaieh the xe> 
yoltiog tribesmen had received from the Amir’s frontier officials. 
None the less, the Amir denied responsibility, but at the «»n« 
time forwarded to Simla a reassuring statement of his intentions 
towards the tribes. In the course of this letter Abdnr TtAhman 
wrote as follows:— 

.... I have ordered the looal officera to keep watoh on Afghan aabjecie 
to the beat their ability, and prevent tliem from joining Mullah Hadda. . . . 
No tribesmen from my territories oan do aiush an aot in an open manner. 
Some al them, however, have great faith in Mullah Hadda, and it is possible 
Uiat they may have joined him during the night, travelling like thieves by 
unfrequented roads. How is it possiUe to keep watch on thieves during 
nights along such an extensive frontier? . . . My kind friend, sudi an 
arrangement could only be possible by posting about ,10,000 soldiers on all 
the mountidn tops and at all the fords in that district. Then they will be 
able to execute properly such an arrangement, othermse how would it be 
possible to stop the people who are familiar with the country? If the 
well-known roads be gushed against them, they oan, owing to their know¬ 
ledge of the country, find paths over mountains and through desert tracts to 
cross the frontier. As far as possible, however, the local officials have been 
watching, and will watch, any open movements of the tribesmen, . . . 

After the receipt of this communication from the Amir of 
Afghanistan, the Government of India pushed forward prepara* 
tions for the punishment of the tribes, and accordingly the Tirah 
Field Force came into existence. Concerned at the direction of 
events, and deriving an inspiration from the magnitude of the 
arrangements which Sir William Lockhart was making, the Amir 
changed his tactics, and reprimanded, where previously he had 
ignored, the inaction of his officials. In consequence of this 
change of front on the part of the ruler of Kabul, the tribes were 
unable to look with any certainty of help to the Amir’s officials. 
At the same time, there is no doubt that the tribes did receive 
. material assistance of an unofficial character, and continued to 
receive it untU the conclusion of hostilities. 

> Reflection on the condition of affairs now prevailing on the 
Indian border will show at once the similarity existing between 
the situation of 1897-98 and 1908. Unfortunately, too, the most 
persistent, as it has been the most prominent, annoyance to the 
Government of India in connection with Indo-Afghan relations 
during Habib Ullah’s reign, has proceeded from the Amir’s 
foolish dalliance with the independent tribes of the border zone. 
In marked contrast to the policy that his father usually followed, 
Habib Ullah has offered constmit onqpuragement to the border 
tribes to regard Kabul as their protecting centre. Numerous 
deputatbns from the Afridi zone, including one or two from the 
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on one oocssion sn Afcidi bodygnard was nused froiii sections of 
the tiibes which had been at war with ns. Indiscretibin in the 
conduct of border affairs, therefore, has marked Habib UUidi^ 
poiky from the time of his accession, and ednce, in spite of re¬ 
monstrance, he has continned his patronage of the more dis- 
orderiy border elements, it is to be feared that he must be held 
responsible if the tribes at last have got a little out of hand. 

The late Amir was accustomed to use the frontier fire-brands, 
the Mullah Said Akbar, the Safi Mullah, and the Hadda Mullah, 
to consolidate his own authorily, and to interpose a fretful hedge 
of fanaticism between his kingdom and the outside world. At 
the same time, he was able to curb their insolence and to (dietdc 
their excesses when he wished, but Habib Ullah has not that 
power, and would* appear to display a curious predilection for 
the society of men in whom the impulse of mischief is stronger 
than the dictates of common sense. This, perhaps, is the most 
disquietening feature in the future of Anglo-Afghan relations, 
and it will continue to remain so unless the Government of 
India uses the first available opportunity to read the tribes a 
lesson. There is no question of war with Afghanistan, but 
there is a risk of a border conflagration, and that possibility 
should be regarded as the consequence of following an indefinite 
policy in our relations with the Amir. Habib Ullah was per¬ 
mitted to ignore, in 1904, our desire to come to an understanding 
with tiim over the question of the Mohmands, and an error of 
judgment made when a compromise was reached which settled 
no quostion and conceded everything which the Amir asked. 
Difficulties must and will continue to exist on the frontier under 
such conditions. 


Akoub HAiuiyroN. 



THE CHEF D’CBUVEB OP M. ANA^TOLB PEANCB. 

In Balzac’s tale, Le Chef d’(Euvre Inconnu, a painter devotes 
too many years to the adiievement of a masterpiece. When he 
shows the long-hidden treasure at last, the spectators find nothing 
but a blur, a meaningless blotch of colours, in which no form 
is visible save the beautifully designed foot of a woman. 

The F*6 de Jeanne d’Are, by M. Anatole France, reminds me 
of the Chef d'CEutre Inconnu. The distingui^ed author is 
known to have worked at his topic for some twenty years, and 
he has a large, perhaps an exhaustive, knowledge of the literature 
of his theme. Yet the figure of the Maid, as represented by him, 
seems to myself a blur, in which nothing is clearly seen but the 
beauty of the heart of the heroine. The artist, from the first 
pages of his Preface, appears to be perplexed; to hold no con¬ 
sistent view, to hold two contradictory views at once. 

In the forefront of the evidence about a heroine who is, he 
says, "from the first, and perhaps for ever, enclosed in the 
flowery thicket of legends,” * M. France places the testimony of 
her own replies to her French judges, at Bouen, in 1431. “ We 
all know the value of the answers of the Maid; they are heroic¬ 
ally candid, and usually (.le plus soutent) are transparently 
clear.” Yet " her unceasing hallucinations usually (le plus 
souoent) made her incapable of distinguishing the true from the 
false.” * How valuable, then, must be her replies to her judges, 
but " tout le monde cn salt le prix ” 1 
Again, “I have raised no doubt concerning the sincerity of 
Jeanne. No man can suspect her of lying; she firmly believed 
that she received her mission from her Voices.” ’ Next, in the 
scene described by the brave Dunois, when Jeanne, at her 
Dauphin’s request, gives a very brief and shadowy account to 
the Council of her Voices (not of her saintly visitors), M. France 
writes: “ The nobles present were struck by the heavenly expres¬ 
sion of the girl. None the less these eyes bathed in tears” 
(an interesting addition by M. France to the evidence of Dunois), 
" that ravished air was not an ecstasy : it was a sham ecstasy.” * 
The evidence of Dunois “ would leave us to believe that the young 
peasant girl was a clever impostor, and gave, at the request of 
the nobles, an exhibition of an ecstasy, like the Esther of the 
regretted Dr. Luys,”* whoever she may have been. 

(1) Vd. I., p. 663. (2) V«i I., pp. 

(3) Vd. I., pp. zxxviii-xzxix. (4) Vd. I., pp. 3B1, 362. 

(6) Vd. I., p. zxiii. 
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Thiu the Maid, as interpreted for na hj Id. "S^ciuioe, is a gM 
whose replies to hw judges are hmoicalljr sinoere, slid, usually, 
pelluoid,” and also is a girl " who cannot, nsnallj, what 

is true from what is false." M. France " does not raise • donfat 
against her honesty," and he accuses her of a deliberately itetidu- 
lent exhibition of herself in a sham trance I 

For the statement of M. France that the poor girl wse 
" perpetually hallucinated," and so could not tell truth from 
falsehood, I am not aware that there is a single line of eridence 
in any record. On only two occasionB known to me (and one 
of these is doubtful) does any witness say that he saw Jeanne 
while she was receiving a message or a visit from her saintly 
guides. (M. France dismisses the case of Guy de Cailly as a 
forgery, so I need not discuss the story.) Her confessor, 
Fasquerel, says that when the English insulted her from the 
bridge-head fort of Orleans, the Tourelles, " she wept and prayed 
the King of Heaven to aid her. Thereafter she was comforted, 
becsruse, she sadd, she had news from her Lord." ^ Again, her 
equerry, d’Aulon, a very good knight, says that when he implored 
her not to risk herself almost alone, and vrith vizor raised, beneath 
the walls of St.-Fierre-le-Moustier, she answered, " Alone 1 
There are with me fifty thousand of my company, and I shall not 
move hence till I have taken the town. Bring faggots and beams 
of wood and bridge the moat I " * Her men rallied, stormed the 
breach, and took the town. Probably the Maid meant no more by 
her words than that she was confident of heavenly protection. 

The point is that no sign or trace of " dissociation," or loss 
of normal consciousness, of trance, or of ecstasy, of anything but 
the keenest sense of her actual surroundings, is ever reported (as 
far as I can discover) in the case of Jeanne d’Arc. If die occa¬ 
sionally heard her Voices through the hubbub of her clerical 
tormentors at Bouen, her replies prove that she, at the same time, 
retained all her acuteness of intellect. The portrait is hopelessly 
blurred, is rendered unrecognisable, by M. France when he says 
that the Mud was “ perpetually hallucinated." He gives no 
evidence for his assertion, and I have found none. Not being 
an authority on psychology, he publishes a posthumous dia^bsis 
of Jeanne’s case by Dr. G. Dumas, Profeaeur d la Sorbonrie, an 
eminent authority on la psyehidtrie.* 1 quote the condusion of- 
the Professor’s letter :— 

It hystem waa a taotor in her nature, it only permitted the moot aeeiet 
aentimenta of her heart to asaume the objective forma of heavenly viaiona 
and voioea. Hysteria waa but the open gate through whioh the Divine—or 

(1) Quibhamt, Proett, Vd. IIL, p. lOB. 

(2) Proeit, Yol. HI., 218. (3) VbL I., p, xzziv. 
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vbwk Jeaime took to bo. the lUviuo-—oateied into her life. It lortUled her 
teith. and ooneecrated her minloo, but oe regard* h»t inMUfftmn and her 
win, Jeanne rtmnnad eotne ef droUaf^na and straight. Neirou* 
rathology eon eoen^y throw o fe^Ie light on a part ol the soul which your 
»3<A <the book of M. Anatole France) revivea in its wholenese.' * 

(Certainly the light throtm by Dr. Dumas and nervous pathology 
is darkness.) 

We envy Dr. Dumas if he has many hysterical patients whose 
hysteria is “ nothing at all but the open gate through which the 
Divine enters their lives and consecrates their faith, while leaving 
tihem sound and stra^ht in will and intellect.” A person who is 
” perpetually hallucinated ” is rather a lunatic than otherwise; is 
certainly not of sound and sane will and judgment, like Jeanne. 
Meanwhile the book of M. France represents Jeanne as neither 
” sound ” (“ she was perpetually hallucinated,>and could not tell 
the false from the true *’) nor " straight ” (she obliged the Council 
with “ a sham ecstasy ”—which, as described by Dunois, was 
not an ecstasy at all). I am content to accept the furofessional 
opinion of Dr. Dumas, “par son intelligence, par sa tolonte, 
Jeanne teste same et droite.” But 1 cannot at the same time 
accept M. France’s portrait of her as a puzzle-headed, plucky, 
honest, dishonest, good hearted, perpetually hallucinated lass, 
who ” always in prayer, always in ecstasy, never observed the 
enemy.”* 

This verdict can be disproved by all the historical evidence. 
“ She did not observe the enemy.” Did siie not point out to 
the Doc d’Alcn^on that, if be did not shift his position at the 
siege of Jargeau, a certain gun on the town wail, which she in¬ 
dicated, would send him a fatal bullet? D’Alen$on took her 
advice, and the gun slew the man who stood where be had been 
standing. M. France says that she had no mission to save him. 
Does he know that she had the opportunity? * 

At Orieans she was wounded in climbing the first scaling ladder 
against the wail of the outwork of the Tourelles, the English 
bridge-head fortress. At twilight, when Dunois had despaired, 
and sounded the recall, she asked him to delay (the men were 
beginning to retire). She went into a vineyard, she prayed for 
“ Wf a quarter of an hour,” says Dunois, seized her standard, 
knd led on her men, declaring that the EngUsh were failing, and 
won her decisive victory. So says Dunois, who was present; so 
says d’Aulon, who was present; so say all the witnesses.* M. 
France does not deny these facts, which show that the Maid was 

(1) Vol. II., p. 466. (2) Vol. L, p. zlvi. 

(9) D’Alengon, Prodi, Vol. III., p. S6. 

(4) Dunoie, Precis, Vid. III., p. 8; d'Anion, Vol. III., pp. 216-817. 
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not *' iJwsjiB in prayer and always hsdlucinated.’’ Hie even says 
that, on the first day when the lifoid was under fire, at the capture 
of St. Loup, an English fort at Orleans, “ she had done every- 
thiag, because without her nothing would have been done. . . f 
She had changed a futile skirmish into an attack ^ven home, 
and given victory by giving confidence.’** 

I cannot extort from the historical evidence any proof that flie 
attack on St. Loup was designed as a mere diversion to cover 
the ferrying of a convoy across the Loire, a division which 
Jeanne turned into a serious and successful assault. That, how¬ 
ever, is the opnion of M. France, speaking as a tactician. 1 
hope he is right. “ She showed a courage the gentlest and the 
proudest j she was braver, more tenacious, more generous than 
the men, and therefore deserved to lead them.” * 

This is the whole truth of the matter, but M. France also tells 
us that she did not lead the men at all 1 “ She did not lead the 
men at arms; the men at arms led her, not recognising her as 
an officer, but as a luck-bringer.” * “ The King’s captains and 
counsellors did not ask her advice, listened to her little, and 
showed her off as occasion served.’’ * M. France keeps repeating 
these strange statements. They did not listen to Jeanne, yet 
the opportunity of a campaign in INTormandy, or an attack on 
Paris, after the victory of Pathay (June 18th, 1429), was lost, 
he insists twice, just because the captains and counsellors did 
listen to Jeanne, who led the Dauphin to be crowned and con¬ 
secrated at Heims.® ^ 

The capteins did not listen to her, yet Dunois prolonged the 
assault on the Tourellos, at her request (May 7th), and it was 
she who made the French refuse to give battle in the open to 
the English, on May 8th, when, says M. France, “the townsfolk 
and soldiers in Orleans greatly desired to attack.’’ Then why 
did they not attack? By the advice of Jeanne, the victorious 
French did not march out against Talbot and his men, and I 
think that they wore well advised.* Yet they never took her 
advice, says M. France. When he adds that she did not lead 
the troops, after describing how she led the storming parties at 
the Tourelles and at Jargeau—she was hit on both occasions— 
after saying, “the Maid seised her standard and threw herself 
on the enemy," * he contradicts at once both himself and the 
evidence. “ I say * go boldly in among (die English, and I go 
in myself,’ ’’ was the Maid’s own account of her leadership.* I do 

(1) Vol. I., p. 339. (2) Vol. L, p. zlvU. 

(3) Vol. I., p. 435. (4) Vol. I., p. 636. 

(S) Vol. I., pp. 450.454. Cf. I., xlix. (6) Vol. 1.. pp. 367.369. 

(7) Vdl. I., p. 409. (8) Prod*, Vd. I., p. 97. 
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not adf whether or not the Mud^ ae Ciq>tam Marin argnea 
learnedly, in Jeanne d’Are, StraUgitte et Taotieienne, waa a 
atrategiet. M. Fiance knows better than the gallant and learned 
Captain. But M. Fiance cannot logically tell us both that the 
Maid was worthy of leadership, and did lead (except at Pathay), 
and also that a^ did not lead, bnt was led about as a taking 
advertiaeinent. 

He cannot logically contend thaf she was not listened to, and 
also that, because she was listened to, some opportunities (xety 
problematical, as he recognises on second thoughts) were lost. 

This chef d'ceuvre, so long expected, is, etifin, the chef 
d’oeuvre of Balzac’s stoiy. The Maid is honest and dishonest, 
simple and a cheat; in battle a leader and not a leader; in council 
listened to and not listened to; an adviser never regarded, and 
(as all the evidence shows, till les poKtigues* thwarted her) an 
adviser constantly consulted, though certainly not a Member of 
Privy Council. The evidence proves that on no single recorded 
occasion was she “dissociated”—deaf, dumb, and blind to 
outward circumstances—and it follows with mathematical cer¬ 
tainty that she was not "perpetually hallucinated," and “ in a 
state which incapacitated her from distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood." 

These examines of M. France’s inconsistencies may suffice to 
prove that he has really produced no living and recognisable 
portrait of the Maid. But the portrait is not clouded so much 
by these unreconciled contradictions in the handling, as by the 
pervading tone an^ atmosphere of the whole book. The tone 
of M. France, except in some generous passages of praise, is 
narquois, is grudging, one may even say is grunching. M. Simdon 
liuce, who was not, like Father Ayroles, B.J., holding a brief 
for the miraculous, for actual appearances of the saints to Jeanne, 
justly said that “her career is the most marvellous episode in 
French history and in all history."* Father Ayroles, in his 
learned, acute, but too voluminous and too fiercely polemical 
work. La Vraie Jeanne d’Arc, was angry with M. Luce for dim¬ 
inishing the marvel by investigating very closely the early envi¬ 
ronment of Jeanne, the outward condition of her mission. 
M. Luce, in fact, neither tried to minimise the marvel, which 
is the career and genius of the Maid herself, nor succeeded, 
tnalgri lui, in the attempt. Bnt M. France’s ruling tendency 
is the desire, conscious or subconscious, to prove that Jeanne was 
not so very wonderful after all; that she was but one of a doss 
of visionaries—^usually futile, usually given up to the mortifica¬ 
tion of the flesh, and usually credited with such marvels as St. 

(1) /MntM tAre i Demrtmjf, p. iU. 
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ColeitB ezliibited when she floated about in the airt when she 
“saw snakes’' that wer6 imps, and when tlu Be^, jerked her 
c hair from under her. When it is told of St. Colette that she 
waAed her hands in the same water for seven yean, while th# 
watw remained pure and crystal clear—she is not to be hdd re¬ 
sponsible for a legend so puerile, while both she tmd Bt. Catherme 
were women of noble character, and were ot service to the 
Christianity of their age. 

The renown of Jeanne d’Arc owes nothing to legend, to mythical 
accretions, but it is the desire of M. France to regard her as 
perhaps for ever lost in the fairy “forest of legend.’’^ 
M. Lef&vre Pontalis has edited, with notes which are tibe 
most valuable of all recent work on the subject of the Maid, the 
Ghroniqtie of the contemporary Venetian, Morosini.' Into his 
chronicle Morosini* inserted contemporary letters about Jeanne, 
from Italian residento in Bruges, Marseilles, Avignon, and 
elsewhere for from the scene of events. The letter-writers, who 
quote from Burgundian, English, Breton, and Parisian corre¬ 
spondents, give the flying rumours of the day about the wonderful 
Maid. The writers are no fools—thdr diplomatic and even their 
military information is sometimes curiously correct in detail; 
about their miraculous news they often say that they tell the story 
as it is told to them, and do not know what to make of it. The 
miracles are usually fantastic, the creation of the excited popular 
imagination. But these ephemeral legends do not make Jeanne 
a legendary being ; the chroniclers, the eye-witnesses (examined 
in 1450-1466), and Jeanne herself at her trial, say nothing of— 
or Jeanne denies—most of the silly tales; and the prodigious 
massacres attributed to Jeanne by one of Morosini’s letter-writers 
were not noticed even by her judges. The letter-writers, however, 
prove, if proof were needed—the contemporary knowledge of 
certain faculties in Jeanne which Quicherat looked on as absolutely 
historical and absolutely inexplicable. He does not mean the two 
predictions which Dunois regarded as alone serious. “ About her 
own case and her own vocation she asserted nothing, except that 
she was sent to rrisa the siege of Orleans and to lead the King to 
be consecrated at Beims.’’* 

These were marvels unlooked for, but they were within the 
Maid’s power of accomplishment, "C’est Id le miraelet” An 
Italian letter-writer had also heard, in June, 1429, that, in addi¬ 
tion to the relief of Orleans, Jeanne is to achieve two other great 

(1) Vol. I. p. 663. 

(2) Ckrtnigue d’Antenio l/ore*M, Vol. 3, 4. Benonard, Paris, t9(n.-19(M. 

(3) Proehi, Vol. in., p, 16. Dnaaia was vroog; riis lioped to drivs ool 
tba EoBlith, sad (too the Dae d’OrMsas. 
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and casting fear behind her. The letter-writers are also aware 
of " the Sign given to the King ’’—that is, of a secret, known, 
as Charles VII. believed, “only to himself and God,’’ and com¬ 
municated to him by Jeanne on her arrival at his Court. This 
is a curious matter, of essential importance as it {soved, which 
deserves much more careful criticism than it receives from 
M. France, for as loyalty forbade the revelation of the secret to 
her judges, Jeanne veiled it in an allegory about a mystic mown 
borne by an Angel. The affair of the crown‘is oddly illustrated 
by a story in the Italian correspondence, not known from other 
sources.* The Italians also knew, at the moment, the little 
example of clairvoyance, or vue d distance, the story of the buried 
sword at Fierbois. 

All these details, which wc prove not to be later mythical accre¬ 
tions, are part of the marvel of the Maid, and Quicherat, a librc 
penseur, was freethinker enough to think freely, and to say pub¬ 
licly, that they are as authentic as any fact in the history of the 
Maid.* Jeanne is not, then, a legendary being, as M. France argues 
in the last chapter of his first volume—though popular fancy created 
about her many myths, now for the most part forgotten, and 
always unvouched for by eye-witnesses and by the old dironicleis. 
The wonder of her genius and career cannot be destroyed by 
dwelling, as M. France often docs, on the casual fables, nor by 
quoting, as M. France does twice, for a legendary prophecy—au 
absurd prophecy—the evidence of a contemporary document. 
The document does not contain, ns M. France asserts that it 
does, the prediction in question. Meanwhile, the tone of the 
author may be estimated from the persistency of the sneer in 
which he speaks of Jeanne as " la petite saintc." He sometimes 
seems to wish us to regard her as a priggish, goody-goody heroine 
of a Sunday ^hool prize book. As one of her two guides and 
first companions in arms, Bertrand do Foulengy, says, drawing 
a fine and true distinction, semper fvit ita bona puetla sicut semeta 
fuisset, “ She was always as good a girl as if she had been a 
saint.’’* That is what she was, not a luiggish petite sainte. 
The true historian is gifted with historical imagination; as 
the true interpreter of savage life can “think black,’’ so the 
historian can think medisvally, and, while perfectly consdous of 


(1) PtoUi, V<d. III., p. 99. (9)irorMtm', Vol. III., Ri. 160-161. 

(3) Afttfiu Ntmvtmtai, pp. 61-68. (4) Prods, Vol. 11., p. 468. 
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not' ladtSge' is t|te dreary, sneer 
'M. France’s ikx^ whenever he de^ with 4^ leg^iiiiB:|i^^-ii3M 
Sa&tB, and often when he qieaks of "the b^fruiae," 
saint.” His voioe is the voice, on snch occasions, of the Hadhal 
jonmalist, not of the eyii^pathetic, emdite historian. 

It is now my nnexpected and unwelcome duty to demonstrate 
that the work of M. France is, historically, of an unnstial 
inaccuracy. He makes statements, and he says, "I have ' 
always indicated my sources; everyone is judge of the 
authority of the warrants which I invoke.” “ M. FieRB 
Champion ” (author of a work on Guillaume de Flavy, command¬ 
ing in Compifegne when Jeanne was captured), “ has kindly read 
all my book attentively.” ^ 

Unlnckily, M. ^France constantly makes assertions, often 
damaging to the Maid and her cause, which, as far as 1 can see, 
are absolutely unwarranted by the authorities whom he cites in 
proof. 

For example, M. France is naturally anxious to revive the 
old Anglo-Butgundian story that Jeanne’s mission was inspired 
by someone from without—by fraudulent priests who forged fi^ 
prophecies, says M. France. To this theme he frequently recurs. 
"Jeanne, while at Domremy, knew a prophecy which said that 
France was to be ruined by a woman, and reared by a nudd. 

. . . Who taught it to her? What peasant? We have reason 
to believe that the peasants knew nothing of it, and that it 
circulated among the devout.”* 

For this belief of his, M. France cites Prods, Vol. H., p. 447. 
On reading the text, we find that it flatly contradicts the happy 
belief of M. France. The witness cited is Katherine Eoyer, the 
hostess of Jeanne at Vaucouleurs, where the Maid (February, 
1429) was seeking an escort to protect her on the long way to 
Court. Katherine Royer, Jeanne’s hostess, deposes on oath that 
she heard Jeanne say, “ ‘Have you not heard of the prophecy 
that France is to be mined by a woman, and restored by a maid 
from the marches of Ix>raine?’ And then ihis witness remem¬ 
bered hasting heard that saying, and was amazed.” Katherine 
Royer was a married woman in humble life, not a {xofessional 
person of devotion. She had heard the saying, which was cunent 
in folklore. That is the text chosen by M. France to prove that 
“ the peasants knew nothing of the fwophecy ” I 

M. France hatrunere on at his discovery—Jeanne wm the puppet 
of fitaudulent priests. They knew “ her gift of seeing things 
invisible to the common mn of Christians. ’ ’ • They knew nothing 

(1) Vol. I., pp. Izzz..lzuu. (8$ Vol. I., pp. 5143. (3) VeL I., p. 6*. 
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of the kind/and M. France knows that. He knows, and sa^, 
that Jeanne had acted “ imt>rudently." '* By concealing Her 
^isions from her our^, she slighted the authority of the Church 
Militant.’*^ Jeanne told of her yisions to no priest, to no ihan 
but her Sing, though she told something to Bobert de Baudri- ■ 
court.* 

Again, “ The topical addition " (a Maid prom the marehee of 
Lorame) “cannot be the work of a buUock-driyer, and reveals 
a mind skilled in governing souls and directing actions. Doubt 
is impossible; a cleric completed and directed this prophecy; his 
purpose is obvious.” * 

But Boyer’s wife had heard of it so long ago that, till Jeanne 
quoted it, she had forgotten the saying 1 Moreover, Jean Et-ebal, 
a judge of the Maid’s case in 1460-1466, explicitly says that the 
prophecy was a popular saying, " vulgarit el antiqua pererehuit 
fama.’’* 

1 am able to show how the saying arose in a natural 
way, and how it became part of the mass of oral folklore tradition, 
like the prophecies of Thomas the Bhymer in Scotland. But it 
is enough to have demonstrated that the prediction was a current 
saw, and that, to establish his theory of Jeanne as the puppet 
of a fraudulent priest, M. France cites a text which gives it 
the dimenti, while he incidentally contradicts what he knows 
and states—that Jeanne spoke of her visions to no churchman. 

He twice assigns, as evidence that Jeanne made a false pro¬ 
phecy—^there would not be an Englishman left in France by Mid¬ 
summer Day, 1429—an authoritative text which contains no hint 
of any such nonsense.* He cites the Clerk of Accounts of 
Brabant, in Prods, Vol. TV., p. 426. Here three prophedes of 
the Maid, and no more, are given, taken from a Dyons letter of 
Afnil 22nd, 1429. Within fourteen weeks they were all fulfilled. 
The talae prophecy is not in a genuine source, as M. France 
declarss. But be states it gaily, as a point against the Maid. 

M. France presently contributes a new myth to the old myths 
about the Maid. As she rode to Court, he avers, some men-at- 
arms laid an ambush for her. "They meant to seize the girl, 
throw her into a ditch, and leave her there under a great stone, 
reckoning that the King, who had made her come ” (he had done 
no such thing) “would pay a heavy ransom to recover her."* 
M. France says that he has here combined the information of 
Segnin (Prods, Vol. HI., p. 293—he also says Prods, Vol. III., 

(1) Vd. II., p. 307. 

(8) Bee Pneet, Vd. I., 128-129, cited bjr M. Fiance. 

(3) Vd. I., p. 52. (4) /We, Vd. HI., p. 340. 

(5) Td. I., p. 638. (6) Vd. I., p. 11& 
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p. 203, which happens to be correct) with that of Margaret Toor- 
oulde (Proeis, Vol. HI., pp. 88-87). Neither Segnin nor Madame 
Touronlde says a word about the ditch, the ransom, and the targe 
stone. Margaret speaks of ho ambush ; .Bhe tells some tattle about 
Jeanne’s own companions—how they meant to place her in 
quadam munitione. Seguin says that he heard Peter of 
Versailles say that he had heard some men-at-arms say that 
they ht^ laid an ambush for Jeanne, but when she came to the 
spot they could not move from the place where they were. 

In the following case 1 can prove that M. Franca is wrong, 
can prove that he is hot warranted by the authorities which he 
cites. In July, 1428, by reason of Anglo-Burgnndian invaders, 
Jeaime, with her family, left Domremy for Neufch&teau in 
Loraine, and there stayed for five or six days, according to various 
witnesses; according to Jeanne, for a fortnight. She was cited 
to appear in an ecclesiastical comrt, at Toul; a young man had 
accused her of breach of promise of marriage. Says M. France : 
“ It is strange that, in Jeanne’s case, her relations said that she 
was in the wrong, and backed the young man. Disregarding 
their prohibition, she appeared before the court, and sustained 
her cause. Dater she said that this was her only act of disobe^- 
ence to parental authority.” M. France adds that she perhaps 
tramped twice or thrice to Toni (sixty miles going and coming), 
“and if she did not go, day and night, with her false fianei, 
it was by great luck, for he went the same way at the some 
time.’’ * A hundred and eighty miles of walking, in a fortnight, 
is good work I 

For all this, M. France cites Proeis, Vol. II., p. 476. There 
is no such page in the volume. He also cites Proeis, Vol. I., 
pp. 128 and 216. In the former page nothing is said about her 
parents, but in the following page (129) Jeanne says that her 
one and only act of disobedience to parent(^ autlumtg was her 
departure to undertake her misraon. The story about her pexents 
rests solely on a blunder of her accuser (Proete, Vol. 1., p. 219). 

M. France has, then, no authority for his tale, and his cited 
authoriries do not support him, unles^it be in the ghost- 
reference to the non-existing page, Vol. H., p. 476. We have 
a picture of the honors of life at Domremy. “ All the region was 
blood and fire.’’ The peasants bid their horses by day, and led 
them to graze at night. “ At Donuemy there was perpetual 
alarm,’’ a sentinel on the tower by day and night, and an animated 
account is given of all that he saw. “The villagers leap half- 
naked from bed ’’ (wholly naked, to judge by a later passage). 


(1) Vol. I., pp. 84-85. 
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aotborily dtod biera farWi diil is fid fddwicof Jeatine, who took 
^tbe matter daeily enpni^.' '‘ I was 'very osefol mkelpng to lead 
*ibe cai^r^o the meadows, aad to the fortresa of the isle, tar 
fear of men-at-axme.” * * 

more example (ont of many) of M. Fianoe’s piotorasqne 
treatoent of his somcra. ' 

He maintains 'iVol. I., ppi. 816-318) that the day dter 
the Madd’s arrrval in heleaguered Orleans (April 80th, 1439) 
witnessed a terrible tumnlt, “ a bourgeois rerolntion.*’ " The 
eivic forces were afoot at dawn. Since the previous even¬ 
ing the city was turned topsy-turvy (ioat itait renverri dant 
la mile); the long-suppressed revolt broke out. The townsfolk 
who, since February, had hated and distrusted the knights, 
at last shook them off and shattered them. There was no 
longer a Eoyal Commander, no Governor, leader, ofBcers in 
command; there was only one power and one force : the Maid. 
The Maid was Captain of the Commune. That little girl, that 
little shepherdess, that lay member of the Third Order of St. 
Francis (b^guine), whom the nobles carried about for luck, 
caused to the nobles the greatest jxissible injury : she annihilated 
them. From the dawn of that day they had opportunity enough 
to see that the bourgeois revolution was accomplished. The 
armed townsmen waited for the Maid to lead them and march 
thnm against the Godons (English). The military loaders tried 
to make them understand that they must wait for the army from 
Blois and for the force of Mar&hal de Boussac, which had act 
forth, in the night, to join hands with him. The armed townsfolk 
would not listen; they yelled for the Maid. She did not show 
herself; the golden tongue of Dunois had persuaded her not to 
show herself. . . . With or without the Maid, they would fight. 
Dunois could not stop them. Forth they issued, with the Gascons 
of La Hire and the company of Florent d’llliers .... drove in 
the outpost of the fort of Saint-Pouair, and came so near the 
fort that the people brought them, to bum the defences, faggpts 
and straw from the town. The English, vrith the cry of St. 
George, repulsed the townsfolk and the companies.’* 

The evidence for this brilliant page is Prods, Vol. HI., pp. 7, 
211; Jean Chartier (in Prods, Vol. TV., pp. 64r-56, he says not 
a word about the matter). Journal du Si^ge, CJwon. dt la PuoeUe, 
Prods, Vol. IV., K». 220-221, which does not mention any mie 
of the alle^d circumstances. 

(1) yoL I., p. 30. .. . , . 

(2) Proeit, Vol. I., p. 66. The Wad of inadonU daicniMd oocurrad si 
different pUoea in iA20-Vf^. 
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p. 7}.. Bn aajB that w]leii.’t<ni^llay 1^, if md'miif r] 
tito Jounud dtt SUge) he wished Ito leave' Ofkans for 
Bi(&, to hasten the airi'nd of the 'amy, “ Jeanho''was r 

willing t(f wait and consent to my departme: was nQ:i40tia -; 

to snnimon the English besiegere before tiiey attempted to ziiite / 
the siege’’ (he means, “to summon them to ndSe the aegefy), ’ 
’’ or attack them, whid she did, for she summoned the Bnglidi,** 
GHie did not attack the English; she summoned them to retiie. 


That is all! no bourgeois revolntionl ' 

Then M.' France cites the evidence of Jeanne’s equerry, 
d’Atd<^ (Proc^, Yol. HI., p. 211). He sa^-:^t he aocom- 
panied Dnnois to ]§lois, and that the Maid and La Hire mounted, 
and, vrith their companies, made a snccessfnl diversion, and 
protected the emt of himself and Dnnois. Finally, tiie Journal 
du SUge states that, on April SOth, La Hire, Florent d'Hliers, 
and other knights and squires, with some townsfolk, chaigqd 
the English and gained the outpost of Fort Saint-Pomir^ 
“ Wherefore a cry went through the town to bring faggots, straw, 
and other combustibles, to bum the hgis of the English, bnt 
nothing was done, for the English uttered terrible cries, and 
stood to arms.” Thus the skirmish ended, with some kMs on 
both sides, and a good deal of shouting. (Proeis, Vol. IV., 
p. 154). 

■ Is there, in M. France’s authorities, one jot or tittle of warrant 
for his account of the events of April SOth, 1422, f<sr Jeanne, the 
Captain of the Commune, authority annihilsted, the bourgeois 
revolution, and all? 

Here I must condude, not for want of matter. Has M. France 


given a distinct portrait of the Maid? Has his book, " gui 
pritend d Vexactitude,” even the usual measure of accuracy? 
Here is a find sample. “ Les Toix’* are the voices of Jeanne's 
sainia. M. France writes (Vol. I., pp. 86S-S64) about the day of 
her abjuration, “ Lee Voix montaient sere eHe, inetmUey* 

“ Jeanne, nous aeons si grande pitid de vqusJ Jl font que sew 
rdeogutes ee que eous avee dit,” and so on (Proeds, Vol. in., 
r p. i28}. Inking at Proeis, Vol. HI., p. 122, we find that the. 
spedeer was not “ Les Voix," bnt Enri, a preacher, t^d that 
M. Frwooe-has added two lines to what Erard is-here quoted as . 
saying! 
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THOEEAU IN TWENTY VOLUMES. 

It is a little over fifty years since an obscure American writer 
recorded in his private journal that he had just received a wagon¬ 
load of his unsaleable volumes from the publisher. "They are 
something more substantial than fame," he wrote, "as my back 
knows, which has borne them op two flights of stairs. My works 
are now piled up on one side of my chamber, half as high as my 
head, my opera omnia. This is authorship; these are the work 
of my brain. Nevertheless, in spite of this result, ritting beside 
the inert mass of my works, I take up my pen to-night with as 
much satisfaction as ever.” * 

What would Thoreau have said, could he have been forewarned, 
on that evening, that vrithin half-a-century the foremost of 
American publishing firms would be planning an edition of his 
works in twenty volumes; that an original copy of his rejected book, 
the Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, would sell for 
ten guineas; and that scrape of his handwriting would fetch more 
than their weight in gold—for this is literally what has happened 
to the reputation of the “ Yankee Diogenes ” and the " Bnrai 
Humbug,” as his contemporaries styled him? Of all the Concord 
group it is beginning to be seen that Thoreau, the least regarded 
in his lifetime, will live the longest in the end, by virtue of that 
rare, pungent, aboriginal flavour of his, which may attract or 
repel, according to the taste of the reader, but will in no wise 
suffer itself to be forgotten. 

There lies before me, as I write, the new "Walden” edition 
of Thoreau —a truly astonishing monument to a name which 
has had to fight its way, year by year, against much obloquy and 
misapprehension, and with little else to aid it than its own 
quenchleoj vitality. It is no empty phrase to say that the thanks 
of all students of Thoreau are owing to the publishers who have 
thus made due recognition of his genius; for this "Walden" 
edition, following upon the " Biverside " series of 1894, comes 
very little short of giving us the complete and definitive Thoreau.^ 
A few further gleanings there will doubtless be of hitherto un¬ 
published poems, variations in the text, omitted passages, and a 
few errors to be corrected, but for all {nactical purposes the com- 

(1) TKt Writings of Benrg David Thoreau, indndiiig the Journal of Thorean, 
in twenijr TOlomaa, illnitrated witi> one hundred photi^raphi from nainre. 
(Meiin. ,JSonghion, Mifflin, and Co., Boeton and New York. The liondon 
agents are Meun. Archibald Conatable and Co.) 
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plete woHcb a the author o{ H'oMen have iKM^heha j^vea to the 
world, aad in a form which many a more famtidionB ftfaiwif ttiighi 
en^. 1 will not say that each an event marks the eliinaX' ol 
’ TlR^a's fame, for I believe that in another half'^entiiry hS 
will be still more highly a^^ireciated; but it certainly nuffks the 
most important epoch in a great writer’s acceptance —the point 
where he ceases to be classed with the minora ridere of his 
generation, and takes his proper {dace in the lUerary heavens. 

The published writings fall naturally into two divisions, first, 
the six volumes of Works, already known to readers of Thorean, 
and differing from those included in the earlier "Bivendde” 
edition chiefly in a number of added letters and poems, and in 
the more convenient grouping of some of the miscellaneous 
essays; secondly, the much-talked-of Journal, now for the first 
time printed in eMenso in fourteen volumes. The appearance 
of the Journal is, of course, the great feature of this “ Walden ” 
edition, and an event of capital importance to Thoreau-students. 
When Thorean died in 18fi2 he left no fewer than thirty-nine 
volumes of closely-written diaries, containing the thonghte and 
meditations of a life-i^e, the raw material from which his two 
published works. The Week and Walden, had been constructed, 
and which were designed to furnish the substance of several more. 
" We must have our libraries enlarged,” so Lowell had remarked 
in his review of The Week, ” if Mr. Thorean intends to complete 
his autobiography on this scale.” Yet soon after Thoreau’s death 
there was some talk of printing the journals, but, owing to the 
hesitation of Sophia Thorean, his surviving sister, the plan was 
not carried out, and the manuscripts lay hidden away until, some 
twenty years later, Mr. Harrison Blake edited portions of them 
in four volumes, in which selected passages from different years 
were grouped together under the heads of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, so as to give a connected picture of the 
seasons. 1 cannot think that the arrangement was a hapi^ one; 
for the effect on the reader’s mind of being jmdied to and fro, from 
one year to another, in order to maintain a semblance of con¬ 
tinuity in the seasons, was often a cause of annoyance, and for 
some time past it has been felt that this artificial Btmotui<B must 
sooner or later be superseded by the publication of the Journals 
in full. Thanks to the promoters of the " Walden ” Thorean, 
and Mr. Bradford Torrey’s editorship, this has now been done, 
and we have befeue us the actual rec^ of Thoreau’s thoughts— 
** the very pulse of the machine ”—daring the period of his active 
manhood. 

Thorean, of course, did not contemplate the printing .of his 
Journals, either in selections, after Mr. Blake’s pattern, or, as 

8 D 2 
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reriBibn ahd re-d»iang of bis ot%ii^ 

estiug to iioto that in one partimdar paanga (Jaaosi^ 37& ind 
28tfa, 1869} he gives by impboation a aanotkm tiw jdan ibat'^^ 
has been followed. 

“ I do not know.” bo My*. “ but thou^to wiittM down thus in a journal 
might be printed in the eame form with greater edtantage than if the 
rdated ones were brou^t together into aeperate ewaya. They are now 
allied to life, and are seen by die reader not to be far-fetehed. It la aon 
ihq^, law artful. Hera faeta and namea and dates eommunieate mote 

than we suapeot.Fnhi^ I ean neeer find so good a aetting:fiK my 

thoughts as I ahall thus have taken them out of.” 

A oomparison of the mote ragged besutieB the Jonmal with 
the finished felicities of H^olden or Cape Coti hardly bears out 
this theory: but there is undoubtedly a native and unstudied 
charm in the first impressionB which is all their own; and to 
those who recognise how great a writdi* Thorean is, there is much 
interest in being able to watch his mind at work in every form 
and phase. In one of the many suggestive notes with which 
these volumes abound, it is truly pointed out that, by collating 
certain original passages in the Journal with the revised passages 
as they appear in The Week or in li'alden. the reader vnll find 
it instructive ** to see the conditions under which the matter was 
first written, and observe the alterations made in adapting the 
particular to the general and giving the substance a more perfect 
literary form.” 

Next to the inclusion of the Journals, the chief distinction of 
the “ Walden ” Thoreau is its illnshutions. Now it is evident 
that in no case are illustrations so important as in the works d 
a writer whose life is closely associated with one particular dis¬ 
trict ; and how deeply Thoreau’s affections were interwoven with 
the woods and streams and fields of his beloved Concord is known 
to all—^indeed, it has been said that ” the village of Concord a 
his monument, covered with suitable inscriptions by himself.” 
For this reason it was especially to be deu^ ^t, before the 
face of the country was greatly changed, the scenes which 
Thorean held so dear should be fseserved in picture; and in this 
respect, no less than in the matter of his Journal, we have cause 
to be thankful, for in Mr. Herbert G-leason the ideal photographer 
tar the purpose seenu to have been found, who has made a careful 
study of Korean’s writings and identified most of the places 
described by him not only in file neighbourhood of Concord but 
in his more distant excursions to the Merrimack Biver, the Maine 
Woods, and Cape Cod. Of the hundred excellent filusteatimia 
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In face of tins fact, this solid fact, that Tirana.. 
olassic in twenty Tolnmes, one cannot bat smile at the opjpibh^- 
sion still expressed, on side of tiie Atlantic, as to tiie. per¬ 
manence of his fame. Here is Mr. Arthur Bick^, for insthnce, 
in his recent book. The Vagabond in Literature, gravefy nh 
minding us that " there is no denying that the trend of modem 
criticism has been against him,” and that l&e judgment of IjoweD 
and Stevenson is ” not to be lightly ignored.” Well, not lightly, 
perhaps; but that it ie being ignored is beyond doubt. If the 
trend of modem criticism were against Thoreau (and this is not 
wholly the caee),*it would be the worse for modem criticism, 
for the gradual public recognition of a great writer pays but slight 
heed to such obstacles; but the truth is that in this country there 
has been little critidsn of Thoreau worthy of the name, and still 
less serious study, on the critics* part, of the considerable moss 
of Thoreau literature. Our literary folk have been mostly con¬ 
tent to view him through that one very distorted i>ane in My 
Study Windows, and are unaware of liowell’s earlier and far more 
appreciative essay, written before the two men had quarrelled, 
and Thoreau had wounded Lowell's ” self-consdousness,” as 
Emerson expressed it, beyond forgiveness;* still less have they 
knowledge of the more important article contributed by John 
Weiss, a class-mate of Thoreau, to the Christian Examiner in 
1866, perhaps the very best and most illuminative of such 
reminiscences. It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that 
with the exception of Walden, the Week, and a few of the cborter 
essays, Thoreau’s works ore unknown to English readers; witness 
the fact that to this day there is no Engli^ edition of his Cape 
Cod, a book which from every point of view is one of his masto- 
pieoes. Moreover, Thoreau has always been, and perhaps will 
always be, a cause of trouble to the ” critics ’’-r-to those self- 

(1) It ibonld in be mentioned Uiet Mr. Alfred W. Hornier, i^io 

dM st Concord three jean ego, wee s worUiy predeceiaor of Mr. CHemon as 
a photographer of Thman's haunts. Mr. Hosmer was a mao who fallowed 
in Thoreoa's footsteps both literally and metaphorically, and was himaelf the 
best posaiUe proof of the nobility of Thoraan's inSoe^. It was from his 
photogra^ Oat most the illnstrations were taken in the editioo of .WsMsn 
lasnad Iw Maama. Honghton and Miflin in two Tohunas in 1BB7. .1. apw ' 
add that tlm is also a vary charming edition of Caps Cad (1B06), fflutestad 
with m a igina l shat eh as in ooloor hy Amalia M. Watson. AlfogMW 
has hsan ftetnaots is hb artists. 

(8) This sassy, aaS rapriatad among Imwsll's oollactad writitaa. wns:|Ml>- 
UAad in tin Maaaedmaaai QmerSaiig XavUta in UW. 
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ouistihited adviaerB who, both io his lifetime and afterwards, have 
pouted out the errors of his ways. What else is the purport of 
that characteristic poem of his, " My Prayer,” in which, after 
his first petition that he may not disappoint himself, he malces 
supplication as follows :— 

And next in value, which Th; kindnaea lenda. 

That I may gnatl; diaappoint my frienda; 

Howe’er they think or hope that it may be, 

They may not dream how Thou'at diatinguia]^ me. 

Having regard to much that has been written about Thoreau’s 
character and opinions, 1 think we may safely say th^ this 
portion of his Prayer has, as far as his literary censors are con¬ 
cerned, received very ample fulfilment. For the prevalent mis¬ 
take which the critics have made concerning *Thoreau has been 
the attempt to measiue and classify and label him by some other 
standard than his own, “the complaint,” as his friend Weiss 
expressed it, “ that he was not somebody else.” When, for 
example, Mr. Bickett, in his desirfi to portray Thoreau as one 
of his “Vagabonds in Literature,” praises his intimacy with 
wild nature, but blames his tendency to “ moralising,” he forgets 
that the author of Walden, whatever traits of vagabondage may 
be proved in him, was a good deal more than a “ vagabond,” 
unless, indeed, that word be used in a highly transcendental 
sense. Again, Mr. Watts-Dunton, in his Introduction to a recent 
edition of Walden, seems to be one of those friends who are dis¬ 
appointed in Thoreau; and certainly his own disquisition on 
" Thoreau and Children of the Open Air,” must have caused 
some disappointment to all who believe that a preface to a good 
book should bo as a setting to a gem, or as a frame to a picture— 
harmonious in tone, and subordinate to the subject of which it 
treats.* Mr. Watts-Dunton complains sadly that Thoreau was 
“ self-conscious,” that he talked of “ experience," was “touched 
by the modem dry-rot of education.” and was “ guilty of the im¬ 
pertinence of symbolising Nature.” Was he then “a veritable 
Child of the Open Air”? The question is a rather futile one, 
since the answer must depend on how the terms are defined, and 
on that point there is no agreement. It is beyond question that 
Thoreau loved Nature as few men have done, else why did he 
spend the greater part of his life with her? It is equally certain 
that be was much more than a nature-lover pure and simple, 
such as Oeorge Borrow. Need we then repine that Thoreau was 

(1) Per contra, I wonld refer to Mr. Bichud Whiteing'a introduction to 
nnotber of the now nnmerona WMetu as an almost perfect specimen of what a 
preface ahonld be. 
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not JBcarow, or tbai fionrow was nob Thoreaa ? Is it not wiser 
to enjc^ both of them for what th^ are wmtb? “A ^reat deal 
of oriticism,’’ as Weiss remariied in his essay on Thorean, ’■ is 
inspired by inability to perceive the function and {sedestinad 
quality of the man who passes in review. It only snoceeds in 
explaining the difference between him and the critic. Such a 
decided fact as a man of genius is, ought to be gratefully 
accepted and inteipreted.’* The sum of the matter is cont^ed 
in Thoreau's own remark: “ We are constantly invited to be 
what we are.” 

It was, of course, inevitable that so eccentric and uncom|»o- 
mising a nature as Thoreau’s should be misunderstood by the 
majority of his kinsmen and acquaintances. What could the 
respectable folk of a New England village make of their strange 
townsman who described himself as follows? 

I am a aohooliiiBater, a private tutor, a sarvejror, a gardener, a farmer, a 
painter (I mean a kouse-p^ter), a carpenter, a mason, a day-labourer, a 
penoil-midter, a glass paper maker, a writer, and sometimes a poetaster. My 
present employment is to answer such orders as may bo expected from so 
general an advertisement as the above. That is, if I think fit, wbicdi'is 
not always the case, for I have found out a way to live witiiout what is 
oommonly called employment or industry, attractive or otherwise. Indeed, 
my steadiest employment, if such it can be called, is to keep myself at the 
top of my condition, and ready for whatever may turn up in heaven or on 
earth. 

Ah we know him now, we see in this statement an admirable 
description of Thoreau’s genius; but to his contemporaries, with 
a very few exceptions, it must have seemed to be a mere wilful 
aberration. We recall, for example, an occasion, recorded in 
the Journal, when Thoreau’s father, that practical, unobtrusive 
old man, made protest against his son’s waste of time, as he 
considered it, in making sugar in a neighbouring maple-wood, 
when he could have obtained it more cheaply in Concord, and 
received for answer that this occupation, far from " taking him 
from his studies,” tea* his study—he felt, after it, ” as if he had 
been to a university.” In like manner even Emerson complained 
that Thoreau, lacking ambition, “ instead of engineering for all 
America, was the captain of a hncklebeny party ” ; while Ijowell, 
less sympathetic and less scrupulous, misrepresented the Walden 
episode as an attempt at “an entire independency of mankind.” 
But such misapprehensions, ineviteble once, are less pardonable 
now, after an interval of fif^ yrars, during which time the fuller 
publication of Thoreau’s works has corrected the eariier improi- 
sions of him, and has shown him in a clearer light to those who 
desire to understand him. We can see now that, as an original 
thinker and idealist, he did "engineer for all America,” in a 
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The prooesB of thia raoognition of Thoreaa bin ben a alow 
but Bnra one. As in tbe case of everf great wiitn^ Wbo ins bad 
a meBsage to defiver, it was as artist that he first won. nnwillipg 
homsge from those who detested his creed. “ With every «z- 
ception,'’ said Lowell, the most hostile of his (oitics, “ there is 
no writing comparable with'Thorean’s in kind that is oompaiable 
with it in degree. His range was narrow, but to be a master is 
to be a master. There are sentences of his as perfect as anything 
in tibe langnage, and thonghts as clearly crystallised.” 

This may stand as an expression of the best literary judgment 
on Thoreau for the past quarter-century; and in the wake of this 
frank ai^reciation of the stylist there has been growing up the 
slower but not less certain appreciation of the man. It has taken 
fifty years to do it, but we are at last beginning to get rid of 
certain false notions concerning Thoreau by which the minds of 
his readers have been obsessed—notably the stubborn conviction 
that he was a mere disciple and imitator of Emerson, whereas 
in fact, though deeply indebted to Emerson in his youth, his 
mature intellect was wholly independent and self-centred. Af^n, 
what was from the first grasped by the few is now being recog¬ 
nised by the many, that a live book such as Walden cannot have 
been written by a “ skulker *’ (such was Stevenson’s term), or by 
a misanthrope, or a " stoico-epicurean udiaphorist,” as a Scotdh 
professor, who so far forgot himself as to attempt to analyse 
Thoreau, has learnedly described him.^ The fiction of a selfish, 
indifferent, or even misanthropic Thoreau, so studiously cultivated 
by some of his entire, is shattered by a knowledge of the noble 
part which he played as an abolitionist—as the abotitionist who 
spoke the first public word on behalf of the imprisoned John 
Brown at that supreme crisis. (” Was it Thoreau or LowaQ,” 
asks Wentworth Higginson, ” who found a voice, before the 
curtain fell, after the first act of that drama, upon the scaffold 
of John Brown?”) Nor can the fiction of a hard, stoical 
Thoreau, for which Emerson himself is largely responsible, inas¬ 
much as it was by his too partial editing of the Letters and 
Poems that the excessive idea of Thoreau’s “stoidam” was 
generated and fostered, survive a reading of the delightful 
FamUiar Letters, first edited by &&. F. B. Sanborn in 1894, and 
now reprinted with enlaigemmit in the WoUen edition, or of 
many human glimpses in the Journal. 

(1) ProfMior Jdw Kidiet, is Wt Ameriem ttUmtan 
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oonaoieDces at his leaders. For Thoreau is not a na^nralut 
like White or Watertoh, nor a simple child of natme like BcKtr^; . 
but he ia, as his friend and biographer, Ghanning, so aptly named 
him, a ‘‘poet-natoraUst," one who sees nature t^ugh the 
medium of human aspirations. “ Natare,” si^ Thoreau, '* mnat 
be viewed humanly to be viewed at all: that is, her scenes must 
be associated with humane affectiona.” Nor is this inconristent, 
aa might at first be thought, with the belief elsewhere expressed 
by him that mui is not the sole object of concern to nature and 
the universe; for<it has to be remembered that the “human” 
element was regarded by Thoreau as a property not of manldnd 
alone, but also of the lower races and of nature which is the 
parent of all. “ Shall I not have intellipence with the earth? ” 
he ari». “ Am I not partly leaves and vegetable mould myself? 

The foxes appeared to him as “ rudimentid burrowing men, still 
standing on tbeir defence, awaiting their transformation,” and 
it was the human traits of the dog, the horse, and oven of the 
wild moose of the Maine forests, that led him to the belief that 
there is a civilisation going on among animals as among men. 

It is curious that while it is made a fault in Thoreau that he 
attempted thus to “humanise” nature, the contrary charge is 
also levelled at him that, in his preoccupation with the wild, he 
overlooked the interests of his fellow-men. Had he, indeed, left 
his fellow-men out of his books, and written only of the wood¬ 
chucks or the snapping-turtles, it is conceivable that he might 
have even known what it is to be “ popular,” which he declared 
(but on insufiBcient personal experience) is "to go down per¬ 
pendicularly.” How greatly it retards the reputation of a nature- 
writer to be suspected of having designs on the intelligence of his 
readers may be seen from the parallel case of Bichard Jefferies, 
who in his earlier period was a naturalist, a poet-naturalist in his 
later. Why was it that so essentially second-rate a book os 
Jeffmies' “Hamekeeper at Home” was popular and sooces^ul, 
while the wonderful “ Story of my Heart” had to be sold dS at 
sixpenoe a copy? Simply because the “ Story ” was wrighted 
wtfli sabverrive “ideas,” while the “GamekMper" was {deas- 
antiy devoid of any such perilous cargo. It is safe to say liutt 
had JeSeriee’ walks been on the same lines as his “ Sto^/'. 
U* Mine woidd be lar less known than it is to-dajr. It vias 
or good fortune, that he £d tMit« Ukei 
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aitract, and without brain enc^h to repel, the taste of the 
'‘general reader”; fdae we might have seen him, as we see 
feffeiies, Banriving by the fame of his uiferior works, and alnfost 
damned by hU masterpieces. As it is, we have had to accept or 
reject Thoreau on the ground chosen by himself, and after fifty 
years of hesitation it would seem that we are deciding to accept 
him. 

What, then, are the *' ideas ” for which Thoreau stands in 
American literature? It is difficult to express them in a word, 
for if we my “simplicity”—^the word which perhaps most 
nearly comiffehendB his views—there is a danger that it will be 
taken, as it often is, to imply a mere simplification of living. 
“ To what end,” he asks in one of his letters, ” do I lead a 
simple life at all? That 1 may teach otherl to simidify their 
Uvea, and so all our lives be shnpli^d merely, like an algebraic 
formula? Or not, rather, that I may make use of the ground I 
have dmred, to live more worthily and profitably? ” The inten¬ 
tion of “prescribing rules” was expressly disavowed by him; 
it was not his wish to induce the luxuriously-minded to abandon 
their luxuries, but rather to spur the sluggish minds to think 
for themselves and so to follow their own personal tastes instead 
of the traditional prejudice. Individuality of judgment lies at 
the very root of his simplification. His intensely alert and 
thrifty nature, barbed with keenest insight into the sophistries 
of custom, led him to the simple life (if wo may still use that 
much-maligned term) of which he was the chief modem exponent 
—a very different life, be it observed, from the fashionable easy¬ 
going ” simplicity ” which a popular writer has commended as 
“a state of mind,” and as demanding “no external character¬ 
istics.”* In Thoreau’s creed, the natural life is to be lived as 
well as eulogised: and. as it is hero that he comes to grips with 
conventional habit as no other writer has done, it is not sur¬ 
prising that on this point he has been most persistently 
misapprehended. 

“It is a very shallow view,” says Tjowell, " that affirms trees 
and rocks to be healthy, and cannot see that men in communities 
are just as true to the laws of their oi^anisation.” But what 
Thoreau condemned was not, of course, the mere congregating 
of men in communitioB, but the diseases, mental and physical, 
that result thereibom; his real object was to restore a just balance 
between the exaggerated claims of society and the neglected 
claims ci nature. ” Living much out of doors,” he says, ” will 
no doubt produce a certain roughness ot character, m staying in 
(1) Tk* Simifl* lAft, by CIwtIci Wagnn. 
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BeM« not to Bay tbinnesB, of skia, uoMn^aaiiedviv 
wneUiility to certain iinpreBsionSi No doubt it i$ «r tijoe fiwi^ 
to^oporUon rightiy the Oiiek and thin thin." These aielhud^ 
the words of the bigoted advocate of savagery which ISuneiHi’s 
oriticB would represent him. 

To dwell upon the sincerity of Tborean might be deemed an 
impertinence, for this quality, to those who sympathise with him, 
is written unmistakably on his every page; yet even so genial a 
vrriter as Mr. A. C. Benson has lately referred to him as tlie 
most conspicaous instance in literature of the desire “to stimu¬ 
late the curiosity of others.” As Lowell, regarding Thoreau 
through his Study Windows, saw but a misguided fanatic, so Mr. 
Benson, gazing westward from A College Window, sees in him 
“ a rugged, sunbrSwned, slovenly, solemn person," who was for 
ever looking at himself in the glass and describing to others what 
he saw there. The moral would seem to be : Let the critics cease 
to view Thoreau through study windows or college windows; 
but leaving their academic prejudices behind, let them go forth 
and read him in the open air where his own thoughts were 
ripened and recorded; and then, perhaps, they will find in him, 
as it is said that some of his contemporaries did, “the man they 
were in search of, the man of men, who could tell them all.they 
should do." Bor, after all, the fiturl test in Thoreau’s case is 
that of character. When we remember the wonderful strength 
of the impression left by his personality on those who knew him 
most closely—on such friends as Emerson, Alcott, Charming, 
Bickctson, Blake. Higginson, and Sanborn—there is sorely much 
significance in this entire agreement of many diverse witnesses, 
each of whom pays independent homage to his nobility. He had 
a rare magnetism which could influence not only those around 
him, but a later generation of readers, among whom a common 
love for Thoreau has often become a link of personal friendship 
(as the present UTiter has reason to remember with gratitade) 
between lives that were otherwise far apart. It was he who, 
more than any other modem thinker, realised in his own person 
the truth of Sir Henry Wotton’s lines: 

ThU man u freed from eervile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, thouffii not of lands, 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

We are too apt, I think, in tracing an author’s reputation, to 
look only at the literary landmarks, and to single out tite chief 
critioiBms, favounble or adverse, as having made of maned a 
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Gueer. In Thoreau’a caae, while it is true that the least biendly 
of his reviewers, having the ear of the pnblio, were able to give 
toiler currency to the gross misunderstanding of him, and perhaps 
A) make it seem even more widespread than it was, tlmre have 
also been from the first a number of thoughtful quiet readers, 
often men of lowly rank and themselves woriters with their 
hands, to whom the author of Walden has been a reality, not a 
mere subject of debate; and the sure instinct of such people is 
in the long run a truer guide and a more powerful influence than 
any critical verdict. In so far as genius can be aided from 
without, it is in the main by admirers such as these that Thoreau’s 
fame has been secured. There are instances on record of w’orking- 
men who have found in his books a revelation, and of humble 
students who have been affected by the story of his death as by a 
great personal grief; and, to my mind, it it in this power of 
getting at the hearts of his readers that the supreme proof of 
Thoreau’s greatness is to be sought. 

A few years ago, for example, there was printed in Detroit a 
little volume named Pertaining to Thoreau, a collection of some 
of the less accessible oontcmjxirBry notices of his works, and the 
type of this little book was set up, after business hours, by a 
working printer, who had conceived the idea of thus rendering 
a service to Thoreau's nmmory. No fitter or more perfect tribute 
could have bc;en devised; and who that understands Thoreau will 
doubt that he, above all men, would have treasured it? Such 
an incident reminds us of a passage in his Journal, in which, 
perhaps, more than elsewhere, the deep tenderness which under¬ 
lay his rugged exterior is revealed. “ My greatest skill,” he 
wrote, "has been to want but little. For joy 1 could embrace 
the earth. 1 shall delight to be buried in it. And then / think 
of those amongst men who toill know that I love them, though 
I tell them not.” 

To miss this undertone in 'rhorcau is to miss the chief clue to 
his subtle and elusive temperament; and many of hie critics have 
missed it. I have been told that when his Mend, Ellery 
Channing, who outlived him by forty years, was asked in his old 
age if he had read some fretful criticism of Thoreau, he replied 
shortly: "I knew him.” And such, in substance, must always 
be our answer to those who misinterpret the message and belittle 
the genius of this great {Kophet of Simplicity. We know him. 

Henby S. Salt. 
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Ibibh Catholics may be pardoned if they can even yet hardly 
believe that there is a good chance, and a near chance, of the 
conceasion of that educational justice which they have so long 
and so vainly demanded. Over and over again, during the last 
fifty years, statesmen of all persuasions have confessed the 
grievances, and promised the recess. 

Full little knoweet thou that hast not tried 
What hell it ia in suing long to bide; 

To ap^ to-daj, to be put back to-morrow. 

To feM on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow. 

Irish Catholics have indeed endured the hope delayed which 
maketh the heart sick. Promise after promise has been given and 
broken. Yet disappointment, though often repeated, has not bred 
despair. They have to-day full faith in the honesty and courage of 
Mr. Birrell. Some little time ago Mr. Birrell indignantly repudi¬ 
ated the suggestion that he regards Ireland, or the government 
of Ireland, as a joke. The repudiation was not needed so far as 
the great body of Irish opinion is concerned. No one in 
Ireland thinks the worse or the less of him because to his many 
gifts he adds the saving gift of humour. No one doubts his 
determination to do his best for the country committed to his 
care. 

Mr. Birrell last year, in a meeting at Univendty College, 
Dublin, pledged his political position and personal reputation 
to find during the present session a satisfactory solution to the 
vexed question of Irish University education. He has, so far as 
in him lay, bravely and honestly redeemed that pledge, and has 
achieved at the outset a very remarkable success. The Irish 
University question was generally regarded as the most thorny 
in the whole field of politics. Timid politicians like Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Wyndham confessed the magnitude of the grievance, 
but denied the possibility of redress. Mr. Birrell has the 
courage of his convictions smd the reward of his courage. By 
an overwhelming, if not unparalleled, majority he has just 
carried the second reading of a measure which Irisih Cathc^es 
accept as a satisfactory solution. But the danger is not yet 
over. In the further progress of the measure ignorance is to 
be feared rather than hostility. The existing system {d higher 
education in Ireland needs only to he known to be condemned. 
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Its abaardity and injustioe are too palpable far defence or 
excuse. 

There are in Ireland at present txro Universities and five 
liniversity Colleges, excluding colleges that are mainly obn> 
cemed with intermediate education. Of these five colleges, four, 
all built and richly endowed by the State—namely. Trinity 
College, and the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Galway, and Cork— 
are enjoyed almost exclusively by Protestants of all denomina* 
tions; “ University College ” built by themselves and {sractically 
unendowed alone remains for the Catholics of Ireland. 

According to the last census in 1901, the Catholics of Ireland 
number 3,547,307, and the remainder of the population, includ¬ 
ing Protestants of all denominations, Jews, and nondescripts, 
number no more than 911,468. Of the total population of 
Ireland, 74'2 per cent, are Catholics, 13 per‘cent, l^otestsnts. 
Episcopalians, 9'9 per cent. Presbyterians, and 1*4 per cent. 
Methodists. From this it will be seen that the Catholics out¬ 
number the Episcopalian Protestants by nearly six to one, and 
they outnumber the Presbyterians by more than seven to one, 
and are more than three times as numerous as Protestants of all 
denominations taken together. 

Let us now examine in the light of these figures the provision 
which the State makes, respectively, for the Protestants of the 
various denominations, who arc less than a fourth, and for the 
Catholics, who ore more than three-fourths of the entire |X)pulu- 
tion. The Protestant Episcopalians with about one-ninth of the 
population have a practical monopoly of Trinity College, Dublin, 
with its splendid building and grounds, magnificent equipment, 
and an annual endowment of £38,000. The Presbyterians, who 
number less than one-tenth of the population, have a practical 
monopoly of Queen’s College, Belfast, with fine building, 
grounds, and equipment, provided at the public cost, and an 
annual endowment of £11,000 a year. The “undenomina¬ 
tional ” Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway, each similarly 
equipped and endowed, are monopolised by Protestants of all 
denominations. To the Catholics belongs only University 
College, Stephen’s Green, whose buildings, grounds, and equip¬ 
ment, such as they are—and they are of the poorest—were 
supplied by their own private subscriptions, and whose sole 
endowment consists of the gratuitous service on its teaching staff 
of fifteen of the twenty-eight fellows of the Royal University, an 
advantage over^ostimated at £4,000 a year. 

There is no adequate means of comparison of the respective 
work done in University College and Trinity College, though 
there is good reason to believe that University College would 
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have no leason to fear the compuiBon if it were pO^Ue. Bat 
the atadente of Univenity CSoUege and the three Queen's Cdleges 
of Belfast, Galway, and Cork are all examined by the Bpy^ 
Uifiversity. Here, therefore, the means of comparison are 
readily available. The results are startling. 

University College from the first has completely outstripped its 
well-equipped and richly-endowed competitors. It may almost 
be said to be a case of " Eclipse first and the rest nowhere.” In 
every branch of University teaching this practically unendowed 
Catholic College has asserted an extraordinary predominance. 
Year after year, from 1883-4 right up to the present time, the 
published lists of the Boyal University examination tell the same 
story. I have no fancy for tabulated statements, which, I fear, 
too often repel the general reader. But it is only by such a 
statement that tile extraordinary pre-eminence of University 
College and the equally extraordinary deficiencies of the Queen’s 
Colleges of Cork and Galway can be made sufficiently manifest. 

In the following table the results of the examinations for the 
year 1900-7 can be seen at a glance :— 


COLLEGES. 



Prises, Seholarskips, 
StuJentafaips, Exui- 



bitions and Honours. 



Ist Class. 

3ud Class. 

Total. 

University College . 

... so 

74 

188 

Queen's t.'ollegc, Belfast 

... 14 

86 

50 

Maynooth College . 

... 11 

SB 

SO 

Ijoreto (Girls') College. 

... 11 

26 

87 

St. Mary's (Girls') College ... 

... 0 

28 

87 

Queen's College, Galway 

... 7 

7 

14 

Blackrock College . 

... 4 

8 

12 

Campbell College . 

... 6 

fi 

10 

Clonliffe College . 

... 4 

8 

7 

Queen's College, Cork. 

... * 3 

5 

8 


These figures, carefully collated from the published lists, will 
I think, repay the careful consideration of all who are interested 
in the subject. In the first place, they conspicuously display the 
absolute supremacy of University College over all its rivids. It 
has received nearly double as many distinctions as the three 
Queen's Colleges combined, nearly three times as many as 
Belfast College, more than nine times as many as Galway 
College, and more than eighteen times as many as Code. 
It outnumbers Galway and Cork combined by more than six to 
one. Another lesson of the table is the gener^ superiority of the 
Catholic colleges over the Protestant of all denominattons. Of 
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am Catholic. The nambw tif (^ttholio iKatinotiom W UK, ia 
rainpared with 82 aecorod Iqr ^ Proteataxita. Bat parhai^ 
Uie most remiudcable lesaon of all ia the groteaqne faiAm 
of the ‘‘undenomiDotional *’ ooUegea Galway and Cozk, on 
which 80 much public money has been, and still ia, reddeady 
squandered. Cork College occupies its customary {dace as last 
on the list. Galway is hopelessly beaten not merely by UaiTer* 
sity College and Maynooth, but by the two girls’ convent schools, 
St. Mary’s and Loreto. 

It wodd be, as Dr. Johnson has it, ’* to waste criticism on un> 
resisting imbecility to attack a system which, for an initial ex¬ 
penditure of over jCIOO.OOO, and an annual expenditure of 
£22,000 makes so pitiful a return. 

Incidentally, the opponents to Mr. Birrell’s Bill entrench them¬ 
selves behind the word " denominational.” But they are puzzled 
when they are asked for a definition of the word. In one sense, 
of course, every university is denominational, for, like the 
chameleon, it takes its colour from the surrounding atmosphere, 
In any open and untrammelled university in ('atholic Ireland 
the atmosphere will of necessity be Catholic, just as in the 
I'nivcrsity in Kartoum the atmosphere will be Mohammedan. 
You cannot, without artificial restrictions, <!xclude the surround¬ 
ing atmosphere. This, however, is the only sense in which Mr. 
Birrell's new university can be described as Catholic or denomina¬ 
tional. But to the Queen's College, Belfast, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, the word ” denominational ” much more 
strongly and clearly applies. The mover of the amendment to 
the second reading of the Bill defined a denominational college 
or university as one where the great majority of students and 
professors belong to the same denominational persuasion. The 
definition fits these two institutions like a glove. 

Granting for a moment to Trinity College the success claimed 
for it by its admirers, it must be confessed that it has succeeded 
as a denominational college attached to a denominational nni- 
versity. It is worth while making this quite plain, as the 
pretence has been made by the opponents of educational justice 
when ” gravelled for lack of matter,” that Trinity College is now, 
and has been since the passing of Fawcett’s Act, an un^nomina- 
tional institution equally available for students of all creeds. It 
is not, indeed, denied that Trinity College was in its inception, 
and during the greater part of its history, thoroughly and even 
fiercely denominational. Its origin, history, and character are 
described in a petition which was presented in 1870 to Parlia¬ 
ment by its Vice-Chancellor, Vice-Piovost, and over 6,000 of its 
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graduates, asking that its Protestant constitution might be 
preserved unimpaired. They point out that:— 

Ue University ot Trinity College, Dublin, was founded by Queen Elis# 
betL, in ISOl, for the purpose of promoting education in Ireland on the 
principles of the Protestant religion. That for three centuries Trinity College 
has feithfully fulfilled the trust imposed on it by its founder and benefactors, 
and has in consequence enjoyed the confidence of the Protestant people of 
Ireland . . , and therefore your petitioners pray . . . that the Protestant 
constitution of the University of Dublin ipay be preserved unimpaired. 
(Parliamentary Paper No. 110. Session 1870.) 

But tho pretence iu made that its whole character and con¬ 
stitution was changed by Fawcett’s Act passed in 1873 abolishing 
religious tests in the College. The pretence is absolutely idle. 
In its government, traditions, and atmosphere. Trinity College is 
to-day as Protestant as at any time in its history. The govern¬ 
ing body of this so-callcd undenominational college consists of 
the Provost and the seven Senior Fellows. The eight are Pro¬ 
testants, and four of them are clergymen, and all hold office for 
life. 

Amongst the present Junior Fellows there is but one Catholic; 
he would (according to the average) have to wait forty years 
before bi.'coming a Senior Fellow and having a place on the 
governing body. 

Not only dot?8 that body—known as ‘‘The Board”—exercise 
authority in Trinity College and its annexed -University of 
Dublin, but it has also supreme control over the Divinity School 
of the Protestant ('Inin-h of Ireland established in the university. 
More than one-iifth of thi- students attending lectures are pre- 
(laring for the Ministry of that Church, and tas was recently 
pointed out at the Irish Church Rynod) of 4,200 electors of the 
University 2,600 are Protestant clergymen. 

But. indeed, it is by its most distinguished sons and its most 
honest admirers that the Protestant character of Trinity College 
is most strenuously insisted on. .At the opening meeting of the 
College Historical Society, 1891-2. the inaugural address was an 
earnest plea for the establishment of a Catholic university in 
Ireland in justice to the Catholics, and as the most effective way 
• of pn?8erving the Protestant denominational character of Trinity 
College. The distinguished Protestants who took part in the 
snbst'qiient discussion insisted on the Protestant character of the 
institution. 

In the course of his speech Judge Webb, himself a brilliant 
fellow of Trinity College, thus explained its failure to satisfy 
Catholic demands:— 

‘‘ Our university.” he said, “was founded by Protestants for 
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Protestants, and in the Protestairt interest. A Protestant i^it 
had from t^ first animated every member of its body corporate. 
At the present moment, with ail its toleration, all its liberality,all 
As comprehensiveness, and all its scrupulous honour, the getkut 
loci, the guardian spirit of the place, is Protestant, and as a Pro¬ 
testant, 1 say boldly, Protestant may it ever remain.” 

Professor Mahaify professed his complete concurrence with the 
views of Judge Webb and his desire to preserve the Protestant 
character of Trinity. He protested against any affiliated Catho¬ 
lic college, and added, ” so long as a separate university was 
set up for Catholics, he wished them every prosperity, sufficiently 
large endowment from the State, and an immense number of 
students.” Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, of whose brilliant career 
Trinity has such reason to be proud, strongly advocated the same 
view. 

But by no one was the Protestant character of Trinity College 
more strongly insisted on than by the late Cnionist Prime 
Minister, Mr. Balfour. In a famous speech delivered in Partick 
in December, 1899, he proclaimed that Trinity College was still 
a “ Protestant institution.” 

” I believe,” he added, ” that not seven per cent, of its students 
are Boman Catholics. Every Sunday in the College Church 
,services of the late Established Church of Ireland are worthily 
celebrated, and the theological chairs, which have done great 
service, if I might venture to ]rass a judgment on such matters, 
in the advancement of sound and learned religion, are filled, and 
necessarily filled, by members of the late Established Church of 
Ireland. Now I do not say that an establishment tike that is 
sectarian, but I do say that you cannot ignore the fact when you 
are considering the condition of education in Ireland, that the 
whole current of thought in such an institution is, and must be, 
antagonistic to the current of thought which would be acceptable 
to the large majority of the Irish people.” 

In a letter to a Manchester correspondent in 1899, Mr. Balfour 
declared that if there were a ” college as Catholic as Trinity 
College is Protestant, Protestant parents could not conscienti¬ 
ously send their sons there.” 

There is no escape for the opponents of the Irish Catholics’ ' 
demands from the dilemma here presented by Mr. Balfour. ITie 
Catholics demand a college as Catholic as Trinity College is Pro¬ 
testant. If Trinity College is non-sectarian, then a non-sec¬ 
tarian college will satisfy the Catholic demand. 

It may I have over-laboured this matter of the Protestant 
character of Trinity College, superfluously piling proof upon 
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proof. Bat the point is undoubted^ of the ydty Cbst import- 
anoe. The "open door" of Trinity College » the main oign- 
ment—I might almost say the sole ugnmeht—of the oiqxments of 
the Catholic claim to educational equality. ^ 

The denominational character of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
demands no such elaborate proof. Indeed it is rarely, if ever, 
questioned. When the college was founded, it was made an 
express condition of its acceptance by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly that no Catholic or Unitarian Professor should ever be 
appointed, and the compact has been faithfully fulfilled. 
Amongst the four hundred odd students on its books, less than 
a dozen are Catholics. When a vacancy occurred in the presi¬ 
dency of the College the Presbyterian General Assembly applied 
to have a Presbyterian Minister appointed. Mr. Balfour, then 
Chief Secretary, dbclared at Partick, " I thought, and stUl think, 
the request was a perfectly legitimate one, and accordingly the 
Irish Government recommended to Her Majesty the appoint¬ 
ment of a Presbyterian Minister as head of the College.” 

The system here described is, of course, impossible to palliate 
or defend. Its injustice has been frankly admitted by a long 
succession of British statesmen. Mr. Gladsone made, so far 
back as 1873, a noble attempt to find a remedy, and wrecked his 
majority and lost his position in the attempt. Mr. Balfour was^; 
not less frank in his confession of the grievance, but he took no 
risks by any effort to redress it. In his speech at Partick he 
cited " a long catena of authorities,” including Lord Mayo, Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir Stafford Nortkeote, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
who, he said, “ had expressed opinions more explicit and far 
more developed than his own ” in favour of educational justice 
for Irish Catholics. But he contented himself with sharing their 
pious belief. 

The argument is sometimes used, and it is well to meet every 
argument, however untenable, that Catholic laymen do not 
deserve a university, and do not desire it—that, moreover, they 
have no students ripe for university education. 

The view at one time prevailed, and I confess I shared it, that 
the Protestant intermediate schools were immensely superior to 
the Catholic, and turned out far better classical and scientific 
scholars. Possibly the explanation of this belief lay in the fact 
that the Protestant intermediate schools, like the Protestant uni¬ 
versity colleges, were richly endowed, and the Catholic schools 
were dependent on their own resources. 

The Irish Intermediate Education Act, however, at once dis¬ 
sipated the myth of Protestant superiority. Here tiie Protestant 
and Catholic intermediate schools were afforded a fhir field and 
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no favour. They wore brought to the test of a common examina¬ 
tion, and the superiority of the Catholic schools was demonstrated 
from tlu' start. Each successive year the Cathnlics have further 
ind further out-distanced their rivals. The following taMe, 
pr»*|)nn*d by the Very Rev. William Delaney, gives the, figures 
for ten years from IftSK to 1901. The figiiri's of late years are 
even more creditable to the Catholic schools : — 

IKTKRMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS, 

1802-1001. 

In tkr MidiiU Gr(uU. 

(Matrionlntion Vnw StuifUnl.) 



Exhibitioners. 

PaSBKl. 

Catholics 

.277 

2,077 

Protestants 

. 142 

/b <.'•« Senior Gradr. ' 

I.-MIS 

Catliolics 

. 110 

1,340 

IVotostuiits 

. 81 

087 


Those figures indicate a vast number of Catholic students, who 
have clearly demonstrated their <‘a|>!ieity for that university «*dtiea- 
tion which the State delilTorately denies them. 

Then; can assun-dly he nothing more absurd than the (romtuon 
pretetice that this is a priest’s and not a layiiiau's question. 
The Irish priests and bishops, it is said, alone dt'iiiand university 
education for their jKtiple, and deiuaud it with the object of 
maintaining and increasing their own influence. If that influ¬ 
ence de|X‘nds, as those same critics declare, on the ignorance of 
th<.‘ir flock, the Catludic priests and bishops should ntther wek to 
|x-r|ietuate the present exclusion. But logic cantiot be exjH'cted 
from the defenders and the indefensible. 

In sober truth, the demand for facilities for univ»-rsity education 
for Catholics is essentially a question for us Catholic laymen. 
Ottr clerics have no sons. 1 myself, as a Catholic layman, may 
be allow(.‘d to write feelingly on tlu> subject. I siiffc'red as a son, 
and I suffer as a father. I had bwn educated, not wholly 
without distinction, at a great .Jesuit college, bnt the religious 
convictions of my parents shut me «)iit from a university educa¬ 
tion. More than thirty-one years later, when my iddest son in 
his turn passed through a .Tesuit college, the barrier was still 
standing. I never walk down Nassau Street and hxik in through 
the railings at the splendid grounds and stately buildings of 
Trinity, which the Protestant minority monopolise, without a 
feeling of unchristian envy. 

Nor is this a mere sentimental grievance on the part of us 
Catholic laymen. Exclusion from university education means 
for Catholics almost complete exclusion from positions of honour 
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and emolument in the country where they constitute the great 
majority of the inhabitants. When the Protestant monopoly of 
Sj^te appointments is questioned, the reply is that there are 90 
Kuitable Catholic candidates—none who have received the advan¬ 
tage of a liigher education. So the argument runs in a vicious 
circle, a ring fence whereby the Catholics are shut out and the 
Protestants shut in. Can it be supix>sed that Catholic laymen 
willingly acquiesce in this exclusion for which the only remedy is 
equal educational advantages? 

Over and over again we Irish Catholic laymen have vigorously 
IHDtested against the ediieational grievances under which we 
labour. When Mr. Bryce, about a year ago, outlined a scheme 
for the solution of the question, I was one of a small committee 
who circularised %11 the most representative Catholic laymen of 
Indand on the subject. We received many thousand replies, all 
protesting against the grievance, all eager for redress. From the 
Irish episcojKicy we at the same time rcK:eived a communication 
fully iiceeptiiig Mr. Bryce’s scheme as a satisfactory solution, 
■^'et Mr. Bryce's scheme was regarded by laymen generally, by 
the groat majority of the bishops, and by onr highest educational 
aiithoritiirs, including the Must Bev. Doctor Delaney, President 
of I’niversify College, as less satisfactory than the scheme which 
Mr. Birrell has proiwsed. 

The Irish Catholics are now. and have been, always most 
reasonable and moderate in their demands. So far back as 1889 
the Irish Catholic bishops fommlated the conditions of a satis¬ 
factory solution which were accepted by Catholic laymen, and 
which have never been altered or withdrawn. 

Thosi‘ conditions were more fully developed by His Grace the 
Catholic .■\rchbiahop of Dublin in 1891 in a speech in which he 
set out three possible solutions by alternative schemes involving 
one, two, or three universities. The triple university scheme 
has found favour with Mr. Birrell. It runs on the lines of least 
ivsistance. It is, on the whole, the easiest, simplest, and most 
satisfactory. 

Rubstantially the ('ssence of the Catholic claim is a univeisity 
college. Catholic as Trinity College is Protestant, with suitable 
buildings provided by the Stale, as well equipped and endowed 
as Trinity, and affiliated to a real university whose governing 
body shall contain “an adequate number of representatives, en¬ 
joying the confidence of the Catholic body.” 

Mr. Birrell, in tho profxisals which ho has laid before Parlia¬ 
ment, has followed the report of the late Boyal Commission. He 
has obeyed the injunction of “hands off TVinity.” He leaves 
I'hiblin University and its affiliated college alone. He proposes 
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to ante a university in Bdfitst, to wlnh Queen’s CoUege* 
Belfast, with an increased endowment, will be affiliated, and a 
i^versity in Dublin having three constituent coll^^es, one*in 
Dublin, one in Cork, and one in Galway. 

Under this scheme the Protestants and the Presbyterians will 
each have a college and university of their own, and the Catholics 
mil, for the first time, have a semblance of fair play. 

The success of University College under the most adverse con¬ 
ditions is an assurance of the complete success of the new college 
in Dublin. The Queen's Colleges of Cork and Galway, now 
monuments of ineptitude, will no doubt, when they are bronght, 
as Belfast College was brought from the first, into harmony with 
their surroundings, perform a most ust^ful function in the pro¬ 
vinces of Munster and Connaught. , 

The project, as has betm said, runs on the lines of least resist¬ 
ance. To the Protestant Episcopalians, it preserves their 
monopoly of Trinity College. To the Presbyterians it offers a 
university of their own with increased endowments. It 
transfonns the Galway and Cork Colleges from worthless shams 
to centres of educational activity. 

The Catholic grievance, as 1 have shown, is undenied and un¬ 
deniable—" gross as a mountain, open, paljiable.” Statesmen of 
all shades of politics have confessed it. I’nionists and Home 
Rulers alike, if they are true to their cret^d, must support the 
demand for its removal. For the stable argument of the 
Unionists is that the Parliament at Westminster is both abli' and 
eager to remove every grievance of which Ireland justly 
complains. While, on th«‘ other hand. Home Rtilers who are 
willing to conctKle to Ireland a Parliament of her own cannot 
logically refuse that mc>asure of educational rcdrt'ss which they 
know would be instantly carri«*d in an Irish Parliament. Bigots 
only will oppose. 

Mr. Balfour, while admitting the magnitude of the grievance 
and the urgency of the remedy, declared that when the Orange¬ 
men of Ulster were convinced of the justice and expediency of tb«t 
concession, it should be then granted, and not till then. His 
" then ” meant never. Bigotry cannot be moved by justice or 
reason. It has been well said that the mind of the bigot is like 
the pupil of the eye—the more light that is thrown upon it, the 
more it contracts. It was indeed a strange conception of states¬ 
manship which would allow the veto of a small fraction of the 
least intelligent of a people to shut out the great majority for ever 
from all hope of intellectual advancement. 

It is now generally conceded that the most sacred doty of a 
State is the education of the ix»plc. It is only by education that 
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tion, lutd it is tor education, not for religion, that; State aid is 
demanded by the Catholics of Ireland. Ttey demand, moreovi^, 
support and endowment for that form of education that has {neved 
most successful in Iidland as tested by purely secular examina¬ 
tions. 

The opponents of the measure count on " the Nonconformist 
conscience," but I should be sorry to beliere that any fair- 
minded, liberty-loving Nonconformist will, when the time comes, 
bo found denying educational justice to the Catholics of Ireland. 
The Nonconformist sympathy should rather be with the Irish 
Catholics who are, in a sense, the Nonconformists of Ireland, and 
who, like the British Nonconformists, have suffered persecution 
gladly for conscience’ sake. Nor is there any need to stick at the 
word “denominational.” The Irish Catholics claim no more 
than a university college, Catholic to the extent that Trinity 
College is Protestant, or Belfast College is Presbyterian. If this 
be denominational education it is already established in Ireland. 
If it be not, there is no desire to establish it. 

The views of Mr. Gladstone have still weight with the Non¬ 
conformists of Great Britain. Over and over again he protested 
against the grievance to which Irish Catholics are subjected. 
There is one passage from one of Mr. Gladstone's speeches 
which should appeal in a special manner to the British Noncon¬ 
formists. So far back as 1873 he said:— 

" Let me observe, in the first instance, the question is not 
whether we agree with the Catholics or no. . . . There is more 
to say. When it was observed in former times that the great 
majority of the people of Ireland were Boman Catholics, it was 
answered, ‘ So much the worse for them; let them adopt the true 
religion, and then all difficulties will disappear.* But Parliament 
afterwards came to the conclusion that it was its duty to recog¬ 
nise the fact and accept the consequences." 

" It is not our brsiness to inquire whether the Boman Catholics 
are right in their opinions, or whether they are wrong. The 
question for us is rather this : ‘ Supposing they are wrong, is it 
right in us, is it wise, that they should be excluded from university 
training? ’ ” 

The Nonconformists bid us “go to the Scriptures to 
guidance." There is a divine precept not without appropriate¬ 
ness to the present question, “ Do unto others as yon would be 
done by.” Would the Nonconformists patiently accept for 
themselves the treatment that has been so long meted out to the 
Catholics of Ireland? Would they send their sons to a univer¬ 
sity college u Catholic as Trinity Ccllege is Protestant? The 
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bishop of Dublin in a speoch delivered in 1892. He was disca88<- 
qu the Protestant Divinity School in Trini^ College, the Pco- 
tmtant service in the College Chapel, and the general Protestant 
atmosidiere of the place. 

“ Let us suppose," he said, " the case was reversed. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that Mass was to be said there every 
morning, and High Mass sung and Bc^nedictiun given on Sundays 
and holidays with some Catholic priest, such as our friend 
Monsignor Molloy, installed in the i^vost's chair, and in the 
Provost's House, and a staff of Catholic priests teaching theology 
in some of the lecture halls, and |)n-aching in the College 
Chapels on Sundays the doctrines of the Catholic Church." 

Would Nonconformists he willing to send thejr sons to a college 
so constituted and so {ifficered, and. if not. with what show of 
justice can they i^xju'ct Catholics to wnd their sons to Trinity? 
The Catholics have indml reason to ho surprised at their own 
moderation. In proportion to tludr numbers, constituting three- 
fourths of the population, the Catholics might fairly claim three 
times the advantages of the Protestant minority. Tlu'y claim 
only equally with the Protestant I'piscropalians. who arc a ninth 
of the ])opulation. 

Indeed, they are content with less than equality. Trinity 
College is a Protestant .stronghold, wholly governed and officr'red 
by Protestants. The Catholics are willing to accept an ojwn and 
untrammelled college and university, stipulating only that their 
conscientious convictions .shall be resjiected. 

But Catholics claim, and are surely entitled to claim, that this 
college and university provided for a great majority of the people 
should be on a similar stfiile with those enjoyed by the small 
minority. Here the Bill in its present form wholly fails. The 
endowment provided is miserably imuh-quate. It is impossible 
even approximately to estimate the value of the splendid grounds, 
building, and equipment of Trinity Colli‘g«‘. Two millions of 
money would be a very moderate eslimate. For the gnninds. 
building, and equipment of the neu- univi-rsity and its constituent 
Cfdlege in Dublin, only t'lSO.OOO is provided. The inengreness of 
this provision is not easy to understand. Qtiite recently £260,000 
was granted for the erection of a new college of scienc*^ in Tndand, 
an institution useful no doubt in its way, but for which there was 
no particular demand. 

.\n adequate university snd university <rolleg«« for Catholics is a 
gnsat national need; bnt if the finance of the Bill not radically 
improved, the now college and university will, from the first, he 
hopelessly handicapped in competition w’ith its long established 
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apd ^deodidly ezidowed rival. Otouads, bnUdiog, eqaipment 
will idl be aecond class, and the hope of a resident Dniyetrity for> 
bidden from the first. On this subject the view entertained by t]|p 
Catholics of Ireland is the view expressed by Cardinal Newman, 
who laboured so bng amongst them. 

“1 protest,” he said, “that if I had to choose between a 
so-called university which dispensed with residence and tutorial 
superintendence, and gave its degrees to any person who passed 
an examination in a wide range of subjects, and a university 
which had no professors or examinations at all, but merely 
brought a number of young men together for three or four years 
—if I must determine which of the two courses was the most 
successful in training, moulding, and enlarging the mind, which 
sent out men morg fitted for their secular duties, which produced 
better public men of the world, men whose names would descend 
to posterity, I have no hesitation in giving the preference to the 
resident university.” 

This advantage enjoyed by the Protestants the present pro¬ 
visions of the Bill would deny to the Catholics of Ireland. 

A college and a university thus inadequately equipped and 
endowed would be mere makeshifts from the first, evoking 
neither enthusiasm nor contentment. Tt is not likely that Mr. 
Birrell is at fault. He jrrobably ha.s had a hard tussle with the 
Treasury. His ‘‘iwverty, and not his will, consented” to this 
grossly inadequate provision. But surely the Government, 
which, after all, dominates the Treasury, should take the matter 
in hand. Parsimony will not disarm opposition. Enemies of 
any concession to Catholics ground their hostility on conscience, 
not coin. The persistent exclusion of Irish Catholics from uni¬ 
versity education gives them the stronger claim to generous 
treatment. They are entitled to interest on the long-delayed 
endowment. The annual revenue provided for college and uni¬ 
versity, though also inadequate, stands on a different footing ; it 
may be supplemented ns require»l. But a good beginning is 
essential. It is sincerely to be hoped that the Government will 
not allow a great achievement to l)e marred by unworthy parsi¬ 
mony, but will rather accept in time the solemn warning of the 
Royal Commission : " Unless what is done is done on an adequate 
and impressive scale it need not be done at all. It is necessary 
that in the dignity of the building, the emoluments of the 
teachers, and the eqni|nncnt of the establishment, the institu¬ 
tion should command respect and inspire enthusiasm.” 

A Catholic Optcabt. 



The imagioative eatiinate or ideal oooceptioti of Woman by 
the Poets baa always been deemed exceptionally interesting, 
especially by women themselves, for, as a rule, it is agree¬ 
able; and, even if the presentation be sometimes a little over¬ 
charged with glowing colour, all of us, men and women alike, 
are not otherwise than pleased with descriptions that portray 
us, not exactly as we are, but as we should like to be. Withal, 
a portrait, to obtain recognition, must have in it some resem¬ 
blance to the original; and, speaking in the most prosaic manner, 
one need not hesitate to affirm that any representation of women, 
at least of womanly women, that was not attractive would be 
a travesty of the fact. 

Alike in the Vita Naora and the Divina Commedia, Beatrice 
Fortinari figures so largely, and Dante's love for her from 
childhood in her tenth till her death in her twenty-sixth year 
is so striking that most persons think of the grc'at Florentine 
Poet in association with no other women, their characters, their 
occupations, temptations, weaknesses, virtues, and everyday 
duties. Tet no man could be a Poet such as Danbt who confined 
his ken to so limited a field of observation and feeling, and 
to whom the whole range of feminine emotion and action was 
not familiar; and, in the exposition of that theme, I would invite 
attention to that wider range and 8coix< of inten'st, though from 
it Beatrice will not be forgotten. Let us turn, first of all, to the 
fifteenth canto of the Paradiso, where Cacciaguida, the Poet’s 
ancestor, describes, while Beatrice looks on with assisting smile, 
the simplicity of Florentine niannt^rs in former times, alike in 
men and women, but in women especially—times dear to Dante, 
since they immediately precedc^d those in which he himself 
lived. 

norenzs, 

says Cacciaguida, calling the city hy its original name, 

Fiorensa, dentro dells ccrcbis sntioa. 

Si itavs in psce, tobris e pitdica. 

Non aves cstenella, non corona, 

Non donne contigiate, non cintura, 

C'.he foiiie a vedei pi6 ebe la persona. 

Florence, within her ancient boundsriee 
Was chaste, and aobar, and in peace abode. 

No golden bracelets and no bead.tirea then, 

Transparent garments, rich embroideriM, 

That naught the eye more than the westerb self. 






mimr witiwat any aiiifliaal eQkmfing ittt tteiur'l 
ti^maelTss tended the cradle, and maidena and ilBrtniia:'An|^ 
oft the thread from the distaff, white listmiing to old 
Troy, Fiesote, and Borne. It is Dante’s own deseriptioni of ^ 
manners and customs of the days when he was a cdiild. 

Some, perhaps, will ask, “ Surely there is nothing very poetic 
in the foregoing description of woman? ” If so, one must reply, 
indeed there is, and only the acceptance of the idea of Poetry 
prevailing amongst us of late years, which is essentially false, 
because so narrow and so exclusive of the simplest poetry at 
one end of the scale, and of the highest poetry at the other, could 
make anyone doubt that a really poetic and imaginative concep¬ 
tion of woman mgst include the dedication, though not the entire 
dedication, of herself to domestic duty and tenderness. 

Is there nothing poetic in Wordsworth’s picture of a girl turning 
her wheel beside an English fire? 

Is there nothing poetic in Brrron’s d^ription, 

X inind at jicace with all below, 

A heart whoac ho))es are innocent, 


Or in Coventry Patmore’s, 

8o wiae in all ahe ought to know. 

So ignorant in all beside. 

Is there, I venture to ask, nothing poetic, nothing romantic 
in the description of a young girl who blends with cultivated sensi¬ 
bility to Literature and Art homely tasks thus described? 

.She brims tlie pail, 

Straining the udders with her dainty palms, 

Sweet as the milk they drain. She skims the orcam. 

And, with tier sleeves rolled up and round white arms, 

Makes the chum sing like boulder-baffled stream. 

A wimple on her head, and kirtlcd short. 

She hangs .he snow-white linen in the wind, 

A heavenly oarthliness. 

In the whole range of poetic literature there is no more cele¬ 
brated passage than the essentially domestic picture, in the Sixth 
Book of the Iliad, of Hector, Andromache, and their baby boy, 
whore the Trojan hero, before sallying forth to battle afresh, 
stretches out his arms to clasp the little Astyanax. It might be 
|)edantic to recite the passage in .the original. But here is an 
excellent translation of it by Mr. Walter Leaf 

So spake glorious Hector, Sod stretched out his arms to his boy. Bui 
the child shmk bock to tb bosom ol his tair-girdied aurse, diunayed hi 
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Uh dear fttiber's ospeoir, and in dread at the horse-hair orest that he beheld 
nodding fiercely tram the helmet’s top. Then his dear father laughed 
aloud, and his lady-mother; and forthwith glorious Hector took the helmet 
fljm his head and laid it, ail gleaming, upon the ground; then kissedohe 
his dear son, and dandled him in his arms. 

Surely everybody feels the poetic, the romantic character of 
the incident, founded on the loves of the household and the 
hearth. Turn to Chancer, to Milton, to Shakespeare, to any 
great Poet, and you will find that, like Dante, they included 
simple duties in their poetic conception of woman. Only in an 
age sicklied o'er with lackadaisical or simaiious seutimentsility 
could it be otherwise. 

But a poet’s ideals of what women should be, fuid often are, is 
shown not only by what he extols, but by what he condemns, 
and, in this respect, Dante, jxwt-like, is s|)aring and reserved. 
Most—indeed, nearly all—of the ptfrsons whom he indicates by 
name as being eternally punished in the Circles of the Inferno 
arc men; partly, perhaps, l>ecanse Dante, who, it must be owned, 
would have been loved by Doctor Johnson as a good hater, had 
political and other scores of the kind to settle with thos(> he 
describes as having a perpetual lease in the lower regions, but 
ill part, also, because he could not bring himself to write harshly 
of any woman he had known. But to a few notorious female 
rebels against what he deemed womanly character and conduct, 
and who had lived many hundred years before his day. ho is 
pitilessly severe. It would be difficult to quote lines from any 
Poet more so than those in which he describes Semiramis ns 
among those whom 

KuUh speranxtt gli conforta mni. 

She has not even hope to fall back on as a mitigation of her endless 
torments. Of her offences against his ideal of woman he says :— 

A Tizio di lusauiia fu ai rotta, 

Che Ubito fe locito in aua laggo, 

Ter torre il biosmo in ehe era oondnttia. 

She was so steeped in wickedness that she ])romiilgated laws per¬ 
mitting othera to act as she herself did, in order to annul the 
stigma, that would otherwise have been attached to her. He is 
a littJe hard and unjust to Dido, whom Virgil treats with such 
exquisite tenderness, in naming her along with “ lustful Cleo¬ 
patra” in the same passage. To Helen he is more indulgent, 
in words at least, content with saying that she was tho guilty 
cause of dire events. " per cut tanto reo tempo si vohe " ; but she 
does not escape endless expiation. Some of my readers will re- 
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member how much more damning of her conduct is Virgil in 
the Sixth Book of the Mneid, where Priam represents her as 
giving the signal to the Greeks to enter Troy, and havi^ 
concealed his sword, that he may fall a helpless victim to tft 
vengeance of Paris, whom the fair wanton wished to propitiate 
in the hour of her lord’s triumph. 

But what is Dante’s attitude towards Francesca da Bimini, in 
the most beautiful passage, it seems to me, in the whole range 
of narrative Poetry? Many, I am sure, know it by heart, and 
have thereby fortified themselves against the modem less-refined 
treatment of it even by men aspiring to be regarded as jxiets. 
Often as one has repeated it to oneself, one has never felt that 
Dante had for Francesca any harsher feeling than sympathetic 
compassion. He casts around her the halo of the purest senti¬ 
ment; ho brings *mnsic of matchless verbal sweetness to the 
description of the hour, the place, the circumstances of her dis¬ 
interested and unselfish surrender. The very lines in which he 
loads up to her |)athetic story, lines in which his feeling concern¬ 
ing frail and hapless love seems to be purposely expressed in 
general and wide-embracing language, are in themselves signifi- 
ciint to those who observe their meaning. He says that when ho 
heard Virgil name the numerous knights and fair dames who 
were suffering from having subordinated prudence to impulse, he 
only felt troubled for them and bewildered. 

Piet^ mi vintie, e fu guiwi sraarrito. 

The first thing he notices in Francesca and her lover is their 
buoyancy in the air, as though they were the finest and most 
tenuous of spirits; and when he says to Virgil that he would fain 
have speech with them, the reply is that he has only to iippeal 
to them by the love that still moves them, and they will draw 
nigh to him. Then follows that lovely simile of doves floating 
to call, and Francesca’s recognition of Dante with the words :— 

<) luiimBl grariogo e benignol 

who is sure to have pity on her hapless doom. When Francesca 
pauses in her narrative, and Dante bows his head for sorrow, 
Virgil shows what is his own feeling by the brief question 
addressed to Dante, “What think you?” Dante rephes in a 
voice broken by emotion ;— 


.0 lasfMil 

Qunnti doilci pensier, quanto dUio 
M<mi 6 vostoro nl doloroso possol 

and, turning to Francesca, he says that her fate fUla his eyes 




MOl'" luom’i wino cWMWttir 

.,....' . . 

. ud Ids hasrt by 

i| ' ^i^mpsthy, she teUs him ternpo ldim^^^ 

in the aesaon of sweet vgb», in itself a pr^famiiirty " 
&d melodious appeal fw indolgence, and that he must be pabibnt 
with her if she tells her tale, sobbing as she speaks. Tom 
between sweet remembrance and regret, she cannot refrun from 
recalling 

. . . . il dMsto rim, 

Ener baciato da cotanto amante, 

or intimating with supreme delicacy what ensued in the final line 
of her narratiTe 

Quel giomo piii non vi leggemino avante. 

The story she had been reading with Paolo Mdiatesta of Jjancelot 
and Guinevere fell from their hands, and that day they read no 
further on. And Dante? All he says is that he felt like to die 
for grief, and fell to the ground even as a dead body falls. From 
the first line to the last he utters no word of blame or reproach. 
He would not have been a poet had he done so. 

Let us now turn from the fifth l>(x>k of the f n/rmo to the third 
of the Paradiso, that we may add to onr knowledge of Dante's 
poetic conception of Woman. He there beholds Piccarda Donati, 
whom he had known in her lifetime on earth, but at first does 
not recognise, because, as she herself says with heavenly humility, 
she is now much fairer to look on than she was then. Withal, 
she adds, she occupies only an inferior place in Heaven, because 
she was forced, and sorely against her own will, to violate her 
vow of virginity. She begins her story by saying simply 

lo fui Del mondo vergine sorellii, 

that she was a nun dedicated to God, and goes on to tell how she 
was violently tom from her cloister by her brother, Forese Donati, 
and his accomplices, to further family ambition, and compelled to 
submit to the marriage rite. Dante, feeling, as it seems to me, 
that this did not detract from her merit, asks her if she is con¬ 
tented with the relatively inferior position in Paradise she says 
she is assigned among celestial denizens. I tnist many readers 
know her reply, for it is one of the noblest and most beautiful 
passages in the whole of the Divina Commedia. Like all fine 
passages in Poetry, adequate rendering of it in another tongue 
is not attainable. But the best translation of it with which I 
am acquainted is that of C. B. Cayley—not Cary, mark you— 
in terza rima, and of which I remember T availed myself when, 
many years ago, T was banning to leam Italian, and read 




Our »iu, O brother'iadi«, 

By power ot hatrUify. loro^ whU roekee wi wUt " 

For nought eln tiunting, only things p e e i eii i e d ^' . 

If we ihoold oraTe to be ezalM ctUl 
Ifore hi^Uy, then our will would not agree 
With Hia, who gives to us the place we fiU. 

For ’tis of our own will the very ground, 

That in the will of God we govern ours. 

Then comes that supremely beautifoi line, not to be suipassed by 
any line even in Dante 

In sua voluntade i nostra pace. 

Our peace is in submission to His will. 

• 

Ts it fanciful to think that in that line also Dante has betrayed 
and bequeathed to us, perhaps unconsciously, his main concep¬ 
tion of Woman, as a gentle and adoring creature, who finds her 
greatest happiness in subordinating her will to those who ore 
deserving of the trust she reposes in them? 

But Piccarda does not end the dialogue with her own story. 
She tolls Dante that the great Costauza, as she calls her, who 
inanied the German Henry the Fifth, was also tom from a 
convent where she had taken the veil, and forced into Boyal 
nuptials. But when she was thus compelled to violate her 
vows, 

Contra auo grade e contra buona uaanza. 

Non fu did vel del ouor giammai diaoiolta. 

She wore the vestal's veil within her heart. 

And, as if to indicate that the conduct of each was condoned by 
the Virgin of Virgins, Dante concludes by saying :— 

.... Ave 

Maria, esntando, e cantsndo vanio. 

She faded from our sight, singing Ave Maria, 

and once again he concentrated hie gaze on Beatrice, Beatrice 
whom he regarded as his highest poetic conception of Woman. 
Fully to grasp what that was, we must descend from Heaven 
to earth and recall the origin and growth of his adoration of 
her, as described in the Vita Nuova. 

To some commentators on Dante, the narrative to be read 
there has suggested difBcnlties when, in mlity, there are none, 
leading them to urge that a child of nine years of age could not 
feel what is therein described, and that, therefore, it is purely 
symbolic, and was written not about any human creature, but 
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indicated Philosophy, or the desire for spiritual enlightenment 
iind the search for heavenly wisdom, which was Dante’s over¬ 
powering impulse almost from the cradle. The answer to sncli 
ffi^ interpretation of the jmssage is that it betrays an utter ignor¬ 
ance of the emotional precocity of the poetic temperament, and 
of the vag\ie but ink'nse hold Ijove can acquire over Poets from 
their earliest years. 

Of the reality underlying the idealism of the Vita Nuova, we 
therefore need have no doubt whatever. Dante’s Beatrice was 
Beatrice Portinari, a Florentine maid first, a Florentine bride 
later, whose people lived in the Corso, near the Canto de' Pazzi. 

All that follows in the narrative of the* Vita Nuova may be 
relied on just ns implicitly: how, when she was eighteen years 
of age, he met her again walking in the streets of Florence 
between two noble ladies older than herstdf, and graciously, as 
Dante says, returned his salute; how, with the naff shyness of 
a youth consumed with love, he tried to dissemble it by pre¬ 
tending to be enamoured of another damsel, which only made 
Beatrice took away when she met him; and how he contrived 
to convey to her indirwtly. through a ix)eni he wrote, that she 
had misjudged him: bow, thereon, she Ifwked on him graciously 
once more: and how, alas! in her twenty-fifth year, she was 
summoned from this world to the world above. Then the Vita 
Kuora draws moumfnlh' to a close, ending with these significant 
words ;— 

.\ftcr 1 lind written this sonnet, there a|>|)eareil to me u wonderful vision, 
in wliieli I siiw tliinas tiiut iiinile me determine to write no more of this 
di’Sr Saint until I slioiild lie able to write r>f lier tiioro worthilr; and, of 
a siirett, she knows that I stiidK to iittiiiii unto this end witli all iny 
|>uwers. So, if it shall please Him hy Whom all thinfai live, to spare my 
life for some more years, J hope to say that of her whieh never yet hath 
been said of any Indy; and tlien may it please Him, who is the Father of 
nil "ood, to suffer my soul to see the alory of its mistress, the sainted 
Beatrice, who now, ubidiiij; in j;lory, Irsiketh upon the face of Him who is 
liicssed (nr ever and ever. 

For the fulfilment of that deti^rmination we must ndurn to the 
IHtina Comniedia, written in the fulness of the Poid’s powders. 
But there are thre«; lines in the Vita Nuova about the death of 
Beatrice that have haunted me ever since T first read them, and 
whose beauty, I am sure, all will feel:— 

Non la ci tolse qualitk di aclo, 

N& di color, aiccorae I'altro fvco, 

Ma aoln fu aua gran benignitode: 

lines very difficult to translate, but the meaning of which is that 
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she died neither from chill nor from fever, which canies off other 
mortals, but only of her great benignuess, or excess of goodness, 
which rendered earth an unfitting dwelling-place for her, and 
Paradise her only true home. * 

It is not necessary to comment here on the first Canto of 
the IHvina Comtnedia, That, one has done already before the 
Dante Society, and it is not requisite for one’s present theme. 
But in Canto the Second we meet with the Beatrice of the 
Vita Nitova. She it is that sends Virgil, who dwells in the 
neutral territory of Limbo, to the Poet, saying :— 

lo Hun Bontrioc, obc ti faccio andare. 

Amor mi masse, ehe mi fa parlare. 

And not only does she say tliat she is animated by love, which 
has caused her, now in Heaven, to feel so compassionately 
towards him, but also because he loved her so while she was 
on earth, aud continued to do so after she had quitted it, with 
a fidelity that has lifted him above the crowd of ordinary mortals, 
mid made of him a I’oet. Here, let it be said in passing, we 
get another indication of Dante’s poetic conception of Woman, 
which is, among other qualities, to co-operate in the making 
and fostering of Poets, a mission in which they have never been 
wanting. Where, indeed, is the Poet who could not say of some 
woman, and, if he be fortunate, of more than one, what, in the 
Twenty-second Canto of the Vurgatorio, Dante makes Statius 
say to Virgil, “ Per te pocta fui,” “ It was through you that I 
became a Poet.” 

Throughout the remaining Cantos of the Inferno, Beatrice 
naturally is never mentioned, nor yet in the Purgatorio, till we 
reach Canto the Thirtieth, wherein occurs perhaps the most 
painful scene in the awe-inspiring poem. In it she descends from 
Heaven, an apparition of celestial light, compared by the Poet 
to the daz/ding dawn of a glorious day. Smitten with fear, he 
turns for help to Virgil, but Virgil has left him. “Weep not,” 
says Beatrice to him, “that Virgil is no longer by your side; 
you will need all your tears when you hear me.” Then begins 
her terrible arraignment:— 

Quaidami ben: ben son, bon son Beatrice, 
look on me well! Yes, I am Beatrice. 

Confused, Dante gazes upon the ground, and then glances at a 
fountain hard by; but, seeing his own image trembling in the 
water, he lowers his eyes to the green sward encircling it, and 
fixes them there, while she uiibniids him for his deviation from 
absolute fidelity to her memoiy, and his disregard of her heavenly 
voii. iixxxra. N.8. 3 Y 
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still tb 1^^ 8a^ that 

Dante was a man of atrc^ paaauuu, and poadbly, ind^ pmb> 
ably, he was. But Beatrioe aeema to reproach him with only one 
transgression, and, if one is to say what one thinks, she 
always appeared to me a little hard on him. Bor does she rest 
content till she has compelled him to confess his fault. He does 
so, and then she tells him to lay aside his grief, and think no 
more of it, for he is forgiven. Perhaps, in mitigation of the feeling 
that her severity was in excess of the cause, one ought to re¬ 
member, since it is peculiarly pertinent to my theme, that we 
are in the above harrowing scene presented with the crowning 
characteristic of Dante's poetic conception of Woman, that, be 
the offence against her what it may, she forgets and forgives. 

It might be interesting on some other occasion to inquire how 
far Dante's poetic conception of Woman is shared by Poets 
generally, and by the greater Poets of our own land in jsir- 
ticular. Meanwhile one may affirm that the inquiry would serve 
to show that it is in substance the same, though no other Poet, in 
whatsoever tongue, has extolled and gloriiied a woman us Dante 
did Beatrice. But Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, Scott, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Shellt^y, Tetinyson, could all be sliown, by 
apposite illustration, to leave on the mind a conception of 
woman as a being tender, devoted, faithful, helpful, “ sweet, and 
sei-viceable," as Tennyson stiys of Elaine, quick to respond to 
affection, sensitive to beauty in Nature and the Arts, syiniaithising 
companion alike of the hearth and of man's struggle with life- 
in a word, a creature of whom it is true to say, us, indeed, Byron 
hot said, that “Love is her whole existence,’' meaning by Ix>ve 
not what is too frequently in these days falsely presented to us 
in novels as such, but Love through all the harmonious scale of 
loving, maternal, filial, conjugal, romantic, religious, and 
universal. 

Bead then the Poets. They have a nobler conception of 
woman and of life than the novelists. Their unobtrusive but 
conspicuous teaching harmonises with the conduct of the best 
women, and has its deep foundation in a belief in the beneficent 
potency of Love, from the most elementary up to an apprehension 
of the meaning of the last line of the Dimna Gommedia :— 

Amor che muove il sole e I'ldtre stelle. 

I.ove that keeps the sun in its oouree, and joumeye with the plonets in 
their orbit. 


AtiFBED Austin. 



ENGLAND SEEN ®HEODGH ESBNOH EfBS. 

NfvsB before has England welcomed to her shores so ma^ 
French visitors as are confidently expected this snmmer. A 
large proportion of them will probably see this country for the 
first time. What is most likely to strike them here? With 
what will they probably be pleased, and with what displeased? 

To a certain extent these questions may be answered by 
referring to the writings of those French residents in and 
visitors to this country who, at different times, have recorded 
their impressions. Sometimes these impressions are to be found 
in a careful study of our life and ways, such as Taine’s Notes 
sur I’Angletcrre; but much oftener they must be gleaned here 
and there from tffe works either of diplomatists, like Chateau¬ 
briand or Guizot, or from the miscellaneous writings of authors 
so diverse as Voltaire, Bourgi‘1, Madame de Stael, and Emile 
Zola, who all spent some time in England. So, of course, did 
other celebrated Frenchmen, of whom Montesquieu is the best 
known; but to go back so far would open up comparisons 
between the England of the twentieth century and that of the 
eighteenth. Indeed, as it is, many observations made even by the 
writers included in this survey could not possibly be made to-day. 

It is curious to note how different at different times has been 
the attitude of French writers to England. I have gone through 
the works of about a score of writers, or rather, such part of 
those works as bear upon England and English life. Some of 
these writers are novelists, one of whom, M. Bourget, has intro¬ 
duced skilful and delicate portraits of English characters into 
his fiction. Mdrimde, although he looked like an Englishman (so 
said Taine), and although he certainly had a strain of English 
blood in him, and lived much with English people—died, in fact, 
tended by two English women—never seems to have thought of 
portraying English characters in his stories. Italy, and still 
more Spain, fired his imagination, not England. Neither did 
Zola in^duco English characters into his novels, perhaps wisely, 
for he could not speak English freely. 

Only one of the twenty odd writers included can fairly be 
described as really unfriendly to us. He is not well known in 
England, and so many more gracious and kindly than ungradons 
and unkindly things have been said of us by our neighbours, that 
we can well afford to forget this exception, who shall therefore 
be nameless. M. Emile Boutmy, a recent raitic, cannot be 
called altogether friendly; but his book is a serious study of our 
institutions and characteristics rather than a record of travel 

3 T 2 
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impressions. Whether we agree with his conclusions or not, we 
must admit that he has not jumped to them without previous 
thought and study, and much of them. The somewhat critical 
altitude of another, but not well-known writer, may be accounted 
for by the fact that he was a Professor of French in English 
schools at the time of the Boer War. 

Taine, to whom first place must be given, though careful to 
state that he is not *' un anglomane,” was always fair to us. He 
had a charitable explanation for everything, and detraction was 
impossible to him. On the whole, no French critic has been 
fairer to us, although, of course, he found spots on the English 
sun. Bourget, on the other hand, openly confesses to being 
"an anglomane,” but his Etudes Anglaises are less profound, 
less penetrating, more written merely with the light touch of 
one intending to amuse himself and others, than Taine's serious 
pages, although these, too, do not profess to be more than day-to- 
day notes of a stay in England revised during a second visit. 

Voltaire’s best known criticism of England is, of course, that 
\vc had too few sauces and too many religions. His impressions 
were mixed; and naturally he could no more resist sharpening 
his wits upon us than a cat can resist shar^ieniug her claws on 
leather-covered chairs. Bousseau, who came to England in 17G6, 
after having made Switzerland too hot to hold him, was so much 
absorbed in pitying himself and quarrelling with Hume that he 
made only three valuable contributions to French criticism of 
England : the country was damp and cold, which caused the 
vegetables to have little taste and the game none; the meat and 
milk were excellent; and the spring much later than on the Con¬ 
tinent. He whined, with singular la«k of humour, that now the 
English had him in their midst, they did not think nearly so 
much of him as when be was at a distance. 

Guizot’s being a Protestant perhaps helped him to nnderstan<l' 
and adapt himself to English life so quickly and easily ns he did. 
M6rim4e, though essentially a Latin soul and not " un anglo¬ 
mane,” was nevertheless one of the few Frenchmen of his 
century to have some real understanding of and sympathy with 
us. Chateaubriand thought " tous Ics anglais sont fous par 
nature ou par ton,” yet rubbed along with us very well on the 
whole. Madame de Stael was chiefly impressed with the wrong 
notions of the English which would be gathered by anyone 
trusting to existing works upon them. And, finally, Zola, who 
was in London twice, found much to admire and much to repel, 
though he does not seem to have passed any strikingly original 
criticism on our country. 

A large proportion of French writers on England and the 
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English have been inspired with a genuine desire to be Mendly 
and to do what in them lay towards removing some of the' many 
misconceptions of our character and institutions prevalent in 
thbir country. About the time of the “ revelations ’* made 
a certain famous London newspaper in the ’eighties, a type of 
French writer undoubtedly rejoiced in the unmasking at last of 
that ancient hypocrite John Bull, who after all was no better 
than anyone else, but probably worse, &c., &c. And again, 
during and shortly after the Bror War, there was a good deal 
of writing of the Aoh yess, v’Ul les Anglais type. But it is well 
to remember the sage advice to those who live in glass houses, 
and the only present justification for disinterring these publi(»> 
tions—the productions, be it remembered, of writers of no parti¬ 
cular reputation or importance—is in order the more forcibly to 
bring out how greatly for the better things have since changed. 
Our neighbours do not now make remarks like Dumas’—that 
English is only corrupted French : nor do we make observations 
like Douglas .'IciTold’s—that the best thing about France was the 
strait dividing it from England. Moreover, even at the time of 
the Boer War, when feeling between France and England was 
painfully strained, a French writer, who had lived several years 
in England, and who shall not be nameless,* was so much im¬ 
pressed by the misrdiievousness of the misunderstandings between 
the two nations, and of their mutual ignorance, that he wrote a 
l)ook, /Iw Pays de John Bull, which was a veritable entente- 
cordiale work at a time when no such entente seemed even 
possible. 

On the whole, it must in fairness be said that it is extremely 
doubtful whether we could gather together a collection of English 
observations and works on France as penetrating, as just, and 
as accurate as those of the writers alluded to above. 

Whoever studies the impressions of England recorded by 
French writers, must perceive that our balance-sheet of good 
and evil, as drawn up by them, shows a heavy sum on the credit 
side. We cannot, surely, quarrel with Taine and others even 
of our friendliest caritics, for being struck with the contrasts 
London affords between the highest pitch of luxury and the 
lowest depth of squalor. Wc cannot, smely, complain if many 
French critics find our climate depressing, nor if they do not 
appreciate our notions of Babbath-keeping, or invariably admire 
the British public’s methods of holiday making. We are apt to 
strike even those of our own race who have been born in colonies, 
as cold and distant: who can, therefore, complain if we have 


(1) M. Paul Maieun. 
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strnck Frenchmen in a similar light? And, finally, who can 
deny the existence of vice and poverty in onr midst? And these 
are the chief defects pointed out by serious French ciitics. 
^Most French writers consider us as a nation deficient *^10 
subtlety, crammed with facts and lacking in ideas. “ Indi- 
vidnellement b^tes et en masse un peuple admirable,” was 
Mdrimde’s way of putting it. Whatever money, common sense 
and patience could do, he added, the English did; but they 
knew no more about art than his cat. Taine had somewhat the 
same idea in his mind when he said that the inside of an English¬ 
man’s head could be fairly accurately compared with one of 
Murray’s guide-books—many facts, few ideas, quantities of 
useful and exact information, statistics, figures, historical details, 
with moral maxims as a sort of preface; but no vue d’etuemble, 
no literaiy charm. He then instances a young and very distin¬ 
guished Englishman, who was an excellent classic, knowing 
Catullus almost by heart, yet incapable of writing six pages of 
critical dissertation upon tte Latin poet. Two more recent 
critics have said somewhat the same thing again, in rather 
different words. M. Boutmy, for instance, considers that French 
contempt for facta and English lack of aptitude for metaphysical 
speculation and for generalisations, had been chiefly instrumental 
in digging the gulf fixed (as he thought) between the two nations.^ 
And M. d’Humi&res ^ said the fundamental differences between 
French and English were due to the fact that the former see 
the universe in its intellectual and the latter in its moral aspect. 
Intellect, observe, is always attributed to the French as a 
national characteristic, and disallowed to us. 

French writers have judged onr scenery far too much by what 
they have seen on their way to Ix)ndon from their port of landing, 
and by the immediate surroundings of the metropolis. Rtill, they 
have expressed a genuine admiration for it, oven though they 
may have seen England as a land of mists, often triste in 
aspect, rather than ns a precious stone set in a silver sea, or 
another Eden, demi-paradise. Taine compared the ” beautds 
tendres et touchantes” of the English landscape in June with 
those of Holland, and the soft greys and neutral tints with the 
tones of Bembrandt’s canvases. He was deeply struck with the 
restfulnesB of our scenery, and its peculiar suitability to, from 
its very contrast with, the energetic, decided English character. 

Bourget, who has travelled ranch in these inlands, rejoices in 
the pale blues of onr skies. " Le ciel anglais, nettoyd de see 
brumes, offre an regard nne nuance divine d’azur veloutd.” And 
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for him the charm of a small Kentish or Sussex town 
never pales. 

Chateaubriand found English scenery “triste mais char- 
mante." Familiar as he was with Gray, he was continuafly 
discovering country churchyards where the Elegy might have 
been written, and leas over which lowing herds might any 
moment wind. Most French writers judge English country life 
to be less monotonous than their own; and this is the opinion 
of English writers competent really to pass judgment on life in 
the French provinces. 

Our " taciturnity ” seems to have passed almost into a proverb 
with the French; yet Taine contrived to find us, in our own 
land, " trfes causeurs,” and charitably remarked that if we were 
not BO in other lands, it was probably because we had to speak 
in a foreign tongue. Moreover, instead of finding us curmudgeons, 
he thought us “ more than obliging.” Madame de StaSl also 
has something to say about our famous tadtumity, in which, 
after seeing the number, diversity, and extravagant wording of 
our advertisements, she refused ever to believe again. M6rim4e 
—not a talkative nor a very sociable person—^was yet deeply 
impressed with the *'hedgehoggidmess” (hiristonnerie) of the 
northern Scotch. Indeed, judging from their writings, it is plain 
that the French usually find the Scotch much less sympathetic 
even than the English; but that the Irish attract them most 
of all—which anyone might expect. 

With scarcely an exception, every French writer on England 
comments upon Hyde Park, and especially upon the How. This 
usually leads them to speak of the healthiness of the appearance 
and the fine development of the people frequenting toat select 
locality, and also of Englishwomen, their dress and their beauty. 
In tbe matter of taste in dress, Englishwomen may congratulate 
themselves on having made much progress since Taine’s time, 
and even since Boiirget first visited England. (His Etudes 
AnglaUes appeared about 1886.) The outrageously crude 
colours, the overtrimming, overloading with finery, and utter 
absence of graceful outlines in Englishwomen’s attire pestered 
Taine more than even the popinjay on the battlefield of Holmedon 
pestered poor Hotspur. He could not sway with so many and 
such discordant colours—pink and purple, violet and puce, bril¬ 
liant green and red; and the appearance of Mrs. Citizen in 
particular struck him as “ enormously ridiculous.” Apparently 
the cohmrts of fine ladies in the park in 1862, and even 
ten years later, gleamed in purple and gold in such a 
way as to put the Assyrian to utter shame. Mountains 
of rhododendrons or of some other flower rose up on their 
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too small for anjrthii)® but a ddl* They wore their clothes, 
complains Taine, about as gracefully as a oo^rack wears the^ 
cfiats hung upon it. But he admitt^ that they looked weU*in 
riding and travelling dress. Years earlier, Mdiimde had con- , 
fessed that his pen was unequal to describing the vagaries and 
crudities of Englishwomen’s clothes. Even Bonrget is—or was 
—afiSicted with the too bright colours which, he said, all English¬ 
women wore unless they were directly under the influence of 
Continental fashions; while Max O’Bell—a kindly judge of ns, if 
not a very smious observer—made a somewhat similar complaint. 
Tills is one of those charges that can hardly now be laid at 
the door of Englishwomen. 

As for Englishwomen themselves, French writers generally 
agree that they are much less of coquettes, much more natural 
than Frenchwomen; but—they have less womanly charm. Their 
faces often struck Taine as simply babyish wax dolls with glass 
eyes, perfectly devoid of expression. Some, however, he 
admitted to be angelically lieautifnl, but others were extremely 
ugly, almost grotesque—a point of view very common among 
French writers. In Society it was chiefly their extreme freshness 
and blooming complexions that struck him: but he confessed 
to being far more at ease with English than with French 
women. With the former, he had no vague fear that all 
the time he was being criticised, laughed at, and generally 
turned inside out by some trenchant feminine wit; he felt he 
had a right to be what he was—“ just ordinary.” ‘Nevertheless, 
he did not consider the Englishwoman had the art of *c fairc 
jolie femme: she knew nothing of a host of daintinesses and 
prettinesscs familiar to the Frenchwoman : she might put on 
beautiful new dresses and he perfectly "groomed.” but she was 
not attractive, and one soon tired of her. Moreover, it was only 
very rarely, he thought, that an Englishwoman had the making 
of a good salonikre. And Tainc’s view is a typical French view. 
Even now it is not likely to be seriously alten'd. 

Tjike many other French authors, he has paid delicate tribute 
to English girlhood. The modest violet type of hlnshing English 
maiden, with her downcast eyes, filled him with nothing bnt 
admiration ; " the Frenrh girl,” he lamented. " is a flower which 
blows too quickly.” Years before. Chateaubriand had remarked 
that, when ho saw the boldness and pertness of certain young 
girls in his own country, he regretted the shyness and modesty 
of English maidens; " a child without innocence,” he conclnded. 

" is like a flower without perfume.” 

The most perfect English type, says Taine, who enumerated 
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mimy :^r^, js BaoMf fait «n9 bliidiii)|; on tite' 

threshold of womanhood; “'porer tiian fiaphael’s 

t madonnas, an Eve incapable of falling,” with a voice like 
delia's, and before whom eyes are lowered from involnnt^ 
respect. Of such are several of Shakespeare’s heroines; English 
literatore has put them, says Taine, in the very forefront; “ elles 
Bont la plus parfaite fleur du pays.” Yet he recognised in this 
type a certain limitation, by virtue of its very incapability of 
failing—what M^rimfe perhaps referred to when, in a pet with 
his Inconnue, he calls her one of the “chilly women of the 
north.” They could not forgive all, for they did not, and never 
could, know all. 

The commonest English typo, as depicted by Taine, is a much 
less flattering portrait than that of the most perfect type, yet 
who con say it is^ caricature? Four times out of five, he says, 
the typical Englishwoman’s characteristics are capacity to endure 
much, and often signs of already having endured much. The 
typical Englishman shows chiefly capacity for action, for sus¬ 
tained effort, for concentrated attention ; he has drawn features, 
with nothing gentle or reflective about them, a set jaw, an 
impassive countenance. He is all “ steadfastness, in fact, 
though this is not the word Taine really wanted. 

The English Sunday is naturally very often commented on, 
as is our “ puritanism,” and the deep traces left by the Bible 
upon our life and literature; but it must be confessed that very 
often English Sabbatarianism is exaggerated, even absurdly so. 

A wet London Sunday Taine found " horrible ” ; he had no idea 
what it could be like. He evidently agreed with Stendhal as to 
Sabbatarianism spoiling one day out of seven and destroying 
onc-seventh of human happiness. M^rimdc writes to his 7n- 
ronnne that ho had fled to Hampton Court on " le Lord’s day ” 
to avoid temptation to suicide. Bonrget is the first Frenchman 
hold enough to put in a plea for a day “ so ridiculed and 
calumniated, yet so. delightful.” Those who execrated the ador¬ 
able English Sunday had never known what overwork meant: 
it was a blessed break in the distracting rush of life. 

Tf in the works of French writers on England we do not find 
many compliments to the English climate, that is partly bccauro 
they have, judged it too much by the climate of Tjondon, which 
thirty or forty years ago seems to have heen much dirtier and 
foggier than now. M^rim<*c complained that, under pretext of 
its being .Tune, ho was exposed to murderous draughts, and many 
writers have groaned at the aspect of Ixmdon on a wet toy. 

Few foreigners have admired T/mdon more than Taine, from 
the terrace view at Tlichmond to the Docks and Shadwell Basin, 
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that he thought the poveriy and filth and ngi of ShadweQ itaelf 
exceeded anythii^ he had seen in Maneillea, Antwerp, or Para. 

Taine, lite (rther writers, notes the pink and white type of 
English—^the perfect human animal, the Lifeguard type, in short, 
which seems to make every French viator open his eyes and his 
month too. And Taine is only one of several writers who have 
been struck with the fidelity to nature of Tom Hughes, when he 
makes his hero ride valiantly on top of the Bugby coach, ottering 
no word of complaint, though numb and nckrly perished with 
cold. Our neighbours, in short, credit us not only with loving 
danger and endurance, but w'ith the power to stand, should occa¬ 
sion require it, impassive and undaunted amid the whirling 
fragments of a dismembered universe. 

Some impressions are continually recorded by French writers 
on England; others are only met with occasionally. Many 
tributes may be found to the *' incomparable Finglish hospitality,” 
but only a few to our conservatism and sense of the past, and of 
continuity, or the fact that we do not have revolutions—all which 
so greatly pleased M. Bourget. We. preserve sovereignty, he 
said, and other mediseval institutions, merely bringing them up 
to date, not destroying them root and branch. 

To come to the more individual impressions of individual 
writers, Mdrim^e, writing, in the ’sixties, to the Inconnue fof 
course an Englishwoman), complained grievously of the fact 
that in London people still a.te as much and took quite as long 
over doing so as the year before. " The time they take over 
dinner in this country is positively inhuman,” ho exclaims. 
Never less than two hours and a half at table, and, except the 
roast mutton, there was nothing he liked! At this time M^rim^c 
was much asked out—indeed, quite feted. From 1R56 until his 
health failed, it was his habit to spend part of eveiy season in 
ra>ndon. But whereas ho complained that he had to eat too 
much, other French writers, especially some modern ones, have 
eomplained of being half-starved here. When invited to an 
English dinner-party, says one, ” Uttttz-vmis Wen nupararavt ”: 
otherwise yon wnll go hungiy. 

Madame de BtaSl visited England twice, but her Lettrez mr 
VAnfjleterre are chiefly devoted to a study of our political institu¬ 
tions. She thought no unbiassed person could help admitting 
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oaUed it/‘Koah’e AA ’without ^ heceanty ^ Floods**' ^la 
hiiAorioal chaos in plaster under a glass cage,*’ but still he thpq|d>^ 
it a great curiosity. M4rim6e considered it “ parfa^ement ridi~ 
eule,” but worth going to England to see. 

Sometimes we receive unexpected compliments from our 
French critics; at other times we feel surprised that they do not 
comment oftener upon what we have been accustomed to think 
our very good points. For instance, I can only find one or two 
references to what is surely an English characteristic, love of and 
kindness to animals; it is M. d’Humiires who notes this. 
Mdrimde alone sighs for an English servant, able to understand 
him without his needing to speak, and Chateaubriand alone 
comments on our superior cleanliness. Most writers admire our 
methods of bringing up, if not of educating, children. Old 
England is the paradise of yonth, says Max O’Bell. 

Chateaubriand, when first he visited London, was a half- 
starved, penniless imigri, with shattered health. He lived, with 
others as poor as himself, in a garret in Holbom, tramped about 
London sight-seeing, and was so lost in admiration of the beanty 
of Westminster Abbey that he contrived to be shut up in it all 
night. Ho selected the spot by Chatham’s statue, and there lay 
till he watched a summer morning dawn through the stained glass 
windows—an experience few can have had. When he next 
visited England it was as French Ambassador to the Court of 
St. .Tames’s, and he lived in a mansion in Portland Place. He 
was not altogether an admirer of our life, sympathetic critic 
though ho was of our literature. As Ambassador he found the 
Tiondon season in 1822 a "rie cnefenutt'e,” to which a galley 
slave’s life would have been a hundred times preferable. From 
^ix in the morning, according to him, till midnight, it was an 
incessant change of dress and rushing about from one dissipation 
to another; and at midnight, instead of going to bed, ever 3 rone 
dressed again (for the fifth time in the day) to go to an evening 
party. 

Le Biipr£me bon ton 4tiu( do no poiivoir pdndtrer dans les petite salons 
d’un bnl privd, de rester dans I’esoalier obstrud par la loule, et do so trouver 
nex b nos aveo le duo de Somerset; bdatitude oii je suis atrivd une tens. les 
Anglais do la nouvello race sonb infinimont plus friyoles que nous; la tdte 
lour toume pour im Shavi, 
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Oar chief defect wm '■ orgueil,’* Bn almost nntrmnslatable 
word, but, added Chateaabmnd, it is a uniTersal defect. He 
makes some comments on the English clergy, one of whom 
showed him, in the days of his poverty, ranch kindness- 
comments which prove that ho w'ould have agreed with his 
Majesty King Edward’s alleged dislike of a dancing clergyman. 
Nothing was more shocking to n foreigner, said Chateaubriand, 
than to see a young clergyman lugging a pretty woman around in 
an English country dance. 

Chateaubriand is one of the few French writers who have- 
noticed the sunsets through the trees in Kensington Gardens, 
though it was the summer sunsets, not the winter ones, that 
pleased him so much. 

To come to quite modem writers, M. Boutmy is chiefly 
impressed with our lack of synqmth}', our hardness, not to say 
harshness, to the weak—our “ individualism.” in short. We an* 
each for hims(.*lf, and the devil take the. hindmost—which he 
often docs. He allows us no sympathy at all. but t.h<*n sympathy 
is one thing, and ” sympathie ” quite another, and. bearing this 
ill mind, something may be said for M. Tloutmy's opinions. He 
does, however, allow us sentimenfality. sincere sentimentality, 
to which, with Christianity, was due such a- rt'form as tin* aboli¬ 
tion of slavery. Our very coolness he attributes merely to the 
dnlness of our physical imagination. His summing up of the 
English type must be quoted, and may fairly be contrasted with 
Taine’s:— 

Fidilu iiii fond ]irpsi|iie pennuiipnt do In men, In jnsipli; ost n-sle 

ct rcKtcru trns iiidividii>iIi»to, tr'-K pnii ciiindiln do Kyiiipiitldc!. tros orjinnillonx 
jusquo duns riimiiililo d'liiu- dovotion intonso, trj-H diVliii^iionso di-s iiatioiiK 
otrangores ct. trtis iiiipro)iro rV w; llll■lllngl‘^ iivi-o clli'S, inniipidilo do ooiii- 
prendro, memo do loin. Iti Koliduriti* dii iiiondn oivilisd, iiir-lind k divisor los 
questions, k lex moroolnr moiiio, iiidifforoid ii riddi- do los n'uiiir ilans iiiio 
vasto synthfise. 

M. Paul Maisim’s friendly work, piiblishe-d in 1901. advises 
the reader, if he wishes to suo London at its brightest and tw-stj 
to do BO on a Saturday afternoon, when the crowd has a human 
aspect, when people talk and laugh aloud, and, in short, have 
time to live. It is on Saturday, not Sunday, that the English 
are “ endimanchfs" in which them is much truth, us then* is 
in his remark that Saturday nftemnoii is the English substitute 
for the Continental Sunday—a fioint no other writer seems to 
have made. M. Maison combats vigorously the notion that in 
London there are no “ badauds ” fcockncys—no exact equivalent!. 
The true Tjondoner, ho says, is ever ready to stop and gaze at 
trifles. But the London " badaud ” only looks, and says nothing. 
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whereas the ParisiaQ “ hadaud not oiily : loeto, hot talln too— 
talks a great deal. Our friendly modem critic was fdrased witii 
the English nurse’s dress, stupefied with that glorious personsee 
th8 Guardsman, charmed with our women, and ravished wim 
our young girls, fie got along, in short, excellently with every¬ 
thing till it came to the management of the minute portions dealt 
out to him in a London restaurant; but he did not, like Oliver 
Twist, dare to ask for moro. Like Max O’Bell, he raves about 
the West End sliop-girlsl They are "lei pliu ravissantes 
itrMures du monde; theirs are " eertainement les plus jolts 
minois qui se puissent voir.” He was less charmed with the 
rtisiilts of “ flirting,” which, he says—for there is a serious side 
to him—exposes girls to bitb'r mortifications and deceptions, 
tarns marriage into a lottery, and gives the best matrimonial 
chances to the girf with the fewest qualities that go to the making 
of a good wife. "II en resulte une situation absolument itn- 
morah’ et humiliante pour les jeiines fillcs aii emur fier.” 

A tous nos critiques fratiqais, tous nos remerciments. 

ConstANCE A. Rahnicoat. 



DELANE AND "THE TIMES." 


Mb. tlnsTicB Dabubg, iu bis Bununiag-up of a recent libel case, 
described The Times as " a national institution." How far I’he 
Times, like other national institutions, bas dedined from its 
meridian in the days when Abraham Lincoln called it “ the most 
powerful thing in the world, except, perhaps, the Mississippi," 
may best be judged by reading the Life of John Dclanc, its 
greatest editor. There is no position in this country which may 
confer on its possi‘S8ur so much power with so little responsibility 
as that of the editor of a great newspaper. He is answerable 
to his employer, who may be one or several proprietors; and, of 
course, he is responsible to the public in the sense that he may 
be called on to prove his words in a court of law. Itut except 
in an action for libel, no one can question his motives, or 
demand his sources of information, or move to reduce his salary, 
annoyances to which a Minister of State is exposed. The 
permanent head of a Government office is a jxiwcrful person, 
but he can only influence legislation; whereas an editor can 
create and guide the public opinion which brings about !■ ^i-l.if i>iii 
The nameless and inaccessible seclusion in which an editor dix>s 
his work only increases his authority, and inspires in the majority 
of men something of the awe with which the ancients regarded 
Destiny, and with which some Oriental races still worship their 
gods. Even Anthony Trollopci's audacious picture of an editor 
in a Turkish bath, attacked by an importunate contributor, failed 
to destroy the divinity which hedges the editorial chair. The 
Life of Delane, therefore, could not fail to be interesting, and 
his biographer is rarely qualified for his task. Mr. Arthur 
Dasent was bom in the bosom of The Times, for he is the son 
of Sir George Dasent, who married Delane’s sister, and was 
his assistant-editor. If we have a cromplaint to make against 
Mr. Dasent it is that he has not given us more of the vie intime 
of Printing House Square. The peeps which he has allowed us 
to have of Delane actually at his work are delightful, but tantalis¬ 
ing ; we wish that, having drawn the curtain a little on one side, 
ho had pulled it right back. Mr. Dasent pleads compulsory 
compression, which is a matter between himself and his pub¬ 
lisher. But if a third volume was impossible, we could have 
spared some of the correspondence. Bir Charles Wood and 
Lord Clarendon, for instance, though clever statesmen in their 
day, are not interesting to the present generation. There are. 
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too, lelitiere about ContiDeiitai jaunts whinh selection ought to 
have ruled out, lor hotel-bills and mosquitoes aSect tlw ordinary 
traveller much as they did the editor of The Tmee. We wou|fl 
glddly have exchanged the tourist’s chat for some more of those 
nsj letters which Delane wrote to hi« conttibutors about their 
subjects, and of which the review of liord Eiandhurst’s cbaiimter 
and career at the end of the second volume is a masterly 
specimen. 

Most people know that every building has its keynote; 
and that when a preacher is mounting the pulpit in one 
of our big churches or cathedrals, the organist will often give 
him that note. Delane had a wonderful art of giving his leader- 
writer the key-note of his article by writing a few sentences on 
a slip of blue paper. Uow we would like to read some of those 
blue slips, writteSi at eleven o’clock at night to Galleuga, or 
firodrick, or Lowe I Very human and pleasing is Delane’s 
apology to Dean Wace for “ the momentary indignation to which 
1 was moved by the late hour at which one of your articles was 
concluded. . . . Fray believe that the indignation was only 
momentary, and did not even survive the journey home, 
whereas 1 hope that the world as well as myself will hold very 
much that you have written in grateful remembrance.” The 
Dean had resented the editor’s indignation, and this was the 
editor’s retort. Now we know how Delane got some of their 
Ijcst work out of some of the best men of his day. The obituary 
notices of celebrated men are amongst the most anxious parts 
of an editor’s duty. ” The fell sergeant, death,” does not 
always give the editor decent notice before making one of his 
arrests; and so Delane writes to his assistant-editor, “I most 
sincerely hope Lord Derby will not die. Never expecting such 
a calamity, I have made no provision for it. He ought to 
be treated with great respect, &e." Brougham gave Delane 
much trouble. Be writes in 1852 to Dasent: ” Now that we 
have done so well with the Duke” (i.e. of Wellington), “I 
begin to be anxious about Brougham, and the more so as 1 
can’t think of anyone who would do him justice. Ten years 
ago he would have been handed over for Tyas to slaughter 
without remorse; but we have improved upon that feeling, and 
bis life ought to be generously written, not without a sufficient 
mention of his many failings, but with a handsome recognition 
of his great merits and greater aspirations. I am by no means 
sure that Phillips would not do him best; he did that Orleans 
family so well. Just turn the matter over in your mind.” 
Brougham, who was quite an intimate friend of Delane, did 
not die until twelve years later, and the greater part of his 
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mamnir had been written by Btowef who hinuelf died of feyw 
at Balaclava, ten yean before hia illuatrioua subject. All this 
is of surjpassing interest, because it reveals to us a H pwiaHat 
his work, and, as we have written above, we would fain hCve 
had more of it. But the present authorities of Printiug House 
Square have preferred a precisely opposite complaint against Mr. 
Daseut. They complain that he has published tcxi much about 
the inner life of Tlic Times, and that '' secrets and contidunces 
have been revealed without tiic courtesy of consulting those 
who are their present wardens." Whut secrets and what 
couhdenccs have been revealed? And in whut sense are 
the present editor and manager of The Times their wardens? 
It is true tliat confidential letters addressed to Delaue by the 
public men of forty years ago appear in this biography; and it 
is also true that Mr. Buckle and Mr. Moberiy Bell occupy the 
posts then filled by Belune and George Daseut. Doi‘s that con¬ 
stitute Messrs. Buckle and Bell ' ’ the wardens'' of the con¬ 
fidences and the secrets—if there be any—of Messrs. Deluue 
and Dasent? Mr. Asquith and Mr. liloyd-Gcorge are now 
rriine Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer : doc^s that 
make them the wardens of the secrets and confidences of all 
previous I’rinie Ministers and Chancellors of the l-ixcheqiier? 
Arc they the literary guardians of Pulmerstuii and (iludstone? 
Or, to put u case that will come home to Mi'ssrs. Buckle and 
Bell, does the member of their staff, who is at present at work 
on Jjord Beaconsfield's papers, intend to consult Mr. .'\squith 
us to the use which he may make of Disraeli's sccivts and con¬ 
fidences? The contention is too childi.sh fur arguineut. Except 
formal notes about nothing, all letters are confidential; and if 
the papers of a public man may not be published thirty years 
after his death without consulting all the descendants or suc¬ 
cessors of all the persons named therein, there is an end of 
biography. The public side of a public man's life, is, in these 
days, written threadbare almost os soon as the breath is nut of 
his liody. If we have to wait thirty or forty yesars for tin.' 
private side of his life, it is a little too much to have our enjoy¬ 
ment questioned by this twaddle about “the proprieties” as 
settled in I*rinting House Square. Whut st^crets, save 
those of Polichinelh*, has Mr. Dasent betrayed? He has given 
a list of the staff of The Times daring Delane's editorship, 
btdween 18-11 and 1877. 'Vh.-vt well-informed man of middle- 
age did not know most of the names? Who did not know 
that Lord Sherhrufike, Lord Courtniy, and Mr. George. Brodriek 
wrote leaders in The Times t And does any man of the world 
suppose that these clever and distinguished <-ontrihutors did not 



midce mistakes, whidit were coir^ted faji' ibe ediw? That 
Robert Lowe once made an- outrageous and unjustifiable attack 
cm Lord John Manners, and tiiat Mr. lieonazd Courtney 
todk perverse views, which be expressed in language dufplrasing 
to Delane, are facts which throw no new light on the characters 
of Lord Sherbrooke or Lord Courtney, though we suppose that 
th^ are among “ the secrets ” revealed by Mr. Arthur Dasent. 
If he will forgive ns for saying so, Mr. Dasent pays too much 
respect to the criticism of The Times : filial piety is a dangerous 
guide in life. When he wrote a second time to Printing House 
Square to explain that he had kept back a great deal more than 
he had published, and to point out that Reeve, Brodrick, and 
Blowitz had revealed ten times as many secrets, Mr. Dasent 
should have been neither surprised nor indignant at the sup¬ 
pression of his lefter. 

The second John Walter believed that the best man for a 
post was the man he liked best. His editor, Barnes, and his 
assistant-editor. Bacon, both dying within six months of one 
another, he thought of the son of his neighbour in Berkshire, 
the handsome, energetic lad who had worked for him at his 
election. John Delane became editor of The Times at twenty- 
three, an age when most young men of his upbringing are just 
throwing off the nightmare of Grreats at Oxford, and moodily 
meditating an escape from paternal finance. But these early 
elevations invariably exact their payment. At fifty-nine Delane 
was worn out, and at sixty he died. His fortune as an editor 
was made by the almost incredible conduct of a great noble¬ 
man. Lord Aberdeen was a Secretary of State in Sir Robert 
Peel’s Cabinet, and from no other conceivable motive than the 
desire to cuny favour with a powerful newspaper, he confided 
to Dclane the Prime Minister’s decision to repeal the duty on 
com. It was not oven a Cabinet secret, for the Prime Minister 
had confided his intention only to the three or four most im¬ 
portant members who form the inner ring of every Cabinet. 
Nor was it only a secret of the inner ring of the Cabinet; it was 
a Budget secret, for it related to taxation. Everybody knows 
how supremely important it is that Budget secrets should be 
kept, for obvious reasons, and how well they are kept nowadays. 
The premature disclosure of a financial policy may ensure its 
defeat, or may enable individuals to make fortunes. All the 
resources of modem journalism cannot procure an “intelligent 
anticipation ’’ of the Budget. Every Privy Councillor is bound 
by the strongest oath which lawyers could devise not to reveal 
secrets of State, and every Cabinet Minister is obliged by the 
plunest dictates of honour to respect the confidence of his 
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colleagues. Yet Loud Aberdeen gave this secret to Lelane l 
Uelane published the secret in The Times next morning, and 
acquired the reputation, which he never afterwards lost, of being 
tfie best-informed man in Europe. Although his wrong-dokig 
was far inferior to Aberdeen’s, for the secret was told him to 
be published, Lelane caimot be acquitted of blame in the matter. 
Under the present Lord Chancellor’s Official Secrets Bill we 
fancy that Delane would be liable to imprisonment for his act. 
But he was young and ambitious, and he would have been more 
than human had he resisted the temptation. It does not do to 
be too squeamish at the beginning of life, however scrupulous we 
may grow towards the end. 

Then came the Crimean War, which crowned the career 
of Dolane. The revelations made by “Billy” llussell as to 
the misconduct of the war, the want of forage and 
transport, and the state of the hospitals, were as creditable to 
The Times as the publication of the Corn-law seciot was dis¬ 
creditable, and far more pioiitable. It was cliarauteristic of 
Delane that he went out to visit the Crimea, and witnessed the 
disembarkation of the first regiments. Ho invented the war 
correspondent, and planted his writers all over the theatre of 
war. The action of The Times at this period (1854-6) was the 
first scientific organisation of public opinion as a factor in 
politics, and Delane turned out Lord Aberdeen. He thus 
rouuded on his aristocratic accomplice of ten years ago, for 
where public interest was concerned, Delanc would denounce 
with a perfect gusto the statesman whose champagne he had 
been drinking, and whose pheasants he had been shooting the 
week before. Officialdom, however, is vindictive, and Bussell's 
letters from the seat of war, backed up by leading articles, 
aroused the strongest resentment against Delane amongst the 
pundits of Pall Mall, and in that stratum of society where 
Cabinet Ministers are deposited. The letters and memoirs of 
this period are filled with abuse of The Times, to which Delane 
was too human to be indilTorent, but which he encountered man¬ 
fully, conscious that he was rendering his countrymen a service 
in telling them the truth about their army and their Gk)vem- 
rnunt. “An honest man,” writes Hazlitt, “ is one whose sense 
of right and wrong is stronger than his anxiety that others 
should think and speak well of him.” Only those with a 
prolonged, painful, and varied cxxierience of life can appreciate 
the greatness and rarity of this kind of honesty, which was 
Delane’s most salient quality. It was, of courso, denied him 
by his enemies in politics and his rivals in journalism, who 
asserted that he was corrupted by the fashionable world, of 
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which he had now become the idol. Those two tribunes of the 
middle class, Messrs. Bright and Gobden, were particularly 
shocked by the reflection that Delane spent a good deal of his 
hohdays between Strathfieldsaye and Dunrobin, that he was coft- 
stantly under the roof of “ that old scoundrel,” as Gobden called 
Palmerston, and that he frequently hunted with Tory squires. 
Bven Disraeli, mindful of unappreciative reviews of Con- 
ingsby and Lord George Bentinck, had a dig at the fashion¬ 
able editor in his Slough speech, when he spoke of “the once 
stern guardian of public liberty now simpering in the enervated 
atmosphere of gilded saloons.” Matters came to such a pass 
that Horsman, one of the Bright gang, actually attacked The 
Times in the House of Commons, and insinuated that its editor 
was influenced by constant association with the Prime Minister. 
This clumsy and *maliciouB assault was easily parried by Lord 
Palmerston’s rapier. “My right honourable friend,” he said, 
“ has observed that the contributors to the Press arc the favourites 
and ornaments of the social circles into which they enter. In 
that opinion he is, it seems to me, i)erfectly correct. The gentle¬ 
men to whom he refers are, generally speaking, persons of great 
attainments and information. It is, then, but natural that their 
society should be agreeable. My acquaintance with Mr. Delane 
is exactly of that character. I have had the pleasure of meeting 
him frequently in society, and he has done me the honour to 
mix in society under my roof. That society was, I may add, 
composed of persons of all shades of politics—of various pursuits 
—and I need hardly say I feel proud when persons so honour 
me without undertaking any other engagement than that which 
Mr. Delane invariably makes good—that of making themselves 
agreeable during their stay.” We can recall no more perfect 
illustration of the truth of Young’s couplet;— 

As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart. 

Good breeding sends the satire to the heart. 

Although many ox these sneers at Delane’s fashionable friends 
were inspired by mere jealousy, it is an arguable question how 
far social intimacy is compatible with independent criticism. 
Gan one dine with a man, shoot his coverts, or ride his hunters, 
and then denounce him as betraying the interests of the Empire, 
muddliug the finances of the nation, sacrificing the lives of the 
soldiers to ofiScial incompetence, &c. ? It certainly would be 
difficult; but then it must be pointed out that the three friends 
with whom Delane stayed regularly were the Duke of Wellington 
(the second), the Duke of Sutherland, and “Bear” Ellice, 
none of whom were in politics. The only statesman whose 
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country house he appears to have visited was Lord Palmerston, 
and that was during the period of Palmerstonian repose which 
followed the fret and fever of the Crimean War and the Indian 
\ftitiny, when there were no exciting questions afoot. Besidls, 
Delane and Palmerston understood each other perfectly, and 
were made for a political partnership. Both wore Irishmen by 
descent, and both had that ” you be damned "-ness of mind and 
manner, of which the late Duke of Devonshire had so large a 
dose, and which always impresses the British nation so favour* 
ably. 

With Lord Derby he had a quarrel, in which, we think, 
he was wrong. On February 7th, 1854, the British ultimatum 
was despatched to Bussia, but the management of The Times 
forestalled the Foreign Office messenger, and the Czar actually 
read it for the first time in Delane’s columns. Lord Derby, 
who was then in Opposition, asked vehemently in the House of 
Ijords, “How is it possible that any honourable man, editing a 
jniblic ])aper of such circulation as The Times, can reconcile to 
his conscience the act of having made public that which he must 
have known w'as intended to be a Cabinet secret?" Delanc 
replied the next morning in his leading article that The Times 
derived its information not from any clandestine understanding 
with the G-overnment, but from its own resources, and that “ we 
are satisfied that it was useful to the public and to Europe to 
make known, as we did, that the ultimatum of the Allied Powers 
was actually despatched.” We are entirely on the side of TiOrd 
Derby. Incalculable calamity must be produced by the publica¬ 
tion of an ultimatum in a newspaper before it has been officially 
delivered, and such an act can only be “useful ” to those who 
are determined to make peace impossible. Delane probably felt 
afterwards that Lord Derby was right, for be expressed his 
admiration of the Conservative leader, and supported his 
short-lived Governments of 1868 and 1866. Between Gladstone 
and Delane there never could have boon anything in common, 
for emotional priggishness, even whem so sublimated as to 
amount to genius, did not appeal to Dclane, and as a Palmcr- 
stonian Whig he shrank with real alarm from Gladstone’s im¬ 
petuous reforms. But with Disraeli ho was on quite cordial and 
easy terms, though, comically enough, he quite underrated the 
literary power of his novels. Disraeli certainly on one occasion 
took a liberty which he was not encouraged to repeat. In 1861 
he wrote from Hatfield to “Dear Delane” to say that "Mr. 
Phillips has applied to Colburn for an early copy of a book I am 
about to publish, called Lord George BenUnek, on the plea that 
he is the critic of The Times. I don’t grudge Mr. Phillips his 
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volume, or wish to depreciate his critical powers in rebus Utter- 
ariis, but in that confidence which has always prevailed between 
us, and which, I trust, under all circumstances, will never falter, 
I'^enture to observe that I do not think that Mr. Phillip’s ^n 
is exactly the one suited for the contemplated operation. The 
book is the parliamentary history, and perhaps something more, 
of three eventful years, written, I would fain hope, with the 
impartiality of the future, as well as some knowledge of the 
subject. It requires for its critic a man up to snuff, a man of 
the world, and learned in political life—such a man, for 
example, us Charles G-roviile.” All that Disraeli gained by this 
attempt to choose his own reviewer was that The Times char¬ 
acterised the book (most unjustly) as " a pamphlet run to seed.” 

However, Delnne's judgment on mundane as distinguished 
from literary thiflgs was unerring, for he advised Disraeli, before 
the book was begun, to leave Bentinck’s racing life alone. If 
Tjord Dei-by blamed Delano for publishing Cabinet secrets, what 
would he have said to his own friends who supplied other news¬ 
papers with similar information? Disraeli, dating his letter 
from Downing Street for the first time (1862), wrote to Delane, 
“I am much disgusted at the appearance of a qnasi-authentic 
version of the ‘ Speech ’ in the Morning Herald. The Morning 
Herald is not my organ, and, I trust, never will be; in fact, I 
never wish to see ray name in its columns. But I am bound to 
tell you, because I know it, that the version in question pro¬ 
ceeded from no member of the Glovemment. It is the wish of 
the highest quarter that the words which Her Majesty uses from 
the throne should not bo cheapened by previous acquaintance 
with them, and the most strict injunctions were impressed upon 
our guests, both by Lord Derby and myself, to respect this 
feeling. Nevertheless, a guest of Lord Derby I suspect to be 
the traitor—not, however, a traitor in office.” When we reflect 
that the traitor in question must have been an important peer or 
Member of Parliament, it is evident that Lord Dorebum’s 
Official Secrets Bill will hit other and more exalted persons than 
the editors and proprietors of newspapers. It will thus be seen 
that, as regards the leading statesmen of the day, Delane’s 
habits placed him in no difficulty, as Palmerston was his only 
hemt in that category. As for politicians of the calibre of 
Bernal Osborne and Monckton-Milnes, no doubt there was em¬ 
barrassment sometimes, but Delane probably regarded it as the 
price, not a very heavy one, of his position. No one supposes 
that an editor diould not dine out, for dinners are nothing.. But 
the great intimacy of week-end parties, where political oppo¬ 
nents bridge and golf together, does take the edge off polit^l 
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weapons, and tends to produce a c3mlcal insincerity. The solu¬ 
tion of the question probably is that it requires an extraordinary 
amount of tact to do what Delane did without losing indepen¬ 
dence or dignity. The modern editor is not likely to be exposed 
to similar temptations, for editors are too plentiful nowadays. 
But whether Delane was right or wrong in going so much into 
society, his attempt to bum the candle at both ends certainly 
shortened his life. 

There remains the Anal, but interesting, question. Why has 
The Times fallen from its pinnacle? Why has it sunk, slowly 
but surely and with evcr-increasing impetus, from its former 
eminence? What, in fine, is the precise difference between 
The Times of Messrs. Delane and Dusent and The Times of 
Messrs. Buckle and Bell? The inquiry is not a personal one, 
for The Times is, as the judge said, a national institution, and 
therefore the business of every Briton. A partial but obvious 
explanation of the changed position of The Times is that wc 
have travelled thirty years since Dclane’s death, and that a good 
many other things have changed their relative situations. 
Tjevelling-up or levclling-down, according to the point of view, 
is a process which inevitably accompanies democracy in its 
march across “ that bare plain, where every molehill is a moun¬ 
tain, and every thistle is a forest tree.” Everest is the highest 
mountain in the world; yet seen from Darjeeling across the 
Kinchin Jnnga range it is quite disappointing, appearing among 
its competitors an ordinary peak. Fusiyama, on the other hand, 
though only half the height, is one of the most impressive 
sights in the world as seen from the inland sea of Japan, because 
it seems to rise out of the plain. Half a century ago The Times 
wore without oortival all her dignities.” The information which 
The Times secured, both at home and abroad, struck its com¬ 
petitors with envy and despair. Mr. Dasent tells ns that the 
circulation of The Times under his uncle’s rule rose from 40,000 a 
day to .*50,000, and even to 80,000, while that of the other morning 
journals was 2,000 or 3,000 a day. There is doubtless a good 
(leal of fibbing about the circulation of newspapers; but whereas 
the other papers blazon forth their duly attested circulations as 
advertisements. The Times maintains a mystery about its own. 
About fifteen years ago there were legal proceedings, in the course 
of which the circulation of The Times was extracted. " The truth’ 
will out, even in an affidavit,” as Lord Justice Bowen used to say. 
We do not know whether that figure has been maintained, or 
increased, or diminished. But we hazard the conjecture that 
the relation of The Times to its contemporaries has, as regards 
circulation, been reversed since the days of Delane. The aboli- 
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tion of the paper duly, naturally opposed by The Timet, revolu¬ 
tionised the journalistic situation by rendering possible the pro¬ 
duction of the penny paper. We fancy that even in the 
’seventies Delaue must have felt the toe of the Daily TelegrSph 
and the Morning Post, and the Standard and the Daily News 
upon his heel, galling his kibe. Such a change in journalistic 
altitudes had clearly nothing to do with the conduct of The 
Times, and would have taken place had Delane lived to the age 
of Methuselah. But it was open to the successors of Delane 
to follow or to depart from his methods, and by so doing to 
maintain at least a portion of the former power of The Times. 

Those who succeeded Delane in Printing House Square chose to 
deport widely from his methods, and it is the universal opinion 
that The Times has lost reputation by the change. It is not only 
the mistakes that were made, though they would have ruined any 
other newspaper. We do not believe that a shrewd man of the world 
like Delano would have been imposed on by Pigott; we are certain 
that he would have scorned to copy the imaginary massacre of 
Pekin from the Daily Mail. But we are none of us infallible, 
not oven the youngest: and men would have overlooked these 
errors, had it not been for a slowly growing impression, pro¬ 
duced by a confluence of evidence, that The Times was not only 
badly informed, but that it was no longer fair and judicial in 
its treatment of public questions. “No man was ever written 
down," said Bentley, " except by himself.” The Times has 
chosen to write itself down from the position of judge to that of 
advocate, a change which to many seems a degradation. 
Its obstinate squabble with the publishers merely puzzles 
and disgusts its old clients, and makes them exclaim, “ Oh 
for one hour of Delane 1” In the old days The Times 
was severe, even savage sometimes, in its attacks upon 
classes and individuals. But everybody felt, even if he did not 
agree with the censure, or was himself its subject, that there 
was no personal malice or private interest behind the article. 
The heavy damages which the jury ordered The Times to pay 
Mr. John Murray have oxpn'ssed opportunely and emphatically 
the general feeling about the new methods. 

With regard to the writing of the leading articles, whether 
the editor does not know where to find his men, or whether 
the talent is extinct, certain it is that there is no longer 
the same literary distinction about the style of The Times. 
We know how Tjowo, Kinglake, Bussell, Wace, Dallas, 
Shand, Brodrick, and Dasent could write; but we see little 
evidence that the present staff contains as many accomplished 
writers. We wish that Mr. Arthur Dasont had told ns some- 
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hath always underBto fM| iy p i ^ '|lii^^ ' paid jive pdonda a 
oolnmn, and have heaid of ihhin ditixtg vp all night tc 

agite twelve oolnmns on the IVench Emperor, whi^, as he said, 
was worth doing for sixty pounds. The sad truth is that Delane'f 
chair is vacant, and tlm editorship has been put into commis¬ 
sion, that is, has been divided between three or four persons, 
with melancholy lesulto. 

And now to complete the transformation. The Times hat 
been turned into a brand new company, with a board ol 
directors, secretary, &c., and into the pot has been thrown Boot 
Club, publishing business, and—Delane’s newspaper. Wt 
hope that the shareholders will get dividends, and we rojoia 
that their liability is limited, on grounds of general benevo¬ 


lence. But The Times has t:».*us(?d to inter('st*iis; indeed, as i 
national institution, as the arbiter of great issues, as the oi^iat 
of the intellectual and governing class, it has ceased to excrcin 


inflnenee and control. 


B. 



GUNNEllY FLEET. 

, • 

Tus British Fleet exists to hit first, t? hit hard, and to keep on 
hitting until there is no enemy to contest the conunand of the 
jm. What showing does it make in this respect? Is it efiSdent 
*'or iiieifident? Everything—our food, the safety of these islands, 
the existence of the Empire—depends on accurate shooting by 
the Navy if war should come. 

Articles (evidently all by one writer) have recently been 
published depreciating the work which has been done by the 
Navy in recent years. The character of these attacks upon the 
Navy and uiwn its gunnery achievements should have been 
siifliciont to wsrrt the public from accepting the statements and 
conclusions unreservedly. The articles have borne traces of 
some acquaintance with the conditions under which the gunnery 
com()ctitions take place, but they have revealed a decided bias— 
a •• list ” in the mind of the writer. They have picked holes in 
the existing n>g!iIiition.^. and suggested that successive Boards 
of Admiralty—and particularly that now in office, including some 
of the most brilliant and experienced officers of the day—have 
joined in a conspiracy to deceive the public. The writer has 
failed to trace the evolution of the Fleet’s gunnery competitiOTs 
so as to give to readers the right perspective for the formation 
of accurate judgment. The articles were apparently written less 
in the interests of the service as a whole than for the purpose 
of relieving the writer of a feeling of irritation with the authori¬ 
ties which may have been due to any one of many possible causes 
—his own ill-success in gunnery, if he be a naval officer, for it is 
a commonplace that the bad workman complains of his twls 
and of the conditions under which he labours; to some minor 
grievance which he has against the present rigime, to mis¬ 
directed zeal, or to imperfect knowledge. At any rate, the 
fact remains that these articles have been unfair both to the 
snccession of officers at Whitehall who have been responsible for 
the progressive evolution of the gunnery regulations, and to the 
officers and men afloat who have shown such unprecedented devo¬ 
tion ill the work of increiming th(( gunnery efficiency of their 
fillips* 

Ten years ago the gunnery of the Navy was beneath contempt. 
The majority of senior officers took the faintest interest in this 
essential factor in war prc.|Min'dnoss, though good gunneiy 4 
corner stone of naval efficiency. A modem fleet consists of a 
number of automobile platforms for carrying guns. Fleets exist 



in order to enable to a>oy of the 

theatre of war and thi^^MP^m^Egcfinst an enemy. This is 
t|e essential difference betweeW nxed defences, such as coastal 
fortifications, and mobile defences, such as men-of-war. l?iie 
former can bear any weight of armament, because the earth 
is long-suffering, but the guns cannot bo moved. The 
mobile power of a steam navy is practioilly limited only by 
its supply of stores, but the weight of guns, armament, am¬ 
munition, and crew which it can carry is strictly limited. For 
this reason it is essential for victory that the best possible use 
should bo made of the limited number of guns mounted in ships 
of war, and that the officers and men should be trained to the 
highest point of efficiency in quick, straight shooting. 

Ten years ago, in practically all the navies of the world 
gunnery was regarded as of secondary importance; the pride of 
the profession was largely centred in the smartness of the ships 
and in their efficiency as steamers. In his recent evidence before 
the Senate Committee on naval affairs at Washington, Commander 
W. S. Sims, the Inspector of Target Practice of the United 
States Fleet, made the following statement:— 

" One of the most iin|>ortniit fostures that I have to bring up liere is the 
oxtraordinary condition of inefficiency at which our Navy had arrived up to 
the time of the Spanish war, and for some time afterwards. 

“ 1 will give you my word that I cjin show yon evidence aa to the 
inefficiency at that time, and along down aa late aa ISOS, that is utterly 
astounding. 

“ Senator Tilmon : At that same time?—the battle of Manila and the 
battle of Santiago are the baaia of a great deal of modem glory. 

“ Commander 8ima; A great deal of modem glory, it la quite true; but, 
Mr. Senator, we fired on that occaaion in the neighbourhood of 0,000 pro- 
jeetilea, and wc made 120 hita, which ia about one and a Iialf per cent. In 
other worda, we miaacd the target bb often aa it ia poasible to miaa it and 
ahoot in that direction at all. If waa a» dugracefid an exhibition a$ ever 
took place on the globe.” 

What Commander Sima had to say about poor gunnery in the 
American fleet at Santiago was affirmed by Prof. Philip B. Alger, 
of the Naval Academy, before the committee. The resnlts of 
an examination of the Spanish ships made by Professor Alger 
following the battle of Santiago diowed that, out of 9,000 shots 
fired, the percentage of hits was less than four. " The only 
reason for the poor showing,” said Professor Alger, was the 
inaccuracy of the men on the American ships. The men did not 
know how to shoot at Santiago.” Professor Alger went on to 
explain that the improvement in naval gunnery since the Spanish 
War was due to the adoption of new methods. ” These methods 
were first introduced in the British Navy by Captain—Bear- 
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Admiral Sir Percy—Scott,” he said. "Commander Sims, while 
he was stationed in England, became acquainted with these 
methods throngh his acquaintanceship and friendship v^h 
Captain Scott. He was so certain of the method known as the 
‘Hotter’ that he urged its introduction into the American 
Navy.” Professor Alger declared that the new method brought 
over by Commander Sims had revolutionised naval gunnery. 

It may be said that at the time of the Spanish-American War 
the gunnery efficiency of the British Fleet was not as deplorable 
as it was in the American Navy. Everything, however, goes 
to sustain the contention that in the British Navy the state of 
affairs was at least as bad. On this point there is a mass o^ 
testimony which points to the same conclusion. 

It is exactly ^n years since attention was first directed to 
neglect of gunnery in the British Fleet. 1898 was a notable 
year in the British Navy, if only because a naval officer and 
gunnery expert raised in that year a public protest against the 
neglect of gunnery. Ho contributed to the Naval and MUiUiTy 
Record a scries of letters which were signed “ Guns,” and created 
a profound sensation. This correspondent thus described the 
routine :— 


Il< Ih II URiinl thiiif! for the signal to ho mode “ Spread for practice; rojran 
luy flag III such n tiiiie,” the eonsequonce being the practice is carried out in 
II hurried paniey way, without sufReient supervision or correcting of errors 
mode, ill order to get it over. 

Who lias not heard something like the following:—“ Why didn't you fire 
that gun? " “ Didn’t see the target, sir.” “ Never mind that, fire at the 
splash.” Bang! and away goes pounds and pounds of the unfortunate 
ratepayers' money into the sen. 

The allowance of ammunition is sufficiently small, only eight rounds being 
allowed for such guns as a 4'7 or fiin. quick-firer, ten rounds for a lighter 
quick-firer, and four rmmds tor the 12in. wire and upwards. 

After referring to the action of the Admiralty in shortening tlie 
course for sub-lieutenants qualifying for gunnery, " Guns ” added 
that he " supposed our officers were then theoretically the worst 
trained of any first-class Power.” The statements by this 
gunnery officer were the subject of a good deal of attention. His 
conclusions were criticised, but in striking the first blow for 
improved gunnery he did not lack support. A brother officer 
subsequently wrote pointing out that smartness of paint was 
considered of more importance than gunnery. With reference 
to big-gun firing he said 

“ It may bo that we shall never get good firing and good gun crews for 
defending our country until we have got rid of our out-of-date officers and 
ideas, who think more of the paint-work on the ships and guns, and ml on 
the decks, than drill or preparations for war. . . . 
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Otam haM oome under my obeervetlon udwre the oarpenters have bad to 
take handspikea and monkaya to open a gun and torpedo port, and aU beoauae 
they are not allowed to be (died or worked, but are kept beautifully painted, 
aigl when " General guarteri ” are sounded the order " Never mind ihe (^n 
port ” is passed round. . . . The cry at target practice is '* Get it oror, 
hurry up.” 

At the time when these revelations began to find their way 
into the newspapers there was, of course, a small coterie of the 
old conservative school who hastened to suggest that the defects 
in naval training had been greatly exaggerated. From month 
to month evidence, however, continued to accumulate, sustaining 
in every detail these early revelations of inefiicioncy, and at last 
the more progressive senior officers of the Fleet took a hand in 
the campaign. An admirable statement on the neglect of gunnery 
afloat was written towards the close of 1901 'and published in 
the Engineer. The writer was Kear-Admiral S. M. F,aidley 
Wilmot, who, since 1902, has filled the position of Su|ierintendcnt 
of Ordnance Stores at the Admiralty. This oflicer has for a 
quarter of a century been a close student of naval ordnance; 
besides serving at the Admiralty successively in the Naval 
Ordnance Department and in the Naval Intelligence Department, 
he took part in the Suakim operations twenty-five years ago. On 
the eve of his appointment to his present position this Admiral, 
with the memory of forty-one years’ experieneo of the Navy, made 
the following statement with reference to the gunnery of the 
Fleet:— 

Naval battles are decided by the iit-ciinicy and rapidity of tiring more tliuu 
anything else. Strange though it may Hoom. there lias been from time 
immemorial a prejudice against gunnery in the minds of a miijnrity of our 
otBcers, who, for some olwcure reason, long considered it iiicompatiblu with 
the other attributes of a seaman. 

Aa the first breech-loader adopted in had n vfdooity of 1,800ft. and 
was over 25 calibres long, while we have now reached a ■'iO-ealibro gun with 
a velooity of 3,000ft. per second, we can realise liow that unfortunate decision 
of 1864 (decision in favour of the miissle-looder) long kept ua back in naval 
artillery. The guns were little better than howitsers, requiring great eleva¬ 
tion at distances of 200 yards and upwards, and ennoequontly unlikely to hit 
a moving object at sea. With a ” miissle ” velocity of 1,000 yards per second 
there is the immense advantage of a trajectory so flat that, witliin a certain 
range, elevation above tiio horisontnl is not required where the target is the 
hull of a ship. Then the present mountings are free from the eaustw of 
inaoouraoy in former oorrieges, and allow the gun to be freely moved in a 
horisontol and vertical directi(m, while the sighting apparatus enables it to 
be Ud true. 

Quick loading has been furthered in several ways, so that now rapid and 
straight shooting at sea depend mainly upon eflicienoy of tlm gun'e crew. 
If IMl wee perteot every shot at target praotiee should be a hit. That wo 
find great variation in the returns from different ships, end a large pementege 
of misses, indioates iliat the training is far from pertoet, and it would almost 
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ftdem M if sufficient importance is eTen now not attached to aui^eet 
generally in iho fleet. 

And the Admiral added this significant and remarkaUe 
statement:— * 

I can reoall to niind, not so man; years ago, how the promotion of one of 
the ablest offioers in the service was imperilled because he neglected the 
point-work in his labour to increase fighting efficiency. How many etimiT.!. 
when inspecting ships have reported hivourably on their capability for 
engaging an enemy successfully, owing to good shooting—a matter quite 
apart from smart handling of the guns with dummy charges? Has it not 
boon the custom rather to commend far less essential things in which spotless 
paint-work and stanchions burnished to the brightness of mirrors assume no 
unimportant part? Training of some sort goes on every day afloat, but bow 
much of it is directed towards straight shooting with tlie guns? Yet that is a 
matter upon wliicb too much time and care cannot be bestowed. 

At this time Captuin Percy Scott had already commenced the 
great reform movement in gunnery with which his name will 
always be associated. He was working quietly without publicity. 
He first surprised the world with the results achieved by the 
cruiser Scylla in the Mediterranean in 1899 when this vessel 
made 80 per cent, of hits at a time when the average for the 
whole fleet, including good ships and bad, was only 28. At this 
time the Gin. guns of the Navy fired at a range varying from 
1,400 to 1,600 yards, and, in fine weather, missed a target 
measuring 600 square feet in area far more often than not. 
The firmg of the Scylla was regarded as phenomenal; it 
attained world-wide fame. In the following year Captain 
Rcott was selected for the command of a yet larger ship 
—the Terrible, which went to the China station by way of 
South Africa. His exploits in mounting heavy guns for use by 
the Army against the Boer Bepublic served to direct increased 
attention to bis resourcefulness and skill, though what he did 
in this matter could have been done, probably, by any ofiScer 
with initiative, energy, and determination. After the war was 
over and the Ter-ible reached Chinese waters, she was put through 
the only simple gunnery tests then carried out by the Fleet, and 
in bad weather succeeded in making 80 hits with 104 rounds from 
her Gin. guns. This performance was equal to a percentage of 
76*8. The record would have been still higher but for the com¬ 
parative failure of three guns, although these weapons exceeded 
the average for the whole Fleet, which in this year was 82'8 
only. First in the Mediterranean, and then in Chinese waters. 
Captain Scott hod shown that inaccuracy in shooting was doe 
not to faults in the weapons mounted in British ships, but to 
neglect of training. 

The present Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Hedworth lismbton. 
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who has just taken over the command of the British Eastern 
Fleet, commenting%t the time upon “the unique gunnery 
shooting record in China " of the Terrible, , eaid “ Captain Scott 
wife the cleverest gunnery officer he had ever met, and he believed 
that if his system of gunnery training were universally adopted 
and ordered by the Admiralty, the shooting of the Navy would 
improve by 60 per cent.”* Shortly afterwards Ijord Charles 
Beresford himself came out into the open as an advocate of better 
gunnery. Speaking at a diimer of the Savage Club, Lord Charles 
Beresford summed up the whole controverqr in inimitably pointed 
phrases. “ There was no one,” be said, “ in the British Navy 
at the present time to whom we owed more than to Captain Percy 
Scott. These were not his own views; they were the views of 
the officers generally in the Fleet. He was the man who, by his 
own indomitable energy, had taught the officer^ of the Navy the 
best way of teaching the seamen gunners how to lay a gun; he 
had proved the value of his ‘ dottcr ’ by beating at shooting every 
other ship in the Navy. Hie ‘ dotter' was now a service imple¬ 
ment, and every other ship had now copied the methods employed 
by Captain Percy Scott. Like all reformers, he had had an uphill 
fight; he had been misunderstood even, and he had had the old 
ladies of both sexes against him. Next to the admiral, the most 
important thing was to have a man at the rear of a gun who 
could shoot straight. If he (Lord Charles) had six ships with 
gunners trained by Captain Scott, he was perfectly ready to fight 
twelve shiirs with gunners not trained by Captain Scott’s 
method.” 

Daring these early years of the naval renaissance the Admiralty 
stood outside the movement, and those who were in the forefront 
of the battle for efficiency had to fight against heavy odds, because 
an ancient force with time-worn traditions is usually opposed to 
change. But gradually the forward school obtained the support 
of a small number of senior officers, among whom must bo 
mentioned the present Admiral of the Fleet Sir Edward H. 
Seymour, Admiral of the Fleet Sir John Fisher, Admiral Sir 
Gerard Noel, and Admiral Sir Bobert Harris. In the absence 
of official initiative from Whitehall, these officers threw their 
influence into the scale against the continuance of the old rigime 
of gunnery neglect and paint and polish glorification. In the 
year following the Terrible’s record shooting on the China station. 
Admiral Sir Gerard Noel, who was then in command of the old 
Home Fleet, on receiving the results of the quarterly target 
practice, initiated an entireiy new departure by making the follow¬ 
ing commanication to bis ships; “Firing nob at all satisfactory. 

(1) This prophecy has been more then fnlfilled. 
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Admiral would have been better plea^ if ail the targets had 
been shot away, which should have been done under the circum¬ 
stances—namely, perfect weather and guns of predaion.” The 
Admiral concluded by ordering the names of all seaman gurm^ 
who had made bad shooting to be reported to him. Commenting 
upon this action in favour of good gunnery, an officer writing at 
the time said that “If the Admiral would examine each of the 
gunners who had fired badly {srivately, and endeavour to find the 
cause of their inefficient training, it is to be feared that a good 
many officers and petty officers would have their promotion re¬ 
tarded.’’ “The fault," it was added, "does not lie with the 
Jiiou, who do what they are trained to do.” 

In this matter the initiative towards efficiency came from the 
J<'leet, seised the public imagination, and at last bad its influence 
on Admiralty polifiy. In the early stages of the movement Mr. 
Arnold White, with splendid persistency and glaring indiscretion, 
•uadc himself the missionary M.P. for England. He publicly 
branded the inefficient ships of the Navy, and pointed the pathway 
which tlie Board of Admiralty should follow in order to encourage 
quick and accurate shooting. He claimed that upon some occa¬ 
sions ammunition hod actually been thrown overboard so as to 
save the paintwork of the ships from being dirtied and the estab¬ 
lished routine of unimportant drills from being interfered with. 
A rctiiod naval officer publicly challenged the writer to make 
good his assertions. A referee was duly selected, and Mr. Arnold 
White came out of the ordeal with flying colours. It was 
conclusively proved that, apart from the ammunition which had 
been wasted by being filed carelessly overboard, other ammuni¬ 
tion had been bundled into the sea in order to rid the ship of 
embanassiug evidence of failure to use the guns. 

At first the Admiralty were content to confine their efforts 
towards a higher standard of efficiency to words of encourage¬ 
ment. Lord Selborne, who succeeded Mr. (Viscount) Goschen 
at the Admiralty, will always bo remembered for the admirable 
lead which he gave. He insisted for the first time that gunnery 
was the most important part of the work of his Majesty’s ships, 
and added that if he were asked what should be the motto of 
the British Fleet he would reply,' ‘ Gunnery, gunnery, gunnery. ’’ 
Lord Selborne brought all his influence to bear upon €ub 
colleagues of the Admiralty, and gradually the Navy generally 
became aware that at last gunnery was beginning—only begim 
ning—to take its place as the vital work devolving upon offic^n 
and men of the Fleet. 

Early in 1903 the revolution on official lines began in earnest. 
Captain Scott, fresh home from his success iu the Far 
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Bast, where, by the nse of his owo methods, the battle¬ 
ship Barfleur, under Captain Sir George Wairender, had beaten 
t^e Terrible, was selected to take over the command of the great 
gunnery school of the Navy at Fortsmduth. At this time t&e 
gunners who passed through this establishment were taught a 
good deal about the composition of ammunition, the manufacture 
of guns, and other—to them—unimportant details, but they had 
comparatively little practice with the guns themselves. Captain 
Scott, with the approval of the naval authorities, made a clean 
sweep of the old system, and instituted the various ingenious 
devices—the dotter, the loading tray, &c., which he had invented 
in order to enable gunners to become efficient in the actual work 
of straight, quick shooting. Under his supervision the training 
of officers and men in accordance with his system went on, and 
his ideas were adopted at the less important gunnery schools at 
the other naval ports. Then Sir John Fisher took the helm at 
the Admiralty, with Captain—now Bear-Admiral Sir—John B. 
Jellicoe as Director of Naval Ordnance, determined to perfect the 
equipment of the Fleet. No question of oxi^ense was to interfere 
with a higher standard of efficiency, and many thousand pounds 
were spent on improved gunnery equipment afloat. 

Having set the house in order, the Board of Admiralty in 
March, 1905, decided to create a new position in the Fleet—that 
of Inspector of Target Practice—and to this new position Captain 
Sir Percy Scott, who in the meantime had become a rear-admiral, 
was appointed. His duty was to go from fleet to fleet and from 
ship to ship witnessing the firing and giving advice, and to prepare 
returns for publication which would enable the British public 
to see what value they were getting out of the Navy as a quick, 
straight shooting machine. At the same time on the initiative, 
it is understood, of Admiral of the Fleet Sir John Fisher, a gunnery 
enthusiast of fifty years’ record, it was decided to introduce into 
the Navy an ent^ely new gunnery competition. During his 
period as Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet Sir 
John Fisher had initiated a form of gunnery drill known as 
" battle practice,” and it was this which was now applied to the 
whole Navy. It was an innovation, and one which has been 
entirely justified by results. 

SIbce the beginning of 1905 there have consequently been three 
gunnery exercises in the Navy. Two of these—the gun-layers’ 
test for heavy guns, and the gun-layers’ test for light guns—test 
the ability of the three men who control the pointing of the gun 
—i.c., the gun-layer who keeps the sights on for elevation, the 
trainer who keeps them on for direction, and the sight-setter 
who adjusts the sights. The tests also try the ability of tiie 
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loidarB. The idea andeq^mg the heavy gun-layers’ test is 
< that it sboidd serve ae a proliminary to baltle-piaetiee. The^ 
drill is carried out at a range at which the gunner can see if 
has shot has made a hole in the target or not, and therefBre 
the average range is about 1,600 ya^ or rather 1^ than a mile. 
At this distance the firing diip steams past the target at a speed 
of twelve knots, and each gun’s crew fires for one minute. Su<di 
a test has proved an admirable preliminary to battle-i»actice— 
it tests the ability and facility of the guns’ crews in the duties 
they would have to perform in battle. 

Then comes battle-practice—the newly-introduced ordeal—as 
the climax. It is carried out at a greater range, and shows 
whether the combined efforts of officers and men in gunnery are 
good or bad. A corresimndent of the Standard, evidently a naval 
officer, has thus explained the conditions under which the battle- 
practice takes place. The matter is stated so lucidly, and with 
sufficient, though not absolute, accuracy, that bis words may be^ 
quoted textually;— 

The ship approaches a canvas target, sised 90ft. by 80ft., at an unknorm 
distance, which may be anything (drawn by lot) from 4,000 to 0,000 yards, 
and at an unknown beating. Her speed is 16 knots, and the regulations 
require that her captain shall be stationed in the conning tower, using the 
appliancos there, instead of on the peace navigation bridge, for the safe 
conduct of his ship; also, the ship is to be steered from the conning tower, 
and the men and (^cers ate to be at the stations they would actuidly occupy 
in time of battia. 

She is then ordered by the ship that leads lier, and whose movements she 
has implicitly to follow, to eugago the target, whicli at anything above 
0,000 yards is, to the naked eye, a mere speck of dim outline, giving an 
effect not unlike that of a spot on a lady's veil. From the moment the order 
to engage is given the firing ship is a free agent as regards her guns. She 
uses them singly, by groups of three, by broadside, or as a whole; it matters 
not what methods she employs; but at the end of nine minutes she is ordered 
to “ cease fire ” by the leading ship, and the Botuai holes in the canvas are 
counted. The total is her score for the year, and by it she stands or falls in 
the eyes of their lordships at Whitehall, unless very extenuating oiroum- 
stanoes can be produced to account for a result which is ctmsiderably below 
par. ... 

Tvrice weekly at general quarters with blank cartridge in miniature rifles 
the whole is practised; next with aiming tubes firing s lin. bullet at ranges 
varying from 2,000 to 3,000 yards; then at slow speed with three^iindera 
mounted inside the bores of the Bin. and 12in. guns, at ranges ot from 4,000 
to 6,000 and higher speed; finally, with a few live rounds with reduced charges 
at 6,000 yards, and lastly comes the day of battle practice itse^ wiUkeach 
gun firing 10'rounds with a full fighting charge rff cordite, a^Sui average 
distonee ol 7,000 yards, and the ship ploughing her way at a steady 16 knots. 

This is the new competition which was introduced into &e 
'Fleet by the present Board of Admiralty as recently as 1905., The 
whole ship is organised for the purpose as for wax. The captain , 
instead of being on the bridge, has to be in the conning tower, 

voii. iixzxin. N.B. 4 a 
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from which the ahip is navigated. Every officer and mim must b# 
at his battle station; the officers in charge the delicate range- 
finding instruments are high up in the control station on the 
mrst, from which they signal the range to the guns’ crews in 
the barbettes and casemates below. Down below the armoured 
deck a portion of the crew is busy supplying ammunition, and the 
engineers and their staffs are hard at work at their duties, for 
during the firing the ship maintains a speed of about fifteen 
knots. The exact range is unknown, for it depends upon the 
“ lead ” which is given by the ship ahead. The firing ship has 
to find the range and keep it. In eight—not nine—minutes the 
gunners in the ship have to do as much damage to the ta^et 
as they can. This target is a mere speck on the horizon. It 
cannot hit back, it is true, but no peace target invented can 
do that; and it is also a fact that hitherto it has been moored 
because it was necessary to familiarise the men with the routine 
before introducing a moving target. In order that the score of 
each ship may be set down without favour, independent officers 
from the Admiralty belonging to the staff of the Inspector of 
Target Practice are present. All the ships must fire in moderate 
weather, because in a heavy sea it is impossible for the men 
who are in charge of the targ^ to work it. A basis of comparison, 
therefore, between the ships which fire well and the ships which 
fire ill is present, and the whole practice is systematised in order 
to enable the authorities at Whitehall to judge the relative merit 
of ships and reward by promotion, or otherwise, those who do well 
and mark their just displeasure of those who do not. Bad 
shooting means an inquiry and possibly a severe reprimand—a 
form of discipline which senior officers, for so long a law to 
themselves in gunnery, can hardly be expected to appreciate. 
This is another of the Admiralty’s innovations. 

It is apparent from the character of the gunnery practices of 
the Fleet that they approximate very closely to the conditions 
of war. The gun-layers’ tests show whether the men can do their 
part well, and take place at fairly close range, while the battle- 
practice shows whether the combined efforts of the officers and 
men are good—^the state of a vessel’s organisation for finding an 
enemy at long range. It is inevitable that battles in future will 
he fought at ranges vuying from 6,000 to 12,000 yards, because 
it is at tbiSe distances that the British Fleet, which carries more 
heavy guns per ship than any other, can obtain the beat results. 
The practicable range of the torpedo, which is now about 4,000 
yards, and is increasing, renders the probability of close action very 
small. No naval office would dare to bring a ship costing from 
one to two millions sterling within striking distance of an enemy’s 
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torpedoes, and, consequently, a sea fight will resolve itself into 
a contest between fleets from four to siz miles apart. I%e fleeW^ 
which wins will undoubtedly be that which first secures the raij^e 
aecurately, and then pours in a devastating fire—in short, hits 
first, hits hard, and continues to hit. The immense advantage 
wUch has accrued from Sir John Fisher’s introduction of battle- 
practice is due to the training which ofScers and men of the Navy 
now obtain for the first time in conditions approximating to those 
which would obtain in case of war. It is generally admitted that 
the present conditions of battle-practice are open to improvement, 
and it has been officially admitted that the matter is under con* 
sideration; but the authorities had first to teach the Fleet how 
to walk before they attempted to get it to run. Year by year 
the gunnery tests have moved up to a higher standard as the 
officers and meiP of the Fleet have exhibited increased effi¬ 
ciency. This movement has gone forward steadily for five years 
past, and, apart from the incursion into criticism of those who 
are always active in depreciating the work of the Fleet, it will, 
no doubt continue. 

What has been the result of this energetic movement to greater 
efficiency which was set in motion ten years ago; was fired with 
the spirit of professional emulation by Sir Percy Scott, and finally 
received the active co-operation of the present Board of Admiralty ? 

The progress can be reflected by figures, because the conditions 
in the gun-layers’ test have not changed to any extent; the 
target was reducc'd in area for 1907 by diawing lines on the 
old target, so as to obtain a bulls-eye, but the figures quoted below 
are hits on the old size of target, so that the hits in 1907 can be 
compared with those in 1898 and intervening years. 
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1906 

Number of ships that firod . B6 

Number of guns .... 1,118 

Percentage of hits to rounds flrfid ...... 21*68 


III. Battle Practice. 
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Number of diipg that fired .. 68 

Number of guns . 967 

Average pointi . 98*4 
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Number of ships that fired... 

67 

62 

m 

Number ol giuu ... 

842 

812 

m 

Percentage of bits to rounds fired .... 

.. 20-02 

84-80 

86-81 


It wiU be seen that the Navy has come out of each of these 
tests mth credit. The eflScieni^ of the Fleet has advanced 
ra{Hdly. This may be illustrated from the taxpayers* point of 
vievr. Ammunition costing about half a million sterling is fired 
by the Fleet every year; the firing of a single projectile in gunnery 
practice from a Ifiin. gun costs £26 5s., and from a Gin. gun, as 
nearly as possible, £l ITs. 8d. Every quarter a battleship fires 
away at the rate of about £635, while its upkeep and the pay of 
officers and men costs upwards of £50,000. Consequently it is 
an important matter to ^e taxpayer whether or not good value 
is being obtained for this heavy expenditure. 'Everything goes 
to prove that whereas gunnery in the Fleet was once deplorably 
bad, while paint-work was excellent; now gunnery is immensely 
improved, and paint-work has taken its proper place—an im¬ 
portant indication of general smartness and efficiency. “ House- 
maiding ” is no longer the be-all and cnd-all of a naval seaman’s 
existence. He has evolved into a man-of-war’s man. whereas 
ten years ago he was not much better than a well-drilled 
yachtsman. 

John Bull has assuredly cause for congratulation in the follow¬ 
ing statement—based on the gunlayers' tests—showing the 
decrease in the waste of ammunition. 


In 1898, 69 shots out oi every 100 fired missed the target. 

In 1899, 69 shots out of every 100 fired missed the target. 

In 1900, 68 shots out of every 100 fired missed the target. 

In 1901, 64 shots out of every 100 fired missed tlie target. 

In 1909, 59 shots out of every 100 fired missed the target. 

In 1903, 64 shots out of every 100 fired missed the target. 

In 1904, 68 shots cot of every 100 fired missed the target. 

In 1906, 44 shots out of every 100 fired missed the target. 

In 1006, 29 shots out of every 100 fired missed the target. 

In 1907, 21 shots out of every 100 fired missed the target. 

The British people will congratulate themselves and the Navy 
on the steady fall in the percentage of misses and the correspond¬ 
ing rise in the hits. Every additional hit represents a gain in 
efficiency. Admiral Lambton’s after-dinner prophecy has been 
more than justified. He looked for an imjnovement of 50 per 
cent.; the actual improvement since he spoke in 1900 has been 
equivalent to upwards of 150 per cent. In other words, the value 
of the British Fleet as a quick and accurate hitting machine is 
two and a half times what it was ten years ago, and is still 
increasing. ExcuBnoB. 






SOCIALISM AND POLITICS. 

A Befl; to Db. BEArriB-GBOziEB. 

I AU not stire that I am the right person to xepiy to Dr. Beattie* 
Grozin’s third statement in this dLscnssion, I am not a member 
of the Fabian Ekiciety. I loft that Society mainly because I 
disagreed with its methods, and I find o^nnions on this point in 
Dr. Beattie-Crozier's article which are nVin to my own. The 
leaders of the Fabian Society believed that Socialism was to 
sneak in by back stairs, sit in a little bureau, and, partly by 
sleight of hand, and partly by deceit, rule the country. The 
great problem which Socialists have now to face is how Socialism 
is to come, and that to the Fabian Society was a study in tricky 
manipulation of politics—^but, more particularly, of national and 
local administration. If, therefore, the Fabian Society’s policy 
has not indicated that its leaders have stumbled across Dr. 
Beattie-Crozier’s discovery that he who nominates rules, it was 
because it has adopted a still baser belief: he that pulls the wires 
of administration governs. The association of leading members 
of the Fabian Society with every reactionary event and movement 
in politics during the last dozen years or so, from Tory Education 
Bills to Sotith African Wars, from Tariff Beform to Liberal Im- 
lierialism, shows the futility of Socialism as a practical political 
guide when propounded by the bureaucratic experts who lead the 
Fabian Society. But for that. Socialism cannot be made re¬ 
sponsible, and I hear that the Society has become regenerate, and 
is preparing to embark upon some new policy. What this jwlicy 
is to be has not yet been formulated, so it is too soon to make up 
one’s mind as to the work which the Neo-Fabian Society is to do. 
We must leave that to time. 

Under sudi circumstances, I make bold to rejdy to Dr. 
Beattie-Crozier's article, partly to emphasise that what he con¬ 
siders to be the Fabian method is not essentially the SoeiaUst 
method, and also because, in criticising the Fabian policy, he 
has raised some important questions in political method which, 
if examined, may throw some light upon the politics of 
Socialism. 

He erects as the pivot around which the aignment of his tiiird 
paper revolves, a dictum which he regards as a discovery of his 
own, that he who nominates rules; and although at no pmnt of 
his paper does he clearly show what the exact bearing of that 
discovery is upon Socialism, I gather that he means to aa^e 
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from: Ik that Sooulism mart get hojld of the oeatnl govenuag 
authority before it can impoM itself npmi the people. He 
therefore slyty hints that, however impossible the revolntionairy 
method associated with Marxian politics may be, it is the only 
one through which Socialism can oome. 

In constructing this argument, Dr. Beattie-Crozier has for¬ 
gotten at least three important things. He has forgotten the 
nature of Socialism; he has forgotten to qualify his pivotal 
dictum BO as to make it express essential facts; and he has 
forgotten to consider the meaning of Bevolution. 

He has forgotten the nature of Socialism, for Socialism is not 
an artificial system like Fourierism, which is to be imposed 
upon society. It is the system of organisation to which society 
is conforming by the laws of its own being. The physiology of 
the butterfly is not being imposed upon tho chrysalis. The 
Socialist system is only the organmtion into an organic unity 
of the forces making for progress which arc operating in society 
to-day. Wealth used in pr^uction is concentrating in a few 
hands, and is employed by men who are simply ofiicials of share¬ 
holders and directors; the general ixidy of the public ha.s to be 
protected from the economic dominance of class and sectional 
interests by more and more complicated and wide-reaching laws, 
and also by a system of communal ownership of the means 
necessary to serve the more elementaiy necessities of tho people, 
as, for instance, municipal trams, bouses, and so on. The evils 
and dangers of monopolies, and of ownerships which are prac¬ 
tically monopolies, are becoming more and more apimrent; and 
as the competition we meet with from the rest of the world 
becomes keener, the uneconomical uses to which private owner¬ 
ship puts railways, mines, and other forms of natural wealth 
and industrial capital, also become more and more pressing as 
a practical problem. Concentrated wealth, the dangers of 
private and class control of that wealth, the breakdown in social 
results of society oi^anised round private and class interests, are 
social phenomena which require explanation—are social evils 
against which society is striving to protect itself. Socialism is 
an immanence in present society. 

The fact that modem Socialism is approached in this frame of 
mind reveals the difference between it and Utopian Socialism 
—the Socialism without roots, conceived apart from the 
methods of historical Evolution. Dr. Beattie-Crozier does not 
appreciate the difference. If he did, he would see that his re¬ 
volutionary conception of a seizure of the central governing 
authority—or nominating authority—is not only unnecessary, 
because, as I shall show, these authorities must accept popular 
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Verdi<^, and these verdicts depend upon a pqpiilar whitdii 
in spite of ajqsarently meaningless and whiinsioal changes, i^ 
oriented by some fixed polo of attraction, bnt is also snbversive 
ta Socialist method, because if the Socialist state is evei^to 
come, it is not by a sadden change in economic and personal 
relationships, but by a steady readjustment of existing rela* ' 
tionships until the organic structure has been completely 
altered. 

By some stretch of the English language, however, one may 
describe some of the definite proposals of the change as revo¬ 
lutionary. We may now assume, after the De Vries experi¬ 
ments, that “ saltation ’’ is one of the methods of biological 
evolution. M Saltation,” however, operates most commonly 
and strikingly in the lower and less complex forms of Bfe. This 
is also clearly seen in society. The more primitive the com¬ 
munity, the more frequent and successful are revolutions; the 
less democratic the community, the less stable is its social 
organisation. 

But, in BO far as Dr. Boattie-Crozier is right in insisting that 
Socialism is not only a reforming programme, but a new idea of 
socio-economic rclationshijis, and that it, therefore, must be con¬ 
sidered as a new volume in the history of society, and not merely 
as a footnote or addendum to a chapter already written, is hie 
point not satisfied by the creation of the Labour Party? This 
Party is on a new political basis. VTiilst it carries on existing 
tendencies, it also embodies the constructive visions of the 
future. It is not an advanced wing of any other Party, but is 
a Party itself. It is assimilating and not being assimilated. 
.\ssnming that the nominating authority is the governing au¬ 
thority, nomination can only be done by organisation, by secur¬ 
ing the allegiance of both the crowd and the nominee, by 
attaching the nominee to the nominators. The machinery for 
doing this is being created by the Labour Party. I do not wish 
to be supposed to define the work of the Labour Party in such 
terms. They are inadequate and misleading. If that was all 
that the Labour Party did, I, for one, would not be in it. But 
Dr. Beattie-Crozier has come to certain conclusions regarding 
the exercise of democratic power, and all I am concerned in 
pointing out is that in so far as these conclusions are based upon 
accurate observation (however false the conclusions themselves 
may be), the Labour Party presents exactly thrae features whidb 
Dr. Beattie-Crozier thinks that all powerful political parties must 
present. 

In the Labour Party we, therefore, have an example of tiiat 
substantial change which corresponds to the mutations of De 
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a nevoitttion comes to, wlien wa oonsidflr tlial denaaod to tonus 
^}f democratic government. 

fi may now turn to consider how tor Dr. Beattie<Cn»kstS 
“principle”: they tcko nominaie, govern, is true. It seems 
quite accurate to say that they who nominate can control toe 
details and methods of legislation. But they cannot control its 
aims and purposes. The will of a nation is a real thing. It 
can be played with, it can bo d^eived, it can bo resisted. But 
it will assert itself. The organised community goes through 
stages of evolution; its more intellectual needs move forward, 
not irrationally, but rationally. Economic prossun; compels it 
to adjust and readjust the relationships of its functions. A 
Licensing Bill may be misunderstood, and a selhsh agitation by 
those interested in brewery shares and not in /noral conditions 
may, for the time being, be successful. But the drink problem 
will continue to be tbe object of much thought and effort, and 
with certainty it will be settled. The I'lvionist Party may 
profess, on every Bible in the land, its determination not to 
meet the Irish demand for Home Buie; whilst it is professing, 
it is considering how far its next stop towards Home Buie is to 
take it. The Tory Party may send gramophones by the 
thousand over the land to proclaim that Socialism is the beast 
of the Revelation, but it cannot get away from the fact that in 
190.5 it passed the Unemployed Bill—one of the most Socialistic 
measures which, as yet, is on our Statute Book. Liberal 
Members of Parliament may proclaim from every housetop their 
opposition to the principres of Socialism in the abstract, but 
ninety out of every hundred of their votes in the House of 
Commons are given to broaden and deepen the channels down 
which the streams of Socialistic tendencies run. 

Biological analogy is here very helpful. Society requires a 
poHtical organ just as it requires an industrial organ. The 
political organ functions, however, not in accordance merely 
with its own sweet will, but with that of the organic com¬ 
munity of which it is a part. It may do its work badly, but if 
it does, the ill-health of the body politic will demand a change. 
Or, to drop this analogy, the work of government is to the 
masses of the community on precisely the same footing as the 
technical work of a iwoducer is to the consumer. I cannot tune 
a piano, but I can tell if my tuner has done his work satisfac¬ 
torily. I cannot design wall-paper, but from samples submitted 
I can pick out what suits my tastes. Within limits, my piano- 
tuner’ and my wall-paper designer may play tricks upon me. 
But the better my en and eye are trained to sounds and form. 
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cheat met sod the lew ocmplete will be their domitMtinii me^ 
me. Thie is the case in politicg, and it is because ve know this 
that we do not accept Dr. Beattie-Crozier’s ptindple as %n 
adequate statement of the whole facts. It is only partially tame. 
On a more adequate interpretation of the facts we have derrised 
our Socialist policy. If the power of the nominatturs is limited 
by the intentions and expectations of the people, we have con¬ 
cluded that the political axioms upon which popular thought is 
based must be changed. A generation ago we found the 
country thinking in terms of an individualistic method, when 
the evils of landlordism were being considered with a view to 
Remedying them. At first, "no one thbught of anything but 
leasehold enfranchisement and peasant proprietorship. The 
Socialist idea ofacommon ownership of raw material necessary 
for the life of all, filtered slowly into people’s minds, but now 
very few talk of leasehold enfranchisement or peasant |a?oprietor- 
ship; nearly everyone is wrestling with the problems of taxa¬ 
tion of ground values and of a system of small cultivation by the 
tenants of public authorities. This change of intellectual axiom 
—for it is nothing short of that—cannot be confined in its ap¬ 
plication to land problems only. It is a change in mind. It is 
a new point of view, a new mode of political thought. It even 
influences the relative importance of old programme items. For 
instance, the new conception of the legitimacy of State activi¬ 
ties has, by throwing the old arguments in favour of an Estab¬ 
lished Church out of harmony with modern political thought, 
pushed, with striking sjiddcnness, the proposals of the Libera¬ 
tion Society away into the background just at a moment when 
they had nearly reached the forefront. A generation ago, when 
people thought of social problems and political remedies, they 
assumed that the State was something opposed to the mdividual, 
and Herbert Spencer expressed their views in the title of his 
booklet: The Man versus the State. The view taken of the 
State was negative. That has now changed. The State hM 
become a co-opetator with the individual; State property is 
seen to be a condition of security for individual pro^rty; State 
will, expressed in law, is seen to be not a limitation, but an 
amplification of individual will. We are adopting a positive 
view of the State. 

But this change has not come about by those who nominate, 
but by those who teach. The political function (including the 
power of nominating) has, of course, played a part, as every 
Socialist knew it would, in the change; but that part cannot be 
abstracted as in the axiom which Dr. Beattie-Crozier lays down 



as ft kind of key to uulodk the gate of wise pditieal method. 
Whilst the Socialist has been duly attending to the power of 
^nomination, he has been equally careful to mould the public mind 
add induce it to expect results by certain methods, and thus 
control the work of the nominated persons, whether the 
Socialist himself nominates them or not. Or, to come right 
away to the surface of things and leave the attempt to make 
i'undamental explanations, the Socialist—more particularly of 
the Independent Labour Party—has been creating a Socialistic 
sentiment amongst the masses, and a Socialistic political party 
in Parliament. He has been impregnating public opinion with 
Socialistic thought which demands a certain policy; he has been 
creating a programme—Old-age Pensions, Unemployed Bills—to 
satisfy that opinion. We know that we shall advance towards 
the Socialist state not when the majority of the people have 
become Socialists, but when they arc willing to try Socialistic 
legislation. There was a time when we had to content ourselves 
after elections that our poll of a hundred or two was, at any 
rate, a Socialist poll. That, however, was in the beginning of 
things. The Socialist candidate who now' can poll only Socialist 
votes is a failure, and is regarded as such by his colleagues. 

Dr. Beattic-Crozier ap]mrcntly is prejiared to accept some of 
these ideas of mine, but at a certain point he sees a frightful 
vision. The vision I must describe in his own words, for they 
indicate far better than any paraphrase of mine could do the 
alarm into which it has thrown him. 

He (Mr. Macdonald) proposes to allotr the vast misceUaneoua tail of the 
casual, unskilled, incapablca, and slutn-dwcUing wreckage to freely breed, 
multiply, and stagnate in their millions uncliccked, with their complement 
of alien paupers added, until, like the tail of a comet, they fill the whole 
belt of Heaven, and sprawling out to infinity threaten to blot out the 
very stars. 

Mixed metaphor has its uses in literary economy, and here it 
serves to reveal an extremely agitated state of mind. The 
further reflection which follows reveals the same internal dis¬ 
turbance. Whilst I encourage the wreckage to breed and 
stagnate in their millions un^ they sprawl like the tail of a 
comet across the heavens to obscure the stars, I am 

starving, in the meantime, the rank and file of the genuine army of 
efficient working-men—and all for what? To give to this herd of camp 
followers (the late oomet’a tail) a first lien for subaistence, ae wiUi the 
old Homan populace, on ail the resources of the State. 

I 'am really not quite sure that I understand what all this 
means. I do not know if this is involved in my Socialism or 
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only in certain proposak—like the Unempldycd Workmen’s 
BiU~which 1 have made. But in either case the virion is an 
anaubstantial one. Does Dr. Beattie-Crozier lerily undantan^* 
tfap social physiol^ of this dreaded wrediage which, he safs, 
is forming itself into a comet’s tail? It is a population kept 
large solely on account of its own. degradation. It is not de¬ 
graded because it is large, but large because it is degraded. It 
is the numerical product of the slum and of the struggle for life 
on the merely physical plane. Education, proper surroundings, 
a firmer grip upon life, are the only scientific checks that can be 
placed upon what is, from a moral and civic iwint of view, the 
growth of the unfit. But so axiomatic is it that qualitative life 
curbs what is merely quantitative life, that 1 must assume 
that Dr. Beattie-Crozier is not troubled with a vision he saw 
when thinking o^er the Socialist theories explained in my two 
booiks—Socialism and Society and Socialism —which he found to 
harmonise so well with his own views, but with one which rose 
up to disturb him when he came across, say, the Unemployed 
Workmen’s Bill. 

That Bill is quite frankly a Socialist proposal carrying on 
some distance further the Socialistic legislation, for which 
Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Gerald Balfour were responsible 
when they were at the Local Government Board. With equal 
frankness, I admit, it carries with it the special dangers which 
we have tc face during the difficult transition times through 
which society is now passing to a more perfect state of organ¬ 
isation. Times of transition are times of new ideas which 
demand social ai^lication. In other words, they are times of 
new births and critical transformations, and, therefore, times 
of special danger to the whole community. But such conditions 
are not consciously created by individual thinkers and agitators. 
They are the consequences of communal evolution. One stage 
of society fructifies in higher moral demands, or leads to another 
owing to some breakdown, or to a concentration of power in a 
class; and new movements result because men's minds, being 
of the same nature—there being a consensus communis —and 
the phenomena of society presenting to them the same features, 
both individual advocacy and the social necessity for systematic 
change upon some fairly-well-defined lines, synchronise. The 
times produce men; men interpret the times. Therefore we 
could not avoid the crisis of change even if we desired to do so. 

One has to be clear, however, that the Socialist {Koposals to 
which, I assume. Dr. Beattie-Crozier’s mixed metaphmu refer, 
are all based on the assumption that those who claim a " lieh for 
subsistence ” give service to the community. This lien is 
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not the perquisite of free citizenship. It is the it>«ard of work. 
The Socislist lays it down as an axiom that “ Ho who does not 
'%(»k shonld not eat,** and all his psoposals, even the mud)- 
u g sie pte a ented .Vnsinidoyisd BiS, proceed npoo tiiat assomptian. 
Dr. Beattie^hozier has forgotten that. He seems to thmV that 
the problem of this “taS" is only one in pruning. It is in 
reality one in nourishment. He and those who think witii faiin 
may prone to the crack of doom, and the "tail" will still be 
there. If they will settle down to consider why this "tail" is 
produced, they may do something of substantial importance in 
diminishing it within a generation. 

Again, about the “tail’s" jdace in politics. Dr. Beattie- 
Crozier is in error. He seems to think that it is a Socialist asset 
—that it is that very “tail on whose votes they (that is, we) 
(with their intellectual ideals) illegitimately draw, and on whom 
they depend for the installation of their regime of power.” The 
opposite is the case. The “ ineffectual expanding tail" is the 
asset of the reaction. It has neither principles nor prejudices; 
it has emotions and passions. It swings the pendulum in elec¬ 
tions, and makes for instability of goveniment. It shouted 
during the South African War for the Unionist Government; 
it is voting now for Tariff programmes of “no taxes and work 
for all ” ; in North-West Manchester and in I’eckham it l)eliev(*d 
the cock-and-bull stories about the Miners' Kight Hours’ Hill 
meaning dearer coal; it is declaring at present that it does not 
care what principles rule the State so long as the price of its beer 
is not increased. In so far as it is a steady factor in politics it 
votes with the Conservatives whose strongholds arc in places like 
Central Bheffield, one half of which, I am told, is slums with 
public-house centres, and the other business houses with pro¬ 
tectionist expectations. “ The inefftjctual expanding tail “ is 
opposed to Socialism. It flourishes on existing conditions. Its 
inertness to ideas is an even greater obstacle in the way of 
Socialism than the ignorant prejudices of other sections. It is 
not of us; it is not with ns. We do not depend on its votes; 
it will never install Socialism. Our strength lies in the exten¬ 
sion of intellectual judgment amongst the wage-earners in par¬ 
ticular. Our main support comes from the thoughtful section 
of the workers whose Trade Union and Co-operative experience 
has prepared them for the wider and more complete proposals 
of social organisation which, taken all together and system¬ 
atised, are known as Socialism. 


J. Bamsay Macdonald. 
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PEOBLEMS. 

Part m. (.Concluded.) 

The Position To-Day: Questions op the Houb: 

Lines op Devruopment. 

In the two previous chapters of this paper my purpose has been 
to give the reader a general idea of the early condition of the 
South African natives and indicate the stages through which they 
have passed in reaching their present position. 

Though the subject was large and has so many interesting and 
important features, it was not possible with ^ space at my 
command to do more than glance at it, bringing out some leading 
points in the history of their career and endeavouring to give 
an impression of tluair characteristics os well as of those who 
led them. 

At the same time a brief account has been taken of the forces 
which have contributed towards their progress. 

As this chapter will deal entirely with present-day problems 
it is well to inquire first what is meant by the “ Native Question,” 
a figure of speech so often seen in public prints. 

When the late w’ar was ended, the first great Conference 
between the States and Colonies of South Africa assembled at 
Bloemfontein in 1903 at the instance of Lord Milner. 

It was composed of the Prime Ministers and five leading 
statesmen from each of the Colonies. Various matters of high 
policy were submitted to it, amongst others being what was 
called tlie “ Native Question.” 

A long discussion ensued as to what that term was intended 
to mean, and in the end it was resolved as follows:— 

The Native Queution embraces the present and future status and oemdition 
of all aboriginBl natives of South Africa, and the relation in whi(di the; 
stand towards the European population. 

This was a useful definition. It could hardly go further 
because few were then prepared to follow it up, for the follow 
on meant a plunge into a labyrinth of controversy. 

Out of this Conference arose a Commission, alro constitute by 
Lord Milner, in pursuance of a second Resolution in the following 
tenns 
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In 'View ol the coming Federation oi Soutli Airican Colonies, it is desir¬ 
able that a South African Commission be qipointed to gather accurate in- 
^'ormation on certain affairs relating to the natives and niiUve admlnistrs- 
ti<g), and to offer recommendations to the several Oovemnients conoerasd 
with the object of arriving at a common underotandbig on questions of 
native poliap. 

That Ckunmission, repcesoatative of the wbtde of South Africa, 
afttf an exhaustive inquiiy oondnoted thiouj^nt the Sub- 
Continent, submitted in 1905 an elaborate Beport, with its views 
and recommendations, supported by a mass of evidtenoe, statistics, 
and general information. 

The Report and its Appendices, which are full of substance as 
well as interest, shed a broad light upon the whole question, the 
evidence alone being a revelation as regards the wide difference 
of opinion held in the varioi:s Colonies. * 

Following upon the disturbances of 1906 in Natal, a Commis¬ 
sion was appointed to inquire into the state of native affairs in 
that Colony, and has recently issued its Report. 

We have therefore at our disposal two im)x>rtant sets of 
documents from the hands of experts, who bring the subject up 
to date in alt essential respects. 

The problems will be brater understood if, prior to discussing 
them, we take note of the temperament and mood of the native 
lieople as they actually are to-day, because the previous chapters 
have shown them passing through interiuediate stages. 

Though phlegmatic by nature, they are nut now indifferent to 
their own welfare. If stirred by any sudden impulse they can 
be emotional and run riot with a fury {iceuliar to races who still 
respond to the “ call of the wild." 

They arc tractable in the hands of those whom they respect 
and confide in, law-abiding, and affectionate of dis{x>sition. 

In the annals of the lives of the settlers and in the experience 
of nearly all who have lived in Africa, memories arc cherished 
of the faithfulness and gentleness of native servants, it having 
come to most sojourners in the land to possess them at some time 
or another as tender nurses or domestic retainers; nor are modem 
records wanting of occasions when they have valiantly laid down 
their lives for their masters in the battle field, the forest, and 
the mine. 

Most touching is the sight of sturdy heathens carrying small 
European children with the care and anxiety with whidh the con¬ 
noisseur handles a rare and fragile bit of china. Few eyes have 
not witnessed it. 

Their gifts are few. Originality is an unknown quantity, the 
power to initiate or invent being apparently beyond them. 
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Except for cave paintingB left by Bushmen, the lowest-order of 
aboriginals, no traces are found of any approach to Art. The}^ 
are without Literature, having no original alphabet of their own. 
Their Poetry consists mostly of war songs tuned to rouse tfle 
baser senses. 

All that remains of Belij^on is the worship of ancestry, which 
is fast hiding, the rising generation having no great admiratiiMv 
for their late predecessorB.'- 

They are good reproducers of anything that Ouches their fancy 
in things like woodwork and potted, and, when trained, become 
excellent clerks undmr supervision. Their capacity for Education 
as a whole is limited, though enabling them to reach a certain 
low standard as rapidly as European children. 

Vanity plays a part in their lives, their childlike fondnera for 
display causing them to love ornament, clothing of pronounced 
{latterns, and bright colours. 

Above all, they are given to imitation, and, of course, their 
ambitions are to follow the tastes and maimers of white people. 

Thrown largely with the lower white classes, this imitation has 
bent itself to a low level, often enough inclining towards vices 
which, especially in large towns, they readily assimilate. We 
have, in effect, been responsible for their change, and now, 
having pulled down the old order, many people are surprised to 
see a craviug for something in its place which we have not 
properly supplied. The explanation is that the change has been 
so rapid that South Africa was not prepared for it. 

Cultivation of the imitative habit has had consequences, not 
by any means illogical, that is to say, those who are adapting 
themselves to civilisation feel that the invitation to do so ought 
to carry with it facilities for being like the w'hite man in all 
respects, and they argue a priori it should result in— 

Abolition of class legislation; 

Equal rights as regards land and representation; 

Equality in schools, churches, railways and tramcars. 

There is nothing unnatural in the feeling; the difficulty is to 
satisfy it in the form desired, for there are grave hindrances to 
so doing, as will hereafter appear. 

The advanced natives who desire abolition of class legislation 
and those Europeans who advocate it have not given the point the 
consideration it requires or calculated the consequences. It means 
a great deal. The proportion of educated natives who urge it is 
small compared to the rest of the population who are sensible of 
its benefits and are not content to renounce' them. It means that 
legislative measures now in force in some Colonies at dictafiou 
of the Imperial Government for the protection of native interests, 
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i.e,, class legislation, most be abrogated. It means in reality 
taking away the safeguards which prevent the natives from 
^disposing their tribal land to speculators and all comers, 
rtooving the prohibition against free drinking and other rest'dc- 
tions imposed for their betterment. The guardianship exercised 
on their behalf would, in fact, disappear, leaving them to bear 
responsibilitiea which the masses are not yet ht to bear, as 
Europeans do under the ordinary law; of course, too, the operation 
of native law and custom would ipso facto be suspended. It is 
not likely in my opinion that the masses would view such a 
sweeping reform with favour or equanimity. Moreover, it would 
completely stultify public policy, which is based upon the principle 
that we are bound to act in loco parentis to the native races until 
they are able to stand by themselves. 

Neither the Imperial nor Colonial Govermrsnts are likely to 
consent hurriedly to the abolition of all class legislation, which 
is not therefore within the immediate region of practical politics. 
The modification of it is another matter. 

The plea for equal rights in respect of 

Land 

at once sets in motion a series of conflicting issues. 

The potition, briefly, is that the natives hold, during good 
behaviour, by virtue of inheritance, user, or dedication, a large 
slice of South Africa on communal tenure. Their right to it is 
secured either by title, registration, pledges, or legislative Acts. 

In some Colonies they can purchase or get title to additional 
land at pleasure; m others they cannot do so. Whether they 
should be allowed to do so or not is a highly contentious matter 
into which race prejudice keenly enters. 

A view largely shared by the Dutch and farming population 
generally is that, as large areas are reserved exclusively for native 
occupation where it is not permissible for Europeans to acquire 
freehold, natives should be prohibited from purchasing and 
squatting on unreserved land contiguous to European owners 
where their presence is obnoxious. It requires little imagination 
to realise the force of this contention if the picture is drawn of 
a farmer's life surrounded by numbers of native squattere and 
vagrants who can make the neighbourhood unbearable; of a 
residential quarter in town being invaded by native Eralls. 

That is exactly what the possibilities ore, and if feeling runs 
high on the subject, there is reason for it. Between the system 
in Cape Colony and that of the new Colonies there is, therefore, a 
wide gulf hard to bridge, so that the native daimants for equal 
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rights to acquire and hold land must look for a reconciliation of 
inter-Coloniai policy before their claims become practical. 

Meanwhile, a p^ial solution of the question was offered J>y 
tHh South African Native Affairs Commission to the effect that 
natives should be allowed to purchase land in areas specifically 
set apiHt for the purpose, {novided that it was not intended tax 
tribal or conununal occupation. 

But there is another aspect of the land question, contemplative 
rather than contentious, viz., as to whether Communal Tenure 
should as a whole give place to Individual Tenure. 

It will be remembered that in 1894 the Glen Grey Act was, 
at the instance of Mr. Cecil Bhodea, passed in the Cape Colony. 

The objects of those in sympathy with the Act were the en¬ 
couragement of progressive tendencies, by giving security and 
independence wmch would stimulate enterprise and appeal to 
the masses. It aimed at conferring upon natives within certain 
proclaimed areas a measure of Home Buie by means of Councils 
w'hich, though having large powers, were under guidance and 
control of officers appointed by Government. In those areas it 
revolutionised the land system, substituting Individual tenure 
secured by Title for communal tenure. The Act was not ex¬ 
tended to the whole of the Native territories in the Colony, but 
limited to portions where the general circumstances and disposi¬ 
tion of the residents particularly favoured the experiment. 

In no other port of South Africa could the experiment have 
been tried with such prospects of fair trial and success. That 
it has been a success is beyond question. It gratified the am¬ 
bitions of a numerous section anxious for advance who liked the 
idea of fixity because it presaged enjoyment of freedom and the 
reward of personal toil. 

But this, the latest Statutory Act of a benevolent character, 
was a piece of class legislation full of safeguards for the natives 
concerned, depriving them of the power to alienate their hold¬ 
ings, or to have canteens about them, and so forth. 

Further, it provided that an allotment should descend by 
primogeniture absolutely to the heir at law. This was a dis¬ 
couragement of polygamy. 

In the Parliamentary Debate upon the Act, Mr. Bhodes is 
recorded as relating the following expenence:— 

mue I was in the Tranekei a little time ago, I oame aeroaa an intelligent 
old native with, I beUeve, six wives. (Laughter.) The native sitid ha 
understood that Oovemment would only recognise his first wife. The 
noissionary had also tedd him to put away all ius wives but the first, aisd also 
told him to read his BiUe. The native said he had read his Bible, and ha 
found that the whole of the rospeotable people in the Old Teeiamant had 
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from one to a bundrod wiTee. (Len^tor.) He said 1m bed alio found no 
inetruotioni in the old law that the; muit remove all their wivea except ‘ 
^be. He asked my opinion, but I s^ I bad not oonsidemd the (juostion, 
Bivf that I was not married myielf. (Laughter.) ^ 

Fereonally, I believe the passing of this law marked a direct 
step in the course of evolution by breaking away from old tmdi* 
tions, and that in its extension throughout South Africa in due 
time will be found a solution of many land and other grievous 
questions. It is certain, however, that, as a whole, the natives 
are not yet ready for such reform, which, if arbitrarily insisted 
upon, might lead to grave discontent and trouble. With this 
view I endorse a resolution of the South African Native Affairs 
Commission in the following terms :— 

Beoogniaing the attachment of the nativee to, and thh present advantages 
of their own communal or tribal system of land tenure, the Commission does 
not advise any general compidsory measure of sub.divi8ion and individual 
hiding of the lands now set apart for their occupation; but recommends that 
movement in that direction be encouraged, and that, where the natives 
exhibit in sufficient numbers a desire to secure and a capacity to hold and 
enjoy individual rights . . . provision should be made accordingly under well 
d^ned oanditions. 


Eepkesentation. 

Belying upon the wisdom of encouraging, rather than forcing, 
progressive movements, and awaiting their exhibition, we must 
now consider in what way movements are and can be manifested, 
for, with the exception of those possessing the franchise in Cape 
Colony, they have no Direct Representation, 

I place these two words in italics because upon them a great 
deal hangs, inasmuch as they form a central figure in South 
African problems, from which bitter antipathies may flow if and 
when political parties divide and contest their opinions. 

It is not by any means certain that the mere vote in Ca))e 
Colony does assure true representation; neither must it be assumed 
that the natives in other Colonies who have no vote are not repre¬ 
sented; far from it; they have faithful ambassadors in their 
Magistrates and Commissioners, and access to Oovemment 
through the Governor as Supreme Chief. 

Nevertheless, there stands out the bald fact that they are taxed, 
governed, and legislated for without having any articulate voice. 

There is no occasion to lament that omission or cast blame on 
account of it, because their condition and intellectual capacity 
in the past were generally speaking of such a low order as to 
demand that their rule should take the form of a benevolent 
despotism. 
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No doabt that point is worth dwelling npon, and, if those 
abont to lay the foundations of administration over the wM 
Congo Basin adopt the same policy, they will not be far wroni^ 

Presuming, however, we have now reached a stage when it is 
essential to give them some confederated means of directiy repre¬ 
senting their grievances and aspirations, the question is, can 
they be admitted to the charmed (urde of parliamentary voters, 
and, if not, what remains? They have hoped for and expected it 
under extended British rule. They see themselves fulfilling a 
franchise qualification, yet denied its {H-ivileges. 

In the abstract it is difficult to defend a pure colour line, yet 
there is a side to it which must be put in plain language. 

(1) The position is then—that the population in South* Africa 
is roughly as five black to one white; 

(2) That tire European race has taken possession of South 
Africa with the intention of residing there and maintaining its 
ascendancy. 

Supremacy, it is held, can be preserved only if the Europeans 
pertinaciously refuse to be out-voted by a majority alien to them 
in every respect. It may be urged—indeed, it is urged by able 
and right-minded thinkers—that the day is jar distant, and even 
were it not so that the Europeans should not fear to enfranchise 
the natives because the fittest will always prevail and dominate, 
and, fiuther, if the power to lead and govern is lost, it deserves 
to go into other hands. I do not admit the soundness of this 
last argument for the reason that, where the contest -for supremacy 
can be determined by sheer voting, the test breaks down. As 
regards the distance of the day, the reply is, can tiie franchise 
qualification be easily acquired? We have abundant evidence 
that the two essentials for qualification, viz.. Education and pro¬ 
perty or wages are rapidly being attained by natives, and no 
serious politicians think of resisting the efforts being made to 
qualify. 

It is idle therefore to imagine that the Europeans can or will 
voluntarily compass their own effacement by giving political 
equality, or allow themselves to be overpowered by the votes 
of natives, who are not unreasonably regarded as being mentally 
unfit to determine the affairs of white people. 

Were the Europeans to do so, the consequence would be far 
reaching, for either they must abandon their self-respect, or 
abandon the country of their adoption bag wad baggage. In either 
case, race feelings of the m<nt acute description would surely be 
roused, apd with their advent would vanish that i^ympathy and aid 
on the pert of the higher race which are indispensable to the 
progress of the lower race. 


4 B 2 
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SiHsti they plaeed m 4^. lotPeg^roQitd i^- Awaiy 'CciBBtitationii tiie. 
Ar^de :— 

The people will admit of no equalify of pwamu cS eohnu with the wUte 
inhabitaiitB, in CSmtoh or State. 

The problem is, then, admitting the necessity of natiTe repre* 
sentation, how is it to be effectively accorded without shaking 
the foundations of European authority, without, in fact, imperil¬ 
ling the existence of those who grant it. 

A solution frequently suggested is to adopt and carry out the 
creed of “ equal rights for civilised persons." It sounds all right 
and looks well enough on pax>er, but I believe it to be a hollow 
expedient. Either it would, in my opinion, ft^il to be abiding 
as the civilised persons gained in numbers, or the definition 
" civilised ” would be interpreted in a manner that would bring 
few natives within its meaning. In either case, if my conjecture 
is right, the impression would be that a subterfuge had been 
practised, resulting, of course, in disappointment and anger. 

Now, the question arises whether there is any way round, any 
alternative to meet JJie difficulty of the day we live in without 
compromising the people or the future. 

I adhere to the views expressed in the Beport of the flouth 
African Native Affairs Commission to the effect that, if any kind 
of good feeling between the raroa is to be assured, it can only 
be by not subjecting them to political conflict, and that, therefore, 
though representation should be given to the natives, it should 
not be by voting on a common platform but by means of seimrate 
elections in which the candidates to represent native opinion in 
the Legislature should be' limited in number and elected by 
natives only. 

Meanwhile, until some such expedient can bo adopted, the voice 
of the natives ought to be heard through Councils of their own, 
where their grievances and ideas could find expression and 
ultimately be laid before the Parliament of the Colony. Ruch 
Councils have already been tried and found both effective for the 
purpose as well as helpful to Government. 

Banking next to the problem of representative rights stands 
the pressing social and sentimental 

Question op Equauty 

in th« use of schools, churches, railway carriages and cars. To draw 
an arbitrary colour line in cases where the individual native has, 
after being prompted, elevated himself by education, manners. 


. kavivbs 'uibiacmi mntunis.' 

comentiami rtnaAiii^ijBpeaig tb';.' 
otk a)MitiMii;l^^ hard and inoonaist^.; JMW/I fear, 

hcmevar/no lam at eoqpedientB can ai^. JeiSeale/B^^'i&6hSa^ 
Ihe same American negro problem, aays":— V f 

Nothing is mots olestl; writtsn in the book of destiny than thst ^ two 
rnoes will never live in a state of equal freedom under the same Govemmeitt, 
so insurmountable are the barriers whi<di nature, baldt, and opinion hate 
established between them. 

There is no real getting round that and, the more kindly diapoeed 
persona endeavour to break down the barriera, the deeper becomes 
the prejudice. 

All that we can do is to hope that the Europeans will be 
generous minded to people of colour other than their own, who 
by conduct and manners win respect. That respect, as Booker 
xWshiugton preached to his American friends, can be earned, not 
by loud demands, but by moderation and ability to impress upon 
others that they deserve it. 

Equality before the law is the birthright of all. It is the 
guiding principle of all Judges in South Africa to administer 
justice impartially and without distinction of colour or creed. 
But it is not the slightest good to indulge in Utopian fancies 
about the righteousness of social equality* upon the grounds of 
common humanity or common Christianity. Unless a great 
change comes over both races, assimilation is impossible. 

Though natural laws revolt against a merging of races and 
operate against social parity, that is no reason why the 

LEOlTtHAOX CliAniS 

of the one upon the other should not be made and satisfied 
without halting if the demand be just. 

Firmness and justice are favourite watchwords of South 
African {x>liticians. It is a safe enough doctrine if adopted in 
its entirety. That, however, is not e#actly the case. 

The firmness is there and so is uniform justice in Courts of 
liaw; but the moral obligation to carry out the spirit of justice 
in some other respects is w’anting. 

We admit, for instance, the necessity of class legislation pro¬ 
tective of the natives as well as the whites, and we impose 
differential taxes, which are direct and personal to the former, 
who also contribute indirectly by consumption of dutiable goods. 
Whether such personal taxes are too high or too low is a matter 
upon which opinion is hotly divided, where they are highest there 
being good labour markets close at hand and high wages 
obtainable. 

My point is, that it is not the custom to give back to the natives 
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may gnmt th«t opetly artabliehinentii dl police end other 
deptrtmeots have to be maintained more eapecdally on aoootuit 
of native control. But the amount expended for iqrmpathetio 
administration, for education, for roads through native territory, 
and so forth, cannot as a rule be regarded as fair or reasonable. 
The mere suggestion for such expenditure givra rise to jarring 
notes in the Ijegislatures, and, if pruning of Estimates is neces¬ 
sary, it suffers most. 

Again, from the maze of complaints of the native demeanour 
daring late years, and of the explanations given to account for 
recent disturbances, we gather the popular impression that it is 
nearly all due to the spread of so-called “ Ethiopianism,” a 
modern cult emanating from America. < 

I have always believed its influence to have been much over¬ 
estimated. 

But the question is, what were the causes of its introduction to 
South Africa? We have not far to go to find the answer. It 
was propagated by missionaries invited by South African natives 
who had been practically driven to America, there to seek from 
negro institutions thoi higher education denied to them in South 
Africa. They were unable for social reasons already given to 
participate in the higher education dispensed only at white 
schools. They were resolved in some cases to have it and. 
searching for it in strange lands, found more; they found and 
returned with emancipated thoughts and socialistic ideas. 

Africa for the Africans" became no doubt their adopted 
creed, which they, together with their friends from America, are 
now preaching from end to end. 

There is nothing seditious in the doctrine or in the preaching of 
it so long as it is not accompanied with incitement to rebellion or 
turbulence. But it has, J[ believe, taken a fairly firm hold upon 
the native imagination in some parts, and it is well, not only to 
recognise the causes, but if possible to find antidotes. 

It may be attributed chiefly to the suppression of a yearning 
yet legitimate desire for higher education not obtainable in Africa, 
and, if the mischief has not gone too far, the remedy is for the 
South African Colonies to restore to their natives a proportion of 
the taxes they pay, in the form of providing secondary and higher 
schools for the use of those who are prepared to pay the fees. 


Laboub. 

We must remember that the natives, besides being subjects to 
whom duties lie, axe, as factors of no mean order in the common- 
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Mkmox requsred by the eoahtiy ior ite life bud developfeb^t. -ft 
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The fact has been proved again and i^ain that, thongb the 
circmnstances of their life prevent their being oontinuoas, 
Kcxkem, they are far from being indifferent to labour. Another 
statement frequently made and commonly believed is that the 
men luxuriate at the kraals whilst their numerous wives till the 
sod. 

This delusion is fast explodii^. The men have no longer the 
means to acquire and maintain many wives, who are nowadays 
expensive luxuries, nor is the subdivided land capable of support¬ 
ing them; the result is that the percentage of polygamists is 
Palling rapidly. .Formerly many men were killed in action, so 
that women predominated in numbers and preferred to be wives 
rather than spinsters or prostitutes. Times arc changed, the 
disproportion now adjusting itself. 

But the explanation of the delusion about women doing all the 
field work is that in earlier times the males had to stand con¬ 
tinually to arms either attacking or watching for attack from 
enemies, and, while so doing, the females performed the limited 
agricultural service required for the production of food crops. 

Peacq now prevails; the plough, which men alone can handle, 
has replaced the hoe; and the women have practically ceased 
from hard labour. 

Out of a population of over four and a half milhons, it is 
calculated that about 900,000 are males between the ages of 
fifteen and forty, and that, in view of their pastoiral habits, their 
long distance from labour centres, and inability to work for long 
periods at a time, one-half of them, i.c., 450,000, might reason¬ 
ably be expected to be always at service. The combined statistics 
of labour supply in South Africa go to show that this number is 
exceeded, and that at least 600,000 are in constant employ. 

The volume of labour immediately after the war was, of course, 
much less. The natives were unsettled, in many cases homeless, 
and, being also full of wages earned at high rates from the armies, 
were either unable or indisposed to go out. , * 

As the Mining Industries, upon which many thouiands 
Europeans depended for livelihood, had to be set in motion, an 
the manual labour was not forthcoming, recourse was bad to the 
introduction of Chinese. They are now departi^, and fte con- 
troversy about their introduction is dead. That a wlonial 
question should have been dragged into British par^ pohtws, and 
misropresented as it was, is much to be deplored. It was an 
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From recent intelligence, it appears that the Isbonr markets 
are fully supplied. That, however, may {hovb to be only a 
passing phase. There are certain dominant features affecting the 
supply which cannot be overlooked, viz., that many thousands of 
Chinese have yet to be replaced; that the partial cessation of work 
at Kimberley and other diamond mines has set free a consider¬ 
able number of workers; that the severe detu^ssion throughout 
South Africa has caused a tcmiwrary lull in the demand, and 
many developments dependent on financial prosperity and political 
confidence are still suspended. , 

The Labour problem will find its own solution as progress 
spreads and native wants increase, for then will spring up a 
dense body of professional labourers who can no longer look to 
‘the land for nourishment. 

One more proof amongst, others may be mc-ntioned of the way in 
which natives enter into the general jwlity, viz., they contribute 
by their labours as farmers a large quantity of cereals and wool, 
of which the former are used largely for home consumption, 
whilst both arc of value in eximnding the export trade ^ much 
needed. 


Though it has not been possible for me in this limited paper to 
give adequate consideration to several important matters arising 
out of the main issues, I have endeavoured to open the subject 
sufficiently to enable me to base certain conclusions and sugges¬ 
tions. Turning, first, to the question of future development, if 
that is to be healthy and sound it must follow the same gradual 
order as these pages will have shown the aboriginals to have 
followed from their early environment to their present position. 
The progress has been as fast as it ought to be. Philanthropists 
may promote its expedition with fatal results. 

There is, in my opinion, no occasion whatever to be pessimistic 
about the rate of progress. I cannot agree with those who, wise 
after every event, blame past generations of rulers for their 
neglect. The rulers wisely forbore to attempt more than they 
have done towards shaping the rough raatdrial they had to work 
upon. The present phase has been reached by natural growth, 
more conspicuous in some parts in consequence of the encour¬ 
aging help it has received. 
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vincad aie. ambitunu to individiialue, and intcdeanat 
clamour for visible signs of wholesale improveinent to jnstiff the 
ezpenditnre of public ^ort and money. 

What we have to mai^ is that a distinct wave of enlighten¬ 
ment has passed over them, and that in fifty years great changes 
have been wrought. At the same time there is a ^mpathetio 
awakening in the minds of the leaders of the white people. 

The future policy must be to take up the situation from its 
present standpoint, rejecting factious opposition, and profiting 
by the knowledge gained by experience. 

This knowledge all pointo to the cardinal fact that the safety- 
valve can no longer be sat upon, that legitimate aspirations should 
not be suppressed, and that no conunon cause should ever be 
afforded for the subject races to rise against us. 

In pursuance of such a policy, it is essential for the .Govern¬ 
ments of South Africa to approach the subject with a common 
purpose and a broad mind, the covenant between them to be 
that the moral and intellectual advancement of the natives should 
be not only recognised, but directed by them in harmony with 
lines of natural development. 

With that view, tho following general principles are suggested 
as a uniform basis for dealing with present-day problems:— 

(1) Provide for natives being represented, in those Colonies 
where they have, by constitution, no parliamentary vote, 
through deputies separately elected, or, until then, by means 
of Councils whose proceedings shall bo laid before Parliament. 

(2) Afford the means by which Higher Education can be 
made available in South Africa to those who desire it and 
•will pay the fees; for that pmpose, establish Institutes at 
convenient centres under control of Government, the Execu¬ 
tive body to include one or more representative natives. 

(8) Elementary Education not to be compulsory, buti 
whenever it is demanded, provide schools, teachers, and curri¬ 
culum under Departmental Begulations. 

(4) Abolish or amend any existing Codes of Native Law- 
established by authority in so far as they are found to be 
restrictive of freedom to advance or retrogressive in character. 

(8) Allow natives to acquire in their own right by purchase 
or allotment land m any area specifically set apart for the 
purpose. 

(6) Adhere to class legislation only in so far as it iS im¬ 
perative to protect the community at large and safeguard the 
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Datives against their own weakness, viz., in such ways as 
by preventing tribid fighting, the alienation of land set apart, ‘ 
and the abuse of spirituous liquors. 

(7) Out of taxation paid by natives, allow liberal grants 
for any of the above purposes, and for tiie employment of an 
adequate number of trained officers to be devoted entirely to 
native affairs, with Courts of their own for the speedy deter¬ 
mination of cases, and final Courts within easy and inexpen¬ 
sive reach. 

Such a Programme has, I believe, nothing heroic in it, but 
is rather instinctive of the broad issues which have to be kept 
in view. 

If followed, it will cleu the way for other problems as they 
arise, in the meantime demonstrating to the natives that the 
European race has lent itself to their betterment without em¬ 
barking on violent changes, or unduly anticipating the date when 
they will be fit to come within all laws common to the country. 

It is vain to suppose that there is a Beady Reckoner by which 
solutions can be found for all problems and evils. That which 
solves readily in one Colony may easily disturb another. Native 
intelligence has unquestionably been stirred, and it will tost the 
patience, ability, and generosity of the white man to guide it into 
right channels. 

The most wholesome and satisfactory forward movements in 
a class or a nation are those which spring from the people 
themselves. It is our duty to inspire, without pressing, 
movements of that character, remembering that the natives are 
entitled to fulfil the destiny which Providence has marked out 
for them. 


Since the above was written, I am fortified by the following 
w'eighty words which have fallen from the present High Com¬ 
missioner, Lord Selbome, who has given notable expression to 
the idea of South African Federation:— 

Until the whole of South Africa realnea its joint responsibility for dealing 
witii the native problems, permanent solution will be impossible. It is 
indeed the most difficult the white man has over had to solve, and there is 
urgent need ftx those who are thinking out the question to organise. There 
must be organisation of studied thought on the problem. 

• Godfbev Laodsm. 



THE STAGE AND THE PURTTAN. 


Thb present condition of the English stage is a subject upon 
which those most closely concerned with it are practically 
unanimous: they agree in describing it as deplorable. But here 
the unanimity ceases; and no sooner do we attempt to account 
for our dramatic decadence than a contradictory clamour arises. 
Each critic has his own theory. As in the detective novel each 
character is proved in turn to have committed the murder, so 
the accusing finger is pointed successively at the playwright, the 
actor, the actor-manager, the dramatic critic, the playgoer, and the 
censor of plays; and as in the story the guilt is triumphantly 
brought home in the last chapter to the only person who has never 
been observed to approach the scene of the crime, so now at 
length it is finally discovered that it is those persons who never 
go near the theatre who are responsible for all the theatre’s mis¬ 
fortunes. Beligious journals and church congresses are in the 
habit of discussing earnestly the question. Why do ice not go 
to church t and with just the same accent and in almost the 
same words those interested in the stage inquire from time to 
time. Why do we not go to the theatre f The matter was very 
seriously put before us by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and Mr. 
St. John Hankin a few months ago in this Beview, and I 
suppose they are well qualified to represent their ride of the 
question. The excuses offered by the defaulters in both cases are 
practically the same. The non-churchgoer pleads that the church 
is too close or too draughty, that the music is unsatisfactory and 
so are the seat cushions, that he cannot {uay and the preacher 
cannot preach; the fact being, briefly, that he believes he can 
spend his time more pleasantly or more profitably elsewhere. 
The non-playgoer’s excuses may be summarised in the same 
way, and it is interesting to observe that in neither case is the 
explanation considered at all adequate. “What 1 resented,” 
says Mr. Hankin of a typical sinner, “ was the dearly-implied 
assumption that the fault lay with the theatre and the managera. 
Whereas a moment’s consideration will show that it lay 
primarily with himself.’’ Nomine mutato, this is just what our 
curate said to us last Sunday. “And granted,’’ be added, 
“ that you can stay away without spiritual loss, how can'you 
be sure about your neighbour? Think of the example you set 1 ’’ 
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He mighi have been quoting Mr. Jones, 'wbo begs us to consider 
“ how man; hundreds of thousands of our fellow-citizens will,’'* * 
in consequence of our attitude towards the theatre, " waste their 
evWings in empty frivolity! ” • . • 

Some people, of course, do go to the play, but unfor- • 
tunotely not, it seems, the right people; the serious and 
intellectual stay away. “In England, the great mass of {day- 
goers,” says Mr. Jones, “ go to the theatre mainly to be awed 
by scenery or to be tickled by funny antics and songs and 
dances”; “they are persons,” says Mr. Hankin, “who want 
to laugh and are not particular what they laugh at.” 

An institution which the serious regard with suspicion and 
the intellectual with contempt, is evidently very unhappily 
placed; about that there cannot be two opinions. 1 cannot 
undertake to explain the attitude of the intcllsctual class; I am 
only endeavouring to illumine that of the Puritan, to whom the 
degradation of the English stage is attributed in no uncertain 
tone. In France, Mr. Jobes reminds us, the drama is a line 
art, it is wedded to literature of which it is there rightly con¬ 
sidered the highest and most difficult form, and there has con¬ 
sequently been an almost continuous stream of great writers for 
the stage from Moli^re onwards to the present time—Begnard. 
Marivaux, Voltaire, Hugo, and so on. In England, on the 
contrary, it is “a somewhat disreputable form of popular enter¬ 
tainment,” with nothing to show in the way of literature for 
the last two hundred years but The Hirah, The School for 
Scandal, and She Stoops to Conquer; and for this we have to 
thank the Puritan horror of the theatre, “the hostile religious 
spirit whi(ffi stimulates opposition, keeps alive prejudice . . . and 
is the one great obstacle to the rise and development of a 
serious, dignified, national art of the drama. . . . We owe the 
imbecility and paralysis of the drama to-day to the insane rage 
of Puritanism.” Mr. Hankin is quite an uncompromising 
“When the time comes,” he says, “when a history of the 
decline and fall of human stupidity can be written, an interesting 
chapter will be devoted to the attitude of Puritanism towards 
the theatre in England.” In his " uncalculating stupidity,” the 
Puritan stayed away from the theatre which, with a little clever¬ 
ness and a little patience, he might have captured and made 
“ the handmaid of the pulpit,” with the result ” that the drama 
which in ancient Athens was a religious observance, which in 
mediesval England was an instructor in faith and morality, 
became in London a mere entertainment, usually frivolous, often 
wanton. And such an entertainment it largely remains to this 
day. It is difficult to account for such culpable blindness on 
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^ the pert en othorwise worthy and intelligrat seotion <rf the 
oommimity.'’ ‘ 

Jn paasing, I most be permitted to say that a large ntimbmr— 
prSbably much the largest number—of non-playgoers are jSot 
kept away either by artistic or religious scruples. They are to 
be accounted for by much more elementary reasons. The 
Frenchman goes habitually to the play not I^ause he is an 
unusually good and gifted person, as those interested in the 
theatre are tempted to infer, but mainly because he is French; 
the Englishman does not stay away invariably because he is 
dull and narrow, but mainly because he is English. The one is 
born sociable, the other is not; the one considers nothing an 
amusement that he cannot share with his feUows, the other 
constantly selects a pleasure that he can enjoy almost alone. 
Rousseau inform! us, on the authority of St. John Chrysostom 
that a certain barbarian visiting Borne was astonished at the 
number of theatres and public spectacles which the capital 
iMasted. “ Have the Romans no wives and children,’’ said he, 
“that they cannot spend their evenings at home?’’ This 
barbarian was evidently an Ancient Briton, a lineal ancestor 
of the innumerable men who come home after a day’s work and 
s(»ttle down contentedly to a book or a hobby, a game or a talk 
with a friend. The young and restless may go out to join the 
thiTiiig of amusement seekers on whom Mr. Jones casts a dis¬ 
dainful eye, but the older man does not crave for any diversion 
that compels him to hurry over his dinner. If the theatre could 
be reached in five minutes by a subway from his house, he 
would probably go to it more often than he cares to do as 
things arc, but grace has little and nature mnch to say in the 
matter. 

This, of course, is no answer to the accusation before us. It 
is vain for the Puritan to plead that as a mere question of 
inclination he would rather stay at home than go to the {day. 
He is bound to do his duty at any sacrifice, and both writers, 
while holding out hopes that there is jnst a chance of his enjoying 
himself when he gets there, wisely throw all their strength 
into proving that it is his duty to go whether he enjoys it or 
not. The Britan may be able to do without the thutre, but 
the theatre cannot do without the Puritan who is, it seems, 
the only member of society who can be expected to insist upon 
a clean, sane, ratidnal form of entertainment. Let him come 
to the theatre and the theatre is saved, and will save the nation 
in its turn. "Set this supreme art upon the summit of your 
national esteem,’’ says its eloquent advocate, "for it will onw 
all your national life and character to higher and more worthy 
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levcda, to stany heights df wisdom and beauty and Tesolye and 
ilipiration.’* i^mtan is mnoh disconcerted by these eloquent 
phrases; even if he happens to know something of the Greek 
diwa, he has been wont to pictnre the niodem play-house at a 
place of amnsement or would-be amusement^ and is tiins abruptly 
undeceived by 2£r. Jimes. A fdaoe of amusement? What an 
idea I On the contrary, it is a chureh—an iminroved, comfortable, 
airy, modernised kind of church. " This, then, is the use of a 
theatre, that men may learn the great rules of life and conduct 
in the guise of a 0ay; not formally, didactically, as they learn 
them at school and in church, but pleasantly, insensibly, spon¬ 
taneously, and often with a more assured and lasting result in 
manners and conduct.” The Puritan is at liberty within limits 
to choose his own diversions, but if the stage is indeed a high 
moral agent, a teacher of vital truth, a powcftnl factor in our 
social redemption, he has no choice but to support it. What, 
then, does the theatre know of the great rules of life and conduct, 
and where has it learned them? The question brings us sharply 
to the point at issue. 

The quarrel between religion and the stage is constantly 
ascribed to the chilling and sombre influence of Puritanism; no 
statement could be more adroit or more misleading. In her 
earliest age, the Christian Church condetmned the stage and 
the Christian State everywhere followed her lead. The one 
denied civil rights to the man who exhibited himself for gain, 
the other refus^ him her sacraments; laying down further as u 
rule of conscience. What it is not lawful to do it is not lawful to 
witness. During those Middle Ages to which we are pointed 
reproachfully back, she maintained her {uimitive attitude; and 
all through the epoch in which the drama w'as, as we are 
reminded, “ an instructor in faith and morality,” the professional 
comedian, so far from being invited to share in its beneficent 
task, was classed with the infamous and the outcast and his 
hire accounted the wages of sin : male aequisita quia acquiruntur 
ex turpi causa, sicut de meretrieio et histrionatu et aUis 
hujusmodi.” Of the three memorable attacks made during the 
last three centuries upon the stage, the first was by Jeremy 
Collier, the non-juror; the second by Bossuet; and the third 
by Rousseau. It would be difficult to bring together three 
more unpnritanical names. And if Collier denounced the stage 
of the Restoration, the English stage at its worst, it was against 
the French theatre in'its classic prime, cleansed by Richelieu 
and Conieille, warmed and light^ by Molibre, adorned by 
Racine, that Bossuet lifted up his formidable voice. The 
immortal dramatist, who, in the exquisite flower of his genius. 
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laid down his poi—the pen whioh httd just written Pfcddre—to 
pass at eight-and-thirty for conscience’ sah6 into obscnri^ aqd 
silence, was a oowtier and a Catholic. Mnish more .be > 
sdld, bnt these few lines are perhaps enough to indicate mii 
we are not considering an affair of outposts. ^ / 

Btri then, cries the i^logist of the stage, what atohjt^Jiiiy 
dramatic mrianot? “To disapproye of the theabe,” says llEiifi' 
Archer, “ is simply to disapprove of one of the most nniversd 
and ineradicable of human instincts.’’ The assumption that the 
dramatic is synonymous with the theatrical should have its place 
in every collection of popular errors; it is a mistake which ought 
not to be made by anyone who is acquainted wiih the history* and 
with the actual condition of the stage. The love of drama is 
universal; life is full of it, and consequently literature is full of 
it. The Chundi* which condemned the actor’s profession recog¬ 
nised it, kid hold of it, and used it deliberately and incessantly 
for her own ends, approving masque and pageant, authorising 
mysteries and moralities, and revealing her knowledge of the 
human heart nowhere more certainly than in the dramatic appeal 
of her ritual, in the incomparably dramatic presentment of the 
transcendent story rehearsed day by day at her Altar. l%e 
dramatic instinct makes actors of us all, but it does not carry us 
all to the theatre; and once inside its walls, we may find the 
dramatic there or we may not, it is just as it happens. “ There 
are twenty-five theatres in liondon and no drama,’’ says Mr. 
Hankin. Drama may be conducted through the theatrical water- 
pipe, but we must not therefore imagine that a river tod a 
water-pipe are the same thing, or that rivers were only created 
for the convenience of water companies; or even that in countries 
where there are no water-pipes, people aU die of thirst. The child 
who stalks a gigantic grizzly bear through a suburban shrubbery 
is satisfying his dramatic craving more completely than he is ever 
likely to do in after years in bis stall at the New Art or the 
National Playhouse. 

The Christian Church made use oi the dramatic instinct; she 
did not capture the stage. Why not? It would have been so 
easy, says Mr. Hankin, it only wanted a little cleverness and a 
little patience. As a matter of fact, it was not easy; the Church 
tried it, found it impossible, and gave it up. The religious play 
oi^nised for the express purpose of teaching truth and morals— 
organised, that is to say, with exactly that lofty ideal before it 
which is depicted in the passages quoted above—degenerated so 
rapdly into the {uefanest farce that in 1648 the Porliamqpt of 
Paris, in renewing the license of the guild of actors known as tiie 
Confraternity of the Passion, exfsessly forbade them to indnde 
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in their repertory rajBterira drawn from the Holy Seriptaies, 
Xhe theatre had,in fact, soon wearied of her aubordinate position 
as the handmaid of the pulpit, had escaped from tntdage, and had 
goM her own way. A little later a whole series of attempts wdte 
made to justify the theatre’s existence from the moralist's point 
of view by men who yearned to reconcile their faith and their 
art. The relation between art and morals is a subject of vital 
interest; neither the artist nor the moralist can let it alone. 
At the present time the artist is disposed to warn the moralist off 
his ground; and on the death of Ibsen, the most implacable 
moralist of our age, the obituary notices generally assured us that 
he was too great an artist to have ever given morals a thought. 
This has not always been the dramatist’s view; it was not that 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Corneille, the 
creator of the modem comedy of manners, perceived plainly that 
the theatre was too strong a force not to count for something 
in the eternal conflict of pood and evil: somehow it must be 
brought from the opposite camp and allied with the Church. In 
the interval of wrestling strenuously with the Poetics and jxjnder- 
ing in much perplexity le moijen dc s'accovmwder aver Aris- 
iote, ho decided that this might be done in three ways. The 
dramatist must make it his business to present characters worthy 
of imitation, to put into their mouths elevating maxims which 
the playgoer might engrave on his memory, and to see to it, above 
all, that his plays end well, that is to say, with the triumph of 
the good and the discomfiture, or, better still, the conversion of 
the bad. He hold that nothing so stimulates us to be virtnous as 
the sight of virtue victorious in the fifth act; and indeed to his 
devout soul, the happy ending was no melodramatic convention 
but only a compressed account of the actual reality, since Divine 
.Justice does speak the last word in the human story, though not 
always within the twenty-four hours proscribed by the third Unity. 
It is to be regretted that the moralist’s success is so often the 
dramatist’s ruin. Voltaire, who so vrarmly despised Corneille, was 
equally bent on improving the didactic opiwrtunity, and Diderot 
went farther still. "I have always thought,” he says, “that 
some day the most important moral points might be discussed 
on the stoge without interfering with the rapid movement of the 
dramatic action. What a moans this would be for the State if it 
only knew how to use it! ” With the same solemnity, Schiller 
declares that there are only two places for the preacher, the pnlpit 
and the stage. An adequate account of the attempts made both 
from.vrithin and without to constrain or to cajole the theatre into a 
position subordinate to the Church and the Church’s aims, would 
require an article to itself; but that the failure was entirely due to 
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the “inoaloulable stupidity” 6t Christiii^|eutiineut, can only 
be held by those who have not found leisuriNo study very pw- 
fonndly either the tendency of the stage or the demands of O^- 
tiSnity. The victory remained with the theatre; she sacoeeuM, 
that is to say, in releasing herself from the Chundi’s control, 
rejected the claim of Morality to step into the place of Beligion, 
and went her own emancipated way. When the Puriten has 
listened to the recital of his errors and their dismal consequences, 
to the description of all his country might have been and done had 
he only been a little less pig-headed, he turns and looks across the 
Channel. In France all the corner-stones of the drama have long 
been in their places. The right of the moralist to deal with the 
serious moral problems of life is unquestioned, drama is written, 
road, and criticised by men of letters, actors are carefully trained, 
there is no censdt, no depressing Puritan influence, and everyone 
goes to the play; and there, if anywhere, the stage should be found 
fulfilling its magnificent moral destiny. But If the Puritan, 
inclined to mend his ways, repairs to a Parisian theatre in the 
hope of finding himself drawn up to starry heights of wisdom 
and stainless aspiration too steep for the English playgoer, poor 
degraded wretch, to climb, if he expects to find the French 
stage nobly and wisely educating the young, inspiring the middle- 
aged, and generally cleansing the current of the national life, 
we cannot disguise from ourselves that he is tolerably certain to 
be disappointed. If the Puritan is responsible, as Mr. Hankin 
declares, for the ” ribald plays ” of London, who is responsible for 
the plays of Paris ? Who is responsible, to name a single example, 
for the brUliant and finished corruption of Education de Prince f 
The theatre itself is responsible for them, the theatre which 
exists to please and has no other reason for existing. It is 
irrelevant to remind us of the religions character of Greek drama 
in the days of .^schylus; we are not Greeks, we are not religious 
in the Greek sense of the w'ord, we are divided from the mind 
and art of .®schylus by much more than the lapse of twenty-three 
centuries, and we cannot restore the drama to its ancient place 
because wo cannot reconstruct the conditions in which it grew 
and bore its immortal fruit. 

All tho king’s horses and all the king's men 

Cannot put Humpty Dumpty together agatt. 

Nor need we stay to reflect that pleasure is the conscious aim of 
all art and the ultimate goal of humanity, as the Shorter 
Catechism teaches when to the question, WJmI is the Chiefs End 
of Man? it prompts tho reply. The Chief End of Man . 

to enjoy ... for ever. The theatre cannot wait for ever; it 
von. tizzzni. n.s. 4 o 
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cannot, in fact, wait more than two or three weeks; it cannot 
afford to content itself with an audience fit and few. “ No play 
is ^ver produced,” Mr. Archer informs us, ” w'hich does not 
seem likely to find at the very least its fifty thousand spectatdrs 
in the course of three months.” That is to say, it must please 
immediately, it must please not the fastidious or the high- 
minded, but everyone, and it must please, as its good friends 
admit, at any cost. ” Managers,” says Mr. Hankin, ” will cater 
for the righteous as readily as for the wicked so long as they 
corac in sufficient numbers sni pay for their seats. It is very 
gratifying, of course, when you ]>ut up a play to have it (M^aised 
by the godly for its elevating tendency. But if none of the godly 
will come to sec it, your only course is to withdraw it and sub¬ 
stitute something to attract the wicked. For the wicked with 
all their faults buy seats.” Is there any oflier art or pro¬ 
fession that would make such an avowal and make it so lightly? 
It is the necessity thus laid upon the stage, an inconvenient and 
irksome necessity, no doubt, to secure an immediate return for 
its outlay, that so grievously interferes with the carrying out of 
a loftier mission. So one can be a Moral Force rnendy betamse 
he is paid for it; and the more loudly he threatens to be an 
Immoral Force, if his profits do not increase, the harder be makes 
it for serious people to recognise him as anything else. If moral 
questions are to be handled in a fashion that will content thos«? 
who believe them supremely important, it must bo by men and 
women who share that belief; if the religious play is to be less 
abhorrent to the devout than candid profanity, it must be created 
by religious ]'>cople, and not by those obliging and impartial 
persons who debase and corrupt because it pays to do so and who 
are equally ready to dramatise the Gkispels should that seem a 
more lucrative line. 

But granted the very best intentions, granted the absence of 
commercial constraint, there still remains a certain difference of 
opinion between the Puritan and the stage, a misunderstanding 
sufficiently grave to prevent that harmonious intercourse so much 
desired. Writers on the theatre all admit that the stage is a 
world of its own; it has its own conventions which we must 
accept if we mean to enjoy ourselves there, and it presents men 
and actions is its own way, a way which rarely succeeds in being 
identical with the larger world outside. He looked, we say, just 
like a stage butler or a stage burglar; ho took up the letter and 
opened it just as they do on the stage. To the l^iritan it seems 
that .this mimic world on which the light of common day never 
shines has also its own rules of conduct, a moral illumination all 
its own. Consider, for example, the situation so delicately 
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handled in that clever comedy. The Liars. It shows us a 
woman, yonng and light-hearted, walking carelessly on the vei^ 
edge of mortal disaster. Will she go over or will she not? «In 
Ffanoe she would, in England we need not be nervous; we know 
beforehand that the worst will not happen, and are only in¬ 
terested in the ingenious way in which the escape is contrived. 
Just as her foot is slipping someone, we know, will seize Her 
skirts and assist her to regain her balance; the tom flounce will 
be pinned up, the mud brushed off, a kindly bystander will recom¬ 
mend her to be more careful in future, and she will get home a 
little breathless to And her husband grumbling at her unpunctual 
habits; and so, says the dramatist, all it well. But from the 
standpoint of the Puritan (who sees plainly that the situation is 
saved and the spectator’s feelings, but not the woman) all is not 
well; all is, in fact, almost as bad as it can be. It does not 
amuse him to watch a girl treading lightly and gaily where a 
slip means an irreparable moral catastrophe; and in real life it 
docs not much amuse the average decent man. “ Nous ne sommes 
do ceux qui disent, Ce n’est rien, e’est une femme qui se noie.” 
Butf*^ith our most earnest and respectable playwrights this is the 
favourite theme of light and entertaining plays; and the great 
rules of life and conduct to be learned from it are. That it is 
IMSsible to play with fire and not be burned; and. That nothing 
matters so long as we are not found out. One gets here a glimpse 
of the Pmitan's diflSculty. But the playwright’s business, he will 
remind us, is to represent Life. Again the stage and the Puritan 
find themselves at cross purposes. Life to the latter covers a 
good many interests and occupations, none of them, perhaps, 
very dazzling or remarkable, yet forming a much less monotonous 
whole than the stage version of Life, which consists mainly in 
perpetually dodging a single commandment. “Our dramatic 
critics,” says Mr. Hankin in the preface to his volume of 
plays, “when they enter a theatre seem to leave all 
sense of reality outside and judge what they see there by some 
purely artificial standard which they would never dream of 
applying to the fortunes of themselves or their friends.” But 
without some such preparation, would anyone consent to adopt 
that profession? 

The Puritan, however, is not to be pressed to come and see 
The Liars. He is a serious person, and there is no reason why 
he should not be as serious in the theatre as anywhere else. 
Mr. Hankin reminds him of the problem play which is not 
ix>pular, which is intensely improving, “ far more so than most 
sermons,” and should consequently be the very thing for him. 
There is Ghosts, for instance, and M. Dupont’s Three Daughters, 

4 0 2 
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and Mrt. Warren’s Profession, strongly recommended as being 
‘Va courageous statement of a terrible social problem.” Unfor¬ 
tunately, the problems dealt with by such plays as those named 
are generally those which the Puritan would rather see handlbd 
anywhere than on the stage; not because he desires to ignore 
ugliness, but because he perceives that the stage is here at a 
peculiar disadvantage. There are sermons which it is not per¬ 
mitted to preach to all congregations, facts which we may well 
h^tate to communicate indiscriminately to everyone every¬ 
where at the top of our voices, vital processes which underUe 
our whole existence and which we none the less agree not to dis¬ 
cuss at the dinner-table. The theatre cannot speak quietly; even 
its whispers are audible; and there are tragic truths which ought 
certainly to be told but which it is not wise or kind to tell the 
young and the inexperienced with the lavisfi unreserve, the 
emotional emphasis, the insistence, the disquieting suggestivc- 
ness, and the sensuous accompaniments of the stage. The 
dramatist, moreover, has no time to explain or modify, he is 
obliged to single out his problem, to isolate it, to omit extenuat¬ 
ing and alleviating circumstances; there is no more certaiiPRay 
of creating a false impression even while aiming honestly at tell¬ 
ing the truth. This is why the stage is not to be readily trusted 
with the handling of “ problems.” 

Since, then, the Puritan despairs of the theatre, there is no Kope 
for it? Surely this is a quite unwarrantable conclusion. Its 
salvation depends upon those who love it and believe in it and 
live by it, and not upon those—the number at the present day is 
infinitesimally small—who think it wrong to go to the play. The 
Engli^ playgoer by no means deseni'es all the hard things that 
these devoted playwrights say of him. He insists as little on 
bad morals as on good art and he is quite willing to be amused 
in a clean and wholesome way if it can be done. The blameless¬ 
ness of Mr. Barrie, for instance, is not reported to have fatally 
impoverished either himself or his managers. But it is easier, 
someone says, to be witty and wicked than to be witty and wise; 
and it is perhaps easier to gratify an ugly curiosity, to stimulate 
that vague and secret inclination to evil of which Bossuet speaks, 
than to see life steadily and to see it whole and to 
record one’s observation in fitting dramatic terms. If every 
playwright'would resolve to be interesting and truthful, it is 
unlikely that the English public would insist upon his being 
smutty and furtive as well. For those who are so deeply con¬ 
cerned with the moral degradation of the stage this should be a 
very encouraging reflection. 

It is unlikely, however, that anything will be done until those 
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conoeraed can bring themselves to look at the snbject by day- 
’ light. Ibe playgoer, as we have seen, has to begin by acoeij^ 
ing certain conventions; be sees snow falling, but no snow is 
ffAling out of doors, and if it were it could not come through ue 
roof. To enjoy and to believe in the picture presented to him 
he must agree to recognise as a snowflake something that he 
perfectly well knows does not possess the properties of snow, and 
for sfage purposes this is enough. We are all the victims of 
use and wont, and it is natural that those who are much in the 
theatre should carry its usages with them when they leave it. 
This is doubtless why Mr. Jones reproaches the University of 
Oxford with omitting to lecture on the modem English drama. 
Both he and Mr. Hankin have vehemently and repeatedly 
assured lis that there is no modern English drama, the Puritan 
having long sinc8 frowned it out of existence; and ought Oxford, 
the non-playgoer asks himself, to be scolded for not lecturing 
upon the non-existent? But it would exist if only Oxford would 
lecture upon it, cries Mr. Jones, not as a metaphysician, but as 
one who has watched a great many stage snow-storms. In the 
Sanaa spirit he pleads with ns to recognise the drama as 
literature, being evidently under the impression that this would 
make it literature. How gladly we would do it if we could I 
Le moyen de s’uceommodeT avec Aristotel Off the stage there 
is nothing whatever to gain by recognising a play as literature 
unless it is literature; and the theory that drama is the highest 
and most difficult form and ought therefore to be adopted by all 
great men of letters has led before now to lamentable waste of 
time and talent. Voltaire was a great man of letters, but the 
only reason for calling his plays literature is that they are not 
drama. Hugo wrote Hemani, not because he was a dramatic 
genius—his genius is epic and lyric—but just to prove that he 
could if he chose, and his tragedy is remarkable first for the 
number of times one character jumps suddenly out of a cup¬ 
board upon another character, aiid then for the lovely lyrical 
element in it. There is only one valid reason for writing dramas, 
and that is that one is a dramatist. There is only one valid reason 
for recognising drama as literature, and that is tW it is literature. 
Still less is there anything to gain by recognising the theatre as 
a religions agent until it has the essentials of religion,—until 
behind it we can discern that force behind the play—«which 
makes of all else mere stuff to show itself. 

At the present time the English stage appears to have nothing 
behind it. “ Upon what altar shall we sacrifice, we who have lost 
our gods? ” 
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>n]iQre remains the qnestioD ni a XUsaitro so aidnotuly 

pilsmed by Mr. Ardier and JMr. QiwnyiUs which, abel* 

tmed by a State radowment fipoin sordid tei&ptationa and fostered 
uhBer the watchfol eye of w^-ohosen gnarffians, may yet reswe 
the faith of Shakespeare’s countrymen in Shakespeare’s art. It 
is to be hoped that their toil and their courage will be rewarded 
with ail the success they deserve, and that the recent influential 
meeting held under the presidency of Lord L3rtton at the Lyceum 
Theatre may bear its proper fruit. But a certain lover of 
Shakespeare tells me that in his dreams he often secs a spacious 
and splendid playhouse round which he walks admiring its 
stately lines and fine proportions, and picturing to himself an 
interior harmoniously beautiful, consecrated to things heroic and 
lovely and of good report; and on attempting to enter discovers 
abruptly that for all its architectural perfection ibhas one unhappy 
defect—there is no door. 

A SPECTATOn. 



•NOTES ON THE SALON DES DTOfiPENDANTa 

Tbb Soci4t4 des Aitistes Inddpendants was founded in 1884, and 
'* based on the suppression of juries of admission, with the end of 
allowing artists freely to present their works to the judgment of the 
public.” This is not the end it has reached, but such as it is, it is 
laudable. The methods of the society are simple: each of the 
members pays a small subscription and has the right to show six 
specimens of his art in the annual exhibition. Quite recently a 
similar society has been founded in London, and will hold its first 
exhibition in the Albert Hall in July of this year. The Association 
of Allied Artists, founded by such men as Mr. W. Bothenstein, Mr. 
William Orpen, Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. Walter Sickert, and that ener¬ 
getic critic of art, Mr. Frank Butter, intends to do in London what 
has already been done in Paris. This article, suggested by the French 
Exhibition, does not, I sincerely hope, contain a single novel idea. 
It simply states some of the arguments for and against juries of 
artists, describes sufficiently briefly a juryless exhibition, and dis¬ 
tinguishes between those shows that are rightly regarded as picture- 
shops and those that ought to be of real assistance to the arts. 

1 should think the preceding paragraph must have been sufficient 
to send about their business all readers whom the article does not 
concern. 1 •.•■an assume henceforward that 1 am talking to men 
really interested in painting and sculpture. Those others who visit 
exhibitions to buy wedding presents, or, perforce, with provincial 
young ladies who think them the proper thing, like Bond Street and 
the Park, are already turning the other pages of this most catholic 
review. Good-hye, gentlemen; I shall see you, no doubt, polishing 
your eyeglasses, and saying, “ Yes, my deer, how very like a real 
cow,” the next time I happen to slip, ashamedly, a pariah in the 
midst of respectability, through the galleries of Burlington House. 

Let me try now to make it clear why the artist does not always 
consider the ordinory exhibitions an efficient means of communica¬ 
tion between himself and the public, and scarcely dares to think of 
them as a means of communication between himself and his fellows. 
It is noticeable that neither the Artistes Indlpendants nor the Allied 
Artists mention the latter point, while both lay all their emphasis 
on the former. 

In the ordinary exhibitions, like the Academy, there is a jury 
whose favourable opinion must be obtained by the artist before he 
is allowed to make his bow. The jury is invariably chosen not from 
neophytes but from men of some reputation and standing in their 
art; that is to say, in most cases, from men of an earlier generation 
than that of the youngest artists who may wish to exhibit! It is 
at least to be hoped that these young men have other ideals than 



those i^eir fathers, even thrnigh th^ may be unable, as revola- 
tumiata, to hold trith Mr. Bernard Shaw that every man over forty 
scoundrel. But, if the artist choose to dress in clothes a little 
out of the fashfon, if he choose to experiment in a technique a little 
removed from the one that served for his father, he runs a risk of 
being howled down before he has had a hearing. Work that is 
iuherentlj bad may be refused by a jury (it often is not), but work 
that is inherently new runs a similar rit^. It is a question whether 
it is not worth while to admit the bad in order to have also a chance 
of examining the new. The result of the ordinary exhibitions is a 
kind of lining up. .Artists, of all folk the most individual in their 
excellences, are made to dress by the right, or by the left, as the case 
may be. like a regiment of soldiers, whose principal object is 
uniformity. Kow the line might Ite drawn in any direction, but 
unless it is drawn in all directions at once it is inevitable that there 
will be sturdy, honest artists who cannot conscientij^usly order them¬ 
selves by it. 

It is sad to think that so many worthy elderly men should be 
compelled even once a year to tire their eyes by looking at several 
thousands of pictures that do not particularly interest them. It 
would be sad even if they were serving the artist or the public in 
doing so. It seems an extraordinarily melancholy spectacle when 
we reflect that they are quite powerless to '* raise the standards of 
the arts," and indeed can do little more than make things easy for 
incompetent picture-buyers, put difficulties in the way of progress, 
compel young men to paint in the manner of ten years ago, and 
administer snubs to a quantity of fools. Of all these there is but 
one useful function, and that is so small as to be pitiable. I do not 
like to think of a party of groat men banded together to administer 
snubs to imbeciles. It is odd that they themselvrts can tolerate their 
position. 

But here I have given too good an opportunity to the clever young 
man of the suburban debating society. I can see the fellow leaping 
from his seat, and crying, “ Mr. Chairman, I protest; is it a woeful 
thing to paint in the manner of ten years ago? Would it be a 
disheartening sight to see a man painting in the manner of two 
hundred years ago, or four hundred for that matter? Have we yet 
beaten Velasquez? Or do these striplings think themselves too 
strong to compete with Kembrandt? ” Now that is a point of view 
as deadly to the real future of art as can be imagined. It is not 
often expressed about literature, where its folly is not more real but 
more easily perceived. People do not ask a young man to write like 
Chaucer, like Lamb, or like Sir Walter Scott. They laugh at him 
if he attempts the performance. They have the sense to ask him 
to be himself, and there are always as many styles as will go round. 
The artist has as sure a right to be himself as the author, though it 
is perhaps more difficult for him to exercise, since his method of 
expression is not so immediate and direct. A masterly indtation 
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would be hugfaed at. It ia easier to detect ttudbceii^: 
than in paint. But the only justifiable return to the old masten^ 
t^ return made by Bossetti, by Bume Jones, by Bobert Lanrs 
Stevenson, that does not seek a manner nor an outlook on life, bnt 
only a few hints on teobnique. 

Now hero we come again to the main discussion:—This fonm of 
return to the old masters is recognised by a jury, but only to thoao 
particular old masters to whom the members of the jury think H 
advisable to return. Artists who want an exhibition without a jury 
do not throw oS traditions; they only ask to be allowed to choose 
them for themselves. They know that a man who recognised in, 
for example Velasquez, something of himself, who felt that he in the 
twentieth century could express himself through a technique not 
wholly unlike that that served his master in the eighteenth, would 
run a good chanqe of acceptance at Burlington House. But they 
know aiso that a man whose feeling was for decoration rather than 
for illusion, a man whose favourite visions approximated to the stem 
and simple outlines of the Egyptians, a man who chose to leam, as 
some of the French Independents are learning, from the masters of 
three thousand years ago, and, refusing shadows, refusing all vitality 
but that of a repressed and concentrated form, however honest his 
pictures miglit be, would have an extremely small chance of doing 
anything but amuse for a moment the jury of that Conservative 
Institution. And I, not as an artist, ask would it be fair in such a 
case to refuse the public the opportunity of a similar amusement, 
and to deny to a possible few a rare intellectual enjoyment? 

Now the objections to exhibitions without juries are made by 
picture-buyers and mediocre artists; briefly summed up, they are 
these:—“ That every Incompetent person is allowed to annoy the 
spectators by a piece of defaced wall; that, by the annihilation of 
the conditions of exhibited art, painters and sculptors, otherwise 
decently restrained, are allowed, no, encouraged, to work with 
laxity and extravagance; that a definite aim, a definite goal is 
destroyed, and the youthful student left without ideals; that picture- 
buyers are deprived of any recognised guarantee and consequently 
forced to rely on their own judgment; and, lastly, that fashions in 
art, instead of being properly organised by each successive genera¬ 
tion of great men, follow each other with such rapidity that there are 
no fashions at all, and no one knows what new monstrosity to ex¬ 
pect." It seems to me that these objections answer themselves; 
but, honestly, they are the strongest 1 have heard. They are all 
objections that 1 have heard in Paris. Let me try to give some 
sort of idea of the Salon that is. so to speak, their text. 

It is held in the huge glass buildings by the Pont d’Alma, those 
buildings that have sandy floors, very damp and generous of rheu¬ 
matism to conscientious critics who do not cross them on the run. 
And yet it is continually crowded. It contains something like seven 
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kitj^ incompetent praduotioiU; aw j^otpna Uln old>faahiaaad 
cards, you remmber' ttiem,: a moon dropping : 

ituvugb pale oloiids and atariit d^ oxrat a tillage ohuroh; there 
drawinge of inoomparabl» badness, and oompodtkms both emeoo 
and ftTmming —ior example, an abduction in a motor>oar, vith a 
husband racing up the road in bis nightshirt Uke a sprintor from 
the Universitira. Among the people at the Tarnishing were old 
women, students of twenty and thirty years’ standing, padding 
round in sandals to show their a-ork to other hopeful geniuses no 
more youthful than themselves. The daughters of the Concierges, 
a most productive class in Paris, were there, attended by their 
admiring mothers. And yet the pictures uninterestingly bad were 
negligible in the interesting bulk of the exhibition. 

Londoners, saved by Conservative juries from any violent ex¬ 
perience of originality, can scarcely realise wl^t lies behind a 
Parisian objection to monstrosity. You, who know ttiosc pictures 
that startle even Paris, must excuse me if I try to describe tlicin. Let 
me think of some that may suggest tiic rest. There is oue of a 
u'oman in the desert gnawing her leg, and collecting the running 
blood in a green funnel-mouthed liottlc below. I'licre is another of 
huge grey figures with square wooden toes and jointless limbs com¬ 
bined into a sqiiiniiiiig pattern. Close to some mediocrities tliat 
would not have surprised an Early Victorian are three women 
painted in purple, carmine, and green, cut oft sliort at the neck. l>ut 
producing a liarmony of curves with their arms and bodies. Tlic 
colouring of most of these works is the colouring of dreams, vivid, 
startling, direct, like the paint on Noali's .^rk toys. And are we to 
have such pictures lierc, you askI hope so, for though in this wild 
jangle of experiment the vital artists could be counted off on the 
fingers of two hands, their aims are serious. They are not men who 
have failed with more usual techniques. Some of lliem have taken 
the highest prizes in the French scitools devoted to the most old- 
masterly of manners, and now, leaving those traditions aside, tliny 
are doing their best to make something that is really tlieir own. We 
should not be able to see their pictun-s if we did not suffer at the 
same time those of the innumerable bandarlog, their imitators. The 
impression of the whole is extravagant, yes, but perhaps, somewhere 
near the middle of the pendulum swing from the academical folly to 
the folly of conceit, there is a new beauty and a new strength that 
would not without the extravagance ever be discovered. 

It is for this reason that I was annoyed by the attitude of the 
public. It will be interesting to see if the English will behave in 
the Albert Hall in any way like the mixed crowd that filled the greet 
glass houses of the Cours la Heine, There the spectators were 
divided into two parties. Some went from room to room in search 
of B picture or a piece of sculpture more obviously than the reat out 
of the tradition to which they were accustomed, and then laughed 
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stand beiore Daidd Ludda'a mdsi i«aiuiiK>ddty V TMa dd Vanane,” 
a ma^ve, Icnnaful lE^i Jb wIxMe auefiMie, by maana of jwB a nftr - 
a^le peilaU of olay, the ar&t has tried to psoduoa a fading 
sation and life. They wotiM stand befora a tiling fika thk, obriMi^ 
the work of a rinoere and oourageoua workman, and ory out that 
supposed the poor woman suffered from the small-pox. They Woidd 
stand before a painting serious in its grotesqueness, with distorted 
shapes, purposely, nervously, twisted by the artist in a pasnonate 
effort to be honest, and laughingly exclaim that they themselves had 
made such things when children with a slate and pencil. They 
would stand before a row of patterned figures, thickly outlined in 
blue, like stained glass, and chuckling with glee at the remembrance 
that nature has not given herself blue edges, criticise decorations by 
the canons of illusions, and rabidly condemn rabbits because they 
did not happen to be guinea-pigs. 

That was one attitude, and not unlike what I should expect in 
England. The attitude of the other party was less excusable because 
less honest. Paris is extraordinarily frightened of being behind the 
times. People remember that the great Impressionists were 
laughed at for years and then exalted to the discomfiture of those 
who had scoffed. They are determined to be among the first to 
enjoy new things, and, fearing lest these young men should turn out 
to he Manets, stand gaping l>efore a piece of frank experiment, and 
say, their eyes starting, their eyebrows raised, unhappy, their 
mouths treml/iing and doubtful, “ How strong, how very beautiful." 
Hypocritical dissemblers though they are, 1 found it in me to be 
almost sorry for them; the strain was obviously so great and so 
heroically borne. Tliey reminded me of the Pirate in Peter Pan, 
who in a moment of extreme misery was forced by the Bed Indian 
Chief to crj- “ Happy Starkey, happy, happy Starkey,” as if he were 
enjoying Elysium. 

Both these attitudes are ridiculous, because they both assume that 
the objects in the Exhibition are intended as rivals to the paintings 
and sculptures in the Louvre. The only proper attitude before such 
a collection is that a gentleman would naturally adopt in an artist’s 
private studio, if the artist were taking him into his confidence, and 
showing him unfinished sketches, cartoons, and tentative efforts 
that might some day be magicked into pictures. Of course it is pos¬ 
sible to say that the exhibition is at fault and not the public, since 
exhibitions are not meant as conferences, but as places where the 
public may have an opportunity of seeing the most beautiful things 
being produced in their time. But if that is so, the purpose of exhi¬ 
bitions is strangely limited. Surely, at least one exhibition each 
year should be consecrated to art, out of the dozens that are con¬ 
secrated to very different purposes. Artists have appropriated the 
Salon des Ind^pendants to their own ends, because it is the dhly one 
held without a jury. If there were others it would not be di£Bcult 
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to Biidm it undentood that hi them trera to be «hM^ Rsulte n^ei' 
^hea question-marks. 

fn England, however, even more then in J^oe, we need the 
queCtion-matks. The Jul; Bzldbition wUl be our opiXHtonitjr.. The. 
nominal aim put forward bjr the alBed artists may well be left for 
the present as it has been over in Paris. l%ey will be doing a 
greater service to British art it tiiey use tfara*exhiluthm not as a- 
rather stately picture shop but as an arena for knocking utists’ beads 
together. What they do depends, of course, less on the promoters 
of the scheme then on the temper of the exhibitors. But it will be 
very sad if we see the Albert Hall filled not only with the bad stufi 
we should naturally expect, but also with the stuff bad and good that 
might get into the ordinary shows, and search in vain for the un¬ 
finished, fragmentaiy, extravagant, laughable, courageous -experi¬ 
ments of those artists who are honestly struggling to learn and 
willing to allow their failures to teach. * 

And as for the public? Bother the public. 1 thought I had got 
rid of them once. Oh, the public will be there, of course, even if the 
exhibition is as I should like it. The public will be there, polishing 
its eyeglass as if in Burlington House, only—it will not be saying 

How very like a real cow." 


.\sTncR Baksome. 
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Bx the time this issue of the Bsvisw is suhlished anotiher 
iiave been added to the lengthening chain of tiie Anglo-Freiit^' 
•entente. M. Falli&res’ visit, and the occasion of it, an gratifying 
alike on personal and on political grounds. We welcome in him 
not only a typical Frenchman, but a typical French Prendent. 
He belongs to that inexhaustible reservoir of prudence, ci^acity and 
common-sense—the French middle class. Both in policy and 
personality his election to the Presidency in January, 1906, implied 
rather a continuation than a change of rulers. Indeed, it was said 
at the time that the best evidence of what France had come to 
think of M. Loubet was to be seen in the choice of his successor. 
The careers of the two men have been curiously alike. Both are 
Southerners—why is it, we wonder, that the South supplies France 
nowadays with nearly all her leading men? Both began life as 
country lawyers. Both from an early age interested themselves in 
local administration. Both mounted through identical posts to the 
second magistracy of the Hopublic—^the Presidency of the Senate— 
and both stopped thence to the Elys^e. Both, again, have made 
themselves known as “ safe ” men, distinguished rather by sound 
judgment th:.ii by brilliancy, by solid genuineness than by facility 
in the exploitatory arts. Both arc thorough democrats. Neither 
has any sympathy with the overwrought ceremony which M. Faure 
attempted to introduce into the social and ofiicial life of the Elys^. 
M. Loubet is the sou of a peasant. M. I'alli^res’ grandfather was a 
blacksmith, and his father a small lawyer in Gascony. He has the 
fluent eloquence of the South as well as its generous physique. 
His tastes are of the simplest, and his whole mode of life, after his 
accession as before it, is frankly framed on bourgeois lines. The 
boulevards used to know him well. With his careless dress, flowing 
necktie, vast shock of white hair, and the inevitable umbrella, 
beloved of the caricaturists, he was a familiar figure and a not 
uupicturesque one, a Parisian by circumstance, but not by instinct 
and perhaps not by sympathy. Music, art, the drama and 
literature have contributed but little to the unpretentious fabric of 
his life. His chief pleasure is in shooting, and his chief interest, 
outside his family and politics, is centred on his vineyard, which 
brings him in a modest competence. M. Faili^res was the first to 
replant after the phylloxera had ravaged the French grape crops. 
In politics he has steadfastly climbed to the topmost rung of tiie 
ladder, and his final elevation two years ago impressed France and 
Europe as the just reward of unobtrusive merit, a thorougfi expe¬ 
rience of public affairs, and a character winch even in the often 
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iziipugned. The Preaident^ hie emnewhht bn^ np the eim^ 
loutine of hie daily life, but it does not i^pear to have made «a>y 
inidhds upon his health, and it has oertaLily not impaired ei^r 
his common-sense or his even and amiable temperament. He has 
precisely the qualities that the Republic most prefers in its Presidents 
—^he is prudent, self-contained, honest and unexciting. 

• a 
• 

Tee Elysde, it must be remembered, is not a Parisian counter¬ 
part of the White House, and in internal affairs the French Presi¬ 
dent is perhaps the most restricted of all the rulers of democratic 
States. M. Loubet throughout his temt of office studiously effaced 
himself and concealed his opinions on all matters of domestic 
politics. He was never at any time a strong party man. Republi¬ 
canism summed up the whole of his political creed. The intrigues 
and jealousies of wrangling groups did not interest him, nor was 
he ever identified with them; and, in the strict party sense, his 
accession was scarcely a political event at all. M. Fallieres was 
thought likely by some to prove a more militant type of President, 
but he has, in fact, proved less so. His lot has fallen so far on 
a time of comparative calm in domestic affairs. He has not been 
called upon to face any such concentrated storm of obloquy as 
assailed M. Loubet. The outbreak in the Midi was a passing squall 
compared with the searching fury of the Dreyfus affair. But were 
M. Fallieres to be confronted by a crisis of similar magnitude and 
urgency there is no question he would face it with all of his 
predecessor's quiet and prevailing courage. He is no Cnsimir Perier, 
to be snuffed out at a stroke. In a time, however, of normal 
tranquillity like the present it is not expected of the French 
President that he should do more than preside. M. Fallit'-res was 
very largely elected because his moderation and good sense were 
known to be a sufficient guarantee that no attempt would be made 
to assume prerogatives that did not constitutionally belong to him. 
There was not the same confidence felt in his principal op})oncnt, 
M. Doumcr, the energetic and somewhat militant ex-Governor of 
Indo-China. M. Doumer, like his successful rival, is altogether 
a man of the people, self-taught and self-made, of a strong character 
and an aspiring temperament. He is a sort of French Randolph 
Churchill, with a drift, however, from I.«ft to Right. In the 
Chamber he has distinguished himself by the quickness of his parts, 
his knowledge of financial and colonial questions, his brilliant 
oratory, and the extreme violence of his hostility to M. Combes. 
The difference between the two candidates was as great as that 
between Mr. Roosevelt and Judge Parker; and it was a difference 
of a very similar kind. M. Doumer was the Roosevelt and 
M. Fallieres the Parker of the election. In 1004 the Americans 
decided to risk Roosevelt rather than play for safety with Parker. 
It was a precisely opposite decision that the French arrived at in 
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n4n& not to ritkif; Doumw. Thi difieninoe M ^'p^ohol^itf tke 
Franoh and Ameiioafe peoplaa could hardly be mote aptly illuil^^l^. 
mmoe ia not yet prepared to install a man of M. Doumer’s mSsteiful 
temperament in the Elys^e. The Third Bepublio has always shown 
itself somewhat suspicious of men of conspicuous vigour and 
capacity. That is partly, no doubt, because in France it is the 
legislators who elect the President. They naturally do not wish to 
appoint one who might assert himself at their expense. But it ia 
also due to an instinctive feu that a really strong President, a 
men of tingling and enterprising personality, might prove a danger 
to the State. Whether this fear has any longer a basis in reason 
and fact, whether Paris could again be tempted into following a 
Boulanger, no one can say with any confidence. To the outside 
world the Kepublic looks secure enough, but the apprehension of 
a possible “ man on horseback ” is still powerfully, if silently, 
operative. It is the unspectacular man who reaches the Elys^e, 
and nothing succeeds like mediocrity. The Republic treats its sons 
as Pericles advised the Athenians to estimate women, counting 
that one the best whose name for good or evil is least in the mouths 
of men. 


• » 

• 

But if in domestic affairs the French President is r^forously 
circumscribed, in matters of foreign policy he is allowed a freer hand; 
and opportunities are placed within his grasp that it rests solely 
with himself to make the most and the best of. He travels; he 
meets the rulers and statesmen of other lands; ambassadors are 
accredited to him; and if he is a man of any diplomatic aptitude 
at all, he is abio to guide the foreign policy of his country without 
going beyond the constituribnal limitations of his office. M. Loubet 
was admirably fitted for work of this kind. His geniality and 
simplicity endeared him to the crowned heads of Europe with whom 
he came successively in contact, and his real knowledge of affairs, 
his unfailing common-sense, to which French finesse imparted a 
precious element of subtlety, and his transparent rectitude made 
him a trusted and weighty adviser. M. Faure was the first Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic to make a point of establishing personal and 
confidential relations with the Courts of Europe. M. Loubet 
followed and improved upon his predecessor’s example. St. 
Petenburg, Tx>ndon, Madrid, Lisbon, Rome, and Copenhagen—^he 
mode himself known and liked in them all. It is a sincere pleasure 
to Englishmen that M. Falliercs’ first venture in the functions of 
a travelling ambassador should be made in England. His election 
was not determined without reference to foreign affairs. It took 
place on the day following the first sitting of the Algeciras Con¬ 
ference, a dark and doubtful time. M. Falli&res stoefl for 
continuity in external policy; M. Doumer drew his support chiefly 
from the Nationalist I^ft and the Conservative Bighb—that is to 
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say, from the quartets that wen lent well diqmsed towuds the 
Bfpublio, the rapproeltfment with Italy, aad the entente eordiale * 
with out^ves. The choioe of M. Failitns wai^ in eSect, a ratifioa* 
tiofi of the nvolution in the conduct of Fnnch foreign poHoy 
devised by M. Deloaeed and heartily forwarded by M. Loubet. His 
visit to our shores may be said without hypertole to be the outcome 
of a popular and Parliamentary mandate. Following on the 
gracious homage paid by M. Clemenceau to the memory of the late 
British Premier, it affirms once more the vitality of that political 
understanding to which the interests and sympathies of both nations 
are now firmly anchored. 

• • 

• 

It is five years since M. Loubet's visit to London placed the first 
stone of Anglo-French co-operation and goodwill on the foundations 
so admirably prepared by King Edward. The humble structure of 
those days has now become a towering edifice. Already it seems 
little less than incredible that only a few years ago Great Britain 
and France were glowering at one another from Cairo to Siam with 
a mutual and insensate suspiciousness. The entente has accom¬ 
plished more for the peace and stability of Europe than even its 
warmest advocates quite expected. It wiped off the slate many old 
and contentious issues that more than once had dragged Great 
Britain and France to the very verge of war. It removed the danger, 
that only a decade ago was a very real one, of a Colonial conflict 
between the two Powers. It enabled France to double her strength 
by halving her objectives. Her external policy up to then hod been 
marred by a lack of co-ordinutiou. It brciught her across the path 
of Germany, the strongest military, and Great Britain, the strongest 
naval, Power in the world; and she made no attempt to conciliate 
either. Thanks to the Anglo-French Agj|semeiit she is now able, for 
the first time in the histoiy of the Itepublic, to converge both l>y 
land and sea upon a single point. Our own gain has been not less 
obvious. So long as the entente endures, we are freed from the 
apprehension, which hod at one time a firmer root in probability 
than most Englishmen realise, that the French navy might be 
utilised as the speor-hcad of an anti-British coalition. Events, 
moreover, have singularly demonstrated the world-wide utility of the 
Agreement. Had it not existed the scope of the Far Eastern conflict 
might, and in ail probability would, have been disastrously widened. 

It greatly facilitated the settlement of the North Sea incident. From 
being a passive solution of Anglo-French differences it has already 
developed into one of the guarantees of the European status quo. ' 
During the tempotuy collapse of Bussion effectiveness it served to 
prevent the undue predominance of any one Power on the Continent 
of Europe. It is a purely defensive pact. It will not be used by 
England to embroil France with Germany nor by France to embroil 
Germany with England. It does not, and in French eyes it cannot, 
take the place of the Dual Alliance. It does not cover the same 
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ground; it does not involTa the same'’’ 
indeed would be more fatal to its dereidpaA..*^^* 
sphere than any attempt to apply it to ends 
meant nor fitted to meet. The suspicion which 1R ™ 
Ddloassd’s opponents sought to propagate that Great ^ 

using the eHtsnfs to embroil France with Germany, however 
ible, was precisely the sort of suspicion to which our new relatione^ 
with France, if they are to bring forth their best fruit, ought nevei^' 
to be subject. The supreme object of French and of British diplomaety 
should be to prove that the Dual Alliance, the entente with Great - 
Britain, and an improvement in Franco-German relations are 
mutually compatible. 


• 

At the same time the force of any compact into which England 
and France may enter is either more or less than the force of its 
actual wording. It is more or less according as public opinion 
approves or disapproves; and there cannot be much doubt that public 
opinion in Great Britun has given to the Anglo-French Agreement 
an extension which its framers did not anticipate. Had Germany, 
for example, provoked a war with France over the Morocco question, 
public opinion in Great Britain would have compelled the British 
Government to spring to France's assistance. The entente eordieile, 
while' remaining a purely defensive agreement, has in fact been 
charged by the opinion and the desires of both countries with the 
duty of preserving the European equilibrium and of resisting any 
unprovoked attack upon the specific purposes for which it was nego¬ 
tiated. It is aimt'd at no third Power, but, on the other hand, no 
third Power will be permitted to disrupt it. Not only has it deve¬ 
loped into one of the buttresses of European peace, but it has been 
the means of bringing Great Britain and Bussia together. That is 
perhaps its greatest achievement. It has paved the way for an 
Anglo-Bussian Agreement that has supplemented and set the seal 
of final security upon both the Dual Alliance and the entente itself. 
But even hero wo do not exhaust the productivity of this beneficent 
compact. There is plenty of work for it still to do. Although the 
gravest of Anglo-French difieronces have been adjusted, there ate 
still a few minor questions that remain open, and that ought to be 
taken in hand now that the two countries are in a negotiating mood 
and have got rid of the notion that the ordinary give and take of a 
comprehensive settlement means either humiliation on the one side 
or victory on the other. In the New Hebrides, for instance, in Siam, 
in Abyssmia, and in China there is room enough for a series of 
agreements that will not only dispose of the last outstanding issue 
in colonial policy but will lay down the lines for Anglo-French 
co-operation in the future. Meanwhile the entente remains the 
corner-stone of British European policy. The attitude of ail the 
European Powers towards this country is estimated in Great Btitain 
l[>y their attitude towards the Anglo-French entente. The three 
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Oxey laid down on this matter shortly 
^tion still represent the wishes and the deter* 
oiritish people. (1) Great Britain will enter into no 
.is and no relations with any other Powers that are incon* 
.» with or prejudicial to the Anglo-French Agreement. (2) 
.lOthing we do in our relations with Germany is in any way to impair 
mr existing good relations with France. (S) The condition of any 
improvement in Anglo-German relations must be that " the relations 
of Germany with France, on all matters that come under the Anglo- 
French Agreement, should be fair and good also.” To these declara¬ 
tions the whole country unresen’edly subscribes. It desires that 
Anglo-German recriminations should cease, and that no attempt 
should be made in the future, any more than any has l>een made in 
the past, to give an anti-German point to our diplomacy. But it 
realises that the unflinching maintenance of the Anglo-French 
entente, being the best road to the security of the status quo, is 
also the best and indeed the only road to the improvement of Anglo- 
German relations. It accepts, too. Sir Edward Grey's maxim that, 
whenever there is any question of competition. Franco must come 
first and Germany second in our consideration. And. finally, it has 
grasped the fact that any attempt to abandon France for the sake 
of conciliating Germany means not only the loss of one friend without 
the gain of another, but relegates Great Britain at once to an 
isolation ten times more perilous than that from which she has with 
difficulty extricated herself. M. Fallii^res will be able on his return 
to report that in the whole sphere of foreign affairs no cause or 
policy appeals to British instincts, emotions, and interests so much 
as that of a close and constant friendship with France. 

• * 

• 

Tbe interesting and important announcement was made in The 
Times of May 20th that King Edward Is shortly to visit the Tsar. 
The meeting will take place at Keval on the Gulf of Finland on 
June 8th. We are unfeignedly glad that a step, long and necessarily 
delayed, should at last have been found practicable. It is more 
than a mere interchange of regal courtesies; it is an event of direct 
political significance, even though St. Petersburg still remains the 
only European capital in which the King has not set foot since his 
accession. That he is now to visit Bussia is a testimony, as welcome 
as it is unimpeachable, to the improvement that has taken place in 
Bussia’s internal conditions, in her relations with Japan, and in 
her relations with ourselves. Moreover it is, and must long con¬ 
tinue to be, of peculiar importance to any nation that wishes to 
live on good terms with Bussia and to reconcile its interests with 
hers, that the personal ties between its Sovereign and the reigning 
Tsar should be dose and friendly. Bussia has a Parliament and a 
Government, but it will be many years before she develops a 
system of ministerial responsibility and before any subject of the 
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Tsar is qualified to apeak for Buaaia aa a whole, as Sir Edward 
Orey speaks for Great Britain or Prince BUlow for Qermyiy. 
Bussia's present phase of evolution resembles our own in the days 
qf James II., when each Minister was practically independent his 
colleagues, framed his own policies, mapped out his own measures, 
and subject to the will of the Sovereign, was master in his own 
sphere and impotent outside of it. It is to this faulty and irrespon¬ 
sible system of administration winch they have never rightly under¬ 
stood, and not to a policy of deliberate bad faith, that the British 
people should have ascribed many of the surprises and contradictions 
with which Bussian diplomacy has furnished them in the past. 
Bussia’s lack of a plenipotentiary, the fluidity of her form of govern¬ 
ment, and the difficulty of ascertaining who or what or where was 
the final and controlling authority, have been among the greatest 
obstacles to an Anglo-Bussian understanding. A dozen instances 
might be quoted to prove that “ Bussia ” was not, for example, the 
Bussian Foreign Minister. 

• • 

• 

This peculiarity has been much better appreciated on the Con¬ 
tinent than- in Downing Street. Germany, France, and Austria 
in their dealings with Bussia have repeatedly avoided the ordinary 
channels of diplomacy and have negotiated instead with the Tsar 
direct, recognising that in his authority and will alone is there a 
sure and durable foundation. The dynastic friendship between the 
Hohenzollems and the Bomanofis, for instance, has been worth 
many treatif.i. It was an unwritten and ofihand, but none the less 
faithfully observed, promise of Nicolas II. that is believed to have 
assured to the Kaiser the possession of Kiao-chau. The Austro- 
Bussian convention was concluded between Nicolas II. and Francis 
Joseph; the Franco-Bussian Alliance was the personal work of 
Alexander III. and the French President. In all these cases the 
functions of the Bussian Foreign Office scarcely exceeded those 
of a confidential amanuensis. The Tsar was, in effect, as much 
his own Foreign Miruster as Cromwell or William III.; and though 
the conditions of Bussian government are visibly changing, the 
personality of the Tsar and his attitude towards any specific problem 
in foreign affairs are still decided, if not decisive, factors. The 
Anglo-Bussian Agreement was a fruitful turning-point in the relations 
not merely of London and St. Petersburg, but of the Blnglisb and 
Bussian peoples. It was one of those international compacts whose 
value is not to be assessed solely or even chiefly by an examination 
of their clauses, by reckoning up the local gains in one column and 
the local losses in another, or indeed by any method of calculation 
that takes account only of the questions immediately at issue. There 
are occasions when the fact that two competitors have struck a 
bargain is of more real importance than the actual terms of their 
agreement: and nobody who considers* the past relations of tile 
two countries and the powerful influences in and out of Europe 
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vill doubt that the ConTentkm of Ian! ywt itai hi aquitaUe and 
atatesmanlike inatiument. Much, howaver, temaina to be done 
befoA Bussia and Great Britain have oompoaed all their ^fieieiioe%, 
have vanquished tiie distrust bred by an unhappy past, and are 
able to iormulate a common policy in Europe and the Near East. 
King Edward's viat to Buaaian teniknj. by enlisting the Tsh as 
on active upholder of Anglo-Kussian friendship, will not only round 
off an unexampled series of diplomatic triumphs, will not only 
confirm the spirit of sanity that made the Agreement possible, but 
will pave the way for further co-operation in the future. 

» * 

• 

The United States is the great spendthrift among the nations. 
It is only now that she is beginning to realise that her resources are 
not inexhauBtible, and that to continue squandering them with her 
present recklessness is to invite the certainty of economic disaster. 
The great conference of all the Governors of the States which met 
in Washington on May 18th was at once a national confession of 
improvidence and a national promise of reform. President Uooso- 
velt has put his hand to no more fundamental problem than this of 
conserving the natural resources of tlie country from the wasteful 
grip of private exploitation. A few facts wilt show its urgency. 
The United States has a coal area of 340,000 square miles, about 
eight times the size of the coal area of the whole of Europe, and 
perhaps twenty times as valuable. She produces more than a third 
of the world's output of coal, and with reasonable care there is no 
reason why she should not maintaiit her lead. Yet the Government 
coal experts agree in declaring that, if present methods are persisted 
in, the anthracite coalfields will he worked out in fifty years and the 
bituminous fields in a hundred. They estimate that since the begin¬ 
ning of the industry something like fifty thousand million tons of 
usable coal have been wasted by sheer bad mining. The country 
is covered with mines from which not more than half the coal has 
been taken, but which nevertheless have been abandoned as 
exhausted, have caved in, and have thus rendered their treasures for 
ever inaccessible. The waste of timber has been on a yet more 
prodigious scale, and a wood famine is not only a possibility but baa 
actually begun. Over a hundred newspapers in the United States 
have had to raise their price within the last six months. The great 
pine woods of the Lake States have passed their most productive 
period and the mills are moving towards the Pacific, leaving behind 
them six million acres of barren land. The price of hardwood has 
advanced from twenty-five to sixty-five per cent. It is being cut 
in every locality where it is accessible in milling quantities, and yet 
the aimual supply is fifteen per cent, less than it was six years 
ago. ^he cut of oak has diminished by more than thirty-six per 
cent.: the Southern pine forests hold less than fifteen years’ supply 1 
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• • • 

Such prodigality is not only a direct loss. It converts rivers from 
blessings into curses; it produces floods at one time of the year and 
a water famine later on; it is the cause of incalculable losses frmn 
erosion; and it fills up the beds of the streams with the s(fll on 
which farmers and home-makers should be living. The United 
States is more abundantly favoured with navigable rivers and lakes 
than any country in the world except Brazil. Yet President 
Booseveit informed the Conference that there is now less navigation 
on them than there was fifty years ago. The enormous stores of 
mineral oil and gas, he added, were already largely gone. Three- 
fifths of the world's output of iron ore is raised in the United States, 
but the expert# declare that two hundred years from now the supply 
will be exhausted. The vast sheep and cattle ranges of the West 
have been so recklessly overgrazed that they now support only half 
the stock they once supported; and millions of acres of the public 
domain have been illegally seized by speculators to the ruin of the 
land and the exclusion of the genuine settler. Such, roughly, is 
the situation that confronts one of the most naturally wealthy 
countries in the world, a country in which the pressure of population 
on the soil has barely begun to be felt, of whi^ only the fringe has 
at present been occupied, and which, if it were inhabited in the 
same ratio as England and Wales, would contain a population of 
fifteen hundred millions. The damage done is not irreparable, and 
future inventions 'may, of course, largely mitigate the losses already 
sustained. President Booseveit's policy has for its central aim the 
quickening of the national conscience in all matters coimected with 
the natural resources of the country. He has already withdrawn 
sixty-seven million acres of coal-land in the public domain pending 
a classification and valuation by the Geological Survey; and he has 
announced his intention of leasing instead of selling them to private 
individuals under strict Federal supervision. He incessantly impor¬ 
tunes Congress for money to carry on and extend the magnificent 
work of reclamation and irrigation that the Government has deve¬ 
loped in the Western States. He is the foremost advocate of the 
Forestry Service which has already one hundred and sixty million 
acres imder its control. He has waged relentless and partially suc¬ 
cessful war on the land-grabbers of the West; and he has warned 
Congress that in future he will veto every Bill that gives to a private 
company or indi-vidual an unlimited right to water power. Multi¬ 
tudes of vested interests ore opposing his crusade, and the oomplioa- 
tions of the American system of government ruider its success a 
matter of supreme difficulty. But he has at least aroused thp nation 
to some sense of what is going on; he has mode it realise that 
nothing less may be at stake than the ruin or the rescue of American 
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oivilu^ion; and he has initiated a morement of conservation whidi 
may oome to be looked back upon as the greatest of all his Pzesi- 
denfial achievements. 

s * e • 

Fbaxce appears to be revolting from Socialism just as we in 
England are discovering it. The municipal elections in Paris on 
May 10th ended in a crushing defeat for M. Jaur&s' followers. The 
result was not unexpected. Within the last two years the French, 
aud especially the Parisians, have received some objectdessons in 
applied Socialism which they will not easily forget. They have seen 
the General Labour Confederation repeatedly stirring up the work¬ 
men in the naval arsenals to strike not merely lor higher wages or 
shorter hours, but lor the right to form themselves into a trade 
union in connection with the Federation. They have seen the 
Confederation boasting and proving that it has the power to paralyse 
the national defence at the ports, the postal service in Paris, educa¬ 
tion throughout nearly the whole of the country, the working of the 
railways, the baking of bread, and to plunge the metropolis at any 
moment into darkness. Those two or three nights when Paris had 
to be lit by torchlight marked the end of the alliance between the 
Socialists and the bourgeoisie that virtually dominated French jiolitics 
from 1899 to 1906. For the first time a tremendous power, the 
Press, was injured. For the first time people who had lightheartcdly 
called themselves Socialists began to realise that the game was 
growing serious. The result has been a decided reaction of French 
opinion against the whole Socialist and Radical-Socialist programme. 
The reaction was stimulated by the outbreak in the Midi and im¬ 
mensely furthered by the activities of the Anti-Militarists. When 
war of any kind, defensive or aggressive, is denounced as something 
utterly incompatible with Socialist principles, when the Reservists 
are urged not merely to desert but to turn their rifles against their 
own countrymen, when patriotism is continually sneered at as a 
barbarous superstition, and when Socialism is made synonymous 
witii the stifling of every national sentiment, then one may be quite 
sure the French will have none of it. Looking back on the past 
eight years, during which the Socialists have been a predominant 
influence in the State, the French arc suddenly made aware that, 
while many useful reforms have been accomplished, the discipline 
of their Army has relaxed, their Navy has visibly deteriorated, their 
finances have been placed in yet further jeopardy, the possibility of 
a general strike has come very near a reedity, the withdrawal of 
French capital and its investment in foreign securities has startlingly 
increased, an extremely formidable and reckless power has been 
organised in their midst and th^atens to tyrannise over the life and 
labour of the country, and a propaganda has sprung up which is 
warring.to the knife against the very idea of nationhood. It is as the 
opponent of the creed that has produced these results that M. Clemen 
ceau sees before him a new and unlooked-for lease of power. 
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AvthoT of “ Comt and Find Me," 

CHAPTEE I. 

His real name was Benzo Bellucci, but his intimates in Italy 
and elsewhere had called him Satanucoio ever since a certain 
wild escapade of his at the age of eighteen. This adven¬ 
ture, which consisted in his eloping with the three weeks' 
bride of the Sindic of Naples, fell later into the category 
of pardonable failings. For, as the years went on. Count 
Renzo Bellucci succeeded in building up a reputation for being 
the most lawless of a race old in lawlessness. Even his immediate 
forefathers had lived like predatory feudal barons in their remote 
palace in the Lombard Alps—riding rough-shod over the simple 
peasantry, and with an airy impunity breaking every inconvenient 
law, speial as well as moral. It was said of these Bellucci that if 
some outraged neighbour summoned courage for remonstrance and 
threatened to invoke " The Law,” the Bellucci of the years gone 
by would smile and echo "The Law? In the mountains of the 
Bellucci I am the law.” And the worst of it was that this had been 
no idle boast. But times were changed. No one out of Italy seemed 
to know whether this present Count Bellucci had in his youth 
emulated his ancestors' deeds of actual violence, or whether he had 
merely carried to unusual lengths the more refined vices of his own 
time. Certain it was he had not set foot on his native soil for 
twenty years—it was whispered that ho dared not. 

This was perhaps small deprivation to a man who divided his time 
between Paris, Vienna, Monte Carlo, and two or three favoured 
watering-places. But even the spending of a mysterious revenue 
with princely generosity, even laying waste the lives of sundry fair 
and noble ladies, came at last to pall on the Italian. It was borne 
in upon him that he had lived long enough in the mad whirl and 
—chill reminder!—there was a touch of frost on his temples. He 
could, of course, have disguised the fact, but he had too true an 
estimate of the greater distinction lent to his almost unpardonably 
perfect face by the grace of a little silver softening the blue-blade d 
his hair. Still, although he knew that for the time being it lent 
him an even subtler fascination, he accepted the warning and fell to 
thinking how he should spend his later years. He had always 
intended to marry—some day. The day had arrived—but tfaa wife? 
Clearly she must not be one of the type he knew too well already. 
The laborious vivacity of the average smart woman was be^nnmg to. 
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be to him a mortal wearineBS—another eignificant symptom I In 
any case to marry one of them—he shuddered. It would be like 
marrying a brass band. 

£'e was driving in the Engadine the following summer—^not foe 
first time, for he was a famous whip. But for this oocasion Monsieur 
Binder of Paris had turned out a new and marvellous ooaoh after 
Belluooi’s own design. The luxurious inside, or, to speak by the 
card, the insides, were a miracle of ingenious devices for supplying 
all rile comforts of home. From without all the world might see 
the admirable proportions and perfect finish of this dark green 
miracle of elegance with its touches of bright scarlet, its four grey 
horses with scarlet trappings, its liveried servants behind, and jaunty 
groom on the box with the long coach horn flying into the mountains, 
and sending troops of triumphal echoes fiying into the mountains. 
Certainly, there was no gayer spectacle that summer in all the gay 
playground of Europe than Count Belluoci in Tyrolese green driving 
this flashing equipage along the blinding white roads of the 
Engadine. 

He had stopped at Sils for dijeuner, and stood waiting for the 
horses at the door of the Schweizerhof, finishing his cigarette and 
laughing idly at a passage-at-arms between the two ladies of his 
party who, each in turn, appealed to him—apparently for his opinion, 
in reality for a vast deal more. Suddenly, in a great cloud of 
dust, with a jingling of harness and bells, the diligence from Davos 
drove up to the door. Count Belluoci’s attention wandered from 
his vivacious guests as he watched the usual sunburnt contingent 
climbing down with cramped eagerness to storm the Cnf4 of the 
Schweizerhof. They were all as white as millers from the pervading 
dust—all but two. These ladies wore dust cloaks of silver-grey silk, 
white Panama bats, and white lace veils. The cloaks and veils 
removed in the hell revealed two people guiltless of travel stains, the 
handsome mother of a still more strangely beautiful girl. Qirl? 
She might be twenty-six, mused Belluoci—^but by all the gods what 
a facel 

With the instinct of his kind he had not noticed the older woman 
particularly till she turned to say to her daughter, " Don’t be so 
slow, child, all the tables will be taken.” He stared, then con¬ 
tracted his black brows, and after a second’s hesitation went forward. 

” How do you do? Do you remember me after all this time? ” 

The woman started slightly, then seemed from her deliberate look 
of well-bred coldness about to deny the acquaint woe, reconsidered, 
and bowed without'noticing his ofiered hand. 

“ You are clever to recognise me after so many years,” she sud. 
” Is this the way to the coffee-room? ” 

“No. Permit me.” He led the way. His gourmet guest, the 
Due de Boutray, was srill waiting and fuming at a far table for a 
final “ special ” dish that seemed never to be coming. 

“ Will you sit over there? ” 
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“ No," said the lady, looking about, “ we will have a table to 
ourselves." 

“ But there is none." 

• " They will bring one." 

Belluooi intercepted a breathless waitress with her hands full of 
dishes. Nein, neiUj there were no more tables to be had, but there 
was plenty of room at the others. This way—she wouM show 
madame. The lady said a few low words to her. The girl opened 
her eyes and agreed instantly that a small table should be brought 
from some other room. But the Gn&dige Frau must have the kind¬ 
ness to wait a little. Oh, yes, she would wait. She leaned against 
the wall, observing covertly Belluooi’s momentary silent absorption 
in her daughter. Never in aU his commerce with beautiful women, 
never in all his days had he seen a face that stirred him as this one 
did. The only things English about her were her figure and her 
serenity; " incridibly proud" be called it, others said supremely 
indifferent. For the rest, this daughter of a typical Englishwoman 
looked an Italian of the Italians save for her milk-white skin. The 
mobility of her outlines was purely Latin, he said to himself, the 
thin, straight nose, the fine, clean curve of the jaw that is rarest of 
all rare things in England, the delicate chiselling of lips and chin, 
and, above all, the eyes I Ah 1 said Beliucoi to himself, those eyes 
look straight out of Italy. And an obscure sense of home-sickness 

possessed him. But how—^how had it happened? How-? . . . 

and behind his surface curiosity touching the mother ran deep and 
eager the thought, how could I make those lamps of Italy to shine 
on me? 

“ Don’t let us keep you,” said the elder woman drily. 

" I must wait and see you established—^your daughter? " 

" Oh, quite unnecessary for you to wait." She looked about as 
if in search of something. 

"But it will be a pleasure! " replied Bellucd suavely. “Won’t 
you present me to your daughter? ’’ 

" I thought BO, they are smoking in here! " exclaimed the lady. 

" I will see if we oaimot get a private room.” 

Her roving eyes settled upon her companion with a straight keen 
look that gave the impression of accompanying a command. The 
girl turned away, walked to the window, and stood looking out. 

" A private room is impossible,” said Bellucd. "I tried my best 
to get one. The place is oversowing. ” 

"Ah." The mother leaned back once more against the wall. 
Bellucd forced himself to look away from the girl, and, directing the 
most gravely-Bweet of all his arsenal of dangerous glances upon the 
woifian at his side, be said under hie breath— 

" To think of our meeting like this? ” 

" To think of our meeting at all I " she replied with a quietness 
that seemed bought at a price. 

" Why do you say that? I have always hoped—1 have never felt 
that the past was dead.” 
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“ That oonsolation has also been denied to me.” 

• How bitter women ate over the chances of life.” 

** To-day I am not bitter.” 

,“‘No?” 

"No. Bitterness is impotence.” 

" And to-day yoa—you-” He scrutinised her narrowly. 

" To-day 1 remember. That swallows up mere bitterness.” 

He bowed slightly with a tinge of mockery. 

” You perplex me a little, just as you used to. But your good 
memory is a compliment to the—to our past.” 

The woman set her thin lips in a hard line. 

A little table was being carried in by the obliging waitress, and 
the lady, after nodding her approval across the room to the sturdy 
Madchen, turned to Beliucci: 

“ Good-bye,” she said. 

" 1 shall see you again. ” 

" Scarcely; you go, as usual, to St. Moritz? ” 

” Oh! I go where I like. I never make plans. And you-? ” 

"I—oh, 1 go to luncheon.” She moved away. He kept at her 
side. 

" I don't even know your name.” 

She flashed a look at him over her shoulder, and quite low she 
said— 

"But I know yours, Satanuccio. Good-bye.” 

He turned a dull red, as if she had struck him across the face, 
and went down the long dining-room with anger-lit eyes. It did 
not escape him that she waited until he reached the door before call¬ 
ing her daughter to rejoin her. 

After a talk outside with the driver of the diligence, Beliucci 
announced to his guests that he had just been hearing that the 
weather at Bt. Moritz was atrocious. Why not go to Tarasp for a 
few days? It would prolong their outing a little—but- 

As usual, he encountered no opposition to his plans. 

That same evening, making bis way along the verandah that runs 
round two sides of the Waldhaus at Tarasp, he scanned with eager 
eyes the people dining at the double row of tables. In vain the 
head waiter kept bowing at his elbow, saying that he had reserved 
a special table inside for M. le Comte, " by the window with the 
finest view.” The look of anxious scrutiny in Beliucci'a face sud¬ 
denly cleared as he caught sight of two ladies pt the far end of the 
Galerie du Nord. 

“Ituidel” be turned suddenly upon the waiter. "You don't 
suppose 1 dine at the table d'h6tet ” 

" There is a special dining-room, M. le Comte, for dining apart," 

But Beliucci was deaf, all his being seemed to be ooncentmted in 
the gleaming eyes as he made his way to an empty table next but 
one to the ladies he was looking for. He was sure the elder one saw 
him, for she had turned round as he approached. Whether mag¬ 
netised by the insistence of his glance, or making the motion merely 
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by obanee, she gave no further sign of recognition. The waiter was 
* still murmuring obsequiously when the Italian cut him short: , 
"Don't you know people oome here for the air? We will dine 
oubhere." He stopped by the empty table. * 

" But M. le Comte-” 

" Bring me the menu.” 

" But that table is taken, Monsieur.” 

” I know, f have taken it. Wine list! ” A little Frenchwoman 
bustling past, stopped to greet Bellucci. 

” Fancy meeting people one knows in this out-of-the-way place. 
I’ve just caught sight of Madame Paravicini.” She bustled on and 
greeted with effusion the travellers from Davos. Bellucci made as 
if only that moment had he recognised the neighbour with her back 
to him. 

He rose and followed the Frenchwoman. " How do you do again, 
Madame Paravicini,” he said. “Mademoiselle,” he bowed. 

The girl was dressed in white and wore no ornament but a long 
chain, wrought to look like a thin golden rope, from which himg a 
somewhat insignificant “ St George and the Dragon ” in enamel. 
Delicate as was the workmanship of the chain, it was too heavy for 
such a pendant. 

The stream of talk ran so swiftly between the two elder women 
that Bellucci was at leisure to stand and look at the girl. So far 
from blushing or even averting her eyes, she seemed unconsdous 
of his fascinated scrutiny. Calmly as any saint looks out of a chapel 
window, she gazed across the wooded valley of the inn toward the 
high-perched hamlet of Fettan. 

Presently the voluble flow paused an instant. 

“And this is your daughter,” exclaimed Madame la Baronne 
Sauvan. “ I am delighted to see you at last! ” and with a French¬ 
woman's tact she covered the girl’s lack of response by taking her 
passive hand and pressing it warmly. “ I am glad to see you 
coming out of your seclusion. A young girl, and—^niay I say?—one 
so beautiful ought not to live the life of a reUgieute,” she nodded 
and smiled. “After dinner!” she added by way of adieu, and 
Bellucci walked back with her to her table. 

“1 understand,” she whispered, “people say in London that 
Madame Paravicini staves off the rivalry of a beautiful daughter 
longer than any woman ever did before. That girl is twenty-six or 
twenty-seven. But I don’t understand it myself. Madame Para¬ 
vicini has lived mostly in the country since her husband died. You 
know she’s fabulously rich. But it’s quite true, that exquimte girl, 
has never had a London season! Some women are so selfish.” 

“ Who was Paravicini—-one of the Genoese? ” 

“ Yes, younger branch. He wasn’t much, iplverybody wondered 
why she married him. But he was very good-looking—^your type,” 
and she laughed coquettishly up into the dark face. Belluom bowed 
and went back to his own party just assembled. He was vaguely 
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SQQoyed at their immediate dueoveiy end oommeDt upon hie 
fvends from Davds. He had touaed the ouriouty of hia gueata at * 
Sub by refusing to aay who the ladiea were, and he damned hia evil 
luft in not having earlier known their name. He aupplied the 
omission now carelessly enough, but it was too late. BSs unusual 
reticence, as they thought it, had cast a cloak of mysteiy about the 
two women. All tiuough dinner the talk ran upon the girl. She 
was the most flawless beauty of the age, the Duo de Boutray 
declared, and why was it that ail the world wasn't raving about her? 
Bellucci observed with pleasure that, although every one in that 
particular comer of the world was staring and speculating, the girl's 
own eyes left the table before her only to rest with serenity unparal¬ 
leled on the far-off white tower of the Convent of Fettan. 

“ They have never spoken to each other all through dinner,” whis¬ 
pered the Due de Boutray as the two ladies rose. Without looking 
right or left they made their way indoors. * 

Neither Madame la Baronne nor anyone else saw the Paravicinis 
after dinner. 

" -And they never once spoke to each other,” was the remark of 
more than one. 


CHAPTER II. 

Fob four days Madame Paravicini had succcssiuliy foiled all attempts 
at friendliness on the part of her acquaintance. Although both she 
and her daughter drank the waters they did not join the fashionable 
horde down at the Trinkhallc of the Kurhaus in the early morning. 
They had the waters brought up to them, and walked about the 
deserted Waldhaus grounds ” between glasses.” On the fourth day 
one of the curious, who stayed behind to observe, reported that 
they threaded their way up and down the deserted paths in a silence 
BO absolute that it bordered on the uncanny. People began to 
whisper, the girl is deaf and dumb! When the rumour reached 
Bellucci he turned white; his circumspection suddenly failed him. 
He had driven his party that day round by Ardets and Guards to 
Fettan. When almost home again bis keen eyes caught sight of 
Madame Paravicini and her daughter just getting in from a walk. As 
they reached the door of the Waldhaus, Madame Paravicini turned 
suddenly, hearing the sound of the ooseh horn. Belluoei brought 
bis tour superb horses up with a magnificent sweep and flourish, 
stopping them suddenly on their very haunches at the door of the 
great entrance. The girl gazed at the brilliant apparition with large- 
eyed wonder. 

” Come,” said Madame Paravicini. Her daughter seemed not to 
hear.. But Bellucd noticed with secret satisfaction, as he jumped 
off the box, the first sign of interest the marvellous face had worn. 
It was true she lodied not at the driver, but at the foam-flecked 
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-wufha ^ the hotsea, and long acarlet tasaela that waved ao 
• proudly down their aplendid ioheata. 

"Ciome, Alioia,” repeated Madame Paravioini, and atill the girl 
n^er moved. An acquaintance of Belluod, who left iiie grou^ at 
the door to compliment the Count on hia horaemanahip, whiaperad 
the growing impreasion: 

"Think'of that auperb creature there being deaf and dumb I *’ 
Belluoci looked up aharply, white to the lipa. Madame Paravicin! 
had laid her hand on the girl'a arm and was drawing her indoora. A 
lady’s glove lay on the step. Bellucci sprang after them just as they 
entered the hall. 

"You dropped this, Mademoiselle," he said, close to the girl’a 
ear. She turned at once and slowly shook her head. 

Bellucci watched them till they disappeared up the broad stair¬ 
case. 

“ She’s not degf 1 ’’ he said triumphantly to his friends. 

“ Did she answer you? ’’ 

" No, but she heard me, and I spoke low." 

By dinner-time another theory was generally accepted. The 
beautiful Anglaise had some fatal and hideous impediment in her 
speech. Bellucci's heart sank again. How could he be sure the 
rest were wrong? There was something strange about those long 
dinners and those longer walks, \inbroken, so far as anyone could 
tell, by a single syllable of speech—it was more than strange, it was 
inhuman. Why did the mother not talk to her in signs? Was she 
so proud, 01 was the girl, that they preferred to accept dumbly the 
fiat of fate and wrap themselves in silence? But it wasn’t true. 
He threw oS the supposition like an evil dream. For be had recog¬ 
nised by this time that the girl meant something to him of allure¬ 
ment—promised something—(aside from being the daughter of an 
enemy) something of mysterious difficulty in attainment—new even 
in bis varied history. He fastened his gaze on her that night at 
ditmcr, wondering, beseeching, imperious. Presently, to his joy and 
astonishment, she turned her great liquid eyes full upon him, seemed 
to shiver slightly in the cool evening air, and drew a little white lace 
mantle round her. He turned away an instant to disguise hia 
triumph. When he looked again the great eyes were still upon him. 
A fresh course was being served at the moment. Madame Para- 
vicini leaned forward and whispered something. The girl without 
opening her lips got up and changed seats with her mother. Her 
back was turned on Bellucci’s party, so that instead of a new love’s 
mysterious beauty Madame Paravicini’s cold but open scorn con¬ 
fronted her ancient enemy. 

Bellucci shook himself free of hie friends about nine o’clock that 
night. He scribbled a few words on a card, sent it up to Madame 
Paravicini’s sitting-room, and waited over half an hour thereafter, 
hoping, fearing, fuming in his own apartments. At last a* verbal 
message: 
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“Madame ParaTioini is Ured, but she will see you for a few 
minutes.’’ 

<'He found her akme, half reclining on a chaise-longue in the 
loggia opening out of her sitting-room. She did not rise; she ^d 
not notice hia hand. 

“ Sit down,’’ she said. 

For the first time in his life Belluoci fell upon silence. At last 
he began desperately with something like a shake in his voice: 

“ Sophie—^Madame Paravicini, I’ve come to ask you, to beg you 
to be friends.’’ 

She might have been dead for all response. 

“ Or, if not friends just yet, at least treat me like an acquaintwce 
—like—devil take itl—like a human being! ’’ 

She made a slight movement where she lay in the shadow. 

“ Your demands are at least more moderate than they used to be, 
Satanuccic. It is so with us all as we grow old.,’’ 

He disregarded the sneer. 

“ You agree, then—you will let me see something of you? ’’ 

“Of me.” 

“ Yes, of you—and of your daughter,” he said with the genius of 
audacity. 

“ You make a strange request.” 

“Why? See, I am frank. Your daughter is yoimg; she is 
strangely beautiful.” He leaned forward out of the light from the 
inner room, trying to pierce the gloom shrouding the woman in the 
comer of the loggia. 

“ For the moment I was thinking of myself, odd as it may seem.” 
“ N—^not at all,” he stammered. 

“ Such a request addressed from you to me is surely ‘ strange,’ as 

I said, and, even for you, Satanucci, it strikes me as-” 

“ Well, as what? ” 

”... as daring.” 

He moved uneasily in his chair. 

“ Don’t you know,” she went on in a low, even voice, “ that 1 
am that woman in the world who most owes you hatred? ” 

“No!” 

“ Oh, yes—and there ore not a few of us about.” 

He was bursting in upon her, but she silenced him. 

“ Bemember,” and a white hand was lifted in shadowy warning 
out of the dim comer. “ Bemember, I owe you more than all.” 

For the second time in her presence he, the adroit, the voluble, 
was stricken with silence. 

“I have been sitting here,” she went on, “thinking about you 
for half an hour ”—she laughed a little laugh of self-scorn—“ for 
half my life might be nearer the mark; but in this half-hour here 1 
have decided to let you renew the old acquaintance ”—she 
paused an instant—“if you dare.” 

He smiled to himself over the incorrigible vanity, the pathetic 
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■oonstanoy of woman. For all his audaeioua franknesa she still 
• thought of herself as "dangerous.” He sneered covertly: 

" I accept the rish in all humility.” t 

" Then go now,” she said, "and you may dine witii us here if 
jrOu will to-morrow. We shall not go down to the verandah a^hin. 
The evenings are growing cold.” 

Punctually at eight the next evening Bellucci presented himself 
at the door of Madame Paravioini’s sitting-room. He found her and 
her daughter looking over some views. They were in evening dress 
for the first time since coming to the Waldhaus, and even the 
mother looked brillisnt. The giri—he caught his breath as he looked 
at the girl I The dazzling whiteness of her neck and arms was set 
ofi by a ravishing gown of coral tulle. In the masses of her hur 
two of the great rich carnations of the Kngadine shone and glowed. 
She bowed gravely upon the introduction, and Bellucci’s dread 
revived as he noticed that the beautiful, firm curve of her lips never 
once relaxed for^he utterance of word or even sound. The conver¬ 
sation during dumer went on a little lamely between bim and 
his hostess, Bellucoi’s spirits sinking lower every time that the 
girl, to his pointed inclusion of her in some question raised, 
mplied by a little bend or a smiling shake of the beautiful head, 
instead of a yea or a nay. She had an Italian expressiveness of 
gesture with her slim white hands, and had it not been for the 
horrible fear that haunted him Bellucci would not have missed the 
sound of her voice, so eloquent is beauty, so soul-satisfying. But 
as it was, alternately her loveliness lifted him up upon dizzy peaks 
of dehght and of desire, whence her immutable silence dragged 
him down. 

Never had he spent an evening of such vicissitudes of feeling. 
Faint with weariness, sick with disappointment, he rose at ten 
o clock, saying with apparent reluctance, but very real relief, that 
no later hour for going to bed was accounted Kmgemass. He said 
ou revoir to Madame Paravicini, and with a secret tremor held out 
his hand in turn to the radiant being by her side. 

Won t you bid me good-night? ” he asked, and something of the 
shyness of strained foreboding crept into the melodious Southern 
voice. There was a little pause, and then: 

“Qo^-night,” she said with the adorable air of a good nbild 
saying its lesson. 

Bellucoi’s heart gave a great leap, and before the cold eyes of the 
mother he had the effrontery to stoop and kiss the giri’s hand. 

" Gkwd-night, good-night,” sang in his ears all the dark hour—a 
sweeter note of promise than had ever sounded for him before. No 
caress, he told himself, had ever been half so blinding sweet as that 
reluctant, grave, but magic-working word “ Good-night.” 

Three days later Bellucci begged his guests to pardon mot her 
evening s absence. The next morning one of the ladies of hia party 
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inSictied a stonny aoene upon him and shook the dust of Torasp from- 
off her, feet. 

The remaining lady, to her own great exasperation, was forced for 
"fooIiBb reasons of oonventionsiity" to follow the irate one’s 
exa&ple. Bellueoi, to his joy, was as good as alone, for the Duo &e 
Boutray had found diversion in Madame la Baronne Sauvan. 
Everyone at Vulpera, everyone at Tarasp, and even as far as Schulz, 
knew that the driver of the smart coach, the famous Count Benzo 
Bellueoi, was infatuated by the English beauty at the Waldhaus, and 
one uid all they speculated upon the result. Certain it was that 
Bellueci alone had been able to overcome, to some extent, the icy 
aloofness of the mother. Ah yes, the old story. Bellueci was irre* 
sistible. Men chaffed in public, and in private some of them sighed. 
But, one and all, they wanted to know if the girl ever talked, and 
what did she say ? When Bellueci smiled and shook his head, they 
pretended still to believe in that old legend of her dumbness, or else in 
a hideous and embarrassing impediment in her speech. But Bellueci 
could laugh at all that now. To be sure, she had said little, very 
little. She was no chatterer, thank God! A peerless creature like 
that could afford to leave the meaner arts of conversation and of 
smiles to her poorer sisters. Was it not her beautiful quietness that 
first of all had cast a spell upon him, worn out with tho restless 
tricks of other women—social acrobats he called them in his con* 
tempt. It was impossible to conceive Alicia Paravicini condescend¬ 
ing to vivacity. She would have the air, even in a crowded 
drawing-room, of being alone in some enchanted spot sacred to 
beauty and to silence. All the same, he would have liked her to 
speak in more than monosyllables, and he would, above all, have 
liked to see her oftener. more intimately. 

But the truth was that Madame Paravicini was very chary of her 
favours. Sometimes for three or four days Bellueci had only distant 
glimpses of the pair as they came in and out from driving or &om 
Mass. Once only did he follow them into the primitive little chapel. 
Madame Paravicini looked at him with a chill disdain that made him 
regret his enterprise. But he saw his young goddess telling her 
beads with rapt devotion, and was vaguely glad to be assured that 
she had been brought up a Catholic. He had never cared to know 
what Madame Paravicini's or any other woman's faith was, but hia 
wife should be a Catholic. It stood in his mind for a great deal 
more than orthodoxy; it comported better with hia requirements, his 
ideals; it was more fitting, more feminine than Protestantism. He 
looked at. the rosary slipping slowly through the slim fingers, and 
told himself such prayers should be registered upon a thing of 
greater beauty than a string of carved wooden beads. With which 
mental note he slipped out of the chapel to avoid meeting again the 
eyes of Madame Para'ricini. He was afraid of nothing ao much as 
of driving his advantage to the breaking-point. Warily, as he 
thought, he bided his time. But his sensitive vanity could not 
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brook that others should know how little in leslity he saw ol the 
• Paravioinia. Many an evening when ho was supposed to be ii^th 
their.- Ke was pacing his own apartments, or smokin g in the friendly 
migrant darkness of his own loggia, “ biding his time.*' 8om% of 
his leisure hours be employed in superintending at the local 
jeweller’s the making of a reliquary in the form of a heavy heart 
ol gold. He lamented the hanaUti of the design, but—a country 
jeweller! When at last it was finished he lud inside it an antique 
rosary of great value, and waited impatiently for the blessed moment 
when he should give the immemorial emblem to the girl, and ask if 
he might hope that some day she would give him in return that 
heart of more than gold, yea, than of much fine gold—^tiie heart he 
coveted above all things of price. 

But the days went by, and Madame Faravicini seemed to have 
determined to revoke her decision and withdraw her acquaintance. 
The regulation three weeks' cure lacked only forty-eight hours of 
being completed, and no one ever stayed longer. For six weary 
days Bellucci had not come to speech with Madame Faravicini nor 
seen the girl, save in their always hurried passing. In despair he 
sent a note, begging Madame Faravicini to see him that evening. 
She replied that she was fatigued and must decline. He then sat 
down and wrote her an adroit epistle, full of respectful courtesy, 
admiration even, asking if she would consider his becoming a suitor 
for the hand of her daughter. The answer ran in all the brevity 
of four uords: 

“ Ciome t- -morrow at four.” 


CHAPTER III. 

When Bellucci appeared on the following afternoon at the threshold 
ol Madame Faravicini’s sitting-room he found her standing by a 
table in the middle of the apartment with much more of expectancy, 
more even of subdued excitement than he had anticipated. What 
had before often passed through his mind became a fixed certainty; 
she is going to revenge herself I She is going to punish me at t^ 
last moment by showing me all that her enmity will cost me. Well, 
he would make a good fight for it. He came in and greeted her 
quietly. 

“ Do you mind closing the door? ” 

He did so, and she pointed to a ohw, but as she still stood he 
simply leaned on the back of his and looked at her full of fresh 
fornb^ing which he strove to hide. At last; 

“ You have not kept your promise,” he said, feeling his way. 
“ You shut me out for six mortal days! ” 

" I have not been well. The place has not agreed with me!” 

“ Then why have you stayed?” he asked suspiciously. 

VOL. Lxxzin. N.s. 4 a 
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"li seemed to suit Alioia, so IVe stayed on farther sake.'* 

" You are very fond of her! ’’ he said, feeling anew all the craey 
hopelessness of his errand. She took no notice of his exolamation. 
‘«>WilI you continue ‘ to stay on ’ for her sake? ” 

" No; my doctor orders me to St. Monts. ” 

“When?" 

" We go to-morrow.” 

“ Will you let me drive you there? '' 

She shook her head. " Thank you. We have already made 
arrangements." 

He threw down his hat. walked a few paces to the loggiii and 
back again. 

" Then you have sent for me only to-” 

"You mistake. I never sent for you." 

" 1 beg your pardon! I made a formal proposal for the hand of 
your daughter, you give me twenty-four hours' hope, and write me 

I am to come to you to-day only to be told-” he ended with an 

inarticulate sound of anger. 

“ To be told what? " 

“ Some version. I suppose, of ‘ all our arrangements are modi;.’ 
Oh. I understand it well enough. T wiis stark mad to hope for a 
amgle moment." He stopped in the middle of the room opposite 
her. and with gleaming, narrowed eyes he said: 

“ Of course! This is your hour.” 

“ No." she said, “fhin is not my hour.” 

They stood facing each other a few seconds, and then he burst 
out: 

“ For the love of heaven fell me what you mean to do! " 

She left the table and sat down looking straight before her almost 
like one in a trance. Presently he flung up his hands with a 
gesture of despair. 

“1 don’t know in what mood of madness T eame to you. I know 
still less why I’ve stayed. But I cannot endure, it an instant longer. 
Will yon. or will you not. give rne your daughter for my wife? ” 

“ I should not have thought even you, Satanuoci, would need to 
be told that rather than give a child of mine to you I would kill her 
with my own hands." 

“ Then why,” he said, white with fury. “ why in the name of the 
Mother of Ood did you not aay aa much last night? " 

“ Becauae .Micia ia not my child.” 

“Not your-whose child is she?” 

“ Paravioini’s." 

Belhicci drew a long breath. 

" Then you do not mean to oppose my suit? " 

“ That Alicia ia not my daughter makes it leas easy for me 
absolutely to refuse." 

“Yes, yes.” He wondered vaguely at the incorrigible eonsolen- 
tiousness of the Bnglish mind. " I shall be able to make good 
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'settlementB," he said, to strengthen her intention of acting for the 
t good of the girl. 

Madstne Paravicini nodded. 

Alicia has a fortune of her own.” 

" Then if you no longer stand in my way, why not be'generoua 
and help me? ” 

“ How? ” 

Let me have tin; opportunity afforded by the drive, to Bt. Moritz. 
Let me take you." 

Bile shook tier head. 

" No, even though she is uot my daughter, 1 think jealously of 
our hours alone, especially if they're coming to an end. Besides, 
Alicia is very itiserved—verj' aliy. You have to remember she has 
sh’iired the life of a recluse— my life. I may tell you, since you bid 
me be generous ”—she smiled oddly—“ I may tell you, you will be 
wise to make haste slowly.” 

” Vciy well. 1 Itow to your decisiou." 

Tlit-y sal for a few uioments silent. Then tbe woman said 
suddenly; 

Wlien .should you want to take her away from me—supposing 
•Mii'ia listens to you? " Something indefinable in her manner, some- 
thing not sad. not even in the least regretful, gave Bellucoi pause. 
A formless suspicion fell upon him as he thought how invariably it 
was lii'ld to lie the man's affair to ask—to urge the marriage-day. 

“I sliould like to consult .Alicia." he said guardedly. "1 would 
not dri'iini- especially after what you have said—of hurrying, of 
frightening her. She must come to know me.” 

Alutliiine rnruvieiiii ruse nervously, as though to force the con- 
ferenee to a ei 

" I am glad to iind you so reasonable." she said with ironic 
intonation. " Von will not mind. then, if Alicia and I continue our 
journey after a short stay at Bt. Moritz." 

■■ ^■nur journey where?" 

" Did you not know? We are on ojur way to Italy.” 

Bellucci niointaincd a face absolutely guiltless of expression. 

“ Yes. 1 have premised for years to show Alicia her father's 
country. She has wanted all her life to go to the South. Poor 
child! She loves Italy ”—(kind.ame Paravicini’s eyes fell on 
Bellucci)—“ she lovea Italy as exiles do.” 

Ho sow the girl fading out of his reach. That wMl, not to be 
scaled by him, was rising up between them, icy, impassable, peak 
on peak—the niiglity Alps! Por a moment his self-CQmmand 
deserted him. 

" You w'on't take her out of my reach I" he cried. 

“ Oh no," said the woman smiling, "only to Italy.” 

" Devil I " he said in his lieart. " She means to play me.false 
after all.” Then aloud— 

" How long will you bo in St. Morite? " 

4 E 2 
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“ Several days 1 should say,” she answered indiffisiently, " unleBS 
thf Maloja wind is blowing.” 

Then why not tuni your back to the Foehn and go to Lucerne 
or-^ ■' , 

” neoausf I iniist go to Italy. 1 will be frank. Not inily on 
seoount of Alicia's strong desire, but for private reasons I must be 
in Renoa in a fortnight.” 

*' In a fortnight? ” The feeling of having to think against time 
gave him a sensation of physical brt'athlessness. " K fort night I 
Have you any idea what is her state of mii\d in regard to me? ” 

" She likes you.” 

” Has she ever liked anvone more? ” 

” No.” 

" Then she must—you might ns well toll me—she must have 
begun caring for me ? '' 

“Your logic is irresistible." Madame Puravicini smiled. "But 
as I warned you. she is shy. She will admit things to me—she will 
do things for me that she will for no one else.” 

“ You have great influence over her? " 

“ Naturally.” 

” Would she marry me. if you told her to? " 

“Yes!” the. iiHinosyllahle rang disngieenhiy harsh. " But you 
don’t imagine I would try to coerce her?" 

“No! No! f)f course not. Still, your iiifluenee and "--sud¬ 
denly he dropped his tleferentinl air and eyed her with undisguised 
suspicion—“ if you are playing fair yai will give me every <.)ppor- 
tunity to induce .41icia not to sccomjrany yoti to Italy." 

“ I might do that and still leave you far from your desire. .Mso. 
I might do better than that.” 

“ 1 am w(dl aware of it. Instead of being ne\itrnl you might- 

Why shouldn’t the marriage take place in a fortnight or so, if you 
used yotir influence in my favour? ” 

“Why should I be at pains to serve you—you of all men on the 
face of the earth ? ” 

“ Why shouldn't you—for .Alicia’s sake? Ought you, ran you 
stand between her and happiness? For though you may smile and 
though you may sneer, I ithall make her happy! ” he said in hot¬ 
headed fashion. 

“1 shall not prevent you from trying.” 

“ You promise? ” 

" I promise. But-” 

“ Yea? ” 

" Walk warily. Although I make no pretance of being friendly to 
you, you will do well to remember my warning. You will have in 
Alicia to deal with a nature you are little fitted to understand.” 

” 1 will learn.” 

” Then you must be content to learn slowly. She is not like—the 
women you have known best? ” Bellucci turned away his eyes. 
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“ You will find her lees generous, more self-oontsined, one who will 
better guard that dearest of woman’s possessions-” 

Beiluooi moved restavely. 

• '-her mystery,” added Madame Paravicini to his surprise. 

He opened his eyes like one relieved from the fear of moral oom- 
monplaoes. 

” I had not ivaliKed that was the name of the dearest possession.” 

“ How should you? The world, too, gives it anothw name.” 

" At all events, in this case,” he hastened to say, “ 1 cannot go 
wrong, for 1 shall not move a step without your guidance, Madame. 
And although I do not expect you to believe it, if you bring me to 
my goal, or if you allow me to reach it, the future shall show my 
gratitude.” 

Bellucci started for St. Moritz four hours before the Paravicinia, 
but he reached there half an hour later, having rested his horses at 
Zemetz. 

As he dashed down from the Borf into the Bad about seven o'clock 
ill the evening all St. Moritz stopped to stare. Up on the high 
piazza of the Hotel du IjOc Bellucci saw, with a sense of reassure- 
ment, Madame Paravicini and her daughter waiting to assist at his 
triumphal entry. 

That night he drew from the elder woman the admission that she 
had taken the opportunity during their long drive to apeak of him, 
and to say the preparatory word. 

“ 1 said \ery little—I thought it to your interest.’’ 

■■ ’fheii, may 1-” he looked longingly across the private sitting- 

room to where the girl sat languidly laying the Patience cards. 

*' I wouldn't suy anything to-night; she is tired by the long drive.” 

“ Might I not give her a little souvenir of Tarasp'? ” 

" Oh—yes.’’ 

He went over, and, with a pretty speech, presented to her the 
golden heart, showed her it was a reliquary, and how within was the 
rosary blessed by Pope Paul in the sixteenth century. 

Alicia’s smile seemed to open tlie gates of Paradise, her soft 
" Thank you " was such guerdon as he felt men might have rUed for. 

“ And if you accept mine, will you not give me yours in return? ” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Ah, nay that you will give me your heart? ” 

“ My heart,” she answered like a mountain echo, but—with the 
grave, dim smile—it meant to him a maid’s consenting. 

The next day Madame Paravicini reported that Alicia had no- 
objection to offer to the plan of a marriage in St. Moritz. Bellucci 
did not disguise hia desire to fly to her at once and tell her of his 
rapture. 

“She has a headache this morning," said Madame Para^cini; 

1 have advised her to keep quiet. Why not write to her? ” 

" I will, of course.” 
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So he poured hu sou] upon paper and was well rewarded by 
Alioia’e brief but charming answer, written in a curious, unformed * 
hatid. He b^an, however, after hie next day’s short and unsatis- 
factfry visit to chafe at the absurd barriers of conventionality set up 
between the lovers by Madame Psravicini. Never for an instant • 
did she leave them aloue. It was awkward for a man of Delluoci's 
reputation to protest, above all to Madame Paravicini! She not 
only absorbed the conversation when the three did meet, but she 
frequently put words into the mouth of the girl, who sjioke them 
srith a phonographic obedience. It several times crossed Bellucci's 
mind; " the girl is afraid of her." (In the rare occasions when he 
addressed some direct question to Alicia, to see her beautiful eyes 
seeking Madame Paravicini’s for permission to reply, and for a hint 
of how, strengthened him in his suspicion. Her marriage-day would 
be her day of deliverance, and it could not come too soon. 

" 1 am stire Alicia likes coaching,” he said to Madame Paravicini 
on that third evening at St. Moritz as he was bidding her good¬ 
night. 

What makes you think so'? " 

“ Would there he anything odd in her telling me so nnudi? " 

“ I had not observed her doing so. " 

“ Ah, but haven’t you sei-n it in her face—1 liave. l.et ns go to 
Maioja to-morrow." 

Madame Paravicini shook her head. 

“ We have decided to do an excursion hy ourselves to-morrow to 
Alp Grum.'’ 

Bellucci tried to master his disiipiKdntinenl and to mask his anger. 

“I am disapiKiiuted,” he said, "that .you—-that .\lieia. after 
agreeing to so much, should not let me see. her ofteiier." 

” A woman who marries at a fortnight's notice has nuieh to do.” 

“ To go to Alp Grum, for instance." 

Madame Paravicini tttmed away. 

“I tell you,” he began hotly, and then, us often happened, be 
caught himself back from the pitfall of imprdiiosity, eonseious that 
whether or not it was essential to " walk warily " in .Miciu's sight, 
he muat, at all events, make shift to do so before the enigmatio 
eyes of “ the mother.” IJ he had not Insen blinded, absorbed in the 
girl, he would have formulated to himself the vague feeling that 
Madame Paravicini's behaviour and her point of view completely 
baffled him. But considering her not at all, he was little (toncemed 
to fathom the intricacies of her character. He would keep to the 
windward of her ciq>rice till after he had got his will, and then good¬ 
bye again, and this time for ever, to Madame Paravicini! 

Two days later, while giving some directions to a servant, Madame 
Paravicini did not fail to notice that Bellucci employed the time 
in carrying on a hurried conversation in an undertone with 
Alicia.' 

” She confessea,” said Bellucci gaily when the servant had gone. 
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"tnat sue would like to be driven to Maloja. What do you say, 
, Madame Paravioini? ’’ 

" If Alida likes,” she said indifferently. 

You would—^wouldn't you? " he repeated to the girl. 

” Yes,” she said smiling. 

” I’ve been telling her,” Bellucci pursued, partly to allay Madame 
Paravicini's suspicions, if she bad any as to his aside—partly to 
foster an interest in tiie expedition—” I’ve been telling Alicia about 
the castle there; do you know it, on the hill above the head of the 
Silser See? My grandfather began to build a seat there and never 
finished it. You get a fine view.” 

“Oh, I don't mind giving up one day,” she said with an indul¬ 
gent air, ” especially if it amuses Alicia. But you must not ask for 
another.” 

“ Vou mean before the 16th? ” 

She- nodded. “ Of course, 1 mean not another before the marriage; 
these long outings are very tiring, we find.” 

But Bellucci was supported by the thought of the opportunities 
offered by the morrow at Maloja, and by the nearness of the 16th. 
Blessed day 1 when he should be rid of the nightmare ..of Madame 
Paravicini's enigmatic presence—when he should be alone with 
.Alicia! 


CHAPTEB IV. 

Beu,ucci's coach stood before the Hotel du Lac at eleven precisely. 
At a quarter past the ladies were in their places; Bellucci sprang 
on the box and gathered up the long ribbons, one of the smart men 
in livery sounded the gleaming horn, and off dashed the four grey 
horses amid the admiring envy of the assembled crowd. Alicia, in 
her white embroidered cloth, had never looked more adorable. But 
her supposed pleasure in coaching found little expression. If 
Bellucci realised this omission, a glance behind at the peerless face 
atoned a thousandfold. Such beauty as hers was answer to all 
questions, was guerdon for ail imaginable service. He drove with 
merciless skill, plea-ied that Alicia showed no shrinking at the break¬ 
neck pace. How like her it was, how worthy of her, to spare him 
the foolish shrieks and tremors of other women! Such manifesta¬ 
tions had always annoyed him—^he never realised before how much. 

Through Camfer, along the chain of lakes by Silvaplana and by 
a detour through Sils Marie—back to the Inn side, and along the 
Silser See—slightly, swiftly flew the grey horses in their scarlet 
trappings. . 

In less than two hours' tune Beltucci pointed with his whip to 
a tower crowning the height above the lake. 

” Look,” he said, “ that is Castellontano.” 

The girl leaned forward with clasped hands, murmuring sdftly; 

” Castellontano.” 
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*' It IB beautiful.” said the mother. 

** Beautiful,” echoed the girl. 

‘tit ien't really,” said Bellucci, depreciatingly. “It was never 
finishivi. ;ie you will see. I'll take you over it after luncheon.” 

xffey liiid that meal at the Kureaal, the huge hotel at the head of 
the lake—just at the bottom of the castle-crested hill. 

“ Does no one live up there, in your Sohloss?” asked Madame 
Paravicini in one of the pauses. 

” I believe there are usually a couple of old servants about,” 
answered Bellucci, because sometimes an Austrian friend of my 
father's comes—or used to come—for a few weeks in tiie summer. 
A queer old Xaturforscher, who was a poet. I've been told, in the 
days of his youth. Alpine gardening was the hobby some years 
ago. The last time I saw him he was trying experiments on the 
rocks this side of the Castle. 

“ Do you ever stay here yourself:’ ” asked Madame Paravicini, 

“ Not I,” he said with emnliasis. 

“ Why not? ” 

" Wait till you see it." 

On the way up the hill Bellucci stopped short. 

” If he hasu't fenced in his garden ! and from the look of the place 
I should say he was in residence,’' and Bidlucci lauglieii. 

They went on. opened a rustic gate, and followed a little upwud. 
winding path among moss and heather-covered rocks. In a hundred 
nooks, planted in sheltered pockets of soil, and screened by branches 
of trees stuck in the ground, were specimens of .Alpine flora, every 
variety of brave little plant bearing, like n banner, its high-sounding 
style and title on a laitel in thi* I.atin tongue. 

Bellucci laughed again. 

“Think of spending your time here doing that! ''- Bud he led 
the ladies on. up and dowu. till they came to the bridge where the 
path meets the .Maloja road. 

" .Alicia,'’ said Madame Paravicini. “ that is the road to Italy.” 

“To Italy! ” exclaimed the girl as who should suy--to Paradise! 
She stepped softly on the broad, white highway as one aware she 
walks on holy ground. 

From a distance, Caatellontano appeared to lie a compact edifice, 
consisting of two square atone towers of unequal height eucloaing 
between them a parallelogram which had along its upper story a 
loggia open to the lake. 

The unfinished building operations on the right of the great tower 
came well into view as they approached, restoring the largeness of 
the original design. 

What ^aa most remarkable about Caatellontano. architecturally, 
was its foundation. The castle was upborne upon a mighty series 
of arches or short tunnels rising maasively to a oonaiderable height 
out of {be mother rock. 

“ It was daring,” said Madame Paravicini, looking up aud seeing 
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bow on aU sides, save the one by which they came, the foundation 
walis ehoered down steep to the valiey; " yes, it wee a daring thought 
to set a castle on this wild hill-top.” * 

” More daring than you dream. It looks bold enough fron^ this 
side, but at the back—^well, I don’t care for it myself.” 

“ What is it like? ” 

“Oh, you have, a genial little view out of your drawing-room 
windows five hundred feet straight down a precipice. I’ve always 
thought it argued ill for my father's taste—^his degree of cultiva¬ 
tion—that he cared in piping times of peace to perch up here like a 
robber baron, in the very face of Nature’s blackest scowl. It 
betokened a survival of the barbaric. But he repented, be it said 
to his credit—repented, abandoned more than half his plan, and fled. 
From this side ”—Bellueci paused and looked back upon the lake— 

" nothing could be more charming. Don’t you agree, Madame Para- 
vicini’/ ’’ While he stood pointing out the mountain peaks by name, 
A.lioia took the unusual initiative of following alone a little path to 
the left, just under the castle wall. Bellueci turned, suddenly 
missing her. 

“ My God! " ho cried. “ Come back. Come back! ” The tall 
wiiite figure stood motionless on the crest of the hill. Bellueci 
dashed forward, and. laying his hands on her shoulders, drew her 
back. Her eyes remained fixed, staring down. There was a little 
sign stuck on the hill-side, and a lean, black hand pointed down¬ 
wards, after the words “ Val d’Enfer. ” 

“ .Micii. ' lie said soothingly, and she oluug to him. but not as 
one who is alanned. He was secretly thrilled by her confiding yet 
unfiigbtened action. 

“ Come, my beautiful,” he whispered, as Madame Paravicini 
was seen approaching. “ We wdll go inside.” She smiled, and 
in that moment Iteinm Bellueci tasted of content. 

An old servant opened the door and gave his master blinking and 
uncertain greeting. 

’■ Yes, yes. it's really 1.” exclaimed Bellueci. “ No wonder 
you’ve almost forgotten me. Is Herr Stockuu here’.' ” 

“ Yes. Signor.” 

’’ Well, you may show us alKiut—all but his suite.' 

There were only two other rooms furnished besides the occupied 
OUCH, and these were swathed in linen and covered with dust. But 
the decorations were good, and notliiug seemed out of repair. 

“ I wonder you don’t stay liere when you are in the Engadine.” 

“ Yes. I wonder,” said .Alicia with eyes shining. 

“ You don’t mean you like it’.’ " 

“Oh, yes! and it was said with more of conviction than any 
syllables he had ever heard her utter. He led the way to the great 
drawing-room facing the. south. Alicia moved quickly to one of the 
windows. • 

“OhI” she exclaimed softly, “Oh!" Her mother followed. 



Far awa; below them lay the vaUey mountain-haoimed., Madaine 
ParaTieini leaned against the window-jamb as if glad of some solid 
supjknrt. The eye dropped down, with nothing to catch at to sustain 
the |alling sisioai—down, down to the deep-lying Val Bregagli^. 
Alicia leaned out with a half-smile illuminating the calmness of 
her face. 

Come,” said Bellueci. " we'll go to the tower.” 

It was here they found one of the funiished rooms, intended, 
apparently, for a ladies' boudoir, and with windows, two on each 
side looking forth to the four quarters of the world. 

“I believe this is the most charming of nil," said Madame 
Paravicini. 

“ Yes.” agreed Alicia. 

Later they were looking at the view from the loggia. 

“ Where is Alicia'.’ ” said Bellueci suddenly—and he had hunted 
half over the castle In'tore lie fonnil her. in tlie l•<>utjl>ir. leaning out 
of a window that looked towards Italy I 

The thought stabbed at him—^just for him it was ini)H>ssible to 
gratify her long, romantic dream. If it had been aiiytliinp else in 
all the world!—and he fell to laying plans for eiitra]iping iier proud 
reserve into confession of other dreams and dearer longings, that 
he, in satisfying tliem, might conjure back the liglit in those iHinps 
of Italy. For. true hedonist as he was. Jielluuei was at times quite 
as ready as more generous men to brighten his ciwii way iiy the 
reflected radiance of anotlier's pleasure. Like a eertuiu tnmnus 
i-’liir>-ntine. he would be capable on oeeasion <if extr-niline Ihe afteetion 
he felt for himself to the members of his imniedinte family. 

Coming back from their inspection of the place, they sut ilowc 
a while on a bench conveniently placed on a hillock nliovc the 
Alpine garden. Madame Paravicini began to speak of tlie arrange- 
ments for the wedding and of her gratification that tliet great liglit 
amongst Uoinan prelates. Monsignor nertarelli. would he in t-f. 
Moritx in time to ofticiate. .^lieia. during the (liseiissioii of these 
details, got up and gathered several sprays of iu-nt.her. wliich she 
fastened in her frock. 

Presently Madame Paravicini glanced over her .shoulder. 

“ Where is AliciaV I never knew her so restless us siie is to-day. 
Alicia! ” They went back towards the Castle, and there she was, 
standing iiiuler tlie nearest of the great arches. Irsiking through into 
the Val Bregaglia. 

It flashed over Bellueci that her interest might be, after all, chiefly 
in the place itself, rather than the land it looked out on—was it a 
pretty, shy little compliment to her future husband—a sign of 
romantic interest in his family and asaociations? 

She turned round as she heard them coming. Her face dasr.led 
him. He clean forgot his own dislike of the place—forget the 
difficulty of malung it habitable at short notice—forgot everything 
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save, the desire to prevent the new light from leaving the passionless 
be&uty of Alicia's fape. 

" Would you like to stay here for a few weeks after we* are 
iparried? ” he said. 

"Yes,” she answered. 

“ Then we will.” 

In spite of the interest in and excitement about the event, partici¬ 
pated in by all the gay world at St. Moritz, the wedding took place 
very quietly on the day arranged. Admission to the church was 
to be obtained by card only, and no card was ever more difficult to 
acquire. 

After the ceremony and the signing of the register, Madame 
Paravioini kissed Alicia and parted from her in the vestibule of 
the Church. Standing back there in the shadow, she watched 
Bcllucci lead opt his bride through a dense crowd gathered at the 
door, and put her in the waiting coach. 

Alicia's demeanour struck Bellucci as nothing short of perfec¬ 
tion. He had seen ladies under this trying ordeal who wept and 
made their husbands ridiculous, ladies who giggled nervously and 
were, facetious with their friends, ladies who grew red and awkward, 
and tripped over their trains. Alicia passed through the gaping 
crowd as though she walked alone in a wood, noticing the people 
no more than if they had been rows of trees, yet wholly without 
hauteur, without the air of realising that she inflicted any slight 
on her few acquaintances, or showed any singular lack of the tradi¬ 
tional bride's trepidation. And this piece of flawless perfection was 
his own I The hour of joy had struck. Madame Paravicini had 
ftidi-tl into the Past. He was alone with Alicia and the future. 


(To be concluded.) 



COREESFUNDENGE. 

THE COMING ClilSlS IN THE PITBLISHING TRADE. 

To the Editor o/ the FoBTNmHTLY Review. 

Sib, —The relations of authors and publishers, and the methods 
by which books are placed on the market, ate associated matters 
which interest a large section of the public unconnected with the 
activities of literary production. 

Within the last twenty years the once prosperous business of 
publishing has passed through stages of pressure which, if un¬ 
relieved, will eventually drive meu who have made it their calling into 
other and more profitable fields of enterprise. 

The individual who sinks capital in a branch of coimnerce for which 
he has been trained, and which he pursues, is not likely to command 
the respect of those with whom he deals if he frequently pennits 
himself to be cheated, misled, or cajoled into making had bargains. 
This, to an extent, is the position of many publishers at present 
trading, and it has been principally brought almut hy competition 
among themselves: the struggle between literary agents to obtain 
and retain good clients, the increasing demands of wholesale h(x>k- 
sullors and drculating librarians for bettc^r terms, and. most im})ortant 
of all, the lack of a properly organised Publishers' .\Ksociution, which 
should deal with all matters tnreatc'ning the prosperity of the trade 
it represents. 

The public may be surprised to learn that during the much- 
advertised quarrel between the Publishers’ Association and the Time* 
some of the leading members of the Association, in consequence of 
a previous agreement made with the Times, continued to supply it 
with till the books required for its library; while other members, who 
did not provision the enemy, took every possible step to prevent 
the Times from obtaining their publications even by subten'anean 
methods. It is, of course, obvious that these leading members who 
had not the courage to break their agreement derived l■lllll■■illge 
from the sacrifice and loyalty of otheni. and in such circumslances it 
is not surprising that the Publishers’ Association, as it exists, is 
practically without influence or power. It meets at languid interyalB, 
and its transactions are rarely worth recording. 

Everyone interested in the publishing of books knows that the 
literary agent is an important factor in the negotiations between 
author and publisher. It is his business to got the best teims he 
can for his client, the author,. and so long as he refrains from 
making inaccurate assertions about the sales of his client’s works 
one caruiot do more than question the soundness of his methods. 
Unfortunately, the profession of literary agency has been invaded 
hy certain individuals who are not in the least sc^pulous about the 
statements they make regarding authors' sales^ and, as a consequence, 
there are many publishers who have cause to regret having dealt 
with them. In doing business with such agents it would be wise if 
pubUshers insisted on them placing in writing the figures they 
verbally quote, so that in the event of the information proving to 
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be telae 1|ietB would be a remedy^ If an agent aaka for a ipeoifled 
miin on aeoount of certain royaltim on a book.^ and deen n e a o n 
nqneat to atate the number a ooniea abid of ^ oUent'a focnw 
wotb, the publiahor, aa a rule, need have no heaitation in aaaumiu 
ftat if he aeoepta the book ou the tenna quoted and deauna tosnake 
the profit to whicA he ia entitled, ha anil raquire to inoreBae the 

author'a public. - , . it 

In the event of the copyright of a vatk being offerad for aale, 1 
think the agent ia iuatifiM in getting aa good a price aa he can for 
it; but if &e book ia aubmitted to a publiaher on the system of 
paying a nqralty to the author on every et^y aold, and if the partiea 
who make the ccrntract are agHied»^4Ait Uie rqyalty uianged ia a 
fair one, then the author abould not reorive any aum above the 
amount of royaltiea actually earned by tiie aalea. For the inirpow 
of aimple iUuatration: if 4,000 oopiea of a book publiahea at aix 
ahillinga are aoU, and it ia arranged that the author’a royalty ia to 
bo la. Od. per copy, he ia not entitled to receive more than £800 
aa hia abne of the profit. Thia, however, ia not the view uaually 
teJcen by ^e Author. He expedn ^ agent to obtain the largeat 
amount he can on account of royaltiea, am if the number of copiea 
wikl ia leaa than the number on which royaltiea have been advanced, 
the author doca hot return to the publiaher the aum he hoe been 
overpaid in anticipation of aalea. He ia legally liable to do ao, but 
the publiaher, in the majority of eeaea, doea not even aak for it. 
Ill oraer to ahow how unfair the whole thing ia, I will give two 
esamplea taken from my own ledger, f In the autunm of loat year I 
aeeepteil a novel by n {lopular author, for which I paid the aum of 
£800 in advance, and on account of. a royol^ of twenty per cent, of 
the nominal aelling price, which waa aix ahillmga. Twraty per cent, 
on aix .■Iiilliiipi ia nearly la. 8d. per copy, and on the apecial cheap 
Colonial ixiition whicdi ia uaually iaaued of a novel (for what good 
renaon 1 do not know) the royalty payabfo In thu case waa 8|d. per 
copy. I printed 5,000 oopiea of the work, and of thia number I 
aold 3.803 of the aix-ahilUnig edition, and 1,750 of the cheap Golonial 
edition. It coat me nearly £380 to produce and advertiae the book, 
HO that altc^thcr T riaked about £580. My profit, without deduct¬ 
ing office expenaea, waa £44 Ifia. lOd., while the author, who had 
no financial riak, made £800. lit the ooae of another lurveliat, whom 
T paid the aum of £130 in advance of a twenty per cent, royal^ on 
the aix-ahilling edition of hia book, and 8d. pen* copy on the cheap 
Colonial edition. I printml 8,000 coplea, and aold 1,870 of the aix- 
ahilling edition, und 1,000 of the Colonial edition, an that the number 
unaold wqa 631. It coat me £113 to produce the edition of 8,000 
oopiea, and 1 spent over and above thia amormt £48 in advertiaement. 
My jirofit waa otdy £1 17a. 8d., while the author received £120. In 
proiKution to the aalea I apent too much money in advertiaing the 
nml. yet, despite thia fact, the author sent me meaoagea through 
^ went to inquire if I had really iaeued the book, aa none of hia 
frienda hod aeen it advertised anywhere. It is disappomting 
eiKnigh for a publiaher to find that he baa spent time aai money in 
bringing out a wwk which is profitless, bnt when the author descends 
deaoription. indignation is stronger than regret, 
wheii a book ia not a success, the author usually considera it ia 
the fault rf the publisher. The manner in which the Iptter baa 
produced the work, or the limited or ineffiectiva manner in which it 
has been advertiaedj^g^|gl eanaea invariably suppooed. Hardly 
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PKESIDENTIATi POSSIBILITIES. 

Thb first thing to be said of the Presidential possibilitieB of 1908 
is that Mr. Roosevelt is not one of them. He has voluntarily 
withdrawn from the contest. Ho announced immediately after 
the election of 1904 that he would neither be a candidate for nor 
accept another nomination, basing'-his decision on “the wise 
custom “ which since Washington’s day has limited the President 
to two terms of office. This decision Mr. Bbosevelt has since 
reiterated with an emphasis* tliat practically all his'countrymen 
have been constrained to ac^pt as final. There ore some, indeed, 
who still maintain that the last word on the subjrat rests, not 
with Mr. Roosevelt, but with tlie p^plu or .with the porty, who 
deny the right of a man in his positipn thus to efface «himself. 
and wlio hint that the Convention when it meets may after all 
insist upon nominating him. 1 would as readily undertake to 
predict the price of one of Mr. Harriihan's'stocks six months 
hence as to forci;ast the outcome of an American political Conven¬ 
tion when feelings run high and candidates arc many. Nothing 
is impossible to such an assembly under such conditions, and 
to dismiss Mr. Roosevelt's nomination as inconceivable is to 
betray a lock of faith in the picturesque capabilities of American 
politics for which there is really no justification. In spite of the 
businera depression and of the prejudice against a third term, Mr. 
Roosevelt, in my judgment, is by far the strongest candidate that 
the Republicans could ,.pat forward. The rank and file of the 
party would like nothing better than to march beneath his banner 
again; its leaders, or some of them, and their allies in the world 
of high finance, while more than ever embittered against the 
President, are aware that his hold over the masses is immeasurably 
VOL. Lxxxm. N.8. 8 a 
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greater than theini;^ho etUI look upon him ob 

their only effi!ctivOi,chaiupion against tiijp alliniu‘« of corpomttr 
wealth with nnisinehwlMliLnol^uivtJ^iU^ that he, if any 
man. can fnv the vonlH^rl/KkhiLl^jJauininatiun of luillionsiruH 
in lougtio with hossos: still aj^|>Fo\-c his jiolicitfs, and would rathtr 
set; tik-ui rairied on by his own hands than by tliots' of an under- 
stiuly. These are eonsideratioiis that in the surcharge*! atmo- 
sphero of a political Convention might at any moment acquin* 
an irresistible force. My New York fri«>nds assure me that this 
is aluigether to iiiisrt>ad tin* situation, that the .American people 
have definitely swept Mr. KiMiscivelt fnan his ix‘d«'stal. have agretMl 
in throwing uihui him the hlanie for the recent panic, and are 
unanimously longing lor a return to caution and constTvatism. 
Thi.'V declare that not only could Mr. Itoosinvlt not he noininatod, 
blit that, if he were nominated, his defeat at the ikiIIk would be 
sure and crushing. 1 have long ceased, however, to take my cue 
on things .American from New York, and I am tirnily iH-rsuadial 
that on this matter, as on most others, the great city on Manhattan 
Island is temperamentally incapable ■■itlier of ajipreciating (S' 
of intcr]ireting .Vmi*rican sentiment. Mr. .Ihstscvclt, it is very 
probable, has lost something of his iiiHuence and ixipularity, but 
he could lose a gixsl ileal more and still remain by all txlds the 
most (Kiwerful. trusted, iind commanding figuri- in the Republican 
ranks, llis nomination, therefore, though uidikely, is not in¬ 
credible. DcnuM-racy is not easily baulked of having its way with 
its favourites, and it is just on the carils that such a summons 
may yet be addressed to IVesident Ijiatsevelt as Ijtrd l*almcrstoii 
received during the Crimean War from the llritish nation. 
Whether it would meet with a similar reception is a |N>int on which 
I cannot stop to s|M-culuti-. It is suliicienl for iny present pur|.K>Hc 
to insist that while there exists a remote chance that in K]iite 
of himself the nomiiaition may at the last moment be oifered to 
Afr. Hoostfvelt, he is not and wilt not he a irandidate for it. 

There cannot, however, be much doubt that the I’rcsident, while 
unwilling to succeed himstdf, is anxious to influence tlu‘ choice 
of his successor, and that Mr. William 11. Taft is the man on 
whom he has stakisl his hoja-s. Indeed, if anything could induce 
Mr. Roosevelt to neck or accept a re nomination, it would Im> the 
prfjspect that otherwise the itciuiblican candidate might lie u 
man liclonging to the ('onsi.‘rvative wing of the |airty, and either 
ofieidy or Mkiretly o)))x)Ke«1 to the ItiMMievelt (xilicicn. The 
President desires two things of his successor. He wishes him to 
be a Republican, and he wishes him to be a tliorough-going sub¬ 
scriber to the programme of asserting the power of the Clovcm- 
ment over the big (sirjiorntions, of {ox'serving tho national 
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resources from the wasteful grip of the speculator, and of building 
up a strong and elScient navy. Mr. Taft posBesses these quali¬ 
fications. Both politically and perscuially he stands nearer to 
t^o President than any other member of bis Cabinet. Mr. 
Itoosovelt, who makes a secret of nothing, has not attempted to 
conceal his preference fur Mr. Taft as the Itepublican nominee. 
His enemies have even accused him of distributing Pcderal pat¬ 
ronage with un eye to enlisting political support for the Secretary 
of War, a cluirgc he hotly n-butted a few weeks ago in one of 
his overwhelming rejoinders. But no one affects to dispute that 
Mr. Taft is the Administration candidate. It helps him in one 
way, it injures him in another, to have to come before the Conven¬ 
tion iti that cujsicitj'. It at once focusses iqwn him the enmity of 
the iiiniiiiierable interests that are opposed to Mr. Boosevelt. It 
li-nds to his candidature a supposititious appearance, and to some 
extent ]iandicai>s the effort to consider it solely on its merits. 
It lends |)euple to see in Mr. Taft nn understudy foisted upon 
them ill the absence of a rather self-willed principal. Moreover, 
it nniiises u (mlitical instinct which has more than once operated 
decisively in .\iiierican history, an instinct of resentment against 
the I'resideiit who attempts to nominate his own successor, 
'riicre is n feeling that such action is an interference with the 
freedom of ix>pular choice, that it is the first step towards the 
creation of a sort of I’rcsidential dynasty or of a not less objection¬ 
able camarilla. It is inconceivable that so long as he lives Mr. 
Boosevelt, whether in or out of the White Honse, should not 
continue to be the most active and powerful factor in American 
ixilitics. Xo one exjiects him to lapse into the obscurity which 
tradition has hitherto prescribed for Presidents who have com¬ 
pleted their second term of office. There is nothing to prevent 
his being again a candidate in 1912. When he leaves the White 
House next March it may be only a little wliilc before he reappears 
at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue as one of the Senators 
from New York State. In any event men feel that a vote given 
fur Mr. Taft is a vote not merely for the Boosevelt polides, but 
for the continuance of Mr. Roosevelt himself as, at any rate, the 
power behind the throne. There are undoubtedly some sensitive 
consciences whom the prospect troubles and who see in it a danger 
to “ free institutions ” and tlie jiossibility of the “ man on horse¬ 
back.” But my impre^ssion is that though Mr. Taft loses 
something by an identification with Mr. Boosevelt so close that 
it almost overshadows his own qualifications for the Prosidenoy, 
he gains far more than he loses. I take it as axiomatic that no 
man can this year be elected to the White House who is not at 
least as Radical as Mr. Boosevelt. There may be some chance 
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for a candidate who ia mora Badical; then is none for a candidate 
who is less. Mr. Taft has the suprome advantage of being 
officially associated with, and therefon entitled to a portion at 
least of the ondit for, a political programme supported, as 4 
believe, by the gnat majority of the American people and destined 
to bo the suisreme issue at the coming election. 

Moreover, he is in eveiy sense a big man. Both in character 
and capacity he fully measuns up to the exacting standard which 
six and a half years of Mr. Boosevelt have accustomed the 
American people to expect from their Pnsidents. Ho is as far 
removed from the old political type of President as Mr. Boosevelt 
hunself. He has never sat in Congress; he has only once been 
a candidate for office; the present is literally his first cx][)erienctf 
of the ordinary kind of political campaign; and to bosses, deals, 
machines, and committee-room intrignes he owes nothing 
whatever. His career has been a succession of great and difficult 
tasks unselfishly undertaken and carrieii through with an unfailing 
and seemingly effortless competence. Mr. Boosevelt has gatherifd 
around him a body of public servants who are nowhere sur[HiHHe(l, 
1 question whether they are anywhere equalled, for efficiency, 
self-sacrifice, and an absolute devotion to their country's interests. 
Many of them are poor men, without private means, who have 
voluntarily abandoned high professional ambitioiis and turned 
their backs ou the rewards of business to seive their country on 
salaries that are not merely inadequate, but indecently so. There 
is nut one of them who is not constantly assailed by oiTers of 
positions in the world of commerce, finance, and the law that 
would satisfy every material ambition with which he began life. 
There is not one of them who could not, if he chose, earn outside 
Washington from ten to twenty times the income on which Im 
economises as a State official. But these men are as indifferent 
to money and to the power that money brings as to the allure¬ 
ments of Newport and New York, or to merely jwrsonal distinc¬ 
tions, or to the commercialised ideals which the great bulk of 
their fellow-countrymen accept without question. They are 
content, and more than content, to sink themselves in the national 
service without a thought of private advancement, and often at 
a heavy sacrifice of worldly honours, and to toil on invigorated 
by the infectiousness of Mr. Roosevelt’s lead and companionship, 
and sustained by their own native impulse to make of patriotism 
an efficient instrument of public betterment. Of these men Mr. 
Taft is an admirable type. The son of an Ohio Judge who had 
served as Secretary of Wur and Attomey-Oeneral under Grant, 
and who afterwards .rapreBented the United States at Vienna and 
n. Ti.i—n^mittAd to tho bsr two years after leaving 
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Yale. I do not propose to review his career in any detail.. Borne 
minor legal ofiBoes came quickly in his way; before he wu thirty 
he was appointed a Judge of the Superior Court of Ohio; President 
Harrison summoned him three years later to Washington as 
Holuntor-General of the United States; and in 1892, in his thirty* 
fifth year, he returned to Cincinnati as a Federal Judge on tiie 
famous Sixth Circuit. No one needs to be told that a Solicator* 
General who had won, as Mr. Taft did, every case in which he 
was engaged, was a prize that any legal firm in the country would 
have been glad to secure. But Mr. Taft was not to be tempted 
by even the most attractive offers of partnerships. Though a 
powerful and persuasive advocate, he felt, and I should say rightly 
felt, that the true bent of his mind and nature was preponderantly 
judicial. With all f^e rewards of the profession to choose from, 
he elected to become a Federal judge at the exiguous salary of 
.£1,200 a year. The choice marked the heights he was determined 
to climb. His supreme and dominating ambition—and an 
American lawyer can have no higher one—was to rise to a seat 
on the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Three times this ambition has been within his grasp, and 
three times he has turned from it in obedience to what he 
judged to be a higher call. Mr. McKinley dragged him from 
the bench in 1900 to make him President of the Philippine 
CommisBion. The summons meant for Mr. Taft the sao^ce 
of all ho had hoped and worked for, but he obeyed it unheu* 
tatingly. It would take too long to examine or even to indicate 
the policy of colonial administration he inaugurated. By all 
except tho Americans both its methods and its princijdes have 
been severely criticised. On two points, however, there is 
unanimity. One is that Mr. Taft gained to an extraordinary 
degree the trust and affections of the Filipinos. The other is 
that his settlement of the friars’ question by personal negotia¬ 
tions with the Vatican was a masterpiece of bold and uncon¬ 
ventional diplomacy. When the Philippine Commission was 
disbanded Mr. Taft became the Civil Governor of the Archi¬ 
pelago. The problems of tropical government quickly fascinated 
him. Two vacancies on the bench of the Supreme Court occurred 
while he was grappling with them. Each was offered to him; 
Iwth were declined. More clearly, perhaps, than any other 
American he has realised the magnitude of the civilising mission 
which the possession of tho Philippines imposes upon the United 
States; and he has allowed neither ill-health, nor disoouragemeht, 
nor popular apathy, nor tho fractious provincialism of Congrras 
to deter him from striving to bring it home to his countrymen. 
The Filipinos have in him a firm and vigilant guardian, who puts 
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their intereBts first and foremost in his scheme of policy t who 
will save them, if he can, firnn exploitation by speculative 
syndicates, and who will fight to the last for granting them free 
trade with the Ignited States in spite of the opposition of the 
tobacco and sugar growers of the Southern States. He has coiw 
sistently dune all lu; can to deal honestly by them, and to induce 
Americans to look the problems of their government squarely 
in the face; and, however much time and experience may dis¬ 
parage some of his theories, and espirially his theory that local 
self-government, elective Isidies, conventions, and all the para¬ 
phernalia of democracy an* more important than industrial 
development and the training of characU'r, nothing can take 
from him the honour of having set up and endeavonn^d to 
popularise a high ideal of just and disinterqsted admiiiistration. 
It was characteristic of him that in 1905 he orgaiiist^d and 
personally conducted a tour of ('ongnrssmcn rmind the archi¬ 
pelago, and that last autumn, just when ojnnion was iH-ginning 
to concentrate on him as a Vrt'sidentint fmssibility. he gave 
politics the go-by and absented himself from the I'liited States 
for several critical months in order to pn'sidc at the ojieiiing of 
the first Filipino Legislatiia'. 

It was in lfK4 that he rctiiriuKl to Washinglun as SeiTetary 
of War. an office. I SHs]H‘Ct, which was chiefly attractive to liiiii 
because in it are included the functions of a colonial de)Nirtment. 
Mr. Taft very soon made himself known as the handy man of the 
.\dministration. Whenever some |K.'culiarIy difficult or com|ih>x 
]>rol>lein arosc> he was at once deputed to solve it. Work on 
the I’anama Canal, for instance, is disorganisi>d. and threatens 
to stop through the friction of a inidtiplicit)' of lioartls and the 
resignation of oiu- eiigineer-in-chief after another. Mr. 'I’aft 
visits the Isthiniis. hsiks into things, decides that the army 
engineers arc the men to " dig the ditch." and all is |H<ace and 
pnigress. (.'nba, again, conducts itself by the usual S|Ninish 
.American route to the very brink of revolution. Mr. 'I’aft sti-ps 
in, (txamines, humours, conciliates, takes ovtT the whole hiisiness 
of government, and almost makes the outside world ipiestinii th(> 
gravity of the sitnation by the ease, with whieh he adjusts it. 
The American and .lupanese jmpi^rs, anil the |H*iiple who n-ad 
them, scowl at one another over the immigration diflienlty. Mr. 
Taft, en route for the Philippines, rails in at Tokyo, has an 
andienee with the Mikado, and straightway the riinioiirs of trouble 
arc (lissidved in a doucln; of sanity. An ugly controversy of 
personal charges and recriminations breaks out lietwcen two 
American diplomafa. It is a matb’r altogether outside Mr. 
Tuft’s doparfuient. yet it goes fo him for sidtlement, and hi* 
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Betties it. “ Go over and see Taft about it,” is a formula so 
often on the President’s lips that it has passed into the slang 
of the day, and the War Secretary’s nickname, “ General Utility 
Bill/' gives both the po 2 )uiar and the official measure of his 
capacities. Ho has a peculiar gift of lubricating sagacity. He 
radiates jollity and conciliation. All men instinctively like and 
trust this huge good-humoured giant, whose mere physical 
immensity impresses one with a sort of guarantee of invincibility. 
He crashes through problems and tangles with the all-conquering 
certainty of a smiling, patient, supremely human steam-roller. 
I have met no one, even in America, more wholly destitute of 
fussiness and affectation. Nothing seems to flurry him or to 
break through his reserres of gt.mial placidity. Though sc-arcrly 
less badgered than Jlr. Roosevelt himself, he never (explodes. 
He has the evenness of temper, the cheery self-continence, which 
it would be positively dangerous for a man of his colossal bulk not 
to have. There is a hearty and most winning naturalness in his 
intercourse with jK^iplc. He has all of the average .\merican’8 
indifference to externals and appeaninccs—a snap-shot of Mr. 
Taft, seated at bis official desk, would make an admirable study 
of democracy in undress. His mind. 1 should judge, is a healthy 
and vigorous rather than a pliable instrument. It works with a 
ponderous, probing thoroughness. One would not look to Mr. 
Taft for any original contribution to the philosophy of politics' 
any more than one would expect him to bubble forth in epigrams. 
He is n(»i a man of wide reading or of diversified intellectual 
intiwests, and has as little of Mr. Roosevelt’s many-sidedness ns 
of his flashing alertness or his somewhat volcanic temiXTument. 
But his qualities, if of the minor order of merit, are strong, 
genuine, and serviceable. He has had far more than the ordinary 
candidate's ex|X’riencc of men and affairs and high res]x>nsi- 
bilities. niul Mr. Taft, like l.'obden, is tuie of those men on 
whom no,experience is wasted. His ndininistnitive aptitudes 
are unquestionable. Ho has that kind of im]X'rsonul disen¬ 
tangling mind, of |K'rspectivo and judicial balance, which, when 
united with an engaging personality and a de[iendnble character, 
makes its possessor a rourt of final appeal for private friends and 
public colleagues. Mr. Taft is one of the most palpably honest 
men I have over encountered. He is honest even in his politics. 
Indeed, it is hardly too iniieh to say that his politics are com¬ 
prised in sitying straight out precisely what he thinks. He is 
almost as incapable ns liord RoscIh'i-}' himself, tlmugh from 
widely different causes, of the distortions of partisanship. That, 
iwrhaps, is one of the rcas«»ns why the professional ].'>oIiticinns 
do not relish him. He is wdiolly scornful of the time-serving 
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manoeuvieB, the intimate deals and propitiatiohs, they expect a 
Presidential candidate to practise. ' Only a year or two ago he 
took a leading part in smashing the Beptiblican machine in bis 
* native State of Ohio. He tells the Southern Bepublicans, whose 
votes may be a decisive factor in the nominating Ckmvention, thtrt 
they “represent little save a factional chase for Federal offices 
in which business men and men of substance in the community 
have no deare to enter “—which is true, unpalatable, and 
gloriously impolitic. Ho refuses to allow his followers to contest 
the delegations of any State that has a “ favourite sou " in the 
field. In the same spirit he roundly tells his countrymen that 
their administration of the criminal law is " u disgrace to civilisa* 
tion,” and rebukes them for their treatment of the Chinese. 
There is no quibbling about Mr. Tuft. IjiVc Mr. Hoosevelt, be 
is the best of politicians, l)ecuu 80 he never “ plays politics.” 
Like Mr. Boosevclt, ho will prove a candidate all the more for¬ 
midable because he never troubles about the votes. He suilcrs, 
however, from certain disadvantages. With practically the whole 
(if his active life divided between the Court-housti in (lincinnati. 
the Philippines, and Washington, he has had littlo chaucc! of 
becoming p(.>rsonully known to the hulk of his coiintrj’inen. 
Hitherto they havt* had to judge him at a distance. But with 
every week that passes he is becoming lietter known, and though 
little of an orator, better liked. The Tsilxnir men cherish an (dtl 
grudge against him because, as a judge in Ohio, certain of his 
decisions h(.-lped to ix;rpetuatc the abuse of “ guv(‘rnment by in- 
junction.'' The negroes, who hold the Imluiur of imwcr in nion* 
tlvin OIK* Stat«?, ani incensed against him hceuusc as Scerclary 
of War he agn'cd to. though he did not liiinsM'lt proiwsi*. the 
disbandment of an entire negro reginimit. some of whosi* mcmhi'rs 
were siis|iocted of having “shot up" a Southern towiilet. The 
high I'mlectionists do not like him Uniaiise he has come out 
squarely for tariff revision, and incessantly advocates a,reduction 
of duties on Philippine imports into the United States. Th(> 
Conservatives suaptHst him Ijccbusc he Hubscrib<*s iinrcscrviHlIy to 
the Booscvelt policies, and because any Administration over which 
he presided would be indistinguishable in ita general niina, how¬ 
ever much it might differ in temper and ini'tbods, fniin the present 
regime. And "the politicians,” 1 need scarcely add, instinc¬ 
tively distrust a man of Mr. Taft’s independence, and will only 
accept and support him as a Presidential candidate to avoid the 
yet greater catastrophe of a party defeat. Kevertheleas, Mr. 
Taft is by far the atrongeat and beat equipped Republican who has 
entered the race for the nominaitinn. T Iwlieve he will win it, 
More than that. I believe he will be elected. 
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Anothw candidate., of a vezy different ;^fpe, alnd with a very 
diffoent way of recommending hims^ to the electorate^ is Mr. 
Oharlea W. Fairbanks. That Mr. Fairbanks is a patiiot is 
snffioiently proved by the fact that he is Vice-President of the 
United Slates. No one but a patriot would ever dream cff accept¬ 
ing so thankless and futile an office. Except Mr. Booeevelt, no 
Vice-President in American history has ever been elected Presi¬ 
dent. Nine times out of ten the post is the grave of a man’s 
political ambitions. It carries with it no duties worth speaking 
of, no political authority, and only a moderate amount of social 
prestige. It remains as John Adams described it, *' the most 
insignificant office that ever the mind of man contrived or his 
imagination conceived.” Mr. Fairbanks, however, has made a 
valorous effort to turp its insignificance to account, and to use it 
as a stepping-stone to the Presidency itself. He is Indiana’s 
'* favourite son," and has long been accounted one of the most 
prominent Republicans in the State. For some years he ropre- 
Kciited it in the Senate. He was born in a log cabin on his 
father’s farm in Ohio, and raised himself, by an industry and 
abstemiousness that would not have disgraced his Puritan an¬ 
cestors—there was a Fayerbanks in Cromwell's army—to a high 
position among the lawyers of his adopted State. His clients 
wen.* priiiciimlly the big corporations. Mr. Fairbanks is a man 
of very gn>at wealth, and, though his record as a citizen is all 
bi his credit, 1 do not think that a man with a fortune mainly 
derived from serving the Trusts is likely to appeal to the present 
k‘inper of the American people. Yet no one has striven more 
assiduously to ingratiate himself with the masses. Perhaps he 
has striven a little too obviously. Perhaps he has failed for the 
very reason that those who try to be popuhir never are. Mr. 
Fairlwiiks has rivalled Mr. Bryan in the number of his speeches 
and the extent of his camimign tours. Yet he makes no impres¬ 
sion on the people. They find him cold, remote, unmagnetic, too 
self-centred, a little sly and stilted. The American comic palmers 
exhaust themsidves in the effort to bring out the refrigerating 
qualities of ” The Indiana Iceberg.” Mr. Dooley, daring the 
election of 1904, described how Mr. Fairbanks was everywhere 
received with ” a shiror of delight ” and how the ” audjeences ” 
wrapped themselves in furs to listen to him. If he could have 
five minutes’ private talk with every voter in the conntry he 
would stand a bettor chance, for few men in private life can 
trim a compliment more neatly; but a platform steriliaes him. 
Hince ho berame Vice-President, Mr. Fairbanks has adopted less 
public methods of currying favour. His agents scour the counby 
endeavouring to drum up ” Fairbanks sentiment" ; an extremely 
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active Prestt bureau wcn-ks pvertime on hie behalf; and hia resi¬ 
dence ■ in Washington is a revolving-wheel of electioneering 
dinners and receptions. Moreover, Mr. Fairbanks has mode 
himself " solid ” with the liepublican majority in the Senate over 
which ho presides. The big moneyed interests, tho Beactionarics, 
as Mr. Booscvelt has iinniud them, favour him, and many astute 
politicians believe he will b<' nominated. It is the kind of belief 
to which politicians who art' merely astiit*.' naturally inclint*. 

A much more apiwaling figure than tho Vice-President is the 
iHlieakcr of tho House of Represent-atives, " Uncle .Toi‘ ” Cannon. 
^Ir. Cannon is seventy-two years old, a lean, wiry, liiiusdn-like 
man. and as hard and spry’ and as quick on th(> verbal trigger 
as Mr. Roosevelt himself. Ho is the Pavid Harnin of American 
jxilitics. Kverything almut him proclaims him to be nt once and 
overwhelmingly one of the “ plain people." If ho lias a single 
affectation, it is to be thought even more like Tjineoln than he 
really is. The resemblance between the two men goes di'cjH'r 
than mere ni»pearances. Roth belong to the homely frontier 
ty|x^. and ^fr. Canuon. if he has little of .l.incoln's grandeur and 
nobility, is not so very much his inferior in quaint hninonr. in 
clear-eyed cmnmon sense, in kindliness, in courage, in natural¬ 
ness; while as a stoiy-tidler I find it difiienit to lielieve that even 
Lincoln could have surpas.sed him. Kxeept for a talk or a walk 
with Pri’.sident Rmisevelt. Washington has no «'S|K‘rienee to offer 
more entlinilling or more absolutely American than half an hour 
in the S|a.-aker's room. He comes briskly in, cracking jokes in 
paternal fashion with half a dn/.en f'ongressnien. There is no 
disrobing to be done, no full-bottomed wig to be laid aside. Thi' 
only difference between the S|M'aker's enstunn- in the chair anil 
out of it is that in the latter state a few inon- waistciait bntions 
are relieved of their functions. 'I'he inevitable cigar is |nip|mm 1 
ill the mouth at a wholly incredible angle, is lulled and chewed 
with succulent relish, is at Inst reluctantly lit. and in a very short 
while the H|>an« and agile figure in thi' careless sack suit is strcakeil 
with tobacco ash, and the floor all round bears witness to his 
indulgence in the firr-at American Habit. " I'licle .Tm- " has his 
own stnndanl of the proprieties, and. like everything else in his 
eom|xjHition, it is wlf-twolved and wholly without artificiality of 
any kind. On the fliair of the Hoiisi- he used to take off his eolliir 
and roll up bis sh.-eves in tlu> cxciti-rnent of debate, just as he 
would remove his coat when dining with the harvest hands nt 
home in Illinois. He sfs-aks two languages. One is the I''ingliKh 
you would espi’ct fniiii the Siwaker of the .\merican House of 
Repn-sentntives; the other is the <’lip|icd, tons*, vigorously pic- 
turesi|ue vernacular of the West. One remarks these details for 
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their absolote oongmity with the man. One fcngets them when 
he starts to talk, when the sharp, shrewd face lights up, and the 
thin compression of the lips relaxes and the arms begin their 
sledge-hammer gesticulations and yams innumerable and inimit- 
aUe, pointed at times with an honest Babelaisian humour, break 
from him. Mr. Cannon has sat in the House for over thirty years. 
He knows the last least motive behind every move in the political 
game, and in mastering it himself he has learned to take men and 
things just as he finds them, with an all-comprehending tranquil¬ 
lity. Nobody has ever been able to fool " Uncle Joe ” or to 
make him budge an inch when his mind was made up to " stand 
])at.” The same thrift that brought him a fortune before he was 
five-and-tfairty made him in the House the uncompromising foe 
of waste and extravagance. As Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations he quickly made himself known and felt as the 
Ccibenis of the Treasury. As Speaker of the House his influence 
over the actual course of legislation equals at all times, and often 
exceeds, that of the President. Mr. Boosevelt proposes, but it 
is Mr. Cannon who disiwses. Economy and the Bepublican Party 
are his lodestars, and his devotion to both and the racy whole- 
soineness of the man, tho freshness of heart and emotion that 
joins with his widc-ralgod sagacity to make him so “ ty|)ically 
.American," his rugged elemental humanity, have won for him 
a largo tribute of popular pride and affection. Tf he were fifteen 
years younger tho nomination for the Presidency would almost 
certainly be his. Even as it is he has a decided political following. 
The Illinois delegation will battle for him to the last, and tile 
unbending T’rotectionists and all who distrust the now Badicalism 
would find in him perhaps their most genuine representative. 

There are several other Bepublicans who are also more or less 
in tho running for the nomination. One of them is hTr. Cortelyou, 
the present Secretary of the Treasury. Thirteen years ago Mr. 
Cortedyon oeciiiiied tho exceedingly modest post of stenographer 
U) the Fourth-Assistant Postmaster-General. An opportune recom¬ 
mendation transferred him to the White House as a subordinate 
member of Mr. Cleveland's staff of secretaries, tho first Bepnb- 
lican probably who ever found himself in tho immediate official 
entourage of a Democratic President. Mr. Cleveland passed him 
on to Mr. McKinley, who in 1900 made him his juivate secretary. 
A private aecrotaiy with the right capacities bmximes a sort of 
ninth member of tho Cabinet, and is at all times better placed 
than tho official Ministers for influencing the Presidential mind. 
Mr. Cortelyou showed himself a master of his calling. He is a 
tireless worker, always, whatever the emergency, master of 
liiinsi.'ilf. and endowed to an almost un-American degree with the 
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Virtaea of reticence and discretion. He served Ur. Booeevelt as 
ably as he had served Prendents Cleveland and McKinlBy, and 
Ur. Boosevelt took the* opportunity of promoting him to 
Cabinet rank. Within the last five years Ur. Cortelyou haa 
created, organised, and presided over the Department of 
Commerce and Ijabour, the youngest and quite the most interr¬ 
ing of all the Gbverumeut offices; has conducted the Republican 
campaign in a Presidential election; has been Postmaster-General, 
and for the post twelve months has held the portfolio of Secretary 
to the Treasury. It is a record without parallel in American or 
any other politics. The country knows littlu of Mr. Cortelyou 
personally; it thinks of him rather as an embodiment of all the 
efficiencies than as a human being. It has the same sort of 
instinctive and impersonal trust in his capacity and levcl-headed- 
ness that Englishmen feel in Sir Edward Grey’s management 
of foreign affairs. Mr. Cortelyou is still only five-and-forty, and 
whether in politics or commerct! his futun^ is hound to be distin¬ 
guished. His friends bethwe in him with ontbnsiusm, and may 
conceivably spring him u|N>n the Convention as a dark horse. 
His private ojanions on the Roosevelt |K>licies have never been 
disclosed, but they arc thought, and probably with reason, to be 
critical and lukewarm. No State has yet prunoimetHl for him. 
but it is understood that Wall Stn'et. which was delighted by 
his handling of the recent credit crisis, is quietly canvassing 
on his behalf, and that the “conservative inten'sts," anxious 
above all things to defeat Mr. Taft, would willingly rally round 
Mr. Cortelyou. T questiiin. however, whether he will lend himsidf 
to their manmuvres, even to the extent of avowing himself a 
candidate. He is a possibility but no more. 

Another and more open aspirant for the noiiiinatioii is .^nator 
Knox, of Pennsylvania, who has other ehiims to the honour 
besides that of being the “ l>est-dresscd man in Washington." As 
Attorney-Geiietal of the United Htates, it was on his shuiddurH 
that there devolved the legal direction of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
c.am|wign against the law-breaking corporations. It was a case of 
poacher turned gamekeeper, for Mr. Knox’s princiiml clients in 
his private practice had hitherto been found among corporations 
of the same ty|Hi as thost; he was called upon to prosecute. He 
did his duty, however, with great skill and vigour, and from .v 
powerful address which he delivered a few weeks ago I gather 
that the cause of Federal supervision over the railways and other 
inter-Statc common carriers has his sincere approval. He is a 
man of very real ability, an omnivorous reader, gnd peihaps the 
greatest authority in America on the law luid {mictice of thi'. 
Constitution—a small, dapper man, fifty-six years old, with a 
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cool, Belf-confidoiit, rather consequential air, and a. masaiTe 
forehead surmounting a bland, unwrinkled face, that is believed 
to be by no means so guileless as it looks. In the Senate, Mr. 
Snoz has spoken impressively and courageously hoth for and 
against certain items on the Boosevelt programme, and his 
words carry weight. By temperament and affiliation to belongs 
to the Conservative wing of the Bepublican party, but he is not 
a Reactionary. His nomination is improbable, if only because 
of his too close identity with the'corporationB, but no candidate 
who comes before the Convention with the backing of such a 
State as Pennsylvania can be altogether ignored. The Senate 
supplies two other Republican candidates in the persons of Mr. 
Foraker and Mr. La^Follette. Senator Foraker for the last few 
years has been one of. Mr. Roosevelt’s most pertinacious op¬ 
ponents. He fought the Railroad Rate Bill, he fought the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona into the Union as 
separate States; he fought especially the disbandment of the 
negro regiment. He is eloquent, rich, popular,, a consummately 
astute and dexterous politician, and has long been reckoned one 
of the firmest friends that the Trusts possess in either House 
of Congress. An Ohio man, like Mr. Taft, he is the War 
Secretary’s imnu'diatu riral for the control of the Ohio delega¬ 
tion, a delegation which, since Senator Hanna’s death, has been 
practically at his beck and call, but which is not, I imagine, 
likely to remain so much longer. Outside of his native State, 
Senator Foraker can look fur little support, though his cham¬ 
pionship of the negroes may w'in for him a certain following 
among the coloured delegate from the South, who, however, 
are also the object of Mr. Fairbanks’ special attentions. His 
nomination is out of the question; the utmost his candidature 
can effect ’is to defeat or to delay the adoption of Mr. Taft. 
Senator La Foliette is a politician of a very different kidney. 
Ro is, indeed, the only Republican candidate who is more Radical 
than Mr. Roosevelt. Thrice Governor of Wisconsin, he has 
stood, with a determination and a resource that have won him 
the enthusiastic devotion of the north-west, for three great 
prindples, the nomination of all candidates by direct vote, the 
rigorous taxation of all public-service corporations and the State 
regulation of railway rates. His integrity, courage, and mtense 
earnestness ore questioned by no one. They have survived three 
years’ experience of the Senate, which is, perhaps, ^ most 
depressing and impervious body in which a reformer with a 
mission is ever likely to find himself; and they will carry him 
further yet. Outside the White House there is no more 
wholesome and resolute force in American poUtios, uid few more 
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nngagii^g personalitieB than Senator La Follette. When the 
oonntiy is in the mood to adTOnoe as far beyond Mr. Booaevelt’s 
position ui Mr; Boosevelt has advanced b^nd Mr. McEinl^’8, 
it will turn to Senator La BoUette. So far as I can Bee, that Js 
not its present mood. But the Senator is only fifty-three; he 
can veil afford to wait. 

1 have left to the last all mention of Mr. Taft’s most formidable 
competitor, Governor Hughes, of New York. Mr. Hughes is a 
new man in American politic8,>bnt not an untried one. He first 
brought himself into national prominence by the brilliancy with 
which he conducted the inquiry into the insurance scandals. It 
was a great legal achievement and a great public service, and it 
led to his being thrust upon the Bepublican party as “ the 
people’s” candidate for the Govemorship'of New York State. 
Mr. Hughes was fortunate in his opponent; the contest in which 
he was pitted against Mr. Heorst engaged, as any contest in 
which Mr. Hearst is a protagonist always does and will, the 
attention of the whole country. He was still more fortunate not 
merely in being elected, but in being the only Bepublican on the 
tidret who was elected. The emphasis and singularity of his 
success acutely challenged the national interest, which is never, 
in any case, indifferent to what is happening in New York. The 
Governorship of that State, next to the Presidency itself, is the 
most exacting and influential post in the whole range of American 
officialdom; and whoever occupies it finds himself inevitably in 
the full glare of the limelight. Mr. Hughes has made an ad¬ 
mirably capable, bold, and unconventional Governor. He has 
aroused, says a New York journal that always chooses its words 
with care, “the enthusiastic admiration of all independent 
citizens regardless of party.” His attitude on the test question 
of appointments has been Booseveltian in its indifference to 
politics and its remorseless inmstence upon efficiency. He 
has governed absolutely in the open, without any kitchen 
Cabinet, or badc-stoirs conferences, or a bodyguard of private- 
ear bosses, or any other of the familiar aids to American 
administration. He has fulfilled with unexceptionable vigil¬ 
ance and courage the first duty that falls to the lot of 
American Governors, that of protecting the people from their 
legidat(»8. He has forced through a reluctant assembly the 
sanest and most comprehensive measure that has yet been adopted 
in the United States for the regulation of public-service corpora¬ 
tions. But if he has summoned public oiunion to his assistance 
in storming the strongholds ot bosnam and jobbery, he has not 
hesitated to stand up to the masses when he thought th^ were 
wrong. In one consincuons instance he vetoed a measure that 
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had behiad it a vide popoli^ ba(ddiig, a meamiine that a tiihi d 
or merely: political Governor wonld at once have signed. Mr. 
Hughes not only vetoed it, bat did so in a message of sutdi arreet- 
ing cogency that the whole State, the whole Union indeed, was 
converted by it, and the masses yielded him that instantaneous 
confidence that is only to be won by the man who will chastise 
and correct them. The Governor of New York State stands alto¬ 
gether on the Boosoveltian plane of public conduct. He is still 
a young man, some five years junior to the President. He has 
balance, self-control, a steady, temperate mind. To be isolated 
does not terrify him. He is a Boosevelt pitched in a minor 
key, working through his intellect rather than through his 
instincts, not less self-reliant than the President, but lacking 
his infectious individiftlity and pursuing his aim with a patience, 
a touch of austere and almost solemn deliberation, and an un- 
dramatic fair-mindedness tMt ore somewhat alien to Mr. 
Boosevelt’s temperament. Politically, the two men are at bottom 
in agreement, though the belief that Mr. Hughes would be less 
mnsational and disturbing in his methods, more circumspect and 
restrained, inclines.the Conservatives to regard him with favour 
and even to prefer him to Mr. Taft. Outside of New York Mr. 
Hughes is little more than a name, but a familiar name and an 
esteemed one. With his native State behind him he will un¬ 
doubtedly prove Mr. Taft’s strongest opponent. Which of the 
two will 1)0 chosen to confront Mr. Bryan, whose nomination 
by the Democrats is inevitable, is the question around which 
all American politics at this moment are revolving. I have 
already stated my belief that the choice wiU fall on Mr. Taft. 

SXDNBY BBOOKB. 



THE NEW liXBEfiAL POUCt. 

WmuH the peat few weeks an ouiniscient halfpenny inoniing 
paper, publiahed in London, has been frequently announcing 
com^te changn of policy on the p^ of the leaden of the ' 
lobetal Party. The Idcenaing Bill was to be entirely re-modelled 
as a consequence of the Feckham election, and Mr. Asquith was 
to abandon the policy of his predecessor in the Frenuership. Both 
these statements are profound^ false, but under both there ue 
elements of truth. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Baimerman did not, like Gladstone or 
Disraeli, dominate the Cabinet. He was not a political dictator. 
He was a unifying and conciliating influence, not a driving and 
determining force. He was pn'mtu inter paret. The poliry was 
not so much his policy as that of the Cabinet collectively. The 
change in the Premiership may ultimately matter immensely. The 
diflerence in the peraonal equation will certainly count, but not 
just yet. 

The Feckham election is mote immediately germinal. It has 
absolutely decided a change in the policy of the Liberal Party 
that was previously in contemplation, and in which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman would have acquiesced as readily as Mr. 
Asquith. It is an open secret that the intention behind the 
immense legislative progranune for the present session was to 
fill up the cup of the House of Lords, and appeal immediately 
to the country. The Govenunent never expected to carry either 
the Land Kll for Scotland or the Education Bill fm England. 
These measures were brought forward as tactical movements in 
preparation for an immediate fight with the House of I«rds. 

The Feckham election has changed all tiiat. The brewers, it 
is said, spent foom £8,000 to £10,000 on the contest, and it was 
wdl worth the money. Its effect on the Licensing Bill will 
probably be trifling—the reaction in public opinion on this 
question has already begun—but Mr. Gooch’s large majority has 
fixed the Liberals in office for at least three years, and has 
deferred indefinitely, if it has not finally averted, the attack on the 
House of Lords. 

The Fedrham election, surely even the strongest Badical mdst 
admit, is a very: strong argument in favour of a Second Chunber. 
Let ns look just ’a Uttle at the eleotoral history <d the con-. 
stitnency. In 1908.1%e Gonservativee had a nujorMly of 1,892, 
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in 1906 the tuAjority woe 2,880, And in' Xltedi., 

the Cknuervative candidate, ’vras retamed with A niajdri^ oil 2,484; 
Pockham is a typcal working-class metropolitan- constituent^, 
^ere is a considerable migratory element, but this cironmstanne 
does little to explain such a startiing change in its political oom- 
jdezion in two years. Mr. Qooch floated into the House of 
Ciommons on beer. Perhaps personally he did not like it. He 
is said to be a teetotaler. In any case I do not blame him. There 
was no other fluid available on which he could float in, and he 
hod to do the best for his party. It would be an insult to Mr. 
dooch’s intelligence to suppose that he believed in the absurd 
misrepresentations and baseless calumnies with which the minions 
of the brewers sought to delude the Peckham electors, but it 
was not his business % expose the weaknesses of those who were 
fighting for him. When a wise mariner spreads his sails, he 
takes advantage of all favouring gales. 

While beer was the main factor at Peckham, there were other 
influences at work. Anglicans and Boman Catholics are pro¬ 
foundly dissatisfied with the )io1icy that the Liberals have up 
to this point pursued with respect to English elementary educa¬ 
tion. Perhaps even the suffragette comedy element counted 
for something. Tariff Befnim was more potent than is generally 
siipiwsed. The London working men are beginning to talk about 
it in the tramcars and in the public-houses. They are saying : 
" Cheap food is of no use, if we have not the money to buy it. 
The Tories promise us plenty of work and good wages by patting 
heavy taxes on the manufactured stuff and kee{)ing it out. Let 
us give them a chance. The Liberals with all their promises have 
done UH no good.” 

The point of greater moment is not the cause of the great 
]M)litical change, but the fact that a typical London constituency 
is liable to sucdi sudden, large, irrational changes. The Peckham 
beer fever was simply a fonn of political intoxication. If a 
Qeneral Election had taken place on the Licensing Bill without 
the nation having time to consider it, we might have had a result 
similar to Peckham in the whole of London and in many parts 
of the provinces. This would only have delayed reform; but 
let ns snpiKMe an equally irrational panic in favour of perilous 
and ill-considered constructive nr destructive legislation. In such 
circumstances immense and irreparable mischief might be done 
in a hurry before the popular madness had abated. All practical 
statesmen recognise tiiat Ihe deliberate will of the people must 
]»wail, whether it be right or wrong; but in the best interests 
of the community it is essential that there should be an appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober. The most obvious moral ftum 
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The Peddam election Tesatt hn taagbt the Inberala that tbe; 
cannot count confidentlT' oh an adequate miqoiity if they nieh 
into a haaty conflict trith the Houee of Lo^. Sn^MMUig tba4 
a General Election were taken jnat now, and that the Toriea 
could bring forward a moderate and attracrive prograhune of 
social reform, the probability ia that they would cany the country 
with them. Even the moat aangnine Iiiboal would not, under 
the aujqtoaed oonditibna, expect a huge majority. For tiiia, and 
poaaibly for other and better reaaona, the Liberals have evidently 
adopted a policy of conciliation. They hope that the carrying of 
large, aalntaiy reforms on which moderate men of all parties are 
agreed wiU be counted to them for righteodsneaa when the day 
of reckoning cornea. 

The result of the by-election at Manchester caused by Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s {nomotion to Cabinet rank will probably 
strengthen this decision. Mr. Chnrdiiil’s election address is 
astutely drawn. He won the seat on the Free Trade issue, and he 
is again keeping it to the front. The fact that Tariff Reform is 
gaining in the country generally will tell in favour of Mr. 
Churchill; indeed, it is just possible that this circumstance may 
eiuble him to retain his seat with a small majority. 
Chnrchill defeated Mr. Balfour in peculiar circumstances. 
He got a very large Unionist vote: but it was oast, 
not to put him in, but to keep Mr. Balfour out. There 
was no personid antipathy to Mr. Balfour, but the vast majmity 
of the Unionists of Manchester are strong Free Traders. In 
1906 they believed that the Union was in no immediate danger, 
and they feared Tariff Reform. Horae Rule wm a menace to 
the Empire, bnt in their opinion Tariff Reform meant ruin to 
the industrial interests of J^ancashira. If Lancashire were blotted 
ont, where would the Empire be? In any case, what would the 
Eminre bo to them? They voted reluctantly, more in sorrow 
than in anger, against their party. They believed, for s time 
at least, that they had killed Tariff Reform. If they still think 
that Tariff Reform is dead, they will vote for their party this 
time and leave Mr. Chnndiill out in the cold. Instead, however, 
of being a severe blow to the Liberal Party, Mr. Cbnrehill’s defeat 
in Manchester might be a blessing in disguise. It wonld en¬ 
courage the Government to persist in the polugr of imshing forward 
moderate and oondliating legislation wUeb they have to all ap¬ 
pearance adopted. 

This was the line Of policy which, by courtesy of the Editor,' 
I was permitted to press upon tiie attention of the Liberal leaders 
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ttujdC'^M tioie opi^ tm fnrthw oMinieipil^: 

DIB > foraowt of the Ziioensing Bill, :mgga«fa‘f^ iiMitiiiTa 
d<rtail, that ‘mnild afford a ba^ for diacnaaion, a 
Ateen yean. Thia ia practkally what.Ii&. Aaqidth haa Ajm;. 
He pzopoaea a time>limit of fourteen yean & 0&1 April, ' Jt,- 
farther hinted that tiie time-limit would {unbably be extendi: 
by the Houae of Liorda, and it ia olmoat certain that thia will 
be the fin^ aolntion. 


When be introduced the Bill, Mr. Auq™^' dowly indicated 
that it waa open.to amendment in point of detail, but with respect 
to the main princi|de of the time-limit, the Goremment have 
croeaed the Bubicon and burned their boata. They are pledged 
to regain for the natibn full control of the liquor licensee which 
belong to the nation. Ijord Bosebery said the Nation must 
master the Trade or the Tnde will rnaster the Nation. The 
primary aim of the Oovemment Bill is to enable the Nation 
to master the Trade aa soon as possible, but it ia not proposed 
that this should be done in a vindictive fashion. 

Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1904 provided that no on-license, except 
for default on the part of the license-holder, should be taken 
away without compensation. Mr. Asquith’s Bill also provides 
that no on-license shall be taken away without compensation. 
This ia disputed; it might also be disputed that Mr. Bolfonr 
provided any compensation. It might be argued that he in¬ 
stituted a system of compulsory State mutual insurance, ao that 
the license-holders who were allowed to remain were Ixnind to 
compensate those publicans who, in the interests of the public, 
had their licenses withdrawn. If the liicensed Traders had been 
in the same position as butchers, bakers, or candlestick-makers, 
this policy of Mr. Balfour’s might quite justly have been diar- 
aoterised as confiscation and robbery. The foot that the liquor 
trade is {uotected by State restriction from unlimited competition 
gives it a monopoly. Publicans do not deserve better treatment 
from the State than other men, but they have received better 
treatmmit. It is perhaps unnecessary to labour a point that all 
well-informed, men thoroughly understand, but at this juncture H 
is neoessaiy to focus public attention on the elementary facts 
of the aituaikm. Take a homely illustration of monopoly ^Ihe. 
The keeper of a tiiriving restaurant in a bu^ provincial town in 
Scotland told me recently that a public-house Uoense granted 
for hia premises wcmld be worth as much to him as a prea^ of 
^,000. Inatoncea even more striking might be multi^fiad to 
any extent. Earl Grey, for examine, bought a ^oei to £4^ 
arid got a license toit. On the following day .hit ebnld have add 
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it for dE10,000. i%iB monopoly Value is created by the State; 
in equity it should clearly belong to the oummunity, and utider 
Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1904 the monopoly value of all new on* 
lioenaes is annexed by the local authorities. The contributioip) 
to the Compensation i\ind established hy Mr. Balfour are simply 
the payment by the license-holdera of a oontrihution from the 
monopoly profit which they enjoy for tlie purpose of paying for 
the elimination of on-licenses that are now considered unnecessary 
in the public interests. If the Balfour scheme were continued 
indefinitely, the fund would ultimately suffice for the elimination 
of all on-licenses. 

Mr. Asquith proposes greatly to accelerate this process. He 
says in effect, " 1 will give yon com)x>n8ation for nil the old 
on-liccnses in the Bhu]ie of a time-limit of fofirteen years. During 
that time the process of reducing on-licenses will go on at a 
slightly quicker rate, and you will have all the rest of your 
monopoly profits during that period to writa down the value of 
the presumption that your license would be renewed siibjt'Ct to 
your good conduct.” 

It is admitted that this presumption of nmewnl has, with the 
tacit approval of the Rtnte, be<‘n freely Imiight and sold in the 
form of public-house good-wills. Prior to ^fr. Bslfoiir’s Act of 
1004 there was no right in strict law to any coiufiensation for 
the arbitrary refusal of an on-license. This was perfectly well 
known to the Trade. In commenting on the decision in the Over 
Darwen case in 1883, in The Morning AHrerliser, the recognised 
organ of the Trade, Mr. Thomas Nash, legal adviser to the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Association, wrote : " There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that, subject to appeal, the magistrnt(‘s (siii refuse 
to renew the license of the largest, most useful and best-conducted 
hotel in England.” This, let it be frankly ndmittc>d, was not a 
desirable state of the law, but in practice there were few cases 
of hardship. No English bench of licensing magistrates was 
likely to take away the licenses of useful and well-conducte<1 
hotels. Indeed, there w'as generally the greatest retnctance to 
refuse to renew the licenses of the most disreputable public-houses, 
provided there was anything like a desire on the part of the 
license-holder to keep within the letter of the law. 

The need for weeding out the worst class of snperfiiious public- 
houses in the slums of our large cities was years ago recognised 
even by the defenders of the Trade. In Liverpool and elsewhere 
arrangements were made between the magistrates and the license- 
holders for large reductions. The Trade became uneasy reganl- 
ing the operation of the amide legal discretion of the magistrates 
as to the itxtinction of licenses, and the outcome of this uneasiness 
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ww Mti Balfour’s Act, which was par^jr a Public's Protection 
Bill and partly a measure of Tempenmce Beform. Mr. Asquith’s 
Bill falls naturally into the same categoiy. The difference is 
that Mr. Balfour gave the greater stress to the protection of. the 
^blican, while Mr. Asquith puts the emphasis on Temperance 
Beform. 


The great bulk of the on-licenses in England are held by the 
tenants and managers of largo brewery companies. It is qnite 
natural that the brewers should wish to squeeze the highest price 
out of the Government that they can for the right that is goiiig 
to be taken from them. Many of them need the money badly. 
Within the last twenty-five years the large brewers, in reckless 
competition with each other, bought up public-house good-wills at 
absurdly high prices that could never by any possibility prove 
remunerative. Their businesses were afterwards floated as limited 
liability companies. In many cases the money got from the public 
for pr^erence riiaros and debentures was more than a reasonable 
])rico for the whole undertaking. Within the past ten years 
the market value of those brewery shares has fallen immensely. 
In some instances they have dropped as much as 90 |)er cent. 

If in some cases the value of the preference shares has disap- 
jwared, and oven the debentures are in danger, the Govcmmeiit 
eaimot in fairness be held responsible. 

The question of what length of time-limit is fair and reasonable 
is a matter for actuarial inquiry. The ]x>int8 to be ascertained 
are: first, the fair market value of the public-house good-wills 
before Mr. Asquith's Bill was introduced; and second, the number 
of years in which the brewers can reasonably be expected to 
write off the value of these good-wills out of the monopoly profits 
that they enjoy. 

The Liberal leaders are certain that they will be able to carry 
the Bill through the House of Commons. A few members will 
vote against their party, but they expect to gain as many votes as 
they will lose from the temperance men among the Unionists. 
The real struggle will come in the House of Lords, and they 
are trusting tlmt the Bishops will push the Bill through for them. 
Both the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 
are ardent supporters of the time-limit, but they both insist that ^ 
in equity it must be long enough to satisfy every legitimate trading 
interest. The Bishop of London, when Mr. Balfour’s Hdl was 
under discussion, strongly urged a time-limit. He was then 
willing to wait twenty-one years if the nation got its fnllbreedom 
at lost, and he has intimated that ho will be prepared to take np 
the same position again. The browera would probably do well 
to support him lest worse tilings should befaU them. 
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to Uajqsen when the time-U^t ei^n*. On the wuNA in 
uncertain. All legielatite pnqeota, aU buinnww undertaldnga,. an 
to a certain extent leaps in the durk. The brewers seem to know, 
They tell us that they will be ruined. If the ^1 passes, fifteen 
yeara firOm now no beer will, it seecos, be ma& or sold in 
England. They tell us also that the would not -promote 
temperance. two statements do not seem to hi^ wdl 
together. 

The temperance reformers, on the other hand, say that they 
do not anticipate any rapid change in the habits of the people 
from the reduction of the licenses. They expect that there' irill 
be nearly as great a demand as ever for dinner and supper beer, 
but they hope that there will be less drunkenness. If tiiis should 
prove to be the final result of the Bill, all patriotic Englishmen, 
without distinction of creed or party, would have cause to rejoice. 

Mr. Asquith’s Bill gives a slight indication of what is expected 
to happen when the time-limit expires. If the Bill became law 
in its present diape, it vrould give parochial electors power to 
pass a resolution prohibiting the granting of any application for 
a now license during the reduction period, and Clause 8 further 
provides that " Local Option shall after the reduction period 
become exercisable in such manner as Parliament may determine 
both as to prohibition and as to the limitation of the number of 
licenses." This is little more than a pious aspiration. The Bill 
would be neither better nor worse if this clause were deleted. Pos¬ 
sibly temperance reformers may urge that machinery for making 
this clause effective should be provided. In any case, local option 
is simply the application of democratic principle. It is only 
reasmiable to assume that there will be fresh legislation at the 
end of the time-limit, and the present Parliament cannot bind 
succeeding Parliaments. Nothing drastic need be feared aftor 
fourteen years. 

There is no reason to suppose that the race of hearty^, Jovial 
Englishmen who enjoy their beef and their beer is dying out, 
though drinking to excess is, hapi»ly, decreasing. The new diet¬ 
etic hereries make little progress. The average Englishman agrees 
with Sir James Crichton-Kowne in thinking that in the matter 
of diet the wisdenn of the ages is of more account than a few 
doubtful laboratory experiments. A healthy EUxabethan 
breakfast consisting of a pound of becd steak and a little bread 
washed down wfth a quart of honest alei was a better preparation 
for a lurd day’s w<»k flian a oou^ of dices td dry toast and a 
dish of weak tea. Englishmen wrote tiieir names large , on tfie 
world’s broad page on a diet of beM and beer. It is a l^thy 
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moE^, degradiog io be always tij^dixigi 

xaductuHii: is ended, there will be plraty ^ poblki^iobaes' to'ine^ 

all reaacmable leqairementa. There will be oa^ 

*for thoae who want them, and ginger will still bb b^ In, the 
month. Gin-palaces and dnnldng-baXB are modern and ineirt nn- 
desirable innorations. We want to find our way ba^ to .t^ 
conditions that prevailed in older and healthier times. This is 
snrely good Toryism. Mr. Asquith is gmng to help ns. Mm 
power to him. 

Mr. Charles Booth expects that the reformed pnblio-honse, 
when it comes along, wOl be run by enlightened private enter¬ 
prise. Othersaieinfavonrofidulanthropy and four per cent., or, 
as it is sometimes* called, disinterested management. George 
Bernard Shaw fitvours munidpalisation. Once we get a clean 
date, it would be easy to make experiments and watch results. 
Meanwhile, the points that I widi to press home are that the 
main {winciple of Mr. Asquith’s Bill does not seek to interfere 
with the working man’s legitimate use of his beer in any shape 
or form, and that it need not deprive either the brewers or the 
publicans of a dngle penny to which they have an equitable 
right. The Bill is not framed to give effect to the fanatical ideals 
of the extreme teetotalers, but, while doubtless capable of being 
improved in detail, it aims skOfnlly at bringing about results 
that all sodal reformers admit to bo most desirable. 

At the moment the liicensing Bill has the foremost jdace in 
political interest, and it will probably monopolise most of the 
Parliamentary time of the session. It is to be hoped, however, 
that a number of oth» measures of far-reaching importance will 
be added to the Statute Book before Christinas. Among these 
I trust an early place will bo given to Mr. Birrell'B Irish Uni¬ 
versities Bill, which empowers his Majesty to found by diarter 
two new Universities in Ireland, and a new college in Dublin. 
If the Bin passes, as it is almost certain to do, Ireland win have 
three UniverdtiAs—namely, the Unirorsity of Dublin (Trinity 
College), the University of Ulster, whksh takes the place of 
Queen’s Collsge, Belfast, and a new University having its seft 
in Dublin, whidi shall have as constituent colleges Queen’s 
College, Cwk; Queen’s College. Galmy, and the new coUege 
in Dublin. There are no religions tests in Trinity Cbtic^i a^ 
there vriU be no religions tests in either of the new Uisiveniities.' 
Tinity College has a chapel, and provirion for theolag ic al and 
religions twuAiitg snd study. Inde^, the Thedocpcal fichool of 
the . Episcopal .Church in Ireland is an integral ^ Trinity 
Colhge, ;:Tbe Dniversities are prohibited ibb Itill from 
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applying any of the money voted by Parliament either to the pro- 
viaion or maintenance of any place of leligionB worship or observ¬ 
ance, or for the {oovision or maintenance of any theol^oal or re¬ 
ligious teaching or atudy. The new UniversitieB would therefore be 
in every respect as unsectarian as Trinity College iteelfC' 
Practically, trinity College still has what may fairly be called 
an Episcopalian atmosidiere; some people in Dublin who should 
understand it call it an ultrarProtestant atmosphere tempered 
by cosmopolitan free thought. Queen’s College, Belfast, has been 
predominantly Presbyterian in sentiment, and Mr. Birrell’s 
speech in moving the first reading of his Bill indicated that this 
state of affairs is expected to continue in the Ulster University. 
The first governing body will be appointed by the Crown. It will 
consist of thirty-five members, and one of tltese is to be a Boman 
Catholic. It is assumed that Magee College, Londonderry, 
where Irish Presbyterian Divinity students are trained, will bo 
affiliated in some way with the University of Ulster. This could 
not reasonably be refused, considering the academic privileges 
that the Episcopalian Divinity students enjoy at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Just as the University of Ulster will continue to accord 
with Presbyterian sentiment, so Mr. Birrell hopes that the new 
University in Dublin w’ill take its colour from the faith that 
predominates in the south and west of Ireland. There are to 
be several Protestant members in the governing body of llu* 
now University in Dublin, but the majority will be Catholics, 
and the president of the new college in Dublin will be a Catholic 
layman. The new University will not lx; a Catholic University 
any more than Trinity College is an Episcopalian, or the Ulster 
University a Presbyterian, University. It is assumed that 
Maynooth College will be: affiliated with the new University in 
Dublin in the same way that Magee College is to bo affiliatiHl 
with the University of Ulster. This, in brief, is Mr. Birrell'a 
scheme so far as it has been divulged. In the short debate on 
the first reading it was ap)iroved in the House of Commons by 
Liberals and Unionists alike, and Mr. John Dillon, doubtless 
speaking with adequate authority, declared that it would be 
acceptable to the Catholics of Ireland. 

Mr. Birrell seems to be in lock this time. He has apparently 
got successfully round the theological difficulty that has hitherto 
shut out many of the brightest and best intellects of Ireland 
from adequate mental training. He has simply proceeded on the 
lines repeatedly sketched by Mr. Balfour, who had not the courage 
of bia convictions. It is doubtful, however, if Mr. Balfour could 
have succeeded, llie Orangemen of Ulster might have been too 
strong for him. With Mr. Birrell they do not count. Mr. Birrell 
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has managed to dissipate English prejndioes that wonld certainly 
have hampered Mr. Balfour. The English Nonoonfonnists now 
realise that their objection to sending their children to the vicar’s 
school, where the atmosphere is alien to all that they hold dear,. 
yt foeoisely similar to the objection that the CatholioB of the 
south and west of Ireland have to sending their sons to colleges, 
where the atmosphere is entirely out of harmony with their 
religions faith and national aspirations. They are therefore de¬ 
lighted that Mr. Birrell has been so successful in devising a plan 
that promises to give content all round. The strength of Mr. 
Birrell’s position lies in the fact that academic Ireland is solidly 
behind him. He went round this difficulty in the right way. 
He saw everybody that was anybody in connection with University 
matters in Ireland. He negotiated quietly with all the conflicting 
interests, and did not make a move till he was prepared to propose 
a working plan that was likely to prove fairly acceptable to all 
concerned. 

Now that the Irish University problem, which has so long 
seemed insoluble, appears to be on a fair way towards settlement, 
the suggestion naturally arises that it might be advantageous 
to apply similar tactics to the English Education Bill. Indeed, 
this was the plan that I suggested should be followed after the 
General Election. Probably at that time anything of the nature 
of an agreement between the Anglicans and the Nonconformists 
was impracticable, but the Peckham election and tho agitation 
about the Licensing Bill, in connection with which Dr. Clifford 
rejoiced to be a follower of the Bishop of London, has apparentiy 
iminovod the position greatly. The other day the Consultative 
Committee of tho National Bocicty for Educating the Children 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church passed 
a resolution "declaring that they wonld welcome a conference 
between Churchmen, Boman Catholics, and Nonconformists, with 
a view to adjusting grievances, and maintaining religions teaching 
in the national system of education.” This may not mean much, 
but it is a step in tho right direction. A report is current that 
it has been decided not to press the Government Education Bill 
through the House of Commons during the present session. This 
is extremely likdy. The Bill would not pass in its present shape, 
and delay till next year would allow time for negotiations and 
adjustments. Prom a tactical point of view, a settlement that 
would be acceptable all round would best advance the interests 
of the Liberal Party. Besides, the programme of the session is 
tar too large, and it would be folly to waste time on Bills that 
are not likely to pass. 

Mr. Asqnith Me definitely promised to deal with old-age 



ItenaioiiB in oonneotiah Wiih liis Bodg^ 1 am not diiyoaed to 
attempt any aritioum of the Bill tiS I aa^ it. It it nndentood 
that it will be a rather cantknu and tm^ative aebema. i fear 
that will oanae duomtent, but perhaps ita diaonaaion may pave 
the way for aomething bettw. *'• 

It ia to Jm hoped that Mr. Lloyd-Geotge'a JElort of London 
Bill will w pnahed vigonrasly forward. It oommanda the en> 
thnaiastio anpport of the commercial olasaes, and it pronuaea to be 
an excellent thing for the unemployed. The first step tomunda 
a healthy condition of the labour market is to make work jfientiful, 
and a large part of tire rdironie depreaaion in the East End of 
London has been directly due to the fact that the Docks have 
fallen so hopelessly behind the times. 

There was some talk of Mr. John Bums being promoted in 
connection with the Cabinet changes. I cannot understand why. 
He has got the most important position of all in the Government, 
not in salary, but in work. The unemplc^ed were to be his 
special care. I have never been able to see that he has done 
anything out of the usual rut. He has been happily described 
by one of his friends in the Labour Party as “ the most Con¬ 
servative President of the Local Government Board for a quarter 
of a century." By " Conservative," it may perhaps be weU to 
explain, was meant the most cribbed, cabined, and confined by 
official routine. He has now a chance of distingnidiing himself 
in connection with his Town Planning Bill. Why i^uld he 
thuik of running away? It is generally recognised that the root 
I»incip1e of the measure is sound, but the details will require 
close scrutiny. It might be read a second time and referred 
to a Select Committee. If this were done promptly, it might 
be ready for third reading early in the autumn, and might be 
through the House of Ix>rde by the end of the session. Bather 
than have a Bill like this scamped in any way, it would be better 
to leave it over after the Select Committee had considered it, and 
give it the firjrt place in the programme for next session. 

To sum up": the doctrine that I have sought to enforce is that 
the Liberals will best advance their own party interests and the 
good of the country by pushing forward well-matured moderate 
social reforms on which enlightened men of all parties are, at 
least in pineiple, agreed, uid among these the Licenwng Bill, 
in my opinion, holds a most important place. 

Tbb Vioab or Bbax. 



Tm COLLECTED PLATS OF OSGAB 

Thh opmpteto edition of the woriu Obckt Wilde, whidh MaiUK 
Methuen are ;^w isniing under the editoahip o^Mr. Bobert - 
Boee, haa a apecial intereat for the atudent of the ^^|liah diia^ v 
of the latter part of the nineteenth oentmy. For the firat idz ; 
Tolnmea of it are devoted to the pla^, and by then: appearance 
one ia now enabled for the firat time to oonaider their author’a 
dramatic work aa a whole. Hitherto tiiia haa been impoaaible, 
ainoe the early playa, Vera, or The NihUiiti and The Dueheee 
of Padua, and also the fragment of A Florentine Tragedy—which 
beloi^ in atyle to the early period though it was actually written 
comparatively late in his career—have never hitherto been either 
published or publicly performed in this country. The Dueheee 
of Padua was originally produced in the United States, and has 
also been played, in a prose translation, in Germany, and both 
it and Vera have been printed in pirated editioiu in Amerks 
and elsewhere. But seeing that the pirated edition of Vera vma 
a careless and inaccurate reisint from a {xompt copy, and 
that of The Dueheee of Padua a {nose translation of the 
German version—Wilde’s {day is in blank verse—^it will be under¬ 
stood that not much help could be got from them by anyone 
who desired to form a critical estimate of the playa, even if he 
wore prepared to go to the trouble and expense of smuggling 
them. 

This unsatisfactory state of things is now at an end. All 
the plays are now publkhed in an authorised and uiunutilated 
form, and though one carmot pretend that any of the three now 
printed for the first time are on a level with their author’s best 
work, they have their importance for anyone who wishes to 
understand Wilde as a dramatist and to estimate his powers and 
his limitations. On the whole, they certainly illnstrate the 
limitations rather than the powers. Mr. Boss, in a characteristie 
dedicatory letter [Kofixed to The Dueheee of Padua, admowledges 
with engaging frankness that the play is artistically of amall ' 
account, and that ita author at the end of hia life recognised the 
fact. Tn &ing so, I think Mr. Boss has acted wisdy. Honesty .. 
is the first essential in an editor, and nothing is to be gained 
pretending that bad work is good—etqpedally as in this 
jnetence could take nobody in. 

niere will be ainne people, perhaps, who wiQ urge^rthbt it 
play is poor it is hardly worth cohuming after so sdsity ysaas, 
and thrt Wnde’a reputation osa only suSer Ity Hm pob&a- 
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tion. Bnt this, I think, is s m ista k en view. 'Writers of teal 
distinction stand or fall by the best idiey produced, not by the 
worst, ^yron and Wordsworth wrote plenty of inferior verse, 
which is duly entombed in the collected editions of their works. 
Bnt no sane person pretends to think the less of their genifis 
on that accoumt. If Vera and The Ducheet of Padua were far 
worse plaj^than they are—Feni could hardly 1^ that, by the 
the way—it would still be desirable that they should be published. 
Wilde is a writer of quite sufficient power and accomplishment 
to deserve the compliment of a comidete edition. Moreover, the 
early work of great writers has an interest for intelligent people 
out of all proportion to its intrinsic merit. Ibsen’s early plays 
ore frankly bad for the most part and no one can |iretend that 
the actual artistic loss to the world would have been great if they 
had vanished as completely as the lost {days of JEschylus. But 
they ore interesting for the indications they contain of certain 
tendencies in his genius, and of the lines on which that genins 
was to develop, and for this reason the critic would regret their 
disappearance, though he cannot pretend that there is any par¬ 
ticular aesthetic pleasure to be derived from their perussil. 

From this ]H>iiit of view, it must be confessed, the early plays 
of Wilde arc less illuminating, for then^ is far less of Wilde in 
the early Wilde plays than there is of Ibsen in the early Ibsens. 
Lady huger of OetrSt is a poor play with an elaborate intrigue 
constructed on absurd Scribe lines—and not very well constructed. 
For, whereas Hcribe's <-onstruGtioii is always clear and work¬ 
manlike, Lady Inger's is involved and tenebrous. Mysterious 
strangers pop in and out of dimly-lightetl chambers, and nobody, 
cither on the stage or in the auditorium, is allowed to know who 
they are or what they arc about. When the Stage Society 
performed the play a season or two ago in Ijondon only a sinnll 
fraction of the audience succeeded in disentangling the plot. This 
is quite remarkable in a play by the man who was to evolve the 
superb technique of the " social dramas.” Hut though Lady Ingrr 
is a preposterous play, the eye of faith can sec in it something 
of the Ibsen that was to come. There is an austerify and sim¬ 
plicity in the dialogue, an absence of mere rhetoric for its own 
sake, and a relative luturalness in the character drawing and 
the incidents which difffwentiatc it from the work of bis pro- 
docessors, and herald, faintly but surely, the rising of a new 
school of drama. Wilde’s early work is less prophetic. There 
are moments in Vera and The Ducheu of Padua when the 
dialogue the characterisation gives a foretaste of tire later 
comedicK. The talk l>otweon the Bnssinn Cabinet Councillors in 
Vera reads rMher like a parody of the talk between the men 
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in Lord Darlington's rooms in Lady Windermere’i Fan, while 
Fadna’s Duke is a sort of blank-verse Lord DlingworCh.. And 
there is the same faculty for working up an exciting tfasatrioal 
scene, the same fatal tendency to rety upon rhetoiio instead of 
simplicity in emotional scenes, which made— ami mamd—the. 
author’s plays almost to the end. But except for this, *1»> early 
drama give no hint of the later work. The reason, of couise, 
is simple enough. Wilde os a playwright was always an imitator 
rather than an original artist. In him, in fact, the faculty 
of imitation was rarried to a point that was almost genius. 
He had an extraordinarily keen sense of literary style. If he 
had had ambitions in that direction he might have become a 
literary forger of the first distinction worthy to rank with 
Chatterton or Simonides. And, as was natural, this imitatiTe 
faculty of his had the fullest play in his earliest work. Every 
artist begins by imitating someone. Even the greatest genius 
dni>H not spring full-bom from the Itead of Zeus. After a tune 
he “ finds himself,” and ceases to be an echo, but in the beginning 
he models himself on others. 

The difficulty about Wilde as a jdayn-right was that he never 
quite got through the imitative phase. The Importance of Being 
Earnest is the nearest approach to absolute originality that he 
attained. In that play, for the first time, he seemed to be 
tearing himself away from tradition and to be evolving a dramatic 
form of his own. Unhappily it was the last play he was to 
UTite, and so the promise in it was never fulfilled. Had his 
career not been cut short at this moment, it is possible that 
this might have {snved the starting-point of a whole aeries of 
” Trivial Comedies for Serious People," and that thenceforward 
Wilde would have definitely discarded the machine-made con¬ 
struction of the Scribe-Sardou theatre which had held him too 
long and begun to use the drama as an artist should, for the 
expression of his own ix^rsonality, not the manufacture of dever 
pastiches. It would then have become possible to take him 
seriously as a dramatist. For, paradoxical as it may sound in 
the case of so merry and light-hearted a play. The Importance 
of Being Earnest is artistically the most serious work that WOde 
{Hoduced for the theatre. Not only is it by for the most brdliant 
of his plays considered as literature. It is also the most sincere. 
With all its absurdity, its psychology is truer, its criticiun of life 
subtler and more inefound, than that of the other {days. And 
oven in its technique it shows, in certoin details, a breaking away 
from the conventional well-made play of the 'seventies and 
'eighties in favour of the looser construction and more naturalistic 
methods of the newer school. 
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&bse of the ranventioiial ts^ or'wuna^ of' 

Wilde’s other plays. In the other pia^': Wilde dung traadonsly 
to the old-fsahioned “strong.” curtain, and.i aih bound to si^ 
he used it rviA great devemess, tbdiugh the dd^nesS seems to 
me deplorably wasted. The curtain of the third act of Lady 
Wtndemere's Fan, when Mrs. Erlynno suddenly emerges from 
Lord Darlington’s inner room, and Lady Windermere, taking 
advantage of the confusion, glides from her liiding-place in the 
window and makes her escape unseen, is theatrically extremely 
effective. So is that of the third act of An Ideal Htuband, when 
Mrs. Chieveley triumphantly carries oS Lady Chiltem’s letter 
under the very eyes of Lord Goring, who cannot forcibly stop 
her because his servant enters at that moment in ansvrer to her 
ring. It is a purdy theatrical device only worthy of a poinilar 
melodrama. But it produces the requisite thrill in the theatre. 
On the analogy of these plays one would expect to find in The 
Importanee of Being Earnest the traditional “curtains” of 
well-made farce, each act ending in what used to be called a 
“ tableau ” of comic bewilderment or terror nr indignation. 
Instead of this we have really no “curtains” at all. Acts I. 
and n. end in the casual, go-as-you-please fashion of the ultra- 
naturalistic' school. They might be the work of Mr. Granville 
Barker. Of course, there is nothing really go-as-you-please about 
them save in form. They are os carefully thought out, as in¬ 
genious in the best sense, as the strong " curtain ” could possibly 
be. But this will not appear to the superficial observer, who 
will prdiably believe that these acts “end anyhow.” Here is 
the end of Act I.:— 


AxABaMm. (Ml, I’m a Utile anxioui about poor Bunbury, that is all. 

JacB. If you don't take care, your friend Bunbury will get you into a 
aerfcnia snaps some day. 

Axiewnm. I love aorapea. They are the only things (hat ore never 
serious. 

Stea. Oh, tiiai'a nonsenae, Algy. Tou never talk anythii^ but aonaenae. 

AumiKm. Hobody ever does, 

{Curtain.) 

This may seem an eaqr, dap^ash method of ending an act, 
and one which anybody can accomplidi, but it is vcoy for from 
being so eaqr as it looks. To make it effective in the theatre— 
and in The Importanee of Being Bemeet it is enormoudy effective 
—requires at least as mucih art as the more olabcnte devices of 
the earlier oomedies. Only in tide case it is tiie art which 
conceals art which is raqni^,' ftoit the art which (Adrudes. it, . 
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la The Importtmoe of. Being^SarMit^^m 
iOfinted i. oew ^rpe of {day, and tbai 

(Mriginal tbiog he oontribated tp^lhe E^Uidi ; 

i^ ia fane, hot in qniit and in treatment it ia. oocbi^; :7e| 
ia not farcical comedy. Faidcal comedy ia ai peifediy well neogfS 
niaed claaa of drama and a fondamentelly different pne. IhcHiie 
are (mly two other plays which I can think of a4iich belong to ’ 
the aame type—ilrms and the Man and The Philanderer. Arms/ 
and the Man, lilm The Importance of Being Eameet, ia ptycho*/ 
logical farce, the farce of ideas. In it Mr. Shaw, like Vhlde,. 
has taken the teaditional &rcical form—the last acts of both 
{days are qnite on traditional lines in tiieir mechan is m—and 
breathed into it a new siarit. Similarly, The Philanderer ia 
psychological farce, tnongh here there is less farce and more 
psychology. Unludcily, the Court performances of this play were 
marked by a dismal slowness and a portentous solemnity by which 
its freakish humour and irresponsibility were hidden away out 
of sight, and its true character completely obscured. Properly 
played, it would prove, I believe, one of the most amusing and 
delightful things in Mr. Shaw's theatre. 

Having spoken of the most original of Wilde’s plays, let me 
turn now to the least original, to the one in whidb his imitative 
faculty finds its fullest expression. The Duehees of Padua. The 
Duchess of Padua is a really remarkable example of this faculty. 

I may add that it ia also an extremely amusing one, though the 
humour is, I suspect, wholly unconscious. It is a tragedy planned 
on the most ambitious Elizabethan lines, though a certain conces¬ 
sion to Mid-Victorian theatrical conventions is made in the way 
of " strong " curtains. In ail other ways it follows its models 
with touching fidelity. Here you have the swelling rhetoric, the 
goigeonB imagery, the piling up of the agony, of Webster himself. ' 
There is the magniloquent verse for the nobles and the homely 
prose for the populace to which Shakespeare has accustomed us. 
First and Second Citizen speak with all the traditional imbecility. . 
The croaking raven bellows for revenge. His name in this case 
is Moronzone. There is a Court scene in the manner of The 
Merchant of Venice. In fact, thereis everything which one mtyht 
count on finding in the {day of a genuine Elizabethan—except 
originality. That, nnlud^y, is absent. The Duchess of Padua, 
in fact, is w ezerpiee, a study in style, not an authentic work of 
ait. Indeed, there are moments when it is not merely a atofty 
bot scunething dangeroiuly like a parody. Here ia an example. 

It comes from the opening scene of the fourth act . 
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UoBAiuoKB. It tba Duke 4 m4P 

ScooND Cmw. He hM • knifa in be^, whteh tiny My ia not hMltiigr 
Ira any man. 

IfratAHzoim. Who is aooused of having killed himf 

SaooKn Cnntir. Why, the prisoner, sir. 

l(oBAN»i)n. But who is the piiaonarf 

sicOHD Cribm. Why, he tiiat is aeoused of (he Duke's murder. 

Mobansoiix. I mean, what is his name? 

SsooxD CinsBM. Faith, the same which his godfathers gave him; what 
else should it be? 

This kind of thing is quite amusing as a skit, but it is a little 
out of place in a serious tragedy. 

And some of the blank verse passages are equally funny with 
their elaborate reproduction of the best Elizabe^an manner, 
though here the humour is subtler :— * 

Gmno. Lei me find mercy when I go at ni^t 
And do foul murder. 

Doobbsb. Murder did you say? 

Murder is hungry, and still cries for more, 

And Death, his brother, is not satisfied. 

But walks tile liouse, and will not go away, 
t-nlcss he lum a comrade! Tarry, Death, 

Fra I will givo thee n most faitliful lackey 
To travel witli the<!t Munler, call no mote. 

For tliuu shslt oat thy fill. There is a storm 
Will break uimn this house before the morning 
So horrible, tlwt the white moon already 
Turns grey and side with terror, the low wind 
Ooes mooning round the house, and the high stars 
Run madly through tiw vaulted firmament. 

As though the night wept tears of liquid fire 
For what the day sliall look upon. 0 «‘eop 
Thou lamentable boaveni Weep thy fill! 

Though sorrow like a cataract drench the fields. 

And make the earth one bitter lake of tears. 

It would not be enough. {A peal of thunder.) 

Do you not hear? 

There is artillery in the Heavens to-night. 

Vengeance is wakened up, and has unloosed 
His dogs upon the world, and in tide matter 
Which lies between us two lot him who draws 
The thunder on his head beware the ruin 
Which the forked flame brings s?te.r. 

60190. Awhj. Away I 

Would Webster or Cyril Toumour do it differently? Or any 
better tor that matter? I think not. The Ducheee of Padua is 
a school esendse, a set of Larin verses, as it were, constructed 
after the best Ovidian models, but it is the exercise of a very 
.exceptional schoolboy. And thongh all of it is imitative and some 
of it is absurd, it baa from the theatrical standpoint very real 
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to. bev ,it liiui ^ go^ lutebwi^plot^.aieni^0^^ylm^Vj^Cand^ : 
of doefaivktm, nd ploMy of -itnpiMiiiwnad h^aipkaig, d*i^-;.' 
thiog, in fust, wiiicb makeo for nooesB witb tho zomu^tu jpl^- i 
goat. !iV principal, cbanoten, too, exc^ Diileo^ 
fintd^ ridicolons, aie well drawn after tiieir land. Not 
drawn, of oourae—aubtlefty would be lihrown away in w^ oT ' 
this tind->bat drawn clearly and Ixd^y. Some of the 
is ze^y. fine, and none of it sinks below a respectable level. Al^ r 
gether, ae the work of quite a young man it is creditaUe enouc^.'! 
If all tibe blank verse dnunas which have graced the En^ish stage . 
during the past ten years had been half as good, the discerning 
critic would have had less to comj^in of. 

The Dueheas of PSim, in fact, is quite gtibd second-rate woriE. 
But as soon as you compare it with first-rate work the poverty. 
of its texture «t once becomes obvious. Browning, in A SmA’er 
Tragediy —I think his best, because his most ctetfacteristio and 
individnal, play—took a subject belonging to much the sarnie 
period as The Duchese of Padm. His scene also is medissval 
Italy where cities groan under the tfnnny of their rulers and 
worldly ecclesiastics puli the strings of government. But where 
Wilde could onjy turn out a clever copy of other men’s work, 
Browning produced an entirely original type of drama, whkdi bears 
in every line the impress of his own personality, which zMfiipdy 


^se could have written. It is a real reconstruction of the life of 
its period as Browning saw it, not a& he believed Shakesfpearo or 
Webster would have seen it. It has its alternation of blank verse 
and homely {oose, but here too Browning is qo mere imitator. 
He does not simply borrow a trick from the Elirabethans. His 
first, second and third citizens talk their prose and make their 
simple jokes in it, but their speeches never fw a moment 
read like a parody of the gravediggers in Hamlet. And it is ,not. 
only the dtutens who talk prose. I^he Papal Legate talks prose 
too—because he thinks prose. So 6o the romantio characters, 
C hi appmo and the rest, when they have come down from the 
romaatie heights and have to face a oommonidaoe, practical issue. 
BrowniDg himsetf, it v^ be remembered, dividM the pbty into 
two parts, ” Act I.-, '^>eing what vras called the ‘ poetry* of 
CliiajqiiBp’s life, and Act II., its prose,'* and he writes the fint ‘ 
act ia velae and tbie second in prose to carry out the idea. s-Tfaiif 
is to g»e a fresh significance to the traditional blend^ ol'va^; 
and proae In tragedy, and put ficeah life into what Irad heoo^ aUv 
obsolsto coDveiteioo. O The Duoheee of Padua had hesri arrittssi - 
with the artiaUo ainoerity of A /SooPa Ttiafiedg-^mUdi % ‘ flte 
yot. iixxxm.-».e,-,- - s'b 
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The nine initative g^al^'lHiich'fm onA ll^ j | ^ljti y'; 
^ Thit Dmekeu of Puim awkn^y u * ooine- 

din eleo. Aa far na^^piot aiad eonatiticUon ve' oonoiBrneii titieir 
■^-are franUj inoddled on fhe “ «wH>made pla^ ” <d th^. period. 
Indeed, tihey wm already old-fa^oned in technique when they' 


were written. The long aoliloquy which opena the third act of 
Lady Windermere's Fan with auch appalling atogineaa, and acnda 
a c(dd ahiver down one'aback at each auconaivcrevival, was almoat* 


equally ont of date on the drat night. Ibsen had already sent 
that kind of thing to the right-about for all persons who asqured to 
serious consideration as dramatists. Luckily the fame of Wilde’s 


comedies does not rest on his plots or his construction. It rests 
on his gifts of characterisation and of brilliant and effective dia¬ 
logue. Both these gifts he possessed in a pre-eminent degree, but 
in both of them one has to recognise grave limitationa. His 


minor characters are generally first-rate, but he never quite suc¬ 
ceeded with his full-length figures. He is like an artist who 
can produce marvellously life-like studies or sketches, but fails 


when he attempts to elaborate a portrait. Windermere and Lady 
Windermere, Sir Bobert and Lady Chiltern, none of them is 


really human, none of them quite alive. As for the principal 
people in A li'oman of No Importance, Ijord Illingworth himself, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot and her son, Hester Worslcy, they are all 
dolls. The sawdust leaks out of them at every pore. That is 
the central weakness of the ploy, that and its preposterous plot. 
But when you turn to the minor characters, to Lady Hunstanton 
and Lady Caroline Pontefract and Sir John and the Archdeacon, 
bow admirably they are drawn! Did anybody ever draw foolish 


or pompous or domineering old ladies better than Wilde? Think 
of Lady Hunstanton's deliciously idiotic reply to poor Miss 
Worsley when that American young lady, with impassioned 
fervour, has just been proclaiming to the assembled company the 
domestic virtnos of her countrymen who arc “trying to build up 
something that will last longer than brick or stone.” ” What is 
that, dear? ” asks I^ly Hunstanton with perfect simj^icity. 
“ Ah yes, an Iron Exhibition, is it not, at that place which has 
the curious name? ” How it sets before us in a flash the whole 


character of the speaker, her gentleness, her stnindity, her 
arlmirable good breeding as contrasted with Miss Worsley'a crude 
provincialism! Or again, think of that other reply of hers when 
Mrs. Allonby tells her that in the Hunstanton conservatmies 
there is an oi^id that is ” as beautiful as the Seven Deadly Bins.” 
” My dear, I hope there is nothing of the kind. I wUl certainly 
speak to the gardener.” 




. . 

^^har^iduMiM' iruMWlTO oomnm'wjiHlM. arm" 
aiMxnirter. fritt li^'Wttdey.-in. wladi. w 
nmt, MI7 quite diffe^t naeuiB. Lady 

gei^ tefiUfy^ tia^ir.lCarolme adnuaUm a ddueiste 
■nnbt all ^6 more erashmg because it. ia ^eu wift a ^eteUy*; 
semUauce oil unconsciousness. Here ia the scene ' ,'^ 


Hbsisb. Lord Haarjr Wastonl I remembet Um, Ladjr HnaiiantMi.. A 
man witii a hideous amile and a hideous past. Ba is as h ed sverjudieis. 
Ko dinner>part 7 is eomplete^ulthout him. What of t h o se whose ruin is 
due to UmT They sm outoasts. They aie nameless. B you met them 
in the street you would turn your head away. 1 don't wun p lsin of their 
punishment. Iiet all women who base sinn^ be punished. 
lj«inr Huxstaktok. Ky dear young ladyi 

Hasna. It Is ri^t thht they should be punished, but don’t let them be 
the only ones to suffer. If a man and a woman have sinned, let them both 
go- forth into tiie desert to love or loathe each other there. Let them both 
be branded. Set a mark, if you wish, on each, but don't punish the one 
and let the other go free. Son't have one law for men another for 
women. You are unjust to women in Englaad. And till you count what 
is a shame in a woman to be an infamy in a man, you will always be 
unjust, and Bighti that pillar of Are, uid Wrong, that pillar of cloud, srill 
be made dim to your eyes, or be not seen at all, or If seen, not legarM. 

liAov Cabouxe. Might I, dear Mitt TVarBleg, as you are standing up, 
ask yon for my cotton that is just behind you/ Thank yon.” 


It must be admitted that in onler to get his effect, Wilde has 
exaggeiaUd the rhetoric of Miss Worsley’s speech to au unfair 
degree, ttiereby " loading the dice " against her in the encounter. 
But the effect is so admirable in the theatre that one forgives 
the means. 

When I say that it was only in his “ minor characters ” that 
Wilde was completely succes^nl, 1 do not mean unimportant 
characters, or charact^ who only make brief appearances in his 
plays, such as the walking ladies and gentlemen in his evening 
parties, or the impassive men-servants who wait upon Lord Gorii^ 
and Mr. Algernon Moncrieff. I include under the description all 
the people who ere not emotionBlly of prime importance to the 
plot. Zjsdy Bracknell and the Duchess of Berwick are very 
important parts in the {days in which they appear, and Wilde 
obviously took an immense amount of trouble with them, but 
they are not emotionally important as Lady Windermere is or. 
Mrs. Erlynne. In that sense they are minor characters. It iS' 
in the drawing of such characters that Wilde is seen dbsolat^ 
at his best. Who can ever forget Lady Bracknell’s superb scene 
with Mr. Worthing in The Importance of^Being Eameet,: whoa 
she puts that genBeman through a aerioB of questhms as. he is 
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" not on her lirtdfdigO>le.bu]iel(m, tho^ ihe hu tlw awne list 
w tin dear DachoBS of Bonba"? ' Who o*a forget the inimitahle 
qteeoh in which she anma np the eorrowa of the modem land* 
owner?— 

# 

Whet befemn the dutiee wp eeted id me duxinf omh UfaUme, end 
the duttM esMted from me alter me'a death, land hae ceaaad te ha ^that 
a profit ac a plaaaure. It giaea ma poaitim, ^ ptefonla me from having 
it up. That ia all that aan he aaid about land. 

Yes, Lady Bracknell is an immortal^reation. She ia in aone 
ways the greatest achievement of the Wilde theatre, the fine 
flower of 1^ genins. It ia impossible to read any of her scenes 
—indeed, it ia impossible to r^ almost any scene whatever in 
The Importance of Being Bameet —^without recognising that for 
brilliancy of wit this play may fwly be ranked with the very 
greatest of En^iah comedies. Bnt though Lady Bracknell 
is. wonderfully drawn, she is not pnrfoundly drawn. As 
a character in so very light a comedy, there is, of 
conrae, no reason why she should be. I merely mention the 
fact lest she should be claimed as an exception to the statement 
that Wilde’s more elaborate portraits are all failuzes. Lady 
Bracknell is brilliantly done, bnt she is a brilliant surface only. 
She has no depth and no subtlety. Wilde has seen her with 
absolute clearness, but he has seen her, as it were, in two dimen¬ 
sions only, not in the round. That is the weak point of all 
Wilde’s character drawing. It lacks solidity. No one can hit 
off people’s external manifestations, their whims and mannerisms, 
their social insincerities, more vividly or more agreeably than he. 
But he never shows yon their souls. And when it is necessary 
that be should do so, if 3 rou are redly to understand and to em¬ 
pathise with them, as it is in the case of Mrs. Arbuthnot, for 
example, or Lady Chfltem, he fails. 

'Why he failed I do not know. Possible it nas from mere 
indolence, because he was not sufficiently interested. Possibly 
he could not have succeeded if he tried. To analyse character 
to the depths requim imaginative iqunpathy of a very special 
kind, and I am not sure whether Wilde posseraed this, or at least 
possessed it in the requiBite degree of intensity. He had a quick 
eye for the finbles of mankind and a rough working hypnosis 
as to their posnons and weaknesses. Beyond that he does not 
seem to me to have gone, and I doubt whether it ever occurred 
to him to examine the springs of action of even his most important 
ehancten with any thorou^mess. So long as what tb^ did 
and the reasons assigned for their doing it would pan muster 
in the average English ttieatn with the average English anffience. 




■• vV' WBl'ioOlaioWD PM**' 

te ww ' Th«t is nirt fhe in' 

eihaneten of dwntitio litentnre have been ocnpeive^J : / 

^Tba fairt ia» Wilde deqnaed the theatre. Ste V; bon • 
^^laBiatiat m tin aenae that he waa natural^ eqoipj^^ifHth^nrti^ .. 
very vahuiUe gifts for vniting for the atage. Bnt 
a d rem a t iat from conviction in the aenae that Ihireh was oc. ' 
Mr. Bhaw i& Ibeen mote playa, not becanae play-writing seemed' 
a particnlady immising or remunerative calling in ttie N(H^y of 
his day. It did not. He wrote {days because the dramatic form 
irresistibly attracted him. Mr. Shaw writes plays because he 
believes in Ihe atage as an influence, as the most powerful and 
the most far-reaching of pulpits. Wilde’s attitude towards the 
theatre was utterly different from either of these. He wrote 
plays frankly for thePmarket and because play-writing was lucra- 
tive. Of course, he put a certain amount of himself into them. 

No artist can help doing that. But no artist of Wilde's power and 
originality ever did it less. His plays were frankly manufactured to 
meet a demand and to earn money. There is, of course, no reason 
why an artist should not work for money. Indeed, all artists 
do so more or less. They have to live like their neighbours. 
Unhappily, WUde wanted a great deal of money, and he wanted 
it quickly. He loved luxury, and luxury cannot be had for 
nothing. And if an artist wants a large income and wants it at 
once, he generally has to condescend a good deal to get it. Wilde 
condescended. He looked around him at the kind of stuff which 
other playwrights were making money by, examined it with cou- 
temptuons acumen, saw how it was done—and went and did 
likewise. Tbe only one of his {days which seems to me to be 
written with conviction, because he had something to express 
and because the dramatic form seemed to him the right one in 
which to fflqpress it, is Satome—and Sokme was not written 
for the theatre. When Wilde wrote it he had no idea of its 
ever being acted. But when Madame Bernhardt one day adced 
him in jest why he had never written her a play, he replied, 
equally in jest, “ I have,” and sent her Stdome. She read it, 
and, as we know, would have produced it in London if the 
Censor of Hays had not intervened. But when Wilde wrote it, 
it was not with a view to its ever being performed, and so his « 
genius had free scope. He was writing to please himself, not 
to please a manager, uid the result is that Salome is his best^ 
play. The Importance of Being Eameet is written with cqn;^' 
tiop, in a sense. That is to say, it is the expresnon of' ihe 
author’s own temperament and bis attitude towards fife, not 
an insincere re-statement of convention^ theatncid idete. But 
The Importance, of Being Eameet is only a joke, .though ap . 
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•mazingly brilliaut one, and Wilde seeme to 1ib\’c looked upon it 
iritb the ■»"»* amused contempt with whidi he looked on its 
• 'predecesaon. Feshaps he did not radiae how good it was. At 
H toast treated to with awi^ leapeet, tor the origii^ poripl^ 
wff«' 'down iatovtoi^'^d 

; ■' ■ tooiae\<^:ioiiiBapei H l i wetoay iMhion 
''aentofiiMU.;', I wobiMr'wdieiber tiwte'to Miy 
venkm atfU iil eicIstetiQe, by the way? It to jnat j^waiMe that 
a oeqpy to to be found at Ite Lend Chambedain’s oflSoe, tur it may 
have been anbmitted for lioenae in its miginal form. If ao, I 
hope BCr. Boaa wQl obtain permission to copy it with a view to 
ita pnblication. If the deleted act is half os delightful as the 
three that survive, every playgoer will long to read it. But 
that a msn of Wilde's theatrical skill and elpericncc should have 
written a play which required this drastic *' cutting or should 
have allowed it to be so cut if it did not require it—is an eloquent 
proof of his contempt for ptay>wiiting as an art. 

Yes, \mde despised the drama, and the drama avenged itself. 
With his gifts for dialogue and characterisation, his very remark¬ 
able “ senseof the theatre,” he might have been a great dramatist 
if he had been willing to take his art seriously. But he was not 
willing. The result was that in the age of Ibsen and of 
Hauptmann, of Strindberg and Brienx, he was content to 
construct like Sardou and think like Dumas fiU. Had there bivn 
a Nationad Theatre in this country in his day, or any theiitre 
of dignity and influence to which a dramatist might look 
to produce plays for their artistic value, not solely for their value 
to the box ofScc, Wilde might, Tbelicn’e, have done really line work 
for it. But there was not. .\nd Wilde loved glitter and success. 
It would not have amused him to write ” uncommercial ” master¬ 
pieces to be produced for half a dozen matiniu at a Boxers’ 
Hall. His ambition—if he can be said to have had any ” am¬ 
bition " at all where the theabre was concerned—did not lie in 
that direction. So he took the stage as he found it, and wrote 
” pot-boUers.” It is not the toast of the crimes of the English 
theatre of the end of the nineteenth century that it oonld And 
nothing to do with a fine talent such as Wilde’s save to degrade 
and waste it. 


St. Jobh Hamkim. 



A C^ALLENaE TO SOCIA|iISH^ ^. 

' Han' fam u A papv, io 'Bamasy 'MBddaiiuU^il|l^.^ 

wiQ teplj, I propoae to ooaomlmto mm e^teuBy. An' ««. 
Fabians* Mconstraction of Society anj[‘'Qt»»OTinimt w ibe l^iw' 
of Sodaliain, while protesting at the ontsat thati Strictly spealc^, 
as I shall now attempt to show, they axe not justified in. calling 
themselves Socialists at all. They are no more Sodahsts in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term than I am a Socialist, 
although I go withathat party a good three>foorths of. tiie 
way in their special proposals taken separately and od hoc 
as it were; or than 1 am a Tory, although I still stadd 
firm on some of the ancient ways which the party have 
long since abandoned; or yet a Protectionist, although at the 
present critical point in social and economic evolution I would 
carry out most of the Protectionist principles with a rigour 
unknown outside of Japan; or, yet again, a Liberal, because 
although disagreeing as to means. I am entirdy at one with them 
in their ideal ends and aims. And the reason for my protest is 
mainly this :—that no merely uUimate or abatraet ideal lite that 
of the taking over of aU the instruments of Production by the 
State can legitimately, and withont confurang all political cate¬ 
gories, be made the bams of a political parfy programme, unless 
there is a reasonable chance, whether by revolution or conversion 
of the electorate, of its being placed on the Statute Book within 
a generation or two at most horn the time of its inception. And 
as for the Fabians, of all people, who by their methods, as we 
shall see, would protract the separate stages of their process, like 
the succession of Macbeth’s ghosts, “ to the crack of doom ’’ befme 
they expect them to bo realised—why, not only the most hardened 
and fossilised of Tory landlords, but even those old " harlots ” 
of the Socblist imagination, the Whigs and Liberab, as 
well as all the Churches of Chnrtendom, not even ex¬ 


cepting the Catholic (as things are now going), and even the 
very "man in the street” himself, will have arrived at the. 
Fabian’s own Kingdom of Heaven before him I—and that too 
by the ordinary normal course of orderly human evolution. It is 
not the function of practical statesmen, but of Utopan poUtkal 
phUoaopbers, to project these millennial {oogrammea on the 
faorison of men's dreams; and this, indeed, is the veex,,reason 
why the world in general,, and statesmen in putionlar, have 
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iiways utterly ignored the oj^ionB of doctrinaire phikmophers, aa 
Booh, on current poUtioal problema; aa Ceding (and in my judgment 
juaily) that them nltimate abatraet ideala, however wortl^^ at 
respect aa inspiration, comfort and solace for the private heart, 
and however important for the future agea, are like the Ghriatian 
principle of turning the other cheek also, frankly unrealisable now 
and hoe, or in any reasonably near future of the existing potitical 
world. Bad Bousseau himself been resurrected firom his grave in 
the early dajra of the French Bevolution, and seen and hMtd the 
leaders at the street-corners, in the Jacobin clubs, and in the 
Assembly, quoting from his Social Contract as from a pdittcal 
Bible, wiA the view to its immediate application to the politics 
of despotic France of all places, he would have stood aghast at 
the sppuition. His only possible hope, indeed, conkl have been, 
that a revoluUon (which was in fact precipitated by purdy 
potitical conditioiu outside of bis own making) should jnooeed 
nntil it had cleared the ground of all the standing institutions of 
centuries, and so leave a free, unimpeded field for the entiance 
of his own political designs. And as in the event this was pre¬ 
cisely what did happen, there was, of course, no reason why his 
own Utopia, or that of another, should not enter in and dictate 
and fashion, as indeed bis did, almost every change in the con¬ 
stitution^ of Bevolntionaiy France from start to finish: until 
Buonaparte, striding in like another Cromwell, turned the Bevolu- 
tionary (3overnmcnt out of doors, and with it Bousseau and all 
his Utopian dreams and schemes as well. If, then, the Fabian 
philosophers writh their Utopian inojects and ideals will insist 
on turning themselves into practical politicians, they must do 
one of two things: either, like the Marxians, plump for Bevolu- 
tion and the capture the Central Power, whether by phymoal 
force or by the Press and street-corner conversion of the working- 
class electorate; or else fling away one and all of their ultimate 
remote ideals in favour of immediately practical and concrete ones. 
They must be prepared to change their present intellectual 
garments as completely and rapidly as the quick change *’ artists 
of the music-hall; and shift their centre of gravity as entirely 
as do the divers in the deep sea, loading their feet with lead rather 
than their heads with dreams, if they are to keep themselves erect 
at all in the existing potitical environment. They vrill, in a word, 
have to follow the examifle of the wise Cloethe, riba dedared 
that as a man of science he was dtliged to turn himself into 
an Agnostic; as a poet of Nature, into a polytheiat; as a con¬ 
templative religionB spirit, into a Thdst; and as a Worid-fdiilo- 
Bopl^, take his stand *‘ in the middle," as he called it, as the ri|(ht 
pc^on for the equal and level survey and co-mdinatkm of thm- 
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Otberwin the Utopien pt^tfea} philbao|ih«r 'tiinied i>r^ 
pditioiea u apt to beocme aa ridJeolom a figim as a ata^irhaffooD, 
as futile as one of those modem epigzammatista who, knowing 
jhat plain, straightforward thought is a boredom to tiie " average, 
sensnal man,” strive, like Oscar Wilde, to hold their andienoe 
by intelleetuid antics, uid the taming ot dieap social apd moral 
latitudes inside oat to give them a show of devemess and 
originality; or like Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Shaw, who, taking the 
whole world of men and things as their province, look at all alike 
from between their legs, as one might look at the houses along a 
street, for the fun of sedng what Mnnaing or fantastic combina¬ 
tions can, by the application of a strict fcmnal logic, be made oi 
them I And hence, I repeat, that unless the Fabians and the 
“ Intellectuals ” of the Social porty ore bent on confusing and 
confounding all possible categories and issues, they have no right 
to lend the weight of their prestige, their intellectual status, or 
their authority among the cultivated, to the name of Socialism' 
as a separate political party the State; and on so slender and 
shadovry a practicd bads as this, viz., that they are prepared, 
at some indefinite time or other, when the nation is ripe for it, 
for the taking over of aU the instraments of Froducdon, IH^bu- 
tion, and Exchange by the State. They might as well make it 
a reason for a new political party, that they ate in favour of so 
ultimate and abstract an ideal as that, when the time is ripe for it, 
they will welcome a concordat of the nations on the basis of s 
Universal Beace. And for this simple reason, which it would be 
invidious to deny, namely, that abstract ideals like this ate the 
prerogative of no one party or person, but are ultimately as much 
the desire of the most fire-eating milttory Tory, as of the most 
meek and submisdve of Quakers. Beddes, there is no point in 
it all; for the existing political parties, pricked into quickening 
their pacd by the Marxian main body on their flanks, ate already 
tjLlring over such of the instraments of Production and Distrtt>u- 
tion as ore palpably ripe and »pedient for the operation, in the 
normal jog-trot cf ordinary political evcdution. If the FabiaiM 
should reply that although the time for the inauguzaition al the 
full Socialist rigime be remote, their inunediate aims, at any rate, 
are veay concrete and practical, it will be my point to demonsbate 
in this article that by their whole policy and method of approach 
tiiis ia as good as imposdble. And for the following genual 
reasons:— 

1. That they propoee to base thdr scheme for the reconstruction 
of Society on a false foundationas if the material with wbioh 
tiny have to deal were dead wood and stone instead of living 
Imman beings. They propose, that is to say, to found it /tom 
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below on the individo^ opiniona of the gnat nuunes oS laen, 
instead of from above oq the leaden of pditioal opinion in the 
State. 

2. They propose to leach it by an approach from the wrong end 
namely, from the extromities and droumfennce of pcditical Ufe, 
the tail, lather than from the Central Power, the h^. 

To plnnge, then, into the centre of the matter without farther 
preliminary, 1 propose to lay down for the reader’s consideration 
a ptditical maxim which, as it took me some thirty years of diligent 
search, doubtlres owing to my own stupidity, to get my eye on it, 
1 naturally regard as of capita political importance. Like the old 
Boman maxim of dieide et impera, it is a principle which, although 
unconsciously acted on by practical statesmen since the world 
began, has not even dawn^ on the Utopian political philosophers 
either of ancient or modem times; and especially on that whole 
long tribe of them, including the Sodalista, who since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century have taken their political 
keynote, as well as the master presuppositionB of all their 
arguments, from the abstract doctrinaire ideals of the school of 
Boussean and of the French Bevolution. This principle may be 
put into a ^irase, and inscribed as a motto on one’s crest or finger¬ 
ring, and it is this:—^that they who nominate, govern. It is a 
simide and harmless enough looking principle. I confess, but 
its consequences, as we shall see, for the ftitnio of all prac¬ 
tical politics are immense. For it rests on the immediate 
fact that the vast miscellaneous multitude of voices are but 
echoes, who have a veto, it is true, over all things that 
come before their fudgments for discureion, but neithw the 
initiative, nor the organising, shafung, and directing power 
for particular purposes or ends, which must always remain 
in the hands of the few, better or worse, for good or for 
evil. And this again rests on the still more ultimate facts:—that 
Man is a creature that goes in families and herds under the 
direction of leaders; that the only available cohesive force 
anywhere to be found to krap the separate human beings of the 
herd together is the will of other human beings like themselves; 
and that the whole constitution of the human mind is as 
accurately framed and adjusted to this necessity, as the human 
foot is for walking on the ground, or the monkey’s for its life 
among the trees. Napoleon, witii his usual penetration, in his 
scheme for the reconstruction of France after the Bevdation, 
grasped this principle—that tiiey who nominate, govern—com- 
^et^, and utilised it to the full. Hamilton also, in his recon¬ 
struction of the Constitution of the United States, after a amilar 
revolution, saw H clearly, but not having the same free band 
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M he had to drop a good half of it in practiw, owing 

to drcn m ata n ces over which he had no control—^bnt main^ to the' 
circumstance that the doctrines of Bonsseau on the ** Bighto of 
^an " had arrived in America, and had got hold of the opposi¬ 
tion leaders hefoie his time, and so were too strong for !»»»" ' 
and with results on the political condition of America to-day which 
are an object-lesson to all the world. For the {winciple is a 
veritable death-trap to all those Utopian politicians and statesmen 
who ignore it; and if I now venture to apply it rigorously to the 
scheme of the Fabian Society, it is not that I thi nk that all the 
leading members of that Society have stumbled over it and falidi 
into the pit; on the contrary, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Webb, as we 
shall presently see, have more than scented it—if their pertistent 
application of it in a«hole-and-comer way be a criterion of their 
position in regard to it. It is not in this that, in my jndgment, 
these gentlemen have erred, but rather in the point of the aocnl 
organism at which they have tried to apply it—namely, the tail- 
end of Bumbledom I Mr. Wells, alone of the Fabian leaden, has 
entirely missed the principle, and in consequence has, as we shall 
see, wrecked his scheme hy its neglect. 

Let 08 begin, then, with Mr. Wells. In his New Worlds for 
Old, the reader will have observed that when he comes to a hiteh 
in the arrangement of his Socialist Utopia, whether local or 
general, he glides over the difficulty as easily and naively as the 
fomons Captain Bobadil in Ben .Tonson’s {day did in his method 
of defeating an army. And just as the latter worthy when the 
enemy began to advance, at once set on his own men to shoot 
them down; and when they were reinforced by other auxiliarios, 
set on fresh detachments to do the same; and the same, again 
and again, until the last man of the enemy lay stretched on the 
field: so Mr. Wells always has in reserve an umy called " the 
People." who can be brought together at any moment by his 
magic wand—in town halls, market squanos, or what not—to 
propose resolutions, take shows of hands on them, appoint 
officials to cany them out. &c.; when, hey presto I the thing 
will have been done, and the whole difficulty have vanished. 
But this easy Bobadil method of capturing the electorate involves 
one or two oversights which do not appear on the surface. The 
first is that when any number of men animated by a common 
sentiment are called together in public meeting for any object 
whatever, those who call the meeting, by that very act, separate 
themselves off from the people called, and become what we may 
call the " platfnm '* men, as distinct from the *' body-<ff-the- 
hall ” men. The one set become the organisers, a more or leas 
close and compact body who take the initiative, ficame the zesolu- 
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4ku, uomioste the offidkle. aid w genend dbeet the bonuM 
bl the meetiiig as ite baden; the ofli^ aet become, for tiie time 
being, a mere tul <d aeparate indieidiial nnita, arbo if the buineae 
in ha^ ia arganiaed for a pemianent end (and not merely a tem^ 
poraiy oooaaion), have <mly a veto—a choice, that is to aay, of 
different altemativea imposed on them; and the longer the 
organiaation continnea, and the more firmly it gets set, as it were, 
the narrower does this choice become. In the old Boman Com* 
monwealth before the Ctesara, it will be remembered that the 
Senate, by an informal conaenaus among its members, nominated 
the racers of State, and dictated all Ihe legislalave measmee; 
flinging only the offd of government, the veto, to “ the People ” 
and to the tribunes who represented them in the Senate, as an 
illusory sop—a choice of altematiees merely, any one of which 
was acceptable to the governing body who already held all the 
trumps. It was in essence as real a despotism as that of tbs 
Czars, only more veiled, and with less directness and rigidity; 
and &e Senate, as we know, governed the Boman world for 
four hundred years; the nominations, in such slight shades of 
party division as existed, being distributed ^d arranged on the 
accepted informal basis of " torn and turn about.” And it was 
not until these party divisions in matters of legislation became 
so accentuated that no appeal but to the sword was possible, that 
the power of nomination passed, with the power of legislation, 
into the single hands of the Csesurs;—and so ihe popular veto, 
poor outside sham as it always was, ended at last in a mere 
“ Hobson’s choice,” without any alternatives at all. It was the 
same, too, in the Venetian and othmr Italian Bepublics of the 
Mid^e Ages—^witb their ” Councils of Ten,” or what not, who 
. -were always to be found hidden somewhere behind the arras, or 
under the coverlids of the beds, when the decorative upholsteries 
of these window'dressed ConstHutions were removed. In the 
reconstruction of France by Napoleon, too, after the Bevolution, 
as was well seen in bis Concordat with tiie Pope, there was nothing 
whiidi he hdd with a firmer grip, and parted with more unwill* 
ingly, than this same power of nomination. He haggled about 
it to the minutest detail, and with as much pertinacity, as if he 
mile an old fish-saleswoman of the me St. Antoine haggling with 
a ” tight-fisted ” customer on a Saturday night. He knew instine- 
tivdy that they who nominate govern, and therefore that if in 
this division of the power of nomination between himself and the 
Church he should capitulate on any cardinal point, all would be 
lost—even although his Imperial power rested on the bee and 
independent votes (ff thirty millioiis at Frenchmen. And farther, 
that unless he could keep bia aoveieign control over nominaticoe 
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votes, mold in tot yeen fieve nm old 

_^_ n again. It is the aame, too, .il^ tiie Bdtiah ^ 

<3abiuiet, where the very npreaentatitiei at " fbe People*^ are hot 
Ibere vot^ tail, witii only the merest song-end of a veto thrown 
to them; while as for “ the Feeble ’* in their millions of iadsted 
units, each with his free and independent vote, they are for ever 
condemned to the barest chotoe of alternatives,—" rabbits hot, or 
nd>bits cold," Consqfvative or Whl^, Badioal or Socialist—even 
with the powerfol Ftess organised on party lines at their back. 
And so it must be everywhere and everywhen; and were each par¬ 
ticular voter a Solon, and each member of Farihunent a Demos¬ 
thenes, wagged as a tail the mass of them must continiie to be, so 
long as Man remains|i creature that is oHnpelled by hia cemstitu* 
tion to go in herds under the direction of leaders. Why, not 
even a society of eztremest Anarchists, each one of whom is 
prepared, for the sake of his ideal of freedom from leaderahip, to 
go to hia grave as to a bed, could exist together for a week in 
close contact without falling under the domination and authority 
of leaders better or worse, htmever rummated. 

But let os take another even more pregnant illustration of our 
principle—that they who nominate govern—from a more 
mundane, bread-and-butter sphere, and one, too, where each 
separate individual in the mass has a more direct and immediate 
personal interest (if money be a motive at all) than that to which 
any political party or cause can afford a parallel—1 mean the 
ordinary Joint Stock (Company. And who, I ask, has ever 
imagined that the great body of dispersed, and to each olher 
mostly unknown individuals who compose it, ever hope to be other 
than a mere ineffectual tail at the mercy of (be directorate? Veto 
the directors they can, and change them evmy week if they 
choose, but in doing so they only change their masters, not free 
themselves from their yoke; and shout or wriggle as tiiey may, 
on their back, like the old man of the sea, the directorate will 
sot, and cemtinne to sit. But who is it that nmninates the new 
directors, the reader will ask? The whole body of the share¬ 
holders, of course 1 Not at all; on the contrary, the ncuninatkni. 
will be left to the few individnalB among the shareholders in the 
body of the hall, who are already known to have eithor a greater 
pecuniary stake in the concern, a greater business abilHy and 
experience, or a greater reptdation to honesty, ttian the leat at 
their body, mostly nidenown to each other, can possibly olahn for 
fliemselvea, even w«e each of them in actual fact the pnrnitinonr 
of til the virtaeo. It is these few nominators who pfey tiie 
part of tile intarmediate gods, when cme dhreetorate hJfe ai^ 
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aiwtiher has to take ita place; it is they vho now ia tiieir turn 
push their own particular puppets on the stage, or entw in 
themselvea. And so the game goes on; while the body of the 
shareholdera, in ^te of their veto, their separate or equal vote, 
their individuri independent judgments, remain the same oM 
“ rump ” or tail as before—isolat^, unknown figures wandering 
distractedly along the coiridorB, who have to receive orders and 
not give them; and who if the ship founder have to go down 
with it, w'hatever their real power or penetration as separate indi¬ 
viduals may be. They have of necessity, hot of choice, by the 
very act of coming together to form an organised company for a 
definite end or purpose, become a mere series of divided, isolated 
units or points, in spite of the common unity of aim in money- 
getting that brings them all alike togetherand it is the divided 
who are governed. They have, too, of necessity, not of choice, 
lost the power of nomination, while retaining the mere husk of 
the veto;—and again, as we have said, it is they who nominate 
that govern. In most countries the King himself does 
little else than this work of nomination, his counsellors doing 
the rest;—and that is why it is he alone who governs. In other 
countries, as in England after the Bevolution which put William 
and Mary on the throne, the Aristocracy captured this power of 
nomiiwtion, and governed accordingly until within living memory. 
In America, on the other hand, a conclave of saloon-keepers, 
bosses, Tammany Hall rings, and industrial magnates—a handful 
of men at most—who stand, it will be observed, outside the vast 
millions of voters, have succeeded slowly but effectively in cap¬ 
turing the power of nomination to most of the important offices 
in the government of the separate States; and accordingly it is 
they who govern—and not the Federal Congress, or even the 
President himself. But as one and all of these nominators 
are, like the gods, all-potent but rarely seen, seated as 
they are high above the clouds, or standing like conspirators 
in the background or wings, and known only through the acta 
of their puppets whom they direct and push on the public stage, 
it may truly be said that the true aim of practical pplitica is 
a ^per machinery for the selection and control of these unseen, 
all-powerful nominators, wire-pullers, or caucus-managers of every 
grade and sphere, so aa to ensure the identity of their interests 
at every point and at all times with the public good. This I 
commend to that most genial-snuling, smooth-soiling, sentimental- 
persuasive Bobadil of the Fabian Society, Mr. Weils, who 
imagines that by merely calling a meeting of “ the People,” with 
their individual votes, and by ” leaning oa the Labour Party,” 
he is going to pilot his Fabim Uto^ into port, vrithout having 
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first got nader hatches those inTinhle go& 'Wte do the 

wire-polling from behind the scenes. 

Now, the reason for the corioos illosion which has mads whole 
generations of men think otherwise is, that" opinion isnow queen 
^ the worid,” as Pascal says; and as men are seen standing each 
on his own feet, talking and arguing, to all appearance, as if each . 
•had his own independent thought and wUl, better or worse, it is 
imagined that some rule of addition can, by a mere count of heads, 
be ajqtlied to them;—tiiat two heads, for example, ere better than 
one, even '* if they be only sheep’s heads,” and that all together, 
when averaged and weighed in the gross, are better than any one 
or a few, however great. And yet nothing can be more certain 
than that this miscellaneous herd of mediocrities is the merest 
echo, the image and reflex merely of the humdrum opinions and 
sentiments in which i^ members have been brought np; and that 
in spite of their brave show of independent judgment and activity, 
they will be found to be the intellectual progeny in direct lineage 
of a few great personalities—Plato, Aristotle, Buddha, Jesus, St. 
]^ul, Augustine, Mahomet, Aquinas, Calvin, Copernicus, Newton, 
Adam Smith, Bousseau, Darwin, and, if you will, Sari — 
modified by the tapering descending series of intermediate leaders 
on the way down to the ultimate undistinguished millions of the 
tail itself. If this be doubted, let it be tested, say, by putting 
a single “master” of chess against an Albert ]^1 full of all 
the other players, great or small, singly or conjoined, and see how 
the oombiued heads of the ten thousand, after their best delibera¬ 
tions, will fare. Hopelessly beaten every time,—as every chess¬ 
player knows. It is the same with all really great problems—a 
handful of masters on the one hand, all the rest mere auxiliaries 
or absolute tail. Were it otherwise, indeed, and were not all 
Bducation, from the parental teaching of the fireside np through 
sciiools and colleges to the Universities, a process mainly of 
hypnotiaation of the youth of different ages, through repetition and 
authority, into beliefs father than first-hand knoroledge, the 
human animal would have had to be organised like the hawk, 
which d<m its foraging alone, and not lilte the creature Man is, 
who goes'in herds, as Nature intended him, and for which she has 
mentally as well as bodily equipped him. The pdnt only requites 
to be deWtely stated, and pressed home firmly erumgfa, to be seen 
on a moment’s refiection; and, if true, the consequences of its 
recognition, I repeat, for &e future of all politics, will be as great 
for the next century as were the teachings of Bousseau for the 
last; for instead of kee{nng its eye on numbers of notes and 
ballot-boxes, the vrorld will keep its eye dn the invisible nominatots 
who appoint the leaders, who in turn rule the ballot-boxes and 
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of iiieae roet mi iwtto n a Bi M'faiBwb. So in aoeaibig tbe 
FabiuiB in general (rf boginning their raconetrootion of Society 
trom below, from the toil, rathw ihui from obore, I em aowwing 
Aem of what, from the natoie of tfainge and of the onatme on 
whom they pn^oae to operate, is a flat ineptitnde. ' 

And now, leaving Mr. Wells for the moment, we have next to 
consider Mr. Shaw, Mr. Sidney Webb, and Mr. Ttatnimy Mac.’ 
donald, all of whom also propose to begin their operations from 
below instead of from above, from the tail-end or circnmferenoe of 
society instead of from the centreand that, too, before they 
have eaptored either the physical arm,or the active, sympathetic 
co-operation of the Central Power. Their schemes, in ccmse- 
qnence, are as chimerical as that of Mr. Wells; and the millenninm 
would indeed be here before, by their respective methods of 
approach, they would have arrived in sight of their goal. A 
contrast of these methods will of itself let ns into the inner 
worlrings of the whole Fabian scheme, better perhaps and more 
quicUy than any amount of separate detailed delineation. 

The plan of Mr. Webb and Mr. Shaw, then, is to get their 
trusted nominees elected to borough councils, vestries, school- 
boards, boards of guardians, Ac., in town and country, there to 
sow among their confriree on these bodies the seeds of their policy 
of the final taldng over of the instruments of Production and Dis¬ 
tribution by the State. This process of secret and gradual 
insinuation was, in effect, a real conspiracy, as Mr. Shaw with 
his nsnid frankness and humour admits; and so successfully was 
it carried out for a number of years by Mr. Webb, the arch-con- 
sinrator in it all—at whose audacity in this thimble-rigging of 
Bumbledom even Mr. Shaw stands amaxed!—that it was believed 
by them that the Fabian dream was actually about to be realised. 
When cemsammated in these little hole-and-corner groups of the 
political worid, and when the Fabian leaven had had time to work 
its way freely among them, the plan of the chief conspiratms was 
to expropriate only just as much of the Iiand and other instruments 
of Production and Distribution within the ares, or the immediate 
vicinity, of these parishes and boroughs, as would furnish the 
capital necessary for the next wider circumference of advance; 
arranging for the compensation which was to be paid to tiie dis¬ 
inherited owners, to come out of the pockets of those other 
I'andlorda and e^Htalists in the neighbourhood fmr whom the guillo¬ 
tine was not yet ready;—much in the same way as it is propooedto 
compensate the licensees of auperaeded pnblio-honaes to^y out of 
the enforeed contributions of their bret^n still left in the trade. 
In tins way it was hoped that by beginning Ana steaMdly and 
nmselesdy from the dreumflennoe, the propagmida would'eidaige 
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M it went, niitil the whole conntiy wonld hawi Iteitn eiSently ' 
oonvarted to Socialum ahnost without knowing it;.nod ^t, too, ^ 
ivhide the Central Government, unaware of its ezistenoe andlai^ied 
^ eecurityi had faUen asleep. It was a Utopian, Bobadil scheme,, 
no doubt, without the collusion of the Central Power to back it; 
and ^ros sure to have been found out at last; though it had its 
“ points,” nevertheless, as we shall presently see. But the West 
Ham Workhouse scandals gave it the coup de grdce, and ruined 
all: and sinoe then Mr. ShaW and Mr. Webb, retiring discomfited 
to their tento, have now to sit in ” cold obstruction ” and conmder 
themselves, before plotting out some new and more deeidy-laid 
design I' liie central fallacy in it all lay in their imagining that 
any log-rolling schegie to be engineered from the tail-end and 
extremities of Society, toithout the connivance and support of the 
Oovemmeut, could avail them within any period which the most * 
time-pierdng telescope could bring within the range of sight. As 
wen imagine that any number of votes of the petty tradesmen and 
artisans around the '^lage greens, or any number of armed insur¬ 
rections of John Balls or Jack Cades, could dispossess the g^t 
landlbrds by any disposition of their forces whatever, without the 
latter being first coerced to it by the Central Power. They would 
be defeated in detail as they arose. Dispossessed publicans, it is 
true, may find a ring of sympathetic mourners of their own 
calling gathered around their graves who wiU even go the lengtibt 
of putting their hands into their pockets to testify to the sincerity 
of their grief for a loss which is to be their gain; but to dream, 
that even then they would do it out of philanthropy and love akme 
without central coercion, is a Munchausen tale. And when, as in 
the scheme of Mr. Webb and Mr. Shaw, the landlords and 
caintalists instead of being benefited, like the publicans, by the 
expropriation of their neighbours and comrades, stand on every 
count to lose by it, and ultimately mil have to feel the full weight 
of tile axe on their own necks;—^to inoagine, I say, that they, too, 
will put their hands in their pockets at the word of command dl 
isolated cliques of Bumbles on the outskirts of society, is a 
downright absurdity. Instead of standing around the bodies ei 
their dead comrades, like sheep waiting themselveB to be bled, 
they would fly from the scene like hunted foxes, and with their 
fire-branded tails set the country around them in a blaze of inlra^ 
rection and terror as they went;—and all because the conspiralorB 
had not first secured both the sympathy and the sword of the 
General Power. . Mr. Wells himself, who aiqieats anxknus inhis' 
book to constitute bimimlf the sole High Pon^ rrf Baldan 
Socialism, and who tries to extrude the dder pdky wldch lir. 
yoii. raxxm. h.b. 8 h - 
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in order to deposit his onrn tiiigle enckoo egg tiiera, talks of- tiiis 
poiu 7 and method of approadi of thdra as it it were a piece -of 
' pansh-pump pditics, wivthy only of the'’dghties when it was 
first framed and projected by these gentlemen;—as a kind of 
back-stair approach, in toct, which could only win over at best 
the chief butler and his staff of consequential imdrarlings of the 
servants' hall I But their scheme has its “ points," as I have said, 
and indeed is in every way superior, as we shall now see, to the 
scheme by which Mr. Wells proposes to supplant it. For they 
saw vaguely and, like Buonaparte, felt instinctively, what Mr. 
Wells has not yet even caught a glimpse of, namely, that they 
who nominate govern; and they have in consequence taken the 
best possible means open to them by which to compass their 
ends;—in the absence, that is to say, of all ro-operation from the 
Central Power. They rightly saw that, by making the unit of 
their area of operation the amdUett possihle, the parish Bumbles 
(before whom, like a couple of British envoys to a native Oriental 
Court, they contemptuously bent and salaamed, the better to win 
themoverto their designs I) were the only men who had any initia¬ 
tive or political influence over the petty tradesmen, artisans, and 
peasants of these boroughs and parishes, each man of whom would 
be personally in touch with them. 

But what does Mr. Wells propose in place of this? Firstly, 
to enlarge the unit of area over which the Fabian propaganda 
is to operate, to the size, as he says, of a medieval {mncipality, 
that is to say, to a circumferential range so wide that men can know 
as little of each other as they do of those invisible gods—the few 
wire-pullers who must everywhere exist in the background of every 
large body of men thus isolated and dispersed—and who, we may 
be sure, are not going to be pushed from their stools by any number 
of mere Fabian "carpet-baggers ’’ sent down among them, who 
as "Intellectuals" would be suspect" from the start I And 
when, as in his second proposal, he declares that he is prepared 
to " lean on the Labour party " in these enlarged constituencies 
entirely for his su^qxirt; that he further counsels this Party to 
beware of any devotion to " leaders," all of whom he would wipe 
out and replace by what he calls " the continuity of the collective 
mind," that is to say, the toQ itself, it looks as if their only 
authc^ty and guide was intended to be no other than Mr. Wells 
himself—or his book 1 It is evident, therefore, that this scheme 
of his for capturing the Government by the isolated votes sheep 
without bell-wethen, and that, too, without any aid item the 
Central Govenunent, is more Utoi»an, and, with all its proten- 
sions, in every way inferior to that of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Webb. 
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. Bat behind these three genttemen who stand m the limelijgbt 
h8 the foregronnd of the Fabian stage, there is Mr. Bamsay 
Macdonald and his Parliamentary Labonr cohort, of later a^ 
fresher blood, in the wings. What shall we say, then, of him and 
them? Mr. Macdonald himself in his book on Socialism ” has 
gronnded himself on a theory of Evolntibn in my judgment as 
superior to that of the Fabians 1 have mentioned, as theirs is to 
the crude economic theory of Marx out of which it arose; and 
of which both it and Mr. Macdonald’s still retain some of the 
early tang. Otherwise Mr. Macdonald’s theory proceeds, as it 
winds iteelf along, with so much really fine discrimination and 
penetration, and harmonises so well in its outline with my own 
views, that it was not until (assuming the rdle of philosopher 
turned practical politician) he suddenly cried halt at a particular 
point, that Udt obliged to protest. This pdnt was reached when, 
after insisting, like the Sodalists in general and the rest of the 
Fabians in particular, on our cropping the heads of the great 
leaders and organisers of the world in their various departments 
(the race of merely hereditary do-nothing capitalists and interest- 
receivers he would shave down to the scalp itsdf I), he proposes to 
allow the vast miscellaneous tail of the casual, unskilled incap- 
ables and slum-dwelling wreckage to breed freely, multiply, and 
stagnate in their millions unchecked—^with their complement of 
alien paupers added—until, like the taU of a comet, they fill the 
whole belt of heaven, uid sprawling out to infinity threaten to 
blot out the very stars; while starving, in the meantime, the rank 
and file of the genuine army of efficient working-men,—and all 
for what? To give to this herd of camp-followers a first lien for 
subsistence, os with the old Boman populace, on all the resources 
of the State I The thing is monstrous. Indeed, to carry this 
portentous ever-expanding tail, and expect to make of it on any 
scheme of human evolution whatever, a compact, coherent, social 
organism, would be an impossibility for gods or men. But a 
bargain is a bargain; and if Mr. Macdonald and the Fabians will ., 
consent to cut down this overgrown tail to reasonable proportions, 
there is nothing in my theory of evolution at least whiiA would 
prevent my seeing with equanimi^ the heads of the overgrown 
miUionaires or otto overblown parasites of the world cropped to ^ 
the (same reasonable proportionsbut not until then. But 
they, dare they, agree to this? Logically they dxmld, for firstly;, 
as they intend to begin their operations, as we have seen, fimn 
the taO, the pruning of it of its redundant elmnents oi^kt to be 
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iheir fizst ooncem. Secondly, beoanae having fhrown in ttHhr lok 
with the party of Peace, almoat at uy price; and realiaing, 
doobtlaas, that the intemri lecHganiaatkm of aooiety is itadf a 
anffidenti^ hig problem tor any nation to handle, without haring, 
like the defendero of Jemaalem, to build wiUi ibe trowel in oro 
hand and the award in the other; they may well feel that it is 
no longer neceaaary to keep vaat herds of possible shillingHhday 
conscripts always on hand and available as food for powder I And 
thirdly, because it is neither decent nm fair to put coercion and 
restoaint on any one section of society without applying an equal 
pressure to every other. To cut an organism like human society 
into two sections, to one of which the moat drastic, despotic central 
control is to be applied, while the other section is to have unlimited 
laistez-faire to welter, sprawl, and gender in as it pleases, is not 
only a moral injustice, but an intellectual insanity. And when 
it is done under a theory of evolution as generally sane as that of 
Mr. Bamsay Macdonald, one must press him hard to tell us pre¬ 
cisely what he proposes to do with this ineffectual expanding tail. 
Does be agree, for example, with Carlyle, who in disgust with the 
hopelessness of laissez-faire methods, humorously but grimly 
proposed in Sartor Resartus to shoot them outright, like Spartan 
helots, as good rifle-iwactice for the more ingenuous youths t Or 
would he rather, as an alternative, emigrate them w'holesale to 
other lands? Or would he, on the other hand, prefer to stop their 
breeding by penalties, or by artificial methods like those [nopoaed 
by Bradlaugh and John Stuart Mill? Or, perhaps, he would 
break up their warrens in the alums, and (as ought to have been 
done any time for the last fifty years) spread them evenly over 
the whole country as fertilising compost, instead of allowing them 
to concentrate and stagnate like poisonous sewage. Or, lastly, in 
despair of any or all of these solutions, would be leave them, with 
their free laissez-faire tickets on their backs, to hang for ever on 
the necks of mankind, as the negroes are doing to-day, and will 
continue to do, on those of the Americans—or what? And when 
he and his fellow Fabians of the House of Commons have selected 
their method, I shall then challenge them openly to announce 
this method to their constituents—Aot very tail on whose votes 
th^ (with their intellectual ideals) illegitimately draw, and on 
whom they depend fin' the installation of their rigime in power. 
But wiU they? I trow not. Meantime I await theur re^y. 

Tn my next artii^ I propose to take all the different wings of 
the Socialist Party together, and riiall submit to them, for thew 
careful consideration, a different set of arguments, drawn ftom the 
larger canvas of hist^. 


JOHH Bbattib Gboeib. 



DICEENS AS A JOUBNALIST. 


It was dlways an ambition of Charles Dickens to be a sort 
crade to the huge concourse of his followers who almost Inmth- 
lessly waited upon every word he wrote when at the height of his 
fame as a novelist. And throughout his life he embarked upon 
more than one journalistic enterprise in order to satisfy this 
ambition from his own point of view, as well as from that of his 
enthusiastic admirers. In 1845 he hit upon tibe idea of starting 
a weekly paper, to be called “ The Cricket,” which should ” put 
everybody in a good^mper, and msdce such a dash tor people’s 
fenders and armchairs as hasn't been made for many a long day.” 
It was to have ” notices of books, notices of theatres, notices of all 
good things, notices of all bad ones, ‘ Carol ’ philosophy, cheerful 
views, sharp anatomisation of humbug, jolly good temper; papers 
always in season, pat to the time of yw; and a vein of glowing, 
hearty, mirthful beaming reference in everything to Home and 
Fireside.” 

This idea did not mature at the time, but he used the title and 
the sentiment in his famous Christmas story. The Cricket on the 
Hearth, at the end of the same year. IMckens’a ambition to 
address the public from an editorial chair was not abandoned, how* 
ever, and in January, 1846, he started The DaUy News, but the 
task of editorship was too severe a strain upon a man already so 
much occupied with literary work, and so he resigned the editor's 
chair to his friend John Forster, after but a few weeks' occupa¬ 
tion. Dickens’s restless sinrit and indomitable energy reverted a 
little later to his original scheme of being a sort of feiendly adviser 
to his great public, and he commenced the publication of his 
weekly journal. Household Words, which may be said to have 
ouried into effect his scheme for ” The Cricket. ” This, of course, 
was merged into All the Year Round. 

Everyidiing aiqpearing in these journals was uionymons, and 
Didens was a contianons contributor to them. That he vros fond 
of giving vent to his opinions on social and political events there 
cod be no doubt, for in the early 'forties he contributed .articles 
and verse on such subjects to The Morning Cknmiefe, The 
Examiner, and other periodicals. When, therefore, HousduM 
Words and AU the Year Found were at his command he Imd fnU 
{day for sstufying his craving in this respect, and consequent^ 
was re^runhle for a great quantity of ortudes and dcetolios cS 
varying value and interest appearing in their pages. 





: In 1868 he coUeotod paUiilled thett^ b 

TOlnme entitled Beprmttd Pieeet, ioA until * lew wieAa ego ^ 
rest hed been hidden awey in the pages they originally appeared 
m. along with anonymous pieeea fhim other pens. These now;, 
thirty*eight years after the novelist’s death, l»ve been identified 
for the first time on the unquestionable authority noted hereafter 
and published in two lu^e volumes.* 

When Dickens’s original publishers planned their elaborate and 
superb “ National ” edition of the novelist’s works, which was 
completed last month, they promised it should contain every¬ 
thing that could possibly be traced to the pen of the author of 
The Ptckickk Papers, and tins promise they have been able to 
carry out. In volume thirty-four they added to the already 
existing volume of Reprinted Pieeet Dickenq’s contributionB to The 
Morning Chronicle, The Daily Rewt ; to magazines; and his intro- 
dnctory essays to other writers’ hooka. In MiteeUaneout Papers, 
forming volumes thirty-five and thirty-six, are to be found his 
contributions to The Examiner, Household Words, and dll the 
Year Round; his Flays and Poems. 

Of these the Examiner articles have been traced under the 
guidance of John Forster, in his ” Life” of the novelist, whilst 
those from Household Words are now identified for the first time 
by means of the contributors’ book to that journal, now in the pos- 
session of Mr. R. C. Lehmann, M.P., who generously put it at the 
disposal of the publishers. This book gives the author's name of 
every article and paragraph contributed to the journal, with the 
price paid for each. So that there can be no doubt as to the 
authenticity of Dickens’s work. A similar book connected with 
dU the Year Round came into the possession of the late F. G. 
Kitton some time back, who, by that means, traced Dickens’s 
contributions to that journal. On these authorities these two 
volumes of Miscellaneous Papers rest, and the whole forms part 
of a collected edition of the novelist's work for the first time, and 
its publication marks a very notable event in the liteiwy world 
in general, particularly to Dickensians. 

In these three volumes are presented a mass of Dickens’s journa¬ 
listic work, embracing a multifarious range of subjects, a remark¬ 
able evidence of his wonderful energy, and an earnest of those 
ideas laid down in his outiine of the scope of his first proposition 
abbot that unborn “ The Cricket.” That they are journalism no 
one will deny. That they are joumriism of a very high order 


(1) '* HiioalluMoiu PqMn tram Tie gamtisar, BmutMd Wardt, aiid AU tta 
Ytar Romd, Plays and Poema." By Charlea Dickens. Taro roloraas, witk 
BO iUoatrationa. In tbs '* Natumal ” Bditian of Dickani's works, (tiondon: 
Chapman and HSU, Ud., 1906.) 


of iho ini^^iiHii^'llii'^'d^^ 

.c^Aneral intern valoei. judged fiinn ibe lii|^':]^in^ii|Ble of 
'Du^ens’Bgzeatgenius. ■ 

Sot no one wiUI be inclined to tiimina them because of- (diat« eiee 
*would one have to erase many pages from his aoknowledged tiorthi 
far the same reason. -It cann^ be said alt all the writings of .ai^ 
great man, that everything he published was ai equid merit,: or 
even absolutely worthy of his powers. And no one tedises this 
fact in regard to Didcens better than the student of his works. 

Still Dickens never wrote an article, story or ticetch that was 
not illumined in some way, however small, by. his remarkable 
power and genius. Whether it be a review of a bad book, whether 
it be an article on a subject of passing interest, whether it be an 
attack on some crying e^, or whether it be a friendly or critical 
estimate of one of hil friends, it will be found to be fraught with 
those touches, thoughts, and home thrusts, those appropriate 
things said excellently well which one expects from no other pen 
than his. 


And so it wiU be found that these recovered writings will be 
not only received with gratitude by all students of the novelist, but 
will be found—which is the more important point—to supplement 
the facts already existing which have presented to us Diehau the 
Man: the friend to the downcast and poor; the leader of the vast 
army which wonts an honest general to fight an honest battle 
against the evils which beset it; the foe of shams and hypocrisy; 
the children’s advocate from a social and educational point of view. 
They vrill show us that Dickens first had all these attributes so 
imb^ded in his heart and soul as to become almost a part at the 
man himself, before be thought of systematically trying " to 
turn fiction to the good account of showing the preventible 
wretchedness and misery in which the mass of ^e people dwell,” 
as he says in one of the articles. 

But the contents of these volumes do not roved Dickens merely 
as a greater social reformer than one hitherto believed him to be, 
for they deal with a diversity of subjects, such as Education, 
Beligion, Politics, Prisons, tte vagaries of the British Public, 
Bailway Strikes, Capital Punishment, Betting, Manners, Customs 
and Iaws of his Time, Bod Tap|g Parliament, Missions, Vege¬ 
tarianism, Spiritualism, Temperance, Drunkenness, Stage, Idtera- 
tnre. Art, Co^right, iWvel, and other General Topics of the day 
too numerous to mention. Throughout them all there aie 
numerous'allusions to his own books and characters, and many 
personal reminiscences and autobiographical touches of great value 
and interest. In tiiis latter respect there are a feti artides wMdi 
may be classed solely as autobiographical. 



Wl%.- ' uoKpift 

■nlii^ ia a irngki artk^. boi .4 letw 
mumer of tackling them maj pediApa emphaeiae tiw fact that he 
‘' waa aa much a {mbliciBt aa he waa a novjriiat, affiS will give ageneral 
idea of tiie natore of theae wiitinga, and poaaibly ai^eat their*' 
TOlue aa a part of the great record of good work already set down 
to his name. 

If Dickens were alive to-day no doubt he would have been in 
the forefront of our present-day politics: he might not have 
entered Parliament, but he would have put his pen at &e service of 
those who have the social welfare of the community at heart, and 
would have done great servioe outside his novels to many causes 
which to-day want such a fearless man as Dickens was. It is 
known what he did in this direction in his novels; it is known how 
many of our presoat-day reforms have been brought about by his 
strenuous pen through the medium of these novels. It is kmwn 
by his speedies and his published letters that he had his mind 
set full on the needs of the people and their right to consideration 
and help. In these volumes it is the layman speaking, not the 
novelist, and for that reason they reveal the honesty of purpose, 
the tenacity of the man in his efforts for the betterment of man 
and his environment. 

Take the one subject which is in the forefront of {uesent-dsy 
politics—Education. Time after time, in article after article, he 
is advocating the need of education as the preventive of crime 
and all the evils it is heir to. In 1848, in an article to The 


Examiner entitled “ Ignorance and Crime,” in reviewing the 
statistics of crime during the previous year, be shows how much 
of it is doe to ignorance, the want of better education of the 
masses. And after giving hard facts to substantiate his state¬ 
ments, he says: ** And in the face of such prodigious facts, sects 
and denominations of Christians quarrel with each other and leave 
the prisons full up and over filling with people who b^n to be 
educated within the prison walls.” The moral he points in it all 
is the necessity of education for these would-be criminals in the 
common knowledge of the world, of the difference between right 
and wrong. “ l%e comfmtable conviction,” he goes on, ” that 
a paiTot acqnaintanoe witii tldbChunsh Catechism and the com¬ 
mandments is enough shoe-leather for poor pilgrims by the Slough 
of Despond, sufficient Armom* against the Giants Slay-Good and 
Despair, and a sort of Parliamentary train for third-class pas¬ 
sengers to the beautiful Gate of the City, must be pulled up 
by the roots, as its growth will overshadow the land. . . . Schools 
of industry, where the simple knowledge learned from books, is 
made pointedly useful, and immediately applicable to the duties 
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diwatly oandncm to oi^, 

|iyi(BtoBtH7«.4Dd eoooom^, ’wbentiiB idMiiae' i j ii iii^^ ’ ■. 

TMtamant ue m ade the aapentraotim to be ndtod; , 

OB aeeb fonndaiions, achoda cm aneh frixieipleB, de(|> ei.1^'y 
Bnreat depftha of aodety, ud leanng none oi ita dregs nntooebeifr 
era tile only means of removing the scandal and the danger tint 
besets ns in the nineteenth centniy of our Lord." 

AHhongh some of these things about which he ccanplaina do 
not obtam to-day, we find nevertheleBB that Duskena was advo¬ 
cating in 1848 what in 1908 is still cauaing much controversy. 

He deals witii the subject again in 1650 in " Last Words of the 
Old Year.” ” Do I,” says the old year, " who have been deafened 
by a whiilwind of sound and fury, consequent on a demand for 
aecnlBr education, aeq any education through the opening years, 
for those who need it most? ” and in another article, entitled ” A 
Sleep to Startle Us,” which is in reality an account of a visit 
to what was probably the genesis of the Bagged School, which 
ptoved to him the ne^ of such a school, to educate the wretched 
specimens of humanity before they became criminals. 

Such vrork, he says, ” would rtiieve the prisons, diminish county 
ratra, dear loads of shame and guilt out of the street, recruit 
the Army and Navy, iroft to new countries fleets full of useful 
labour.” He ends his article with an injunction to the clergy 
quite M applicable to-day as it was then: ” Deady beloved 
brethren .... do yon know that between Qorham controversieei 
Fuaey controversies, and Newman controversies, and twenty other 
controversies, a certain large dass of minds in the community 
is graduaUy being ilriven out of all religion? Would it be well, 
do yon think, to come out of the controversies for a little while 
and be simply Apostolic thus low down? ” 

Again, in the Doily NetM of 1846 he tackled the same subject 
and appealed to tiie Govenunent to let practical education super¬ 
sede theology. But he heard nothing of his intervention. 

Bven in a sympathetic article on his friend Justice Talfonrd 
he utters the warning that England's ” curse is ignoranoe or a 
misoBlled education, which is bad or worse.” 

He touches upon the education question, whether religious or 
otherwise, frequently. 

In reviewing a book on the Niger expedition, for instance, .he 
has agun some txendiant o|dnion to offer on the subject. TW 
object of the expedition was to abolish slavery, introduce an 

improved ayatem of agriculture, and to diffuse amorigst the Fagafiis 

the true doctrines <ff Christianity. It was a failure from all 
points. It was fntfle, useless, and, he says, " in apate off hata 
broad-brimmed or shovel-shaped, coats of or bfauft, with 



■ cdOuB or witboot. moked. 4 ; . B^nreeh ^ oiTiliaed Boroiiebn 
•nd the barbarans African then ia a great gulf set. . /. Tbm 
atone that is dropped in the ocean of ignorazice at Exeter Hidl 
mast make its widening cinleB, one beyond another, until thej 
reach the negrpee* country in tl^ natural expanaion. . . . Ti» 
work at home moat be completed thoroughly firat, or there ia 
no hope abroad. To your tenta, O larael t but aee that they 
are your own tenta. Set them in order; leave nothing to be 
done there; and outpoata wOl convey your leaaon on to outpoat, 
until the naked armiea of Sing Obi and Sing Boy are reached and 
taught." 

Dkskena, it ia known, did not favour miaaionariea, for he recog* 
niaed how futile they were when education waa aorely needed at 
home. He ridiculed them, of courae, in, Pickwick and Bleak 
Haute, but he ridiculed them in the aame way that he ridiculed 
other thinp which have now been reformed aa a oonaeqnenoe. 

Thia ia only one of the numeroua aobjet^e which would come 
under Dickena’a advocacy of reform. In theae papera he attacka 
the ayatem then in operation in the Model Priaon, Fentonville, 
and ahowB that the hard-working man outaide who had done 
no wrong waa worae fed and had a harder and more hazardoua 
life than the priaoner within the walla. Thia he {unvea by 
statiatics. Thia priaon waa run at a loaa of nearly a thouaand 
a year. Dickena thought that money ahould have been qtent 
outaide the priaon firat, that the peraona to receive conaideration 
are the miaerable children who are conaigned to the tender mercy 
of a Drouet. "Where ia our Model Houae of Youthful In- 
duatry?" he aaka. Would it be a Chriatian act to build that 
firat? " Here are two aeta of People in a densely-populated land, 
alwaya in the balance before the general eye. Ia crime tor ever 
to carry it againat Poverty and to have a manifeat advantage? " 

The welfare of children—poor, uneducated children—^waa 
alwaya uppermost in his mind. In one of his reprinted pieces, 
entitled " A Walk in a Workhouse," he speaks of how well and 
robust the children were, and goes on to say, " It waa very agree¬ 
able, recollecting that most infamous and atrodoua enormity 
committed at Tooting—an enormity which, a hundred years 
hence, will still be vividly remembered in the by-ways of English 
life, and which has done more to engender a gloomy diaconfent 
and suspicion unong many thousands of the people than ail the 
Chartist leaders could have done in all their lives." We ate now 
able to understand the real mgnificance of these chance words, 
for we have the three articles he wrote on thia "enormity" 
which appeared in The Examiner in 1649, entitled reapeetively 
" The Tooting Farm," “The Paradise at Tooting," and "The 
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: Vei4iet of Btonat kept u iai^ 

1m 3 nndw his oam some 1,600 children sent ti^\s«i|am.fiildnhes 
st a (duuge of Ss. 6d. per week each. An epidBqrie tedte ont. ^ 
and the children died off at the rate of about a domi a. day. 

•Dickens went minnteiy into this matter, ahd found ihe: ]^ioe 
was a filthy hole not fit fw human beings, and he wrote three 
of the most stinging and biting articles that ever emanated hxnn 
his pen. Drouet was tried but acquitted, a shame to the laws 
of the country. 

There are many references to chOd depvsTity throughout the 
volumes which should make appropriate reading at the present 
time. 

Another subject whkdi interested Dickens greatly was the 
observance of Sund^, and in these volumes he deals harder blows 
than he did in “ Snn^y Under Three Heads." Sunday should 
not, he says, be a miserable, dull, empty, and wasteful dqr. In 
the article enlitied “ The Great Babj," the name which he gives 
to the Feeble, with a capital P, he deals with the subject folly, 
sarcastically, and humorously. In it Mr. Gamp—not Mrs. 
Gamp, but her distinguished husband, who has confessedly been 
a dry nurse to foe Great Bfoy for years, is called to give evidence 
as to foe reason why public-houses, Hampstead Heath, and 
Hampton Court should be barricaded against a working man on 
foe day of rest, and very amusing and pointed is foe evidence 
adduced. 

Anofoer article deals exclusively with the working man, 
wherein he calls upon foe working men of England to combine 
and demand foe improvement of foe towns in which they live, 
and to amend foe dwellings of the poor. Dickens appeals to all, 
journalists and foe rest, to help in this, or they are guilty, he 
says, before God of wholesale murder. " Long before this journal 
came into existence,” die goes on, " we qrstematically tried to 
turn Fiction to the good account of showing the preventible 
wretchedness and misery in which foe mass of the peoide dwull, 
and of exprening again and again foe conviction, founded upon 
observation, that the reform of their habitations must jaecede 
all other reforms, and. that without it all other reforms must 
fall.” Housing of the poor is now a part of foe administrative^ 
body’s work, and is seriously a politioal work. It was not then;' 
But even to-day we go slowly. We are about to legislate for 
the child, an administrative n^ Dickens always foresaw, ^d; 
yet only the other day The Daily Telegraph, in dealing with foe 
waste of child-life, quoted one of foe sisters of foe. Ijoedon 
Hospita!, who said:— 



Voirnkj U pmotiMllj «*. ih* bottom ol tin wbolo inaMar. yh ow anly 
go OB adueating llie motban aa waO aa an ai^, but tba laal aolotioa al 
tha difflauKj ia tin pioaUoB olbattar bouaing aoeoBomodatioii, and laipto**i^ 
aant in tba aonditiia ot tba poor gaunllp. 

Sndi views Dickens expressed yeen ago, and it is still neees^ 
saiy to expross them to^y. 

Dudmns was an advocate for the entire abdition of capital 
ponishment; ha dealt with the sabject in three articles in The 
DaUff Nevoa, and sommed up his opinion in the following para* 
graph: “ I beg to be understood as advocating the totel abolition 
of Punishment of Death, as a general prindj^e, for the advantage 
ot society, for the prevention of crime, and without the least 
reference to, or tenderness for, any individual malefactor whom¬ 
soever. Indeed, in most cases of murder oqy feeling towards the 
cn^srit is very strongly and violently the reverse.’* 

Thme are dso articles on “ The Demeanour of Murderers,’’ a 
psychological study of William Palmer the prisoner, and “ The 
Murdered Peraon,” in which -he protests against the fact that 
whilst the murderer is always in the limelight of public curiosity, 
the murdered person, except aa an in<^ntal and tributary 
portion of the murderer’s own egotistical story, is absolutely 
ignored—of no consequence. How true this was in the case of 
a very recent trial; indeed, in this particular case the prisoner 
was made a real hero. 

Another subject which reflects on a recent event is “Bailway 
Btrilms.’’ There are two articles dealing vrith it, and in one of 
these Dickens suggests the course recently taken by Mr. Lloyd 
George. Dickens had gone down to the scene of the great 
Preston strike, and went among the strikers and the delegates, 
and no doubt this visit furnished him with much local colour 
for his Hard Timet. After weighing up the cause of both sides 
in a long urtide, he says:— 

In any aapeet in wbid it can be viewed this strike and lookKNit is a 
dapknUa oalandty. In its waste of time, in its waste of a great people's 
aneigy, in its waste of wages, in its waste of wealth' that seeks to be 
employed, ia its eneroanhment on the means of many thousands who are 
Ubonring faom day to dayr-tbe goU of aeparation it hourly deepens 
between tbose wbose interests must be understood to be identioal or must 
be destroyed, it is a great lutional aflUetion. ... I would entreat both 
aides now so miserably o pp osed to eonsidar whethor there are no men ia 
England, above suspieion, to whom they might refer tha matter in dispute, 
wiA a perfect oonMenoe above dl things in tba desire of those men to 
set juBliy, and in thdr ^oara attaebmant to their countryman of every 
rank and to their ecnmtry. 

There nre articlM dealmg witii all the wranga and ilia onmnt 
at the time xmder aodb headings as “Imgal and Bquitable 
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in whkh he laughs to soom the^iliac|(Bi 9 aal$^;<if opr tews. 
Hese Bo<oalled jokes are actually redtals ol tlw sotioiu Isnlts of 
others, which it amuses him to think no one seM sb inch, and ^ 
he treats them as jokes. “It is not Generally Known** aadt 
*“That Other Public*’ deal with such matters aa in 
theatres, tips to waiters, corruption in public life, mismanagieh / 
ment of Parliament, the treatment of troops at war, the hbwfy 
of the Press, &c. In ** Nobody, Somebody, Everybody ** heshowa 
that nobody did this, that, or the other, yet somebody was to 
blame, says everybody. Indeed, there are scores at articleB too 
numerous even to mention which will have to be taken into 
account in reviewing Dickens’s work as a reformer and properly 
estimating it. 

The volumes are.so rich in material, it is difihsult even to 
classify them. Everybody knows how Dickens detested showy 
funerals, which he considered mockeries of a solemn rite. We 
know this from several of his books and from his will. He 
protests against these things in “Court Ceremonies’’ and 
“ Trading in Death.” The former is in reference to Queen 
Adelaide’s funeral, the programme of the ceremony of which Be 
thought read like an announcement outside a booth of what 
the elephant and conjurer will do within. “ The Lord Chamber¬ 
lain’s office,” he says, “ is the last stronghold of an enormous 
amount of Tomfoolery, which is infinitely better done upon the 
stage in Tom Thumb." 

It has been said that Dickens invented the phrase “ Bed Tape.** 
One of the most delightfully characteristic of all these articles is 
perhaps the one he devotes to the subject. It is sarcastic and true, 
full of wisdom, and extremely humorous. It dmds with the window 
tax, and must have made those responsibie for it feel very small. 
Bed Tapeosophy ho calls it all. It is worth quoting from, but 
there is not space at disposal. All civil servants and Oovemment 
officials should read it. It cannot be supposed, of course, that 
it win do them any good at this late hour, but it will certainly 
amuse them and fill up some of those leisure moments which, we 
are told, are theirs at times. 

Another extremely witty article is “ A Few Conventionalities,” 
whidi begins:— 

A ohild inquired oi us, the other dej, why a gentlemen ehn^ slid Us 
first prayer in ehureh in the erown of hie tot. We were redsM.to tbit . 
i g nomfaiio oe ne eee ii ty of rallying that we didn't know—H' was ttm 
euslom. y 

“ Having dismissed our young friend,** be sqyfi, “ wtih a eeveie 
oonnfienanoa (whicfh we always assume nndar ibe Wee atauD- 
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f mint an bonountite gwiilwnan alwa^ '* ooina doani ” to Um Hmuat 

Way cant ba acnnetimea “ come vp '*—4ika a hoaaa o i /* edme te.” Ilka vd 
man f 

Wbo invaatod tha Unfortiiaata Spaakar with all ttia vealtii and po«ar^. 
of tha Ea^ia that ha ahoald ha tadd—Sir, whan pou look around you, ^ 
behold your aaaa awarming with ahipa of ovary variafy of toonage and 
oouatruetion—when you behold your flag waving over tha lorta of a territoiy 
ao vaat that tha Sun never aeta upon it—when you oonaider that your afana- 
houaaa are teeming with the valuable prodneta id tha earth—and whan you 
teflaet that milliont of your poor are bald in the bonda of pauperiam and 
ignoiaiioa—ean you, I aak, reconcile it to youraalf; ean you, 1 demand, 
juatify it to your oonaeience; can you, I inquire. Sir, atifla tha voice within 
you by theae aelflah, tbeie time-earving, these ahaliow, bidlow mockeriea of 
lagUation? It is really dreadful to have an innreent man and worthy 
gentleman bullied in this manner. 

Then again how did it come to be necesanry to the constitution that I 
ahould be such a very circuitous and prclis peer as to take leave to rmnind 
you, my Lords, of what fell upon the noble and learned lord on the opposite 
side of your Isndsliips’ House, who preceded my noble and learned 
friend on the cross Benches when he addressed himself with so much 
ability to tile observations of the Bight Honourable Prelate near me in 
reference to the measure now brought forward by the Noble Baron—when 
all this time, I mean, and only want to say, Ix>id Brougham? 

There are acoree of other queations regarding the stage and 
passing events of the time, man; of which an> brightoned by 
samples of true Dickensian wit and humour, sarcasm and 
cynicism. 

No matter what subject Dickens writes on, whether (.'hiucse 
junks, panoramas. Parliament, {lolitics, pantomimes, artist 
models, he illumines it with his wit and humour, touches the 
better side of one’s nature by his human sympathy and honest 
belief in what lie writes, and always gives it the stamp of reality 
and conviction that what he has to say was worth the saying. 

One of the curious and perhaiM unfortunate things about these 
articles is the title given to many of them. It does not in the 
least indicate the nature of the text. Take, for instance, the one 
entitled " A Slight De{mciation of the Currency.” It has noUiing 
to do with the mint, bnt deals with the misuse of money and ex* 
aggeration of its power, which, he thinks, is a carious rottenness 
appertaining to this age. ” We send five diillingswortb of postage 
stamps to the Police Magistrate for the relief of the last unhappy 
woman who has been half'murdered, and go to Church next 
Sunday with' the adheaive plaater of toose sixty Queen's heada 
binding op our tickety oonseiences. . . . Patching broken heada 
with money, repairing moral wronga with money, yet leaving the 
eauara of the broken heada and tte moral wionp in unchecked 
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ooi^Jfeib' thia and the moon traidd pit fill the 

j^aoe''^ a litfie'grain of'doty." • ■ v-'-'.' ■ 

The scticle *' /Whde Hoga " Baggesta that it-dc^ 
oiho cannot aee any virtue in moderation, and ao innattluct 
body moat be a teetotaler, a vegetarian, and a membor (^"t^ ' 
peace aodety. Becanae certain people cannot drink akphot 
vrithont getting drunk, one mnat abatain; because certain other 
people have lived on vegetables all their livw and like it, you mnat 
not eat meat; and there must be no need for war because certain 
people want peace. But the next artide is called “ Sucking 
Figs,” and no one for a moment would realise that it referred 
to that estimable lady, Mrs. Bloomer. Exception had been taken 
to the previous article by those at whom it was aimed, and 
Dickens trusted that fhey would be soothed by the present refer* 
ence ” to the milder and gentler class of swine which may become 
whole Hogs if they live, but which, we fear, are but a measly 
description of Pork, extremely likely to be cut off in the Bloom.” 
And BO it was, luckily. But Dickens gels plenty of fun out of 
the. name. It would not do for the cause, he says, to be a 
“ Budder ” or a ” Blower.” One must be a ” Bloomer.” And 
if a lady chooses to be a bloomer of her own free will and liking, 
that won’t do. She must agitate, agitate, agitate. She must 
take to the little table and the water-bottle. She must work 
away at a miraion. It is not enough to do right for right’s 
sake. She must make a noise and create a furore. 

Two other articles with peculiar titles, are: “A Haunted 
House ” and ” A Thousand and One Humbugs.” The former 
relates to Mr. Bull’s House—the House of Commons. Mr. Bull 
hears all sorts of curious and heartrending sounds in it which 
cause him much uneasiness. ... 


It WH found impossible to warm the edifloe; it was found impoasiUe 
to cool it; and it was found impossible to light it. The members Kr. 
Bull’s family were blown oS their seats by blasts of iey air; and in the 
same moment tainted from excessive heat, nie flrat supernatural perseou* 
tion endured by Mr. Bull was the sound of a tremendous quantity of oaths. . 
This was sneered by the dragging of great weights abwt the house at 
untimely hours, aeoompanied by fearful voioes, such as ahriekmg, yelling,' 
barking, braying, erowing, coughing, fiendish laughter, and the lfik& Mr. 
Bull deseribas Ois outcry as ^culatod to i^pal the stoutest, heart. But 
a gust of words, incessantly pouting forth within the Haunted premises, - 
wss even mmre distressing still. In the dead el night, words, words, words 
of laudatian, words of vituperation, words of peroration, words of order, 
words of discrder; words, words, wot^; the same words in the same weary 
array of little or no ineaiiiiig resounded in tiie unhappy gentleman's eats* 

This was the state of the Haunted House. Mr. BnH’d yobngtt 
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diildran had to be seot^^to eehMl eomewhoe; bniiiov ooidd be 
dear his mind to bdanoe the different prospeotasee <d mal 
establishments in that pertnrbed oonditimi? Holy voter had 
been tried—a pretty large simply having been brought from 
Ireland—bat it had not the least effect, tiioagb it is spouted dl 
over the floor, in profusion, every night.' '“Then,” says Bfir.- 
Bull, naturally much distressed in his mind, " what am I to do, 
sir, with this bouse of mine? I can’t go on in tins way. It won’t 
do I 1 must not allow the members of my family to bring disease 
upon the conntiy on which they should bring health, to load it 
with disgrace instead of honour, with their dirty hands to soil 
the national character on the most serious occasions when they 
come in contact with it, and with their big taUc to set op one 
standard of morality for themselves and another for the multi¬ 
tude. Kor must I be put off in this matter, for it presses. Then 
what am I to do, sir, with this house of mine? ” 

He deals with the same house again in “ A Thousand and One 
Humbugs ”: a political travesty on the lines of the drobtan 
Nights. John Bull is called Taxed Taurus or Fleeced Bull. He 
had many wives. Befawm was one. The Grand Vizier was Fsr- 
marstoon or Twirling Weathercock, and Abaddccn the Addler. bis 
predecessor. Hansardadade is the Grand Vizier’s lovely daughter. 
She and Mistaspecka (a block mute) narrate to the Sultan (John 
Bull) the story of Scarli Tapa or the Forty Thieves, which deals 
with Bed Tape and its attendant Jobbers. The young lady tells 
another story of the Talkative Barber. The Narrator is Publeek, 
or the many-headed. The Barber is known as Praymiah. 
Publeek falls in love with the fair Guvawment. The chief char¬ 
acters are Dizzee, Darbee, Mistbpit, Mistafoks, Jomillah, &c. It 
is all an excellent and clever travesty on the ways of Parliament. 
Publeek loses bis chance of marrying the fair Guvawment on 
account of the talk and mismanagement and the “ counting out,” 
whmh took all the time away. 

What Dickens has to say about Shakespeare and the stage, 
about many actors of his time, about litfflrature generally, must 
be left to the reader to discover. There are nuny degrees of 
fnendship, and a really true friend is something to be {Houd of. 
It must have been a splendid thing to be a friend of XKckens, 
and his articles on such men as Tidfourd, Stanfield, Grimaldi, 
Fechter, Scott, Thackeray, Cmikshank, Leech, Maclise, Millais, 
and others show him to be as honest in his friendship as in his 
convictions. 

Besently Lord James of Hereford and Sir Edward Clarke in 
one day, unbeknown to eadi other, remarked that had Dickens 
been an artist he would have been a pre-Baphaelite artist. This, 
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I/tatpt for New (^lea"; at loMt, it doai nlii 
waoUfaom aspcBoiatedtbBDggestion. Be ia oritku^ 
femtiatf of the Holy Family, and the hard and acathing tlld^ * 
he aaya about the treatment '* of the moat aolemn paaeage ylndt 
oarn^mda can ever a^yroaoh,** will aatoniah many peraona. “IhiB 
ia what Fra-Baihaelke Art can do,” he- aaya, ” to render 
ance and conraga to the fatth in which we live and die,” and be 
warns his readera to prepare themaelves “ for the lowest dq^ths 
of what is mean and odioos, repulsive and revetting,” in this 
new idea of Ih»-B«^aelitism. 

There are scattered throughout these volumes certain szticlea 
which read' like chapters of autobiography and have a fascination 
and an interest quite different from Ae rut. 

” Gone Astray ” S no doubt a genuine instance of this. It 
is the story of a small boy aged nine^ who- having been taken out 
to see St. Giles’s Church and the lion on Northamberland House, 
got kwt, and strayed about the dty of London alone. It ia one 
•f the most delightful sketches in the book, full of whimsicality. 
and charm. After wandering for some time, the beqr begins to 
wonder what be should do, and he eventually made up his mind be 
would seek his fortune, ” and when I had found it, I thought i 
would drive home,” he said, “in a coach*and nx, and claim 
my bride (aged six). I cried a little mare at the idea of snch a 
triumptt, but soon dried my eyes and came ont of the court to 
pursue my plans. These were, first to go (aa a species of invest* 
ment) and see the Giants in the Guildhall, ont of whom I felt it 
not improbable that some prosperous adventure would arise; 
failing that contingency, to try about the CUy for any opening of a 
Whittington lutture; baffled in that, too, to go into the army as 
a drummer.” Eventually he got to the Guilffliall, seeing nmny 
wonderful things on the way. Being very tired he got into the 
comer under Magog to be out of the way of his eye, and fell asleep. 
When he awoke he thought he heud the Giants roaring, but it 
vras <mly the dty. He invested a penny in a German sausage, 
and whOst eating it a nice dog came dong, which he thought 
seemed to augur well for the Whittington schme, and they made 
kinds and shared the meaL But the dog auddedy made a snap 
at the ” small Gnman,” tore it ont of his hand, and bolted with it, . 
He cried a httie more, and began to wish that the object l^s 
affection had been lost with him for company’s sake. ” Hdi then 
I remembesed that she could not go^ido the army as a hrmamer; 
and I dried my eyes and ate my leaf.” 

He finely goes to the theatre and writs patient!^, in a eery 
nervous state, for the doors to open. ” Whenever I saw that n^ 
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t^peaimoe attncted Kttentwn. mtiiliae ilie 4oqn (k 
Wards within the thestn, I pniendad to look ooi lor somebody 
who was faulting care of mo, from whom 1 was separated, ai^ 

* to exchange nods and smiles with that crestnre of imagination. 
Thisansweied very well." A real Dickens fooch. * 

The description of the theatre play is delightful, and no doubt 
the whole of the dcetch is a recollei^on of his ^dhood days. 
Dickens would be about forty when he wrote it, and he says that 
is his age when he is recalling these bpyish reminiscences. He 
wore a white hat at the time of his adventure, as did Copperfidld 
at this age, and there are in it many other incidents whi^ beur 
upon them the impress of autobiography, while the whole sketch 
is foil of those charmingly childish ideas, such as have made 
" Boots at tile Holly Tree Inn," and the boy*peiiod of Copperfieid 
so fascinating. 

" An Unsettled Neighbourhood " is evidently reminiscent of the 
period when he lived in this district. Here again he is in his very 
best vein in the style of Sketehet by Bos. This refers undoubtedly 
to the time he lived in Bayham Street, as it is the neighbourhood 
of which he writes. • 

He gives a picture of it as it was in its respectable duUnesil 
before the railway terminus came and revolutionised the district. 
It is full of humour and quiet banter. It was in this neighbour¬ 
hood that Staggs’s Gardens was situated, and in the sixth chapter 
of Dombey and Son there is a description of the effect the great. 
earthquake a railway makes had on the district, and he again 
refers to it later when Stage’s Gardens is wiped off the map. 
Dickens deals with it in tiie same manner in this article. 

Another article which may bo said to be autobiographical is 
" New Tear’s Day.” This was written on January 1st, 1859, and 
is of a piece with " Gone Astray." 

‘Whan I was a little animal ravedting to the mum of sight (fo* I data from 
the period when snudl boya had a dmdful high-ahouldatod alaavad atrait- 
waistcoat put upon them by their keqpeis, over which their dreadful little 
trouaara were buttoned ti^t, so that they roomed about diseonaolato, 
with their hands in their pookete, like dre^ul little pairs of tongs that 
were vainly looking for the rest of the flia-irons); when I waa this dbjaet 
of just contempt and horror to all wefl-constitutad minds, and edian, 
aoeording to the hast of iny remembrance and seU-esaminatiim in the past, 
even my small tiiirt was an riiry superstition which had no slaevea to it 
nd atoned short at my ohest; when I was tiiis eseeedinidy unoomfottable 
and ^areputable father of my present self, X remember to have been tdnn, 
upon a Mew ^Tear’a Day, to the Bosau In Bobo Square, Xiondon, to have 
a present bought for m*. A distinet im pr ession yet Ungers in my sold that 
a grim and unayiqnsthario old parsonage of the female goidar, ffavonted 
srith musty dry launder,, d r esse d in blank erape, and wearing a paqlnt in 
vAlch something cliahad at asy ear as we went along, eondueted me on 
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MjitnlT^ ~ uray Aowa MOM qomtaltot^ MtfMi itaMt Anq^ im 
Oiilacd StiM^ tetta iHBpow ol iMlav diakHi: anil nalUiif 
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handkatahief) on tha aacaw prins^Ia. In Iba aia n iiia af a wwAwiad Jni^niini'' 
I hava now no doubt that aha bad dona ao m at hin g bad in bar jontt, and . 
that aha took ma out aa an aot o( aq^iatiaB. 

Naady Uftad off nqr laga by tbia adamantina womans gnap af my ^e«aa 
(anothar fearful inventioa (d tboaa dark agaa a mutter, and fe ata w ad at tlm 
wriat Ifea a handeuiO, I waa hated dirou^ tha Baaaar. lly taauter tmaghi a- 
tten (or oonaetenoe) r a p rea e n t a d eartain anudl apartaaanta in ootnara, 
reaamhUng woodan eagaa, wfaerahi I bava ainea aean raaaon to ai^^oaa that 
ladtea* oiflara and tha like ara tried on, aa being, aithar dark pteeaa of 
eonflnamant lot rebaotory youtha, or deua in vhidt ^ liona warn kept who 
fattened on boya who a^ they didn’t oare. Suffering tremandona teiTOta 
from tha rieinity of theae BTangdag myateriaa, I waa put bafon aa aip a n a a 
of feya, apparently about a hundrri and twmity aeraa in astant, and waa 
aaked wbat I would bara to tha value of baU-a-oiowat Haring trri aalaotad 
every object at half-a-guinea, and then ataked aU the aq^hattena af my 
nature or avny objaet at tm ahillinga, I hit, aa a teat raaourae, upon a 
Hartequin’a Wand—^painted parti-ooloinad like Hartequin himaalf. 

Altbou^, ha aaya, of a highly luq>eful and imaginativa tamperamant, 

I had no toid bellri that tha pota t ion ol tida taliiiinan would anahte ma 
to ehanga Mta. Fipohin at my aide into anything agreeable, when I triad tba 
effect of the wand upon her, behind her bonnet, it wae rather ae a deqierata 
experiment founded on tha eonrietion that aha oould dhanga into notUag 
woree, than with any lenient hope that aha would diange into aomothing 
better. 

Afterwards he tried by means of the wand to bring back raool* 
lections of the past, and gives ns some interesting pictnreB and 
reminiscences evidently of his own life. 

This introduction of the characters from his own boda into his 
articles frequently occurs. There ore references to many of them. 
Dickens not only crested real characters, bnt believed in their 
reality himself, and continually quotes them, or refers to them to 
point a moral. The Barnacle family, and the Gircumloention 
Office; Lady Dedlock, Cousin Feeniz, and both Mr. and Sfirs. 
Oamp furnish more than one comment, as does also Mrs. BEuiis. 
the femons friend of the latter. 

He feeqnently brings in his Boodles, Doodles, Goodies; hia 
Cobbs, Dobbs, Bobbs; his Bolters, Colters, Jolters, &c., an dfeet 
he used in Littfs Dor^. There is a new character in ^ penon 
of Mr. Booley, who offers his opinion on various snbjeda. Therh 
is even a reference to the Licenser of Plays, and his remarks ake 
pertinent to^y. 

We would make that ofltea of Drematio Licanier, whieh, like sMsy e tt uB 
oflteee, has beeome a mam piece of Court favour and dandy eonvHtteaaity, 
a real respenaibte, adneational trust. We would have it asntiiiM a aotSMl 
siqierriaten over tha lowar drama, instead of etopdng Os eaiosv «i m itaal 
work of art. 
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Atti«BtlMr tliMe gfa d wtempM P«|iM» iadiDepiiiB i» 
f niiJwm* was a nna ate Eaed beCon his tinn. At any xaia he 
looked uid thought futher ahead than the majority of the pnblie 
man of his day. It would haxdly be conect to deseribe Ite aa 
a pobUe man, ao ter as the opiniona cdfeied in these aplnmaa axe 
eonoemed—that is to say, not a public man aa we accept the term 
to-dqr. Be did the work of (me certainly—he did the work of 
aemal aaa matter of fact—but he did it anonymously in the pages 
eC hie awn and hia fiienda' papas. And it is only to-day thiri 
waaraable, tiuough the timely research these volumes have engen¬ 
dered, to gauge the vast amount of work he actually did aooom- 
plish, how honest, whole-hearted and sincere it ril was. In 
anoajnnoos efforts towards reform there must always be honesty of 
purpose first, and no anticipation of the glory that the platform 
brings to the successful orator, or of the fame that follows avowed 
auttershqp of great books. Dickens did his work in this effectual 
way, and these fugUive pieces have therefore the impress of para¬ 
mount value and importance, for they lay bare the secret inward- 
neas of his sincere pity for the oppressed, and show his righteous 
indignation and wrath at the oppressor and the shams of his day, 
which had characteristic sway in the ergerness and enthusiBsm his 
novels amply afforded him. 

In all this resurrected matter there is a vast wealth of material, 
and it is not posrible even to indi(»te its great variety and merit. 
It is not merely political and social, but comprises, as well, a 
ooDtinuatian of that delightful species of Dickens which his two 
volumes of “ Reprinted Pieces " and The Uneommereial Traveller 
supply—that» a combination of Dickens the novelist and Dickens 
the esssyist—a fascinating combination which sometimes 
Bstirnishsa in its absolute power to hold and interest the render. 
In the poorest of these articles there is to be found something 
worth re ve aling, something worth saying, and that something 
iaalways seveaM and said in that sterling yet mmple and luminous 
anaiUMH:, which Dudeens has led ns to expect in everything he 
wnle. The m^'ority of them will doubtless take their {dace as a 
pact of the great eebeme of the novelist’s work, and contribute 
no littie towards estimating Dickens’s worth as a reformer. 
Finally, tb^ must be oansultad uid mastered by all who would 
really know—what one must know if one desires ^thoroughly to 
appceohdehia greatness—Dittenstbeman. 

B. W. IAats. 

EdUor of •• The Diekeneian” 
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Pair n.—T kuii Btbtbiib : Tm Pboobbss tm AxnoiRBBfenim t' 
Tn BBaimnROB of EToiiimoN. 

In the preoediog chapter Bome aeoonnt «aa given tA ^ dieiuv-: 
stances under whidi the conqaest and settlement of Bontt Aficio% 
sna effected, and of the inflnence they enenased npoa flie minds 
dt the early law^giTars. 

I propose now to describe what the tribal system was, how it. 
acted npon the life and chaiacter of the natives, and then follow 
briefly the course of their intelleetnal advance. 

With the exception of Busmen who frequented caves, and a . 
few nomadic tribes, they were invariably found to be living dose^ 
padced together in a raw and savage state, under chiefs, to whom 
they were bound by a tribal system. 

It was not only the system which bound them; that was a 
thing of their own communal creation; they had all the traditional 
love for their chiefs which children have for thdr parents. 
Whether the chiefs were harsh and cruel, exacting unfoir, did 
not affect the devoted loyalty of their adherents, whidi, heomse 
it was more personal, is perhaps more admirable in comparison to 
the loyalty given by people in Europe to their sovereigaB. So 
chivalrous were they that it is bard to trace a single iMtance 
where a common man has been known to raise his hand to IdB a 
chid even on the field of battle. This devotion may bear a selfish 
aspect, seeing that it meant that if the chief was strongly 
sui^ported and allowed to be autocratic be gained an enthuBustic 
following, and, in addition to affording his people the prospects 
of plunto, protected them and their property from foreign raids. 

Chiefs, like all rulers of course, varied in their character. All 
were more or less ferocious; if any were benign it was nsnslly 
ascribed to weakness, and, while under them, a tribe generslfy 
came down. Moshesh, who made the Basntoiution, was ctedilsd 
with an exceptional share of benignity and occupied attention as 
a central figtm for many yeus m South African historj. 

He was tm astnte and dever man wrashipped by hts papfie' 
and eulogised by his missionarieB, but was not koksng in ibe 
dadi and. tesonroe of a man at arms when these 
called into reqmsition; nca did be hesitate to remove an enttdy 
snbjeet from tbia world's cues by launching hiin over e ktaiBlB with 
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• Mf i l drop of aeranl hundnd &et. It is atoted in the offlddl 
reocndB that ab enunoiixad me he tlw magiori povrore of 
miBBionariee that he sent to Adam Eiok, who poee e a Be d <»e, '* 900 
cattle for the pmchaae of a mieaionaiy.’'. Iiilra .othene of hie 
contemporaries, his dominating position was doe to hie own ability 
and personality, though, nnlike most of tiiem, he did not owe it 
ao modi to fear creat^ by rnthlese eaerifice of those who stood 
in his way. He had the foresight to realise that he could not 
defy the mandi of dvilisation, and that much salvation for his 
country was to be found in tolerating the missions of Christian 
^sodeties, even if he did not appreciate the Gtospel they propagated. 

The ^v. E. Gasalis, in hie memories of long experience, 
published in 1889, wrote thus of him :— 

Modiaah iwwivBd i» with Urdy demuMtntiMid of joy, the einoarity of 
idiidi be piored by the eagerneM with whioh he set himtdl to make use 
oi the meana of inatniction now placed within hia reach. 

** Oo,” add he, to the enei^ of a chief who had pn^maed to hint a 
wailQte expedition, “ tell your maater there ia now n house of prayer at 
l^ba Boaigo. I am learning in it that power consists in wiadom and not 
in the number of one'a cattle. My oUldren are going beyond me (at achool); 
it ia time I got inatniction myaeU." 

Ciompare the character of this leader of hill tribes with that 
of the fyrant Tshaka, who conBoiidntcd the Zulu power, uid we 
get some idea of the men who formed and influenced tribal 
systems. 

The historian Thcale writes :— 

Tritaka goreined hia people witli aueh cruelty as ia hardly comprehciisibii- 
by Europeans. Everyone who displeased him in any way was put to death. 
All who approached him did so unarmed and in a crouching position. He 
never admitted any woman to the tank of wife, though at hia various places 
of residence over twelve hundred females were miiintainod. His custom 
was to distribute to his favourite officers such of these Women as he no 
hmgar cared for, when their places were supplied by eoptivea. To prevent 
rivalry by members of his own family ho suffered no son cd hia to live. 
And yet hia pec^e were devoted to him, so proud were they of the military 
fame which his gmius had enabled them to acquire. 

But the chiefs who have just been described were not without 
the help of a common law which, varying according to local 
usage in certain details, had amongst all trilios many points of 
resemblance. The traditional custom was for tho people to bo 
ruled by and through an heredituy chief, though, as we have 
seen, the line of succession was occasionally broken through by 
singular personalities who asserted themselves and substituted a 
new funily. 

In him was vested the power to govern at will, and ao long ae 
he was mighty he was above all law uid could not err. 
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Yei the Ittw was there for his-goidanoe if he whihed it, and 
for the goidaiioe of conndllora who formed his Coivt. ' It tras 
a law admirably snited to the manners of tte time in tdhich 
they lived. In brief, it consisted of an nnwrittm cods tnns* * 
*mitted &om generation to generation by individuals who had the 
instincts of lawyers and were teamed to store np a fciMwla^ 
of precedents which were reckoned to be highly material in the . 
settlement of oases. 

Its great stren^ lay in the chain of reqionsibility it imposed 
npon 1 ^, from the common herd boy to the headman. 

Supreme above everything was the duty owed by eadh able- 
bodied man ih the service of his tribe, both for offence and 
defence. Those not able-bodied, if not acteudly put oat of the 
way, were not encouraged to live. Every adult male was 
familiarised from early youth with the use of weapons, uid was 
bound to fly to them without question at the call of his chief. 
In exchange for this he got the romance of war as weU as a share 
of its spoil. 

Bach dan was held answerable for the conduct of the kraals 
which composed it; each village for those who lived in it; each 
headman for his ward, and ea^ family for its members. 

Ignorance of the doings of others or the presence of strangers 
or strange cattle was not an admissible plea. It was the doty 

all to be conversant with everything th^ transpired, and to be, 
in &ct, a communal guard. 

There were no gaols, the malefactor suffering through his ovm 
pocket, i.e., cattle, or, having none, his family suffered for bim- 
The only serious crime was infiddity to the chief or tribe, and 
for that the extreme penalty was exacted. 

The law of evidence vras that, after the accuser had stated 
his case, it was open to the accused and others to offer evidence 
in open court at pleasure, or to cross-examine, and tl^ community 
. held a peraon charged to be guilty until his innocence was proved. 

It was in its way an excellent code and, unless wisards were intro- 
duoed to contaminate the proceedings by means of their malevolent 
craft, justice generally fell upon the guilty person. 

The whole social economy was bound up with the tribal qystem. 
All who came under it enjoyed many resultant ^vile|^, together 
with the beneficial use of anble and posture land wbieh was 
available in general to the loyal community. 

It resembled, indeed, a mutual co-operative sodety, offering 
gmt advantages to approved shareholders, but carrying wnliTwitod 
liability to fractious or even undedrable manbets. 

But let it not appear from this picture of the trflnd tyitem that 
it was tmattended with evils. It is true that it ImM thq peo^ 
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in a naefnl my, imviSaf 'Uieiii mth a Horam, trifli 
wliich they were content, hrfore whm tiMnr^omeetm aiBain aai 
^ acts of violenoe or robb^ oonld be heard and qdddy a^jnded; 
it gave them aeonrity dming good b^avionr, riobea if Any wen 
to be won by valonr, freedom from the r e et r a inta of ventfaa a * 
laws, and finality of jnriadietmn which thqy love. 

Moreover, they were insnred agunst the bane of proatSt a tion 
the jaractice of polygamy which, aa many qien were kffled in 
battle, cmed evils and relieved the loneUneas of women, whose 
numbm consideiably exceeded that of the males. 

But there was a darker side to it. Despotic power in the 
hands of men heartless and cruel by lutura led of course to flie 
abuse of it. There vras no quarter for captives and no bowels 
of metcy for enemies. “ Eating up ” was a common occurrence 
by which men of substance whose cattle were coveted, or those 
whom the accursed witch-doctors fastened upon, were sent swif^y 
to eternity, and thdr property swept off. A person '* smelt out ” 
had to run for his life or perish with the knowledge that his 
innocent family would be stripped of everything. 

The system bred in them treacherous instincts, which animated 
them not only in thdr operations against other clans, but in 
their domestic life. The whole atmosphere was one of conspiracy, 
if the power existed, to murder and despoil with relentless fury 
whenever they oonld do so with prospects of success. 

Above all, it found no place for the growth of intellect, nor did 
it raise ambitions to improve the conditions of living. 

With the subjection M Lobengula and his Matabele this order 
of things practically passed away from South Africa, that whidi 
remains of the tribal system being bereft of its repulsive features 
and modified to such an extent as to make it useful to the govern¬ 
ing power If a means of communication with the tribesmen, and 
of preserving tranquillrly in spheres where it can be utilised with 
advantage. * 

In closing this miniature picture of a past phase, full aa it vnw 
of incident and colour, we may fairly dnw a veil over the dark 
spots, extending to the actors the same generosity as Europe 
asked and received for the atrocities of the Middle Ages. If 
judgment is given, let it be bom the point of view of the manners 
of the time, and not from tiie light cd our own age. 

We l»ve now to consider by what means and in what manner 
changes have been wrought. 

The principal agent for change was the spirit of enlightenment 
which came upon many of the natives, not so much cdleotively 
as individually. It cannot be claimed that this was due to tiwir 
own initiative or their own inaiaratkm. In tiieir hearts the great 





loqariljr Iwte pnteiBdne iisaH 1» isliilig 
whfadi, diifting and drapente w it often wtm, 'wai^ 
gtraanon, and liad an attnctiw aide ^eoaase foiSiaie ^MMWaaftisn « 
tote ten^ted. 

* We have the whole atory of hiatoy to bade the ;beiBtC iteK 
nafiona and peoide have abnggled towarda ^leratioci agdnat aB: 
the foroea whidh eon aervatt am could bring, and did not atart fafafy 
OB Ite upward track nntS hard blows wereatmde at ita a deo e a ta a 
in fhmtio efforts to retain the* eld and leaiat the new. 

l%e Bible, indeed, reminds -ns of the stiff-necked and stnbbona 
generatums of ancient days. 

Thera was a charm in the faction fights, iibe feasts, tiie cadi 
to arms, the chase. It was wild, picturesque, and chivabons. 

Hie combat for supremacy betwem men, tte oaptnre of 
maidens and booty, war-songs, dances, and savage eznhation 
which die women dared, all combined to create a -love for tlie 
life adiich carried a reward to the brave, and a hate for the inno¬ 
vator who would temper fiery spirits, and tame them to hum-drum 
civilisation. 

file dawn of enlightenment came to them through external 
BgencieB. 

It came to them first and continued in an unbroken line throng 
the influence of magistrates and other officers who held, aa Ihey 
will always hold, that it was their dnty to guide as weH aa to 
govern, and who by their characters for justice and good faith 
won over the untutored savages as men wid such attributes vriU 
always do. But those qualities, good as they were, were not 
sufficient of themselves; there were required still that unwearying 
patience to listen, accrasibility and kindly consideration, which 
never fail to attach the natives to our rule and make them 
contented. 

It came to them from the earliest times in a powerful for m 
through the agency of Christian missionaries, whose intrepid 
march unumed into the strongholds xA baiterism has not been 
exceffed in the annals of brave deeds. 

By them were the good seeds sown. Hiey tan^t their pupifo 
ka di^ngoish between right and wrong, and to accept a luf^er T 
Older of moialxty. They brought the dementa of education 
within tiieir reach, training them in Ttwjcliaiiiral arte and 
pleaching tiie vhtne of indostry. Above all, by 'their hi^. 
examples and devotion throogh diaconragement and diSenlkf tteff 

did much to nMnddthe aavage character and make thewurid tetter 
far tl^ ttboBta. 

Ijeaa pemnisl floreee, titoi^fa beneficial in naidt, were the 
exhitaet uith dvilised pec^le which the gradi^ eatahhahnient xA 
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pennitted'd. oigu^iNid;' ; 

l iiifMi ■toaffled into wdatwice. 

Bvaiy nat of goivenment, village and hmneatead meant anaa 
far the emidoyment of onakUted labour, for whksb tiw Safflia 
were fonnd to be well fitted. * 

There they leamt the valne of money and how to gain it to 
gratify new wants.' Whilst there they conld not fail to profit by 
the lessons of piety to be doived firom the eariy settlers, though 
in later jem they acquired readily*an acquaintance with oosmo- 
pcditan vices fonnd in the big towns. But the experience in 
general strengthened their intellects and opened their minds, so 
Uiat they returned from labour to their kra^ with new ideas and 
awakening thoughts. 

But yet other forces remun to be noted, and they were pm-haps 
equally potential because they were of an evolutionary character. 
Whenever established Government or Protectorates were pro¬ 
claimed over territories occupied wholly or in part by aboriginals, 
it became necessary to impose regulations for the establishment 
of order, that is to say, it was incompatible with the respon¬ 
sibilities of a State to permit of roving bonds of marauders 
patrolling the country, paying off old scores and seeking adventure. 
Peace and quietness were essential to the prosperity and good 
administration of a Colony. Consequently, as tribes came under 
its influence, they were prohibited from following the trade of 
war, and inter-tribal fighting ceased to exist in any serious form. 

The effect was to detach them from their predatory habits, in 
the place of which, with no longer any dread of attadc, they were 
afforded leisure to learn more of the art of tilling the soil, with 
the valne that it brought in abundant food and marketable 
commodities. 

I believe that change, that sense of security, caused an extra- 
(ndinary transformation in their character. 

It gave them a definite purpose in life which they had not 
hitherto felt. By attaching them to agricultural pursuits, which 
demanded frequent attention, their warlilm instincts became 
moderated, with the result corresponding in the histmy of id 
nations that aucceeding generations lost not only the indinatimy, 
but the physique of their forefathers. They retuned the conditira 
of health, but, by disuse, lost much of the knowledge of the art 
of war and wiA it the fa^ty of confidently taking the field with 
a shield presented to dl comers. 

Pindly, the depletion of big game, and restrictions hnposed 
by Government upon the lolling of what remained, removed the 
chase from their list of dangerous pursuits, thus traaquilliaing tlis 
course of their lives. 
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modi happier or better if refonnaiioB «aa too oonqiiDiioiia. 

Mazuwn, castoms, and lines of thought which have sunk jn 
thiongh the ages develop long roots leqaizing a lot of graUbing 
to displace. • 

If mete grabbing, as comnlbnly understood, were sufficient, the 
task would be comperatively eaqr- Bbt, suddenly to reinonld 
the conoeptionB and chaiacter of human beings formed at a stage 
when their intellects were clouded and their imagination yet 
unborn, were an undertaking too heavy to attempt and too 
disturbing to be bonne. 

Those, therefore, responsible for procuring a reasonable develop¬ 
ment of the native races (who had not as yet been improved 
beyond a condition of orderly living), wisely refrained from expect¬ 
ing too much, contenting themselves for decades vriih the witness 
of a silent transition from the pure savage state to one in whidi 
the mind seemed capable of understanding that Africa was not 
the world, and that a higb^ race of Europeans, endowed with 
superior intelligence, was capable and willing to educate and guide. 

It was believed, and wisely, that little amelioration of native 
conditions could be gained, and no satisfoctory advance promoted, 
by means solely of legislation, which has in it such a margin of 
human error. 

Evolution was accordingly allowed to do its own work, aided, 
as before said, by beneficent forces. It performed its fnnctioiis, 
and the results wore manifested in various ways, which I shall 
now mention. 

Where formerly clans gathered together for mutual protection 
in or around strongholds, they gradually evinced a dispositioii 
under a sense of safety to break away and dwell near their fields 
and pastures. 

They gave up to a great extent the manufacture of deadly 
weapons, replacing Ihem by agricultural implements, in which 
.the plough soon to^ a popular position—popular with the womeii\^ 
because, whilst they could and did cultivate with the hoe, it was ' 
mui alone who could manipulate the plough. They souj^ 
labour, some for what they could learn, and the majoritiy far 
what they could earn, and in seeking it were imbibing the grMit’. 
lesson of industry, ^eir association with white peo^ gave the 
men new wants, which the women and children were not slow 
to emulate. 


The nakedness of nature, hitherto covered, if eevitted all. 



iiie ddna trf wiM albimilii esBM'totetiditti aadar defiMM, W 
Uanketo worn in natiooil iwtamn , «ii • m ea n at eM-aefOOt 
t, diotetedthedegndaition«flk«ngandempnfafio. nuggr waloonM 
miarionanea, in mamj eamee einmanring tm Omb, aad semHei a* 
the aigM of the dnldieB-wandeiiBg to and from nodadon adioda 
’wiib little bo^ nnder their amt. Chnidwe i^ang <n|^, to 
wlooh all were invited, whether eonverta or not, to ieani in every 
native tongue the firat dntiea of maa, aa wdl aa to ntiliae the 
talenta whidi God had given theeff. 

In many villagea, in jlace at tiie odd mnd hnta, ware to be 
aem atone houaea, naed by Quriatiain or progreaahe men, wbaae 
interconrae with white people had taught them how to build, and 
how to aeek comfort. 

Inatead of erecting their habitationa in ckdea, cloeely packed 
like beefaivea, aa required by the dd militaiy ayatem, it became 
die nde to have detached dwellinga aurrounded by amall gardens, 
where trees, tobacco, and vegetables could be grown, without 
any dread of ezi»tqnriation by covetous chiefs. Not inhequentiy 
beds and hirnitnre of a rough but useful description were to be 
found in buildings wfame formerly one mnd floor aerved the 
pnrpoae for sitting, dining, and sleeping upon; and the vanity 
of the human race found expression in looking-glasses hung round 
the walls. Few tiunga were more amunng than to see a griaaly 
warrior devour his picture for the first time in a penny glass. 
Such glasses are now sold to them in great numbers. 

Of the many Ulustrations which can be given of the progressive 
movement, few are more stalking than a comparison of the 
contents of nowadays country stores with what they fmmcrly 
vrare. The writer can recall the time when the stock-in-trade 
connsted almost entirely of such things as Kaffir hoes, cotton 
blankets, beads, copper vrire, and matches. Any casual visitor 
to those stores in mod«n times would find a widdy different 
assortment of wares, of which the following are samples:— 
carpenters’ tools, ploughs, and other agricultural implements, 
cloth dothes of g^ make and shape, crockery, leather and fancy 
goods, fnniitnre, linen fabrics, lats, bonnets, shoes, and 
perfumery. The use of beads as an article at dress, and of wire 
as a cumbersome ornament to clog the arms and legs, were aban¬ 
doned largely os clothing became habitndly worn, the girls 
winning admiration more for their general quality than for the 
variety of coloured trinkets whidi formerly made them attractive 
locking. 

With the passing away of internecine warfare came a gnat 
change in domestic life. Instead ot congregating at the priimiiNd 
krads, eager for information and adventure, or bring posted on 
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joatUdlmanhood waato Iw aa8aTOiiiiag.iteitraf ^nentM 
libaar, «r thnading bja-patiia to futma in iwiarii!fc''-.^;.’fWjriE. ^ 
SiiBilkri^ atnanu oC men la&n wilii bondka <d, aMniiMafliia . 
liiiiiikHfl at anch oentma toiled homewaada alohg'iim pahUo : 
nadi altar montha of labon, Inoking weary, bat aatiafled me. 
acooant of having money in ih^ pook^ and a period at not .ha . 
boat of- tbenh Daring ttiair abauce their fielda bad bean tilled 
and guarded by the womens or male rabriiona, who on being 
relia^ wnold yeong and ^le take their tom at aome diatant 
laboor market. It waa no nncommon. thing before the ezteneian 
of railwaya for theae laboorera to walk from the Tranakei to 
Simbaiey, or from the Inmpopo to the QoU Fielda, that ia 
bnndreda cd milea, w^^ no friendly honae of call on the way^and; 
the knowledge that in eaae of acddent or iilneaa thay moat fall 
out of rank and periah from want or weatiur in the hnngiy veUtr 
which neither aparea the wanderer nor givea nonruiunent in 
diatreaa. 

Theae jonm^, the hardahipe th^ entailed, and the p mipeeta 
they gave, were not undertaken to order, but were the outeome 
of new aapintiona and new wanta vrinch had aeized npcn: the 
native mind, whooe imaginarion had been kindled 1^ cxviliaing 
Ceroea. The new idea had come to atay and was mdl to be 
arreated. It grew and grew an the demanda for laboor became 
more intenae, aa^ wagea got h^ier and increaaing wante atimnlBted 
it. How the volume ^ labour mounted up, and. more abeot it, 
will be mentioned later. 

To the ordinary oboerver of former timea who had tnaeraed 
the coontry a atrilting oontraat waa preoentad ia the number of 
aebocda which were later to be found in every hnpartaat village.. 
In tim Britiah Cioloniea partiradarly, Ghrremment had not bMo 
•Hunindful of ita dntiea to aabject racea. 

Granta were made in aid of native education vddcdi came ondee 
Departmental oonridoation and oontnd. 

Then, too, were eetri>liahed, prinoipyiy thionghthe mnnifioenoe 
of the pnblio ia England and Sooted, remarkable institationa 
like Iiwedale, in Ckpe Gtdony, where, amongat other thinge, •' 
induatrial training in tradea waa given to all who- deaiied |t andi 
OBold contribute ■wm.h ouma towarda their uf^sep. 

Dovedale wae not alone in thia new work, for aeoanl notiaal' 
wdioola were opon^ in the native territoriee; but I menthm ijl 
8B a type ci inatitatiaa which hae perhapa done mow *>«■»» amytirinf 
alee to devek^ induatrial habite and teach the naitivea caH^^ 
uaefal to themaelvee as well as to the community ak large. 
Qooener GMr Gemga Ony wae thn to* thonea^a^ta thn aaBa 
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at nKiafti being aent to aohool, belMving that toeir after infln e nci ft 
. ovw thair tribes wonld psora more aalotuy. 

The first results may not hare appeared snecesafnl becaoaa, as' 
' the chief’s Jiold orer his people waa exercised throng tribal 
customs, he dare not dissociate himself entirely bom them.'' 
Consequently a young mui seemed often to rerert readify to 
barbarism whilst still fresh bom the higher influences. 

Yet there is little doubt that some tribes Imre progressed 
through the toleration, if not the encouragement, of an educated 
chief, and that the ambition to be taught mored the yotmger 
scions of the leading families to bestir themselres and learn, lest 
the common men of the tnbe should claim pririlege, and endearonr 
to assert the ascenderu^ of education otot ignorance. There were 
few chiefe of any consequence who did not tiierefbre subject their 
eons to some form of tutorage, in order that they might be the 
better able to wrestle with the adrancing tide. 

Mbrements of the character described in the last few pages 
were not without their effect on the general enrironment. For 
instance, the arable land was taken up rapidly and produced 
mme as the demand for it became co-eztensive with the growth 
of new wants. The women were not content to appear in public, 
or the children to attend school, without decent dotbes. 

In place of the old dances conducted in wild garb, it became 
tbo custom to have occasional feasts and celebrations, where the 
parties dispmtod themselves in new clothes and behaved with 
civilised decorum. 

All this meant money, to provide vdiich the men had either to 
get more foreign work or win more bom the sml. Thus, indus- 
trious habits entered more into the common life, and the land 
bad a greater call upon it, with the result that, in cases where 
progress was mar^, the arable became absorbed and the pasture 
overloaded with stock. This led, again, to cultivation of new 
cereals like wheat, always a marketable i»oduct, in growing 
whidi, as the natives did not consume much of it themselves, tiiey 
ministered to European necessities. In one nadve territory alone, 
twenty years ago, over one hundred thousand bags of whMt went 
into drcnlation for European consumption, where a few years 
^vk^ scarcely a bag of seed was to be found. 

Not leas important as landmarks in the history of the progreaa 
were attempts to gain a voiae in their own affairs, and to obtain 
individual tenure of land by purchase, lease, or allotment in liative 
territoies as a substitute lor wnmmimsl occupation whfeh could 
be removed from the owner «r disturbed at the caprice cf the 
diief. 

^ The Bepublics prdiibited acqnisitiim (ff title on any tonus, and 
discouraged individual tdruie on piineiide; but in Ca^ Cdor^, 
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when the mti'ros were able to acqnite land in ibeir own rii^t 
freely, the idea at baed tenure in alienated epfaerlM oaa||d>* on 
qpeedily, reodving definite aanetum in the Olen Qxey Aot^ paand. 
towarda the end d laat centnry. * 

• Coupled with the extension of the Act to certain proddmed 
areas were propoaalB to establish conndls, in which the natims 
should be consulted on their own affairs within those areas, not 
only in respect of their grievances and wishes, bnt in the expen¬ 
diture of money paid by them in taxes. 

In fulfilling the purpose of this portion of the paper it has been 
the endeavour to show briefly how, within the qiaoe of compara¬ 
tively few years, the natives of ^ntb Abica advanced frmn a 
state ot utter barbarism to one in which they are clothed, btirly 
industrious, peaceful, and progressively inclined; in which educa¬ 
tion and Christianity*have been felt by them, their condition of 
life vastly improved, and the path of emotion made accessible. 

It was a great accomplishment for whidb we may look in vain 
through the pages of ^tory to find a parallel in point of tiie 
time expended upon it, seeing that but a few years ago amne 
of the tribes were almost at their worst. 

That the natives themselves were in eome degree willing agents 
for conversion cannot be doubted. But, to the Governments, 
to the magtstrates, and the European races, notwithstanding deep 
in«jodices, must be awarded the credit, where credit is due, for 
a remarkable achievement, though, as b^ore stated, a large share 
of the inspiration emanated from that fine missionary effort which 
enveloped the snb-Continent in a network of Christian labour. 

I cannot neglect the opportunity afforded at this juncture of 
paying a just tribnte to the Cape Colony for the especial part it 
has played in elevating the discussion and consideration of native 
affairs. 

The result is seen in the conditions and progress not traceable 
in the natives of any other Colony. There is in Cape Colony a 
free and unfettered public opinion counteractive of rebellion and 
discontent, and helpful to the Administration. 

It has laoduced native men of light and understanding who 
would by their conduct and motives be a credit to any country. 
They are as yet, however, the exception, so that no alarm need 
be entertained of too rapid a growth. 

How far the advance in general affects present-day queitiona 
will be dealt with in tibe next chapter. 

Gouvbbx Laonlui. 


(To be continued.) 



COLONIAL* MABKIAGB8 ACT, 1906. 

OoB legulatora, when ostenaibly aoxiooB to temove ui Boomaly, 
frequently succeed in creating fresh anomalies by way of compro* 
miae. ^le Colonial Mszriages (Deceased Wife’s Sister) Act is 
a good instance in point. The effect of it is, briefly, as foUows. 
Li (jobnies saimportant as Australia, (Queensland, (^ada, Natsd, 
Cape Colony, and New Zealand marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is l^al. Before the passing of the Act persons domiciled 
and married in such (Colonies were, acccarding to our law, legally 
married, and their children were legitimate for most purposes, 
but were assumed to he illegitimate for the following purposes: 
since (1) they could not inherit English land at ail, e.g. in casea 
of intestacy; (2) if they succeeded to Engliidi land under a will 
or settlement, they were treated by the Inland Revenue as 
strangers in blood to'their parents, and (3) they would not succeed 
at dl to honoure and dignities. 

Lord James of Hereford well described a common example in 
the debate on the second reading of the Bill.' “ A man came 
to toia country after having married his deceased wife’s aster 
in toe Colonies, and died leaving freehold and leasehold property. 
Thereupon his representiddTe in making a return would declare 
that A. B. having made a will leaving to his son C. D. UtwfvUy 
begotten certain leasehold property, that {xoperty should pay 
2 per cent. duty. Then he would go on to say that A. B.. having 
left C. D. not bom tn lavtful wedteck certain freehold property, 
the latter should pay 10 per cent, duty.” 

The Act accordingly relieved from these diaabilitiea toe issue 
of a Colonial marriage with a deecaaed wife’s aster, and the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Act, 1907, by legalising such maniages 
in England, makes the Act of 1906 unnecessary, but intensifies 
all the anomalies of the situation. The legal origin of the alx>ve> 
mentioned disabilities is directly traceable to the growth of local 
and territorial systems of legislation in the Middle Agee. Such 
entirely controlled questions relating to the ownership 
of land or immovable property situate within the bounds of such 
local or territorial jurisdiction. On the other hand, movable or 
" personal" propc^y (which in England indudes leaseholds) 

(1) Han aad ia tlit foUmriag psfM I dt* tbs r^oit of tte dsbsSs in tbo 
riMM of Ibgr Mb, 1906. 
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ine&Tsl astern atill eorviTeBin onritiriqpnideiu#, aiid gr^ thM 
to the snomsly which has now been abidished onij in ngsid 
to Colonisl msnriages witii s deceased wife’s sister.. 

* It is not, however, entirely clear whether the fingliah law of 
real poperij was ever in fact properly invoked, and tiu Aot 
itself begins with a statement tb^ its porpose is to lemove.any 
doubts. 

In aU questions which involve our Courts recognising the 
validity of any given marriage, the doctrine has constantiy been 
laid down that the capacity for contracting any marriage d^ends 
exclusively on the domicile of the person. In his Conflict of 
Laws Mr. Dicey writes that in its widest scope the old prohibi¬ 
tion of English law against marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, and the existing prohibitions, e.g. against marriage with 
a deceased husband’s brother, applies to all persotu, whether 
British subjects or aliens, domiciled in England, and to such 
persons onlg.‘ This doctrine holds good of dl marri^es except 
marriages in polygamous countries or marriages *’ stamped as 
incestuous by the general consent of Christendom.” Marriages 
between a brother and sister would presumably fall within this 
definition, but an Italian marriage with a deceased husband’s 
brother has been judicially excepted from the definition.* 

In this last cose an EngUsh lady domicUed in Italy marriedl 
her deccahed husband’s brother, which the Italian law recognises 
as a valid marriage, and the marriage was recognised as valid 
by the English Courts. By virtue of the same doctrine a divorce 
for desertion between two parties domiciled in Scotland is recog¬ 
nised as valid in England. The doubt that exists, therefore, 
is as to the nature of that validity. But is it not expedient, not 
to say just, that aU marriages celebrated according to the law 
of tbe domidlo oi the parties should be recognised as valid for 
oN purposes in England? Is it not oppressive, on grounds of 
comimm justice, to go behind the law tA a person’s domicile and 
to apply the law of England merely in regard to succession to 
land, htmonn, and dignities? And would it not be nnqnestion- 
aUy tile better plan to remove all doubts by deal^ with the 
whole question of principle involved inst^ of capricionsly 
relieving a small class of persons? 

For the doubts referred to in the Act apply to a whde nuiii^ 
of othn persons with whose position I wtil presently deal. It ii 
astonishing that no attempt was made to go to the root of tiie 
matter and to abolish the medieval distinction between told 

(1) Cm/Uci «/ X«H, pw 6*^ Koto 1. 

(8) In M BonoUi’i SsttlcMiiit. 

von. uxxni. h.s. . 8 k 
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: danng to it aoauds. Our law oi zeal property still bears many 
traces of its feudal and medieval origin, bnt for almost a hundred 
years our l^slators have done their best to assimilate the law 
of real property (so far as possible) to that of personal property*. 
This policy reached its culmination in the Land Transfer Act of 
1897, which vested land in the personal representatives of the 
deceased owner. 

As the law now stands, the following persons are left to suffer 
whatever disabilities were removed by the Act for the benefit 
of a particular dan: 

(1) The diildren of persons who many a deceased 
husband’s brother or a deceased wife’s niece. Such marriageB 
are legal in some Colonies, and in many foreign countries, 
not to say, the Channel Idands. 

(2) The children by re-marriage of persons who re-manry 
after being divorced on grounds not recognised os grounds 
tor divorce by English law. The divorce laws of Scotland, 
of some provinces in Canada, Cape Colony, Natal, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand all recognise such grounds, 
e.g. they ail allow divorce in cases of desertion. 

(3) The children of all persons who legitimate such ciuldreu 
by subsequent marriage in Colonies where such legitimation 
is legal. 

(4) The children of all Englishmen domit-iled in foreign 
countries who legitimate such children by subsequent 
marriage in countries where the law allows it. 

Lord Halifax made special reference to the second class above 
referred to in the debate. Logically, he was, I think, right to 
indude them in the discussion. If the law of England can once 
be applied, it is clear that a person divorced on grounds not 
recognised by English law labours under the same incapacity for 
marriage (to another woman) as prevents a woman domiciled in 
England* from marrying her deceased husband’s brother. But 
how can it be expedient, merely in regard to English land and 
honours, for the English (Courts to be compelled to go into the 
whole history of a Colonial divorce previous to a subsequent 
marriage, and are such proceedings any less likely to give<offenoe 

(1) This wonM nsrslf hsva msaat sbolitbiag ths highly artificial nds laifi 
down in Birttnttlt r. VardiB in 1840, whidi prsvents English land dasosndiag 
upm an inUstaejr to panoau raoognlaad as Intimate by English law for oil 
pnrpaaea azeapt that of snoeaading to land, hononrs, ato dii^tiaa. I call it 
artificial haeansa tba law. of iml proparty in England is hm' aoda to iMa 
ronghdiod ovar ths law of a porsoa'a stator, which depends upon hn domicile. 
Hononrs and dignities follow the fsadal law of descent. 
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Coknief thu the doobte wbid pmwiid^'iNSMi^ 
ing the efleet of a marriage with a deceased i^’s~aistleir?, 

In connection with the last two classes it may be menthnied 
|hat legitimation bjr subsequent marriage is lawful iur^Skiotfand, in 
many ot our Colonies, in most European oonnteies, 'aa^ in many 
of the tJnited States of America. It would no doubt also be the 
law of this country but for the Toiyism ot the English barons of 
the thirteenth century, who opposed the idea with the somewhat 
unintelligent remark Nolumita lega AngUa mutate. 

The above considerations taken by themselves might well 
justify some effort towards achieving a logicid nmplicity in our 
laws. But I have by no means exhaust^ the legal tangles of 
the situation. A fresh collection of them arises from the Englidi 
preference of the medieval criterion of domicile to the modem 
criterion of nationality which is almost universally adopted on the 
continent. 

Domicile is by no means so easy a matter as it sounds. A 
man may live part of the year in one country, and part of the 
year in another, and his domicile is difBcnlt enough to determine 
in that case. Again, an Englishman may live for years in a 
foreign country with the intention of returning to England, yet 
die there. In this case, owing to his intention, his domicile is 
held to be English. A man’s habits and intentions may be 
disputed about with great ease for years after his death without 
any very clear result being obtained. Tbe test of nationality is 
obviously more certain than that of domicile. 

The question of domicile is closely bound up with succession 
to English land under a will or settlement, and I vrill give three 
examples by way of illustration. 

Example 1.—English land is devised by will “ to the eldest 
son of Mr. John Smith,” whom I will call William Smith. Mr. 
John Smith died domiciled in a colony which permitted legitims* 
tion by subsequent marriage, and William Smith is the eldest ot 
the children thus intimated. 

To take the land under tbe will William Smith has to prove to 
the English Courts (1) that his father died domiciled in the 
Colony, and (2) that the law of the Colony permits legitimation 
subsequent marriage. 

The proqf ot domicile usually involves either (a) taking evidence 
in tbe Colony on commission, or (b) bringing Colonial witnesses, 
to England. If, however, John Smith ia still ^ve, William 
Smith will probably be advised to petition for a decree that he ie 
Intimate undw tiie Legitimacy Declaration Act, 1S58. Thu 
sounds simple enough, but in addition to incurring the expenses 
of proving domicile, William Smith is in this procedure, tor some 
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Ilia opponents whetter he TOcoeeda or not. 

V William Simib’a titie to toke onder the wiH Huea hf virtae 
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any stetate. 

Exm/fie 2.—It has not yet been decided if he coold take the 
land, an^Kieing that it had devolved to him under a eettlement^ 
e.y. ae tenant in tail, but high legal antboritieB an of opiniou 
that the same piinci{^ would i^ply, wad that he vronld aucceed 
to the land in this can alao. 

Example 8.—Supposing John Smitii had died in France, or, in 
toct, any European country which piefen the criterion of 
nationality to that of domicile, even mote complicationa ariae. 
Let ns aasume that WUIiam Smith aurmounta dl the difficulties 


of proving that hia father died domiciled in France. The question 
then arises whether or not he is legitimate by French law. 

If this inquiry be addressed to a Frendb lawyer, the French 
lavryer before replying asks, " Was the late Mr. Jdin Smith a 
British subject or ix>t? ” Few Englishmen formally abandon 
thenr nationality, and there is every probability that Mr. Smith 
did renuun, in fact, a British subject. “In that esse," the 
French lawyer will say, “ we have nothing to do with the matter. 
These questions are fay our law‘referred to the law of the nation 
to which Mr. John Smith belonged, and we therefore cannot give 
you any opinion as to William Smith's legitimacy according 
to our law, though it is true that our law docs permit French 
citizens to legitimate rhiklrcn by subsequent marriage.” 

Here is an interesting deadlock known to lawyers os rencot, 
i.e. the matter referred to French law is by French taw referred 
bock to English law. By this time Mr. William Smith will be 
fairly ezasperated even if be is still solvent. In this particular 
case, however, he will inxdxibly succeed. The dedsiona in 
France and Belgium now admit the principle that Mr. William 
Smith should be allowed to take the benefit of their laws, and 
William Smith may therefore be regarded as legitimate by the 
law of Mr. John Smith’s domicile. But many Italian jurists 
are of a different opinion. The question obviously pemiits of 
being well argued on both sides. 

I bve madb but a rapid survey of the oom^ications,due to our 
law as it stao^, but there are possibly many more, a^ in these 
days of travel the cases become saora frequent. I venture to 
submit that the preseat state of things is benMldal only to 
lawyers. 

I hope 1 have mode it clear tiut an alteration of the law of 


(1) la N Qisi'* Tmtii. 
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(Deeeued Wife's Bistw) Act some of tin tpeak^'•ii|p!elii!i^ 
•imegine that tiie Englidi law of msirriage was if|i::.eaiiie tsigr At 
stake. Some confusion of thought was certainly pardemi^ 
though it was perhaps odd to find a distingaidied prelate solemn^ 
discussing the merits of marriage with a " widow't nieee ” / 

Clearly, however, the difficulties in regard to proof of dmnioile 
and the renvoi will remain so long as we adhere to our criterien 
of domicOe to the ezdusion of natiomility. Why not then, it 
may be said, adopt the criterion of nationality? The answer is 
that to be a i^tish subject is mmely to he subject to a number 
of conflicting laws of maniage and divorce within the firituh 
Empire. I have abready mentioned the Colonies in vhidi the 
grounds for divorce are different from those accepted by EngUsli 
law. 1 need only add that m Ireland and oertain Ctmadian 
provinces a divorce can only be obtained by Act of Parliament, 
while in the Channel Islands and Newfoundland there is no 
divorce law at all. It is more than arguable that owing to the 
peculiar jurisdiction 6l the Indian Courts in divorce a man may 
be divorc^ in Calcutta, and return to find himself married to the 
divorced wife in London. There con be little doubt that the 
present system brings about a number of marriages and divmces 
which are legal in one place and illegal in another, and that the 
uncertainties of domicile are regrettable from every point of view. 

Some attempt at unifying the marriage and divorce laws of the 
British Empire must obviously xnrecede any attempt to remedy 
the uncertainties of domicile. The prospect is enough to daunt 
the boldest statesman, but perhaps we may gather some courage 
from the example of the United States. Across the Atiantic a 
national divorce Congress, including " bishops, governors, jurists, 
and sociologists,” has put forward " a model Statute ” for the 
whole Commonwealth. The statute recognises six grounds for 
diymce, viz. :~aduitery. bigamy, conviction and sentence for 
crime (followed by continuous imprisorunent for at least two 
years), extreme cruelty such os to endanger life and health, and «« 
habitual drunkenness or wilful desertion for two years. TMs .. 
courageous attempt at unity may fail, but it was certainly worth * 
haaking. Is it impossible to submit the same problem to on 
Imperial Conference? The difficulties are scarcely more insmv 
mountable in the case of the British Empire than in the case of 
the United States. Some such attempt is already being mad * in 
regard to the law of naturalisation. 

The indifference of Englishmen to abuses that from 
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■Iqdiod ihoufljit IngUiGbs loisria^r To iitartiai 
(JenTing any difunoe tt dl ii logtod ewnigh. Sot b 
. gnnt mch a rij^t in a hi^phuard way^ to adopt a medley ot 
' medieval rales for determining legitimacy, and calmly to leave 
a whole nnmber of anomalies nnremedied, can miiy be doe eithef 
to laziness of mind or to the knowledge that such measures are 
not immediately oom^hensible to tiie electorate at large, and 
hence have little value on a party programme. It is women and 
children who suffer most from the present state of confution, and 
surely it is time that something should be done for them. 

The remarks which liord Brougham made on this subject more 
than sixty years ago have lost none of their force to^ay That 
there should be a set of questions incalculably impcnrtant, perhaps 
the most important, to the interests and feelings of individuals 
which can ever arise in Courts of Justice, anS that these questions 
should be left surrounded with doubt and incapable of decision 
for want of some statutory enactment regarding the subject- 
matter, is truly lamentable, and not a little discreditable to our 
jurisprudence.” 

There is undoubtedly a crying need for the appointment of a 
Itoyal Commission, such as Tjord Halifax has suggested, to cleu* 
away the absurdities which I have endeavoured to describe. 

E. S. P. Hatnbb. 
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It will be remembered that in 1903 Elie MetchnAioff {mbhehM 
hie Studiet on Human Nature, tiu treatue in which he pointeil 
oat and considered certain duhaimonies in homan life, and 
endeavonted to find an attenuation of them in the cnltintiDn of 
a troly physiological old age and the acquisition of the thani^ 
instinct. 

Now in his latest volnme, Euaie OfUmiatet, Metehnikoff makes 
a careful study of old age in men, animals, wd plants, of the 
l^utgocytes which prey, as he contends, on the tissues and of the 
intesti^ microbes yhich by reason of the half-known poisons 
they distribute in the organism are, as he considers, a primary 
source of physical decay. He investigates in this book the almost 
unezidained phenomenon of death, largely neglected by science, 
and after studying natural death in men and animals, and consider¬ 
ing in all its aspects the advisability of prolonging life beyond its 
present term, concludes that as there would be an advanti^ to 
the race if the experience of old men were retained as long as 
possible, it is necessary to preserve healthy human life to its 
utmost limit by> means of sobriety, hygiene, the eradication of 
infections diseases, the use of sera taken from the human body 
whenever these can be obtained in purity, the purification of the 
large intestine, even its ablation, and the destruction of the* 
microbes of the intestinal flora, especially by lactic acid. Aware 
by the criticians which it has received, that the cult of the 
individual which his system advocates is open to cerhun socio¬ 
logical objections to the effect that it is fiot concerned with the 
interests of society as a whole or in reality with those of the 
species, he yet contends that the interests of the species being 
established definitely by human institutions, the danger being its 
too rapid multiplication rather than its decline; the time has 
come for the well-being of the individual to be better contddered 
and ordained. In animal nature, he points out, perfection 
organism is associated with conservation of the individual, and 
man is no exception to the rule. As social life progresses, there.;.; 
will be less need for the saorifice of individuals to the race. Bio-' 
logy is called upon to prove that along with the progrms of 
organisation has gone a devebpment of the consdousnea of indi- 
vidnality, while t^ ^dy of tl^ human individntri is held to con¬ 
stitute an indispennble stage in the social life of man. Fesrindsm 
is shown to bo more or less peculiar to youth and to certain 
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the love of life is inhereot in the noe; fiiwlly, "la notion de 
.rdrolotioii dn eens da la vie dane le oonn^ da la vie de rbonune, 
‘ oonstitoe la yihie base de la ^^sophia optiiniate." Upon tiiia 
basie Metohnikoff oonaiden the poenbiUty of eatablidiing a gyatem* 
of latunal morals, abowing how aome ^ the principal meana of 
ameliorating the life condition, anch as viviaeotioa, the anppiea- 
aion of venereal diBeaaea, and many questions relating to the union 
of the sexes, are wrongly designated as immoral by flie msjoiity. 
In the conclusion the doctrine is advanced that "individual 
morals should consist in the conduct which permits the accom* 
piishment of the normal cycle of life resulting in a feeling of 
satisfaction as complete as possible which can only be attained at 
an advanced age." Just as plants can be, modified at the will 
of tire Ksientific gardener, so humanity can be changed in its 
attributes by the application of the principle of ortbobiosis. This 
is a lainciple which relies for its support upon human reason, and 
it is to human reason that the app«il of this book is made. 

Now this work contains both an endeavour to suggest the means 
by which human life nuy be improved and prolonged, and an 
attempt to found an optimistic philosophy of life. One portion 
consists of the advocacy of recognised means of human im|»ove> 
ment, and the other of theories, the value of which can only be 
ascertained by a long series of experiments necessitating radical 
change in alimentary conditions and in the general methods of 
existence. We have here evidently the endeavour of a man of 
science to found a {nactical philosophy whidi seeks no other end 
than that to which men by their own exertions may hcqte to 
attain, and advocates no other means than those which science 
furnishes. The optirnkm is one which is based upon the prospect 
of an increased longevity, with immunity from bodily disease and 
the attainment of a felicitous wish to dio when the term of life is 
reached. It is, above all things, the optimism of a medical man 
accustomed to consider the attaitunent of sound health and im¬ 
munity from suffering as the highest good. It is, nevertiieleas, 
in its broadest aspects, the only optimism .which science in its 
present stage can consistontly evolve. 

Unfortunately the factor which most distinguishes it &x»n that 
which the f u ngpe s s of the sciences seems to offer is largely 
theoretical in character. The desire which is to remove one of 
the greatest obstacles to human happiness is seldom, if evw, ex¬ 
perienced, and it is admitted to be conditional npim the attain¬ 
ment of Ae extreme term of life possible to man wUdi, sd fhr 
as we know, has not been reached. I%e attainment itself iaoon^ 
ditional upon the establishment of a tystem of motab wbieb 
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pena^ iHid eaooozBges pineal and laraiid ^ '• 

. hi^' ioadar, b«t whtdi ia difficoh to eaiitobab imdw ow^ato^ of 
modem life, faowerer gieait the aobriety distoved. Kdmaiu dto ^ 


ordera an doubfIeaB lai^y doe to ioaobewf^ of aS^iBdsy aindan' 
*hemditanly 'tranamitted; but tiie moto sober may'cantoacti tbej^ 
if brain and nema ace oonataatly sobjected to liha atcain df 
oompstitkm, and it is evident that nnkaa tte ]^ydological peogzeWi 
in the indi^nal ia accompanied by altered aodal condittona and 
the genacal moral progreaa which Idetdinikc^ only annniaea wffl 
accompany it, it toil to jpoduoe the nanlt which he deanes 
and, in a sense, pcedicta. More human miaeiy is probdily pro- 
dnoed by defective social condituna and deficien t morals thwa by 
disease, and it is not sufficient to eradicate tiie latter obstacle to 
hapianeBB, if the fosmer be maintained. Men cannot primaa^ 
struggle for the attainment of longevity, but for the aoquiFement 
of auatenanoe on which it is oemtingent. Longevity itodf is 
dependent upon the continued poasesBion, tlnoughoat ito qMtn, of 
the material neceaaitieB of life, and as long as sociM conditions do' 


not aasure those neceasitieB to all in a measure oonrastent witii self¬ 


esteem, it is difficult to establish an optimism that will be truly 
apfdicable to the human state in all its aspecte. Even sniqxjnng 
the bicdogical, bacteriological, and psychological thearies on whudi 
the system relies so largely be capable of proof, there must still 
remain the fact that many of the greatest sufferings which are 
experienced in the courao of life are due to the acts d men^ 
and that unless the moral quality of these acts improves in a 
faster ratio than it has hitherto done, the realisation of a pra- 
feoted life is far reroote. It is true tiiat sound physical and 
mental heidtii may help to minimise the suflmng inflicted; but 
do we ixit often see the fittest in thesb respects break down 
beneatii the weight of care which is imposed upon them? Men 
in a normal state are almost completely dependent for tbeur ha^qii- 
ness npon their fellow-men, and if these refuse to observe the 
laws at social jnctice that ace required to ensure such happiness, 
then the value of longevity is serkmBly impuied. For many, 
life is a constant disappointment, and for thm at least the pro- . 
traction of the disappointment beyond the present span of UfSe “ 
cannot be oonnderod as a benefit unless we attach to the bare toefc 
of living a value which it is not always seen to possess. 

^Aere ace but twenty years of adult life during whidi the 
xest is experienced in its true intensity; and idihough it ia poi^ 
Bible that wwe the race rendered more resistant to decay ihto 
period might be extended, it seema probable that by rmcMle age 
tin mizid rnnat always experience a certain tedium of thmgt seen, 
a regret for departed bc^gs and lost ^deaaones. \?Iiei&er the 
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penod of enjojrment be twenty, or even forty, yean, some mental 
laaaitade, it seems, must oome, evmi nnd«r the best of jdiysieal 
^ conditions; and tiie question may be adted 'srhether t^ new 
optimism is entirely justified in respect of a state which is thus 
conditioned. It is true that in the period of decline, if enjoyment* 
ia impaired, peon is less acute; but it is also seen that pain, when 
it occurs in youtili, causes greater suffering than when it is experi¬ 
enced in age. 

For these reasons it is to be doubted whether an optimistic 
{diilosophy can be founded upon the cult of the individual which 
the MetchnikofiSan system implies. It is possible that with the 
spread of the scientific spirit, with the observance of sound rules 
of health, with the general development of reason and the removal 
of nuny of the causes of inequality among men, the life of the 
majority may be made happier than it is to-day; but this can only 
be, provided that the many evils which have come with progress, 
nerve-wear from stress of life, remorseless competition, human 
congestion, food adulteration, are removed; and it is, in any case, 
not consoling to reflect that if there is any ratio at all between 
the rate at which ignorance has been dissipated in the past, and 
that at which it is to bo dispelled in the future, the race will have 
to pass through a great many generations before it reaches any 
semblance of a perfect state. 

And it is remarkable that the very civilisation out of which 
has come the knowledge of natural laws that has enabled men to 
ameliorate their lot, has to a large extent been the cause of many 
ills from which in an untutored state they must have been almost 
if not wholly, free. It is certain that up to now each epoch has 
been afflict^ with its own peculiar ills, and therefore it is 
hazardous to claim that the time will come when such ills will 
have disappeared. However much a higher humanity may im¬ 
prove existence, it appears inevitable that as long as individualism, 
as now conceived, is the base of the social system, egoism must 
continue to make victims. The most endowed physically and 
mentally are often the most acquisitive, and the most acquisitive 
must necessarily be those who, for a time at least, retain the 
greatest share of‘Wealth. It is true that an equality of physical 
and mental fitness might result hnm the scientific mode of life, 
but this could not be attained without a sufficiency of the means 
without which it is, under existing conditions at all events, 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to procure it. Bightly or 
wrongly, however, Metohnikoff rejects all principles of a collec¬ 
tivist character on the ground that the individual conseienee has 
been no long evolved that it cannot now be replaced by a common 
conscience, such as would be needful in a Socialistic state; 
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«nd ha relim for a redress of the evil of tine0^ ^stdbotion on 
the probability that as men come to lead a mim ratii^l exist* 
ence, they will dispense with many of the luxuries wyeh se^ , 
necessaries to them at present. When they lead a more rational 
‘existence, pmomably, they will not seek to monopolise snd/to 
strive unduly for the possession of the means to .procure sneh 
luxuries. This, however, is a probability which may be hrid to 
be remote, because there can hardly be a time wUhh will not 
create new forms of luxury, or one in which, for instance, the 
appropriation of the most Iwaotifnl portions of the earth’s surface 
wiU not be attempted by the possessors of superior wealth. The 
inventions of science itself, which are mostly of a costly nature, 
maintain the desire for superior resources capable of procuring 
them. It may be, ajrd larobably is, true that individual property 
will not always exist; but as long as it does, it is almost certain 
that its want will be the cause of one of the disharmonies which 
Metchnikoff is anxious to remove. Optimism as to the life-state 
means, if it means anything, that life is a benefit in itself; and 
MetchnikoS's optimism further means that the benefit is capable 
of becoming greater in the future than it has been in the past. 

Now the benefit is obviously something which men arc convinced 
it is desirable to have, which is to be retained as long as possible, 
the loss of which is a misfortune; and the maintenance of the 
species depends upon the survival of this conviction, since with¬ 
out it the will to live might cease. Therefore, in order to arrive 
at some estimate of the optimistic attitude, it is necessary to 
examine this contention of the beneficial character of life. 

A general consensus of opinion in ancient and modem times 
has held that the pleasures and the pains of life are, as regards 
an average of lives, maintained in equilibrium. It has been 
observed that in compensation for the ills by which existence 
is surrounded, there are pleasures which, either in fact or in 
anticipation, compensate for them in the majority of cases; and 
that, the death sentence being left out of the calculation, life, on 
the‘whole, is an endurable condition. 

But that which is only endurable cannot be held to be felicitous 
in the true sense of the word, espedslly when, in order that it 
should be so considered, it is necessary to omit the fact of the 
inevitable and often painful passage to an unknown state, or to 
annihilation; and therefore we are forced to conclude that the 
benefit, far from beiug absolute, is of a partial character. H that 
be true, it might be asked whether the partial benefit is of suffi¬ 
cient value to support the claim to optimism, even when it is itself 
supported by a hope of the ultimate acceptability of death. But 
the question whether it is an advantage to pslrtidpate in this 
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pwrtul benefit or not, is one that Jus been left unsolved and to a 
Isijge extent unasked,‘for the reason that it is {uobsbly insoluble. 
U^er the influence of sustenance u>d sex mim have lived and 
fdiived primarily io obtain the bodUy satisfactions edutdi the 
giatification these impnlssB procures; seoondarily. to gratif/ 
oertsai aiqpiiiitioBs tenrii^ w state or to fulfil some 

vBfnriiyj|Ppvd^^ In omamim t*ith theaniini^ th^ 

' lusa;;fai«'a''plan of acrion ^noed' &t'"l||eni by' thi& na^ ;sfiii|.' 
.<j|init''‘«inimninsnt. Sh^ ..as -ia- <sdtiEiie,..'lwson .sq«ij||^. n».' 

riWlBig t^tsmihute tiw xnsa, sdthsr indi^^ 
eaoiU^ Ij a zefnaal to r^^noe; not because <rf ai^ psofa^ 
ssaas of 13» race's future, but because ot a seriidi of iniiibiticau 
jihiS. to derires, hopes, and feats. ^Dhe reasoning has probably 
been to the effect that since life is impose^ m obedieDce to an 
miknown impulse, and rince it requires for its full expression the 
stimulation d the pleasure sense, and since there is a possibility 
of {deasorable life, life must be lived in view of Uie attainment 
of this end in as short a space of time as possible and under the 
best conditions which the strife for the end permits, especiaUy 
as it is possible that death terminates this, os every sensation. 
In addition to this, there have been religious scruples and anticipa* 
tions. It has been observed that at certain times, in prosperity, 
in the absence of disease and the sorrow of bereavement, under 
favourable social and climatic conditions, there was a happiness to 
be experienced from the mere fact of living; and that this appre* 
ciation of the life-stite, when experienced, had the effect not only 
of effacing, in a large degree, the memory of |xevioas suffering, 
but of compensating for it; so that the journey of life, althoagh 
on the whole a rough and often tedious one, was not without some 
plessant stages. Nevertheless, the faculty of experieoctug all 
pleasure, except that of rest, was limited after the attainment of a 
certain age, and the pleasurable experiences of the past were 
replaced by regret for their discontinuauce. Throughout the 
latter portion of existence a haunting sensation was experienced 
of inevitable loss, a loosening of the hold of the individual upon 
the things of life grown dear by long association, a more or less 
painful sn^cioD of the vanity of human aims, and it waa always 
po8BU>le to ask whether, after the pains and toils of life in a 
competing world, after the attainment of knowledge and experi¬ 
ence, the acoomidishment of difiScult and meritoriooa tasks, 
optimism as to the life-state was justified; whettier the oonstani 
procera of renewal and decay, the expenditure of hmnan material, 
was one that wu to be rqohmd in at deplored. 

It is this uncertainty as to the value of existence, which ^ways 
tends to develop into pessiminn, that Metdinikoff has been tte 
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fizsl to Attend to mitigate, but unfcartaiiately tbe.greAter part d 
the gvcainds on which he bases his new optotism am thedretioai, 
and at the present stage of onr knowledge are diffioulk of poof. 
^We cannot tell if it is possible to acquiie the'sense of des^*^ 
especislly when the body is still efficient, and tte chief &ctA,i*%i^ 
iffiotd a podtive bssu for MetchnihoS'soptinoaalii’aie^ 
tka-. d- duease, -the xaishig of tiie. aretage d..l^:-tiieiB(^^ 
4^...taiide^ aoma.pasttt^' towHnii'a''jnii!iit 

' ';Bd'''in'SMdioIo^-£Mai'''^fiinud^ law-iqr lilip' 

the fntore he peeucertained,' we it^^ d 
pmsent eieets and iadioatipns, and altihon^ these certaaaly s how ; 
ns an advanoe in the science of life ealcnlated to increase the ' 
well-being of nearly sill classes of the oominnnity, they also point 
to sn ororstrain of human powers and to an OTentnal exhaustion 
of the earth's resources. Also at whatever age death may over¬ 
take the man of future times, it seems impossible that he can 
ever escape that gradual realisation of lost life which saddens 
the latter part of most existences under the present term. For 
even if the age attained be a hundred and fifty years, each life 
must presnmably have its stages of youth and age, however the 
tissues may endure. Moreover, whatever the state of the body, 
the mind must eventually become surfeited with life experience 
and tend to grow tired or discouraged by reflection, considering 
the ignorance of men as to their origin, ntility, or destiny, and 
the countless generations which must live i^the same ignorance 
until the truth is reached—if it be ever destined to be reached. 
It is, indeed, only this lassitude of mind that can, it seems to us, 
in any way produce that wish for death whidi Metchniki^ antici¬ 
pates, for a mind full of satisfactions would, as we know human 
nature, desire an indefinite continuance of those satisfactions, and 
therefore there would seem to be a contradiction in basing an 
optimistic philosophy upon "the notion of the evcdution of the 
sense of life," iu the conditions named. Old age clings even to 
its diminished pleasures and we cannot conceive a period when 
it would voluntarily relinquish them. It does not seem that the 
evolution of the notion of death could be accomplished eacoepi 
by a gradual and purposive training of the mind to the idea ot 
inexistenoe, and unless human nature ia to be greatly chaaiged,it 
is sImoBt inoonoeivable that such a trainiag oould be efEeoM 
without introducing into the thoughts a permanent d eprem ioh- 
which would certain^ not tend to the fonnstion of an optilnistiq 
view of life. The practice has hitherto been to preserve ^ mind. 
from dwelling bn tiie mevitable fate. It has been tboai^ that 
men, if tb^ srs tfr give the full expression to the hfis impalae. 
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most think of life and the aims of life, and exclude from their 
minds, as far os possible, the thought of its cessation. Only by 
this means, it has been considered, can existence bo preserved 
from lapsing into a condition which is popularly described as 
morbid. It u possible that were men able to exist solely for the* 
purpose of the orthobiosis which Metchnikoff has described as 
“the development of man to the end of attaining long and active 
old age, cnlic^ating in the final period .accompanied by the sensa¬ 
tion of file-satiety of life and of the wish for death,** they might 
iA|{l|ls toT^ti^ eventnal aatie^ whidi is suf^posed to be accompanied 
of satiafaction at haifing acoeimplMied the noHnal. 

3ht considering iia nee& ef hwhan’bbdjr 
siaa bohstaht struggle of the majwity to prod^iie them, ^ 
iiqfiry; to any system oi orthobiosis whi^ must be incurred in 
the wear and tear of the labour for sustenance, as long as present 
methods me employed, no such {nrimaiy aim seems possible. Nor 
do we know, or shall pndwbly ever know, at what age men should 
be satisfied to feel that they had reached the extreme term of 
possible existence, unce if Ae average of life were raised from 
its present figure, there would be no means of ascertaining whether 
a higher and yet a higher could or could not be attained by novel 
processes of living. 

For the above reasons, the evolution of lyTbtchnikoff’s death 
sense seems hypothetical, and even if possible, so far remote as 
to be without the scope of present aspirations. His system is 
none the less a noteworthy attempt to give to men a prospect of 
a happy voluntary termination of existence, instead of the 
unhappy, because generally involuntary end, which has hitherto 
Been their lot. It is the first endeavour to construct with the 
materials which life and the present world afiord, an optimism 
of terrestrial existence which is independent of ulterior ends, in 
so far as it is considered as a system that is self-contained, but 
which transcends these limits if it be considered in its wider 
bearings. For the satisfaction which is desired to be experienced 
for having lived life to the utmost, and of having given to the 
world a life*s experience, evidently connotes co-operation in some 
plan of nature and postulates some final goal of human effort or 
achievement. 

It still remains to inquire whether it is possible to base an 
optimism on that portion of Metchnikoff*s contentions which 
deals with the elevation of the average of life. Here there is no 
theory, but an end which is of possible attainment. Undoubtedly 
by t^ methods which Metchnikoff is by no means hione in 
pointing out, life may be greatly lengthened, presumably the 
period of the sensation of youth prolong, so that in all oases 
where the conditions of life are fevonrable, some consolation will 
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be found in the thought of this prolongation which even the 
Xiresent generation may hope to and has, indeed, already b^u 
to experience. The lease granted to the new-born child will be 
longer than heretofore, and the perspective of a longer period of 
•participation in existence may serve in some measure as a consola¬ 
tion for the groyring loss of faith in the posthumous state on 
the supposed hapinnesB of which so many previous centuries 
relied. But unfortunately for this, as for every other consolation 
whiidi humanity has sought, the new longevity can only ,1^.^ 
obtained by the obsertence of extreme Bobxi|ffy. Xts ^^nii^iiMi^ 
the^Ote, demands a Xonn of stoiaura wbi^ cannot be pnelSitAt 
exmpt at llu^|iijpen^ tbiideaire of intensity of lifB..wliieli 
•gie have e^iarieibed and in satisfacldon o^Uoli^men, from the 
dbwa/bf civOuation, have not only made U|^ at stimulimte destruc¬ 
tive of longevity, bnf h^ve also tended to reduce the ncumal q)ani> 
of life by means of other forms of sense indnigenoe. A desire 
has generally been manifested to obtain the marimnm Whidr the 
human faculties can yield, regardless of the ulterior consequences 
of over-stimulation, and it seems scarcely doubtful that pnoh at 
the momentum which the race possesses now is due to the 
gratification of this wish. A purely stoical ancestry Would prob¬ 
ably not have left the achievements which we have, although 
it is probable that it would have left us a stronger constitution 
and a sounder mind. However this may be, it is certain that 
in the present phase, of unrest and of doubt, any system which 
aims at providing us with a rule of life based on scientific know^ 
ledge cannot be otherwise than interesting. If it were one day 
proved that men must eventually find themselves liberated from 
disease, happily concurrent with the process of mortality, living 
a long and calm existence in a world made moral by the force of 
developed reason, then, no doubt, the prospect would scarcely 
fail to be aHuiing and to increase the value of the life condition. 

At the present stage, if we are hopeful, optimistic, we may 
see signs that at least the first and the last portion of thb 
programme will be carried out. The gradual disappearance of 
the more active forms of cruelty, tiie growth of ^ilanthropiq 
institutions, and the broadening of the idea of justioe, all poini 
to an imiHovement of social morals, and constant proote a|«' 
offered of the increased ability of science, not only to gn0li>‘ 
with disease, but also to destroy the germs by which it is pro^hleed; 
We may not be able to share entirely the faith of MetdluulEbB«,«e 
oven to endorse some of the biological ooncluimnsdn whki|i be 
leans, but .it is difilenlt not to feel indebted to hkb'; 
tried to place os on the teack of an optimism existiiMie illiira 
from the facts of life itself, and open to the ta«ting«i of eAp^jwiwwi 
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Jjn> ^ creed is p^haps the only one to wfaioh Gabriele 
jP*AnnnTir.io is abeohitely faithful. In thi^q^t he has given 
La tiatie to the world, and it may weB hi said that no production 
ul modem times has so stimulate the imagination of the Italian 
p^le or been received by them and the Press with such enthu¬ 
siastic inteitit. La Nave is the tenth and moat important of 
D'Annunzio’s works, the argument of which is set ^>rth in a 
prologne and three episodes. 

The prologue opens in the middle of the sixth century ” In 
an island of the Venetian Estuary,” where fugitives hw the 
Barbarian Hordes and some inhi^itants of the idanda of the 
Lagoons have taken refuge and are preparing to build their htune. 
'These were pre-Venetian times, but from this foundation sprang 
the Queen of the Adriatie, the Venice of the future. On the left 
side (d the scene a Basilica is shown still unfinished, and in 
the background there are piles of buildings, masts of ships, and 
the high tow^ on which the Maestro delU dcgue keeps his vigil, 
whilst on the other side are scattered houses and a turning 
miltwheeL The inhabitants have already provided for their civil 
and raisons needs by establishing a Head of the Tribunes and a 
Bead of the Church. But their first TrH»nne, Orso Faledr»— 
accused of extdrtioo and robbery, and, above all, of secret dealings 
witb the Gbseks—has been deposed from power, and with his 
four sons has suffered tbh torture of having his eyes put out 
with red-hot irms, acoordiug to the ferocious custom of Byzan¬ 
tium. The Bishop, within the Basilica, is at the point of death, 
and the announcement oil the pasnng of his soul is mranentarily 
expect. bnMde, the peojde hiny themselvM with thdr daily 
toS, and a lunniiDg file ^ diaeaauon «aaas amongst them sa-to 
their Common future. Some express ^ir fears of thdr luurb^ve 
foes, ethos are stiKmoie abnned. at the d^ditiohi of the duftnsg 
•andsjrfthe^goons, viheieitipe^ ft^ tenure^ some handlOlB 
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of ewrth, tlwy are building their honre; The flow of aeven rivian 
and tlwir tribataries menace them!;— 

“ fluiai odn tiitti i- tc[bvtadi,;< 

4B|' ' f fiT iiriliiifl'i -: spoilt 

OMa peeano.iiot la Boatm pdktef 

wb cminhi^ '’ aalia'i^ 

.''d’Areaa^'.‘ v.'" " \ 

' An nnei^iected voice from the aanmit of the SaaSM 
anawen:— 


8u la Maval 

On Oie Bbipl 

• 

The populace ia ao impreBaed with thia prophecy, apparently 
fallen from Heaven, that they fall on their kneea in prayer. In 
the meantime the partisans in favour of the rival faction of the 
G-iatici exult in their decision to confer the Dictatorship on Marco 
Oratico and the Pallium upon his brother Sergio on their return 
from the East with the Holy Belies which the Venetians hold 
in veneration. 

The crowds become more and more excited, singing anthems 
to the Blood of Martyrs, when suddenly Orso Faledro, the blinded 
Tribune, appears amongst them, followed closely by his four sons. 
He breaks out into a tiunult of anger and sorrow, reminding the 
people of the frightful tortures that he and his children have 
suffered, and hurling imprecations a^inst those who are about 
to return, and on whom the multitude wishes to shower supreme 
honours. These maledictions anger the Deaconess Ema, the 
mother of Marco and Sergio, who appears now on the steps of 
the Basilica holding the Cross aloft, and reviles Faledro tar his 
past crimes, of which he still declares himself innocent. It should 
hero be mentioned that two of his persecuted family are still free, 
and, over the seas, are preparing ^heir revenge. These are 
Giovanni Faledro, who fights in the Army of Nerses, the herous 
Eunuch com man ding the Justinian Legions; and Basiliola, &e 
wild, lawless, and beautiful creature who becomes the dominating 
evil genius of discord and destruction between the brothsre 
Oratid. D’Annunzio describes her as a Vampire tO; whom, all 
mankind becomes a natural prey, who excels in arehety, like ^ 
fantastic Francesca of D’Annunzio’s other tragedy, acta lifea 
legendary Theodora of Procopius and Sardou, and dano^^^hb%h 
Salome of the Evangelist, of Flanbot, of 6nderm|su^: ^^ 
Oscar Wilde. And now Basiliola aoives a 
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where ske has been seoret^ dbtaiin^ the aid of Nanea: fihe 
...appears on the soene. more heauttfol than ever, and at once 
attempts to ingratiate herself witlt tito Deaconess and the popn- 
^ lace, oonoealing the designs of vengeance aronaed in her heart hy 
the appalling spectacle ptesented to her by the sufferings of her. 
father and brothers. Ideanwhile, soun^ of joy and triumph 
announco the arrival of the ship and ^ landing ot Marco and 
Sergio Gratioo with the Holy Belies. In their presence the 
voice of the people clamours loudly for the dying Bistop to appear 
on the threshold of the Basilica to receive the victorious brothers, 
whilst the splendid procession moves forward to the sound of 
music and singing. But at first the doors of the Basilica remain 
closed,—there is a pause of suBpenBe,-'and then.thcy are suddenly 
flung open, and the form of the moribund Bishop is seen supported 
by acolytes, and in answer to the vociferatiohs of the crowd, who 
implore him to name his successor, it is announced that with 
his dying breath he has nominated Sergio. 

•'ll PaUio a Sergio I” 

It is a complete triumph for the Qratico party, which, silencing 
the isolated protests of those who doubt the truth of the statement, 
claimB the Pallium for Sergio and the Dictatorship for Marco 
Dratico, who is immediately proclaimed Tribune of the Sea. 
In a fine speech he poetically evokes the name of Borne and 
joins it to that of the Venetian ix«ople, for whom he prophesies 
future glories-when her navies shall sail forth to conquer the 
world. The fiery eloquence of this s])cech ronses the populace 
to a delirium of patriotism :— 

" Arm the great Ship! " ^hey exclaim. 

*' Call her Totus Mundus ! ” 

And they cry out that they will cut down whole forests of trees 
to build ships for the Tribune of the Seas and for their country. 

Then Marco Gratico is enthroned amidst the noise of trumpets 
and the joyful sounds of music and singing, and his triumph is 
comideted by the presence of Basiliola, who makes an offering to 
him of her sightle^ father and brothers, and of her own beauteous 
self. 

“Iona per te la rosa del hottina I “ 

After which she dances for him the dance nf Victory, waving 
in one hand her naked sword, and. in the other a lighted torch, 
and Marco is visibly conquered by her fasdnations. 

The inoloigue ends with this commencement of BasUiola’s subtle 
vengeance, and with the double oonse(9»tion of Marco as Tri|nine 
and Sergio as Bishop. 

In the first ejnsode we no.longer see a vast horiaon oowded 
with buildings and people, Ap interval has elapsed, and ^ 
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rivalaot ICaicp in the poaaeaaion of Baailiola^ 
aaanmption of the Tribnne’e power, had 
.amongat thoae who inflicted tortnie upon the Falf^^ 
with drawn bowa guard the approach to *hi<» living a^piiiioininf 
The j^iaonera are inviaible, but from the depth ,of the hbciildn: 
jut their furioua and hungry criea are heard. They danoour fair 
bread and water, and eurae the name of the deapot Marco Qiatkio. 
One of them, a atonecutter, Qauro, ia conaumed with fever, and , 
in hia frenzy dreama that he aeea Baailiola and impknea her 
to kill him. Baailiola appeara, clothed in a Greek tunic and 
wearing a ridbly-jewelled girdle about her bine. Aa ahe leana 
over the pit the priaonera recogniae her and, maddened with rage 
and hate not unmiaed with deaiie, cry to her to put them out 
of their misery and let them die by her hand. The voice of 
Ganro is heard above all the rest. The stonecutter, in delirium, 
exhorts Baailiola to deal him instant death, and, in order to goad 
her to do BO, hurls vituperations and frightful abuse at her. 
aa she still seems inclined to spare him, he finally taunts her by 
boasting that it was he who seared her brothers’ eyes with red-hot 
irons. Baailiola is transported with fury, she hesitates no longer, 
and, snatching a bow from one of the archers, shoots the pnamier 
dead. This act fills his companions in the pit with such a fury 
of lust and of blood that they yell to her to deal to them a similar 
drath, and one by one, shrieking the most infamona abuse, they 
are shot down by the sure aim of the unerring markswoman. 

This atrocious scene is broken by the appearance of the Monk; 
Traba, who comes to drive away the Pagan Woman who has 
corrupted Marco Gratico, and, by her lascivioua conduct, is an 
offence to the Beligion of Christ. 

Baailiola defies him by declaring herself to be sent by God 
to destroy those who have put out tiie eyes of her father and 
her brothers, ruined her house, and destroyed her riu». The 
zealous priest then turns his reproaches upon Marco; Gratico,. 
who has joined them, reminding him of his mother, the Deaconess 
Ema, who, to express her horror at the dissolnte life he is living 
with Baailiola, has retired to the Island of Costanziaca; an^ 
finally he urges him to throw hia infamous oompuaion feto tlxl. 
Fossa Fnia. ' 

But Basilidla knows how to exercise her subtle art of aedncition;i :: 
she loosens her tunic, displaying the beauty of her bnkl fhd .||p^v 
whilst the Monk finally tries to arouse the Tribune 
Voluptuous dream in which he is lost, and only .papHiiIty'';p)«(^^ 
when he anrumnoea to him that his bfether 
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IVom afar a mystmoaa diant ia heaxd, aod Baiailktot ler 
doublix^ her ibacinationa, mnrmnni ambitkais dreama in Ifitfeo'a 
ear. Is he not the Conqueror who ahdl aail in hie famoua Ship to 
the conquest of the world? Shall his strength be wasted amidst 
the shifting sands of the Lagoons when the azure Sea of the 
East beckons alluringly with a promise of riches and power? 
The Fagan Woman describes to him the City of Constantine, 
the new Borne on the Bosphorus, and inspires him with the desire 
that he, the Tribune of the Lsgooi», shall mount the Throne 
as Emperor and successor of Justinian, *who, bereft of his 
Theodora, is growing old. Marco, completely subjugated by h<‘r 
ardent words and glowing descriptions, prostrates himself l>efon:^ 
the beautiful woman whose splendid red-gold hair falls about 
her like a mantle, hair with which at one moment he tlireatens 
to strangle her, hair that centuries later glows on the canvas of 
Titian and Veronese. Victory gleams in the eyes of the revenge¬ 
ful Basiliola, and she calls upon Marco, grown tame and servile, 
to cover her bare shoulders with his Boyal mantle ; — 

" Son troppo nuda! ” 

she says, and bids him gather up her tunic and her jewelled girdle 
which she has cast upon the ground : — 

" O despnto, raccoglimi 
la cintura e la tunica. . . . Su, curvati . . . 

Ntm avere onta. . . . Vedi? ?! taiito breve 
(Aceennando alia cintura) 
cbe, ae ia chiudi, bai gia la tua corona.’* 

The second episode reveals the Atrium of the Basilica under 
a starry sky, and from the open doors of the church a long hoe 
of votive lamps are shown, in front of each of which u dancer 
stands. And now the full purpose of Basiliola is revealed. Her 
scheme is to infuriate one brother against the other, urging them 
on to fraticide, and, with the arrival of her own brother, Giovanni 
Faledro, accompanied by the Greeks and other foreign Legions 
lent him by Narses, to exterminate the Gratica party and restore 
Paganism. As the scene opens, she is discovered outside the 
Basilica assisting at a Baixshanalian feast which is presided over 
by Sergio the Bishop. The tables are loaded with wines, and 
the people crowd about them in an excited state, whilst the 
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is s^jQt^ from faotion to faction : tiiose who am feasting opikid 
Sergio, but the zealots corse him,.caQing him a perjured Idcm^t 
The goests, excited with tme, invite BamUola to dance to th^ 
the dance of the Seven Candelabra, and die, audacioody defying 
the zealote, rises op, grasping her sword, and declares that she 
will again dance for them the Dance of Victory. Disregarding 
the mingled clamonr of vituperation and delight, she dances exelt* 
ingly, brandishing her two-edged weapon. She still embodies 
an implacable vengeance, but before the next day dawns she 
will have known thd Bed Dawn of Death. The dance becomes 
more and more frenzied, inflaming the guests and the people 
with voluptuous desires, whilst the zealots grow more and more 
violent in their protests against the sacrilege of the orgy, which 
they insist must cease. The priest Teodoro seizes the Cross from 
the door of the Basilica, and the Faithful arm themselves with 
staves to drive away the profane crowds; a scene of tumult and 
violence succeeds the Bacchanalian revel, in which the zealots are 
victorious, and they demand in return that the Pallium shall 
be wrested from Sergio, who, during the obscene dance and the 
combat of the two factions, remained taciturn and unmoved. 
Hatred fur Basiliola and her new lover grows stronger and 
stronger as the Pagan crowds arc overcome by the impetuous 
strength of the Faithful; they clamorously incite the priest 
Teodoro to tear the Pallium from Sergio, and to put Basiliola 
to death, but she, standing at bay before an altar, still brandishes 
her sword, and harangues the mob in defiance. Suddenly the 
exclamations of the people announce the arrival upon the scene 
of Marco, and Basiliola, dropping her two-edged sword before 
the feet of Sergio, comes forward to offer a cup of wine to the 
Tribune; but ho scornfully pours it upon the ground, and turns 
threateningly to his brother, accusing him of {wrfidy and treason. 
The Bishop’s answers are proud and contemptuous, and the two 
brothers face each other with hatred in their hearts; then comes 
the deadly contest between them, provoked by Basiliola, who 
goads Marco on to fight his brother by infuriating taunts, and 
counsels them both to invoke the Judgment of God, a decision 
which the people also force upon them. Sergio forgets that he 
is Priest and Bishop, and, listening only to his rage and hate, 
throws off the Pallium and arms himself to fight his brother 
in a terrible duel. They fling themselvM on each other vrith 
savage cries. At first Marco is wounded in the face, and tiien 
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f the Tribnne langaa al hit brother w viideistly that he Idlla him 
on tbe spot, sUttixig opm the jugular Tein. 

*' The populace eodaims Marco Orataco and the "Judgment 
of God," but he, for the moment, seems stunned vrilh horror, and. 
says 

'* Fkwa, spread tbe purple over the body ol the First>bom. He waa a 
Hwo. . . • 

Faledta, neiUier the eword nor the treachery served you.” 

Bauliola has followed the fortunes of the duel with frenzied 
interest, and has even tried to favour Sergio by waving her 
mantle in Marco’s face, and now it is on her that the Tribnne 
turns, his fury and hatred. He seizes her by the hair, and, after 
wiping his bloody sword upon her long red-gold tresses, he hands 
her over to the custody of his archers. At this moment a fresh 
clamour of sound is heard in the distance, and it is announced 
that Giovanni Faledro, Basiliola’s brother, is attacking the Island 
with three thousand men. Marco Gratico rushes away, followed 
by his soldiers, crying:— 

" Gristo e Sant’ Ermagoral ” 

and succeeds in vanquishing the Faledro party a second time. 

In the third and last episode the Ship is seen completed and 
perfect, and it is in this act that the poet pours forth his happiest 
and noblest l3fTics. The good Ship " Totus Mundus,” constructed 
with enthusiasm by the people, is ready to be launched, and 
crowds of the populace (who fill the scene from first to last) are 
singing and working. The Basilica is visible on one side, and 
in the centre of the scene stands the flaming altar of the Sea 
(ik>ds, to which Basiliola is bound. Close beside her the execu¬ 
tioner heats the sword which the Bishop held when he was 
killed, and with its red-hot point is about to put out her eyes. 
The Catechumens chant in the Basilica, and the people collect 
round the Deaconess Ema, who, having returned from exile after 
the tragic death of her son, harangues the people with words 
of prophecy and hope. She has no tears to weep, but predicts 
the dispersion of the Venetians and the destruction of their Islands 
mdess they amend thbir ways and take new heart and courage, 
when, she declares, God will help them to raise up a triumphant 
City from the foundations of the Sea. Upon this the populace 
breaks into exultation, whilst she, growing more and more inspired 
and prophetic, describes the glories of the future City that shall 
emerge from the Adriatio, superb and majestio with palaces of 
marble and towers of gold, and a thousand ships which shall 
victariously ride the seas. The blare of trumpets mix with the 
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excited'crka ctf the people, and flien Maioo among. 

them folly umed, and, in the midst a he 

announces to the multitode that he elects to go ais«y 9IKA)- 
Ship to expiate his sin, far from his oonntxy, where a n^ bapthfp 
awaits him in the tempest;— 

“ lo mi bottdiioo dalla pateis mi*, 
lo mi reddo dalla mia ndioe. 

Prendo la Nave oho ooitnuse U mio 
Animo; ool mio animo mi psrto. 

E la foriuna son mi puA piu nuooere. 

Mi libaiteMerd nella tempesia. ” 

“ That is the atonement,” (the; wj around him.) 

” Go and regain the Adriatic I 

Sail td Alezandrial 

Resoue the relics of the Evangelist 1 *' 

Before setting sail, Marco Gratico implores his mother, if she 
cannot forgive him, at least to show him a sign of approval and 
farewell, and at that moment the voice of Basiliola arrests the 
workmen who are making ready to launch the Ship into the 
Sea. She cries out to Marco Grotico not to forget her in that 
supreme moment. The implacable Deaconess, enraged by that 
unexpected cry, turns to the executioner and urges him to hasten 
her torture and to cut off her hair. But the beauty of Basiliola 
exercises once more a supreme fascination. The executioner does 
not dare to touch her, even when the Deaconess incites and 
menaces him. Basiliola declares herself ready to die, to be killed 
by the hands of the Deaconess herself, but she implores them not 
to allow her to survive the torture of blinding. In wonderful 
verse she cries :— 

" Oenti, gentl, avete preio 
gioja dagU ooohi miei. Sou graadi. Anoora 
una volta miratelil .... 

Vi sowenga di loro oho vi parvsro 
1 vosiri marl. ... 

Eon li gpegnetel Eon li dUtrnggetet " 

“ Peoplal These e;ea of mine were a joy to yoa ! . . . Iiodr at them once » 
more. . . . The; leemed to ]rou to reflrot the colour of ;our leae. ... Do 
not quenoh their light I Do not deetro; them I ” . 

And she turns once more to Marco G^tico, reminding him 
that she is of the race of the Aquileian B<matlBr, and.that a 
as great as he should honour his enemy, an enemy wholiad fought 
valiantly against those who had shed her people's blood. Moved 
by her mysterious and compelling charm, the Tribune loosens 
her bonds, and she speaks humbly to him, reminding him of her 
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lore and her prophecy, and offering Um her Ufe,—without farther 
deceit, to follow him to the wan. 

“ The Eagle of Aqnileia at the Prow,” Marco cries in a frenzy, 
raising her aloft. 

“Manoava a queaia Kava 
la figura di prua .... 

Ce Ilia data U Dio tramendo 
Eoeolal £ bella. Voi la inchloderamo 
fra la due ciibie.'* . . . 

Aquila d'Aquileia, a prua, a prua I 
O Faledra, ti do la bella mortet ’’ 

“ Thanka be to OodI ” cries Marco, 

“The Ship larked a Figure-head, O, comrades I 
The great Qod has giveu us one! 

Behold her I How beautiful she is! 

Wo will nail her to the prow! < 

The eagle of Aquileia at the prow! 

O, Faledra, I will giro you a beautiful death! " 

But Basiliola has chosen her own death. ... On the gold of 
the Boman coinage she has failed to impress the effigy of her 
queenly beauty, but at least the golden heart of the fire shall 
receive it, and, running towards the altar, she flings herself into 
the flames, as one who long athirst drinks fiery death at one deep 
draught. The flames catch her long, unbound hair, and in an 
instant she is wrapped in a sheet of fire. The soldiers wave 
their shields and shout in horror and ainazement, whilst the 
lieople cry:— 

" Praise be to God 1 ” 

And Marco calls to her once or twice in tones of admiration. 
Then the truraiiets blare again, and the people rend the air with 
anthems and prayers and praises of the Ship. 

“ God of the stroug. Sanctify the Ship, 

King of the Sook, Sanctify the Ship. . . . 

Protect, oh God, the liberty of the Venetinne, 

Hdd us in strength and liberty." 

.4nd to these sounds of joy and prayer the great Ship *' La 
Nave ” glides into the water. 

“ La Patria su la Kave! ” 

Such is the so-called tragedy that D’Annunzio ius given us. 
A spectacle loaded with elaboration of detail, crowded with per¬ 
sonages, and set in a frame of glittering beauty, which, in spite 
of its many tragic elements, is no real tragedy, but rather an 
heroic drama. 

Compared with the poet’s other dramas. La Nave is the most 
ambitious. Inspired with the spirit of patriotism, he seeks to 
reinvoke the glories of the pest, reminding the nation of its 
former maritime trinmphe, and to stimulate it to further greatness. 
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The idea ie a fine one, and no other poet of onr da^ ooold have 
oompiled such a work, which, if the style ia in places too atadied, 
artificial, and pedantic, contains some passages of singular beauty. 
^The legendary story, steeped in mjrstioism and tymbolism, 
and rendered in sonorous versificaton, is characteristic of 
D'Annunzio’s rich imagination, but, though he is a master of 
phrases, he is not master of his idea, for be is more apt to 
think of his scenic effects than of the spirit of the drama. 

^ At times the never-ending change of scene,—however beautiful, 
—wearies and distracts the attention, besides retarding the 
clearness of the action, and the poet does not seem to distinguish 
the realisable from the umealisable, nor understand that certain 
feelings are too deep for human expression, and that elaborate 
scenic effects do not suffice when the soul of the work is lacking. 

At some of the psychological moments when a hidden meaning 
seems about to bo revealed, D’Annunzio breaks the thread and 
bursts into one of those flourishes of rhetoric to which he is too 
often prone. 

Compared with his other works. La Nate takes a secondary 
place. La figlia di Jorio stands out as the best work that the 
]x>et has hi^erto given ns from the dramatic point of view,—as 
a stage play,—whilst, as a literary work, its clear, simple style 
is nnmarred by any affectations, and the depth of its tragic powm* 
is remarkable. 

Francesca da Rimini is equally beautiful; there are passages in 
it that arc unrivalled in power and pathos, and La Citti Morta, 
though written in quite another manner, must be classed beside 
both these works in merit, whilst La Oioconda, the most modem 
of D’Annunzio’s plays, is perhaps the most human in its poignant 
interest. 

The title La Nave tells its own story. The Ship is the symbol 
of the glorious Venice of the future, and the opening invocation,— 
the hymn to the Adriatic, which contains some of the most 
inspir^ lines in the drama, is the keynote to the whole play :— 

Odi, signore Iddio grande e tremendo 
eui fooer grido i padri combatiando 
eu le rembatc: qut*sto (dilo t'seoendu 

A 11 Rogo o U Faro. 

Tra Pola e Albooa preaio del Quoinaro 
tagUai I'abete nudaee e 11 lauro amaro 
e la rdvete unta ron raodaro 

dells bipenne; 

e, come giunai 11 loguo drlle antesne 
s 11 legno del oorbame alia perenne 
(ronda doUa ViUoris, mi sowenne 

dl tutti 1 motti, 
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.4i taM ia4;"aav«WMT''Miiti'aii^ 

•oMo tl fo^ 41 taW 

wMo il goigo. d» tna|Uoliiiaj»: 1 

• Mor ^^NodK, 
lb diati; 0 IddSo «lMt vai^i * linumilU 
net Ibr 1* 0 lidlo oh*- la eona^, 

i aivmiti 1 Tifoati toran qudU 

ehs Hpra il Mora 
U maguiflohetuiBOi lopTa U Han 
ti glorificheiaiuio, lopra 0 Han 
t’eSriran mina a aangve dall’dtan 

aha porta itwtm. 

Fa di toUi Ooeanl U Him Noatrol 

Arnoa. 

And again, at the end of the drama, when La Nave is launched, 
the poet eziffeBsee in splendid lines his febling that the future 
depends to a great extent on the nation’s position as a naval and 
mercantile power, and his desire to inspire the Italy of to-day 
with the ambition to " let the future copy fair the past." The 
greatest part in the drama is played by the populace, which holds 
the stage almost from first to lastr and is the guiding spirit of 
the action; it is composed of the two factions Gratica and Faledra 
and also of naval companies, workpeople, priests, seamen, 
prisoners, processional chorus, chorus of catechumens, dancers, 
companies of helmsmen and pilots, singers, and trumpeters, a 
vast crowd, whose violent sayings confuse the reader and the 
spectator, and combine to make up one-third of the book. 

Beside the powerful and dominating voice of the chorus, the 
fantastic and 83 nnbolic characters of the chief personages are over¬ 
whelmed and fade into insignificance; the drama seems full of 
fugitive ideas, and it appears as if D’Annunzio had conceived two 
dramatic stories, that of the Ship and that of Basiliob, and had 
tried unsuccessfully to fuse the two into one. 

The launch of the Ship, with its influence on the future of 
Venice, is a patriotic histmical event, into which the tragic story 
of Basilida is woven only to supply the incentive that drove Marco 
Oratico away. He says :— 

“ aadsTSiiia lungi s rioouoacera 
U 4oud^ tils piu grande 

sparanss. Mai sii|||ja i j^urtori 
ebs non tomano. . 

Liike his othw woidu, the d|aina ;is unduly long (the premUre 
of Franeetea da Rimini finished ai o’clock in the tnmiing I). 
and there are wearisome (ofigwiprsv besides other passages of 
w posa a nature thiA wm played the pm^ of Badliola, 

insisted on having them eat oht. Th^ were notably in the 
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^ dining the BeoBbat4fl||l^£hiiguet. 

D'ABnatuoo haa alvaja delated in; <d>8onring tbh nseii^aig:^ Ida 
yetaaa bjrtbe dioioe of words that ate nnlowwn to evito 
•oultivated Italians, and in La Nave in particulw there; ans h 
number of terms that Italians do not nndmstand. The poet has 
hid recourse to the Afartne Dictionary of ail Agee compiled by 
Gnglielmotti, for the nautical and other terms he uses which are 
not to be found in the ordinary dictionary. 

In the story of the play itself there are three points on which ! 
we differ from D’Annunzio. First, it is historicany incorrect to 
describe Byzantium as decadent in the sixth century; an Empire 
that lasted for another nine centuries could not rightly be called 
decadent. 

Secondly, althougB but faint and scarce fragments of l^endary 
history have been handed down to us of those early pre>yeneti8n 
times, the Cathedrals of Torcello and Grado and the nuni^us 
monasteries scattered on the Islands of the Estuary bear witness 
that the inhabitants were a Gk)d-fearing jieople, and a further 
light is thrown upon the period in the Chronicon Venetum, 
written by the Doge Andrea Dandola of the Pontificate of St. 
Mark in 1339, and also by the famous epistle written by 
Gassiodoro to the Maritime Tribune (Tribunis Maritimorum 
Senator Fraefectus Fraetorio), which existed in 630. 

The people described by these writers must have been simple, 
honest, industrious, and proud of their hardly-won freedom, 
devoting their lives to navigation and trade, and believing in Gk>d 
and the Saints. A sober, austere community very unlike the 
ferocious, corrupt, and bestial people of D’Annunzio’s drama in 
the Island he describes as “ un’ Isola dell' Eetmrio Veneto," and 
whether it be Grado, Torcello, Malamocco, or Bivoalto, he depicts 
it as a lesser Byzantium, pervaded by religious mania, sexual 
frenzy, and luxurious paganism. 

Ttdrdly, the character of Basiliola is an inartistic exaggeration. 
The Faledra, who symbolises Paganism and the conflict between 
the surviving Fagan tendencies, which were a hindrance to 
progress, and the rising new Christiapi^, a force which even 
then was urging the idanders S'**** naval and 

mercantile power, was the UrfjjHre’VnvQNlrhf a. noble nioe, 
and if die had bwn descaH^BB a proud and diaste creature, 
how much more sublime'th« vengeance she 
jflanned in which die BaB||||edi|iier own puaty to bring abodl ^ 
the destruction and deatHTt^llrothers ] It is dilEi^ 

to bdieye that Marco amj^R^^|^b|(i^uld Itove been so 
inflamed with jealooey as torasdblood 
impure, and shameless a courtesan^i &dlibla... 



ti—tke V airtirt 
—4bete are Mane noble end inqiind paanges in this wondnliil 
work. Amongst the most pow^nl ia the first speech of Ibico 
Gratioo, which nnfblds the whole programme of the iwaritimBf 
future of Venice 


0 geuU la cui terra i fiumi predano, 
senza terrore udite queiio tiKmOa 
senea doglie di morte e aenia tiemito: 
beo ai moltiplicate rallegreaza, 
peroccht Bio maadert aopra a voi 
giomi quail non furan mai aeduti, 
non di diaadvimento ma d'imperio. 


with much more to the same effect, ending thus :— 

Iddio le diasu : * 

" A to verrt la gloria dei niiei muri, . . . . 
Anna la prora t‘ aalpa verso il Mondn! ” 


Others of equal power and beauty are those of the blind Tribune, 
Orso Faledro, in the prologue, Basiliola’s proud and pathetic 
appeal to the despot;— 


() Gratico, deapoto. 
dovi; sei? dove arl? Odiiiii! Gooru 
lu tiia nctnica, tu rhe hvi pii'i produ 
d'ogni prode. Kon aci, non ai-i tu qurgli 
die spandoHti la gloria ddia cUimidc 
sopro il coriio dd Veitcovo. po'grand! 
suoi colpi? KbbciK.', d, bo (^ombatiuto 
non ungbie u roatro, d, von vamc oil uiiiinii. 
d, con iinpcto e fmdc; bo giicrrcggiato 
con tutte I'armi, at, tutta la guerra. 
ho macchinato tutUi lo vendotUi, 
o accecalorc, n straziu del mio aaugiic. 

K non io aono dunque una guerricra 
degna die tu mi ricnnoaca iimauzi 
alia morte? Koq cbiedo clic tu atenda 
la porpora au me tgit da to I'ebbi; 
ricordatene!) ma che tu mi laaci 
questa die mi ricopre, ehe con mu 
naeque, con me duo volte coronata 
(la parols di Oaurol). Pel uiio bacio 
' I valevB il Mondn, 

Riconoarimi 


romana. Non la i 
tKm la intgitoal Ond 
Tof^mi dalle otpd 
pipidimi au la ns 
e ZuiU‘>S4>ortaci : 
e gatUllI 

vada nalJI^BMi ^ 


quileia 
I nemieo, 

^ Bii prindpe. 
me 

bhe rara; 
o getlaoi; 
'oh’io 
la terzB 



and pet forth by the did Pihrt'Xjfiieip Fido 

to be allowed to aooompuiy Muio <3!n^ dh' 
he sets anil to conquer the world :— 

OioTine, per i legni della Stelle 
• eui tanti e tont'anni foron llsat 
queati miei oodhi logori, onolie me 
prendi au la tua Nave. . . . 

. . . . O Navarcu, io vogUo enconi 
acrutsre dalla prua le Stelle eteme. 

Se I'occhio falla, 11 cuore eeperto aa. 

Non laseiarmi perire negli atagni. 

Prendimi teco all' ultima fortuna. . . . 

The mise-enscine of the play is magnificent, the accumulation 
of effects and events marvellous,—for D’Annunzio has, without 
scruple, sacrificed etery other consideration to the desire to 
conquer the public,—and yet his drama bewilders and confuses the 
min d and the eye, but does not speak to the heart. The cfpirit 
of the epoch seems to have escaped him, and, in spite of the 
profound research and distinguished talent it displays, it will 
not live. Instead of a moving page of history he has given us 
a phantasmagoric and legendary spectacle as beautiful as it is 
unconvincing. 

Ethel M. de Fonbl.«qce. 

(Mm. Arthur Harter.) 

N.B.—Sines the shove article was written an interesting lecture was given 
at Florence by Pompeo Molmenti (the author of Tht Hittory of I’ettiee), ..on 
April 9th, for the Dante Society. The anbject of the lecture vras "Venice in 
the Time of Dante," and in the commencement allnaion waa made to "a 
recent dramatic poem " (La Nave), which is not to be taken serionaly as far as 
history is concerned. 'The Venetian writer went on to say that poetry and 
not history is expected from a poet, whose imaginary facts and incidents, woven 
into a groundwork of romance, must be considered as artistic fantasy, and 
never as historically correct. He then quoted from the famous letter writtra 
by Cassiodoro to the Maritime Tribunes, and commented upon the difference 
between fact and fable, the diffetertce betwMn the sober, puns, laborious people 
of Venetian history, and the vicious, luxurious, violent people of D’Aimnnxio'a 
romantic drama. 



ITALIAN BRALISSC AND ABT. 


Doss the idealist or the realist produce the greatest art? 

Lot OB see what ate the characteristics of the realist tempera¬ 
ment, and at the same time determine what is the Englishman’s 
attitude towards artistic expression in general. 

There is a salient difference between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Latin which he who runs may read—^the one type tends to the 
formatian of character, tire other is exclusiTely intellectual. I 
take the Italians to be not only the typical Latin nation, but the 
typical realists, and their mental characteristics are strictly 
dependent on their realism. We northerners are idealists; we are 
an interior people; in our spirit as in our country there are long 
twilights, and there is no abundance of pitiless, compelling 
sunlight. The things we see, when they are merely intellectual 
appreciations, are not very clear-cut, and we willingly draw a veil 
—such as nature draws for us—which leaves behind it myst^, 
something unfathomed and unexplained, something Mndly, 
illogical, reticent, obstinate, self-deluding. But the realist 
demands no mysteries which depend on not having looked behind 
the curtain, and his iimate intellectual freedom makes it impossible 
for him to create the limitations which the idealist willingly 
imposes on himself. The Italian is the most unprejudiced man 
in Europe. We are not a quick-witted people, and we are not 
a#open-minded people; serried ranks of pre-judgments prevent 
the hostile approach of a new idea: but the IttJians are the one 
people—as has been pointed out by one of their compitriots— 
who cany with them no prevenient judgments, who “cherisli 
no idols.” A man of this race has no use for an idea but to see 


it as it is. He has no veil of prejudice ready to throw over its 
naked truth as it approaches him, no cloak of convention, no 
cherished illusion whi^ must be saved at all costs on the principle 
of tant pit pour let faitt, no mystical necessity for self-delusion 
whid) wards off the possibility of seeing a thing as it is in and for 


itself. Hence the Italian strips everything, denudes it, tears away 


its drapery, ext 
ptiless tight otS 
always and ev& 
loveliness of Ata 
is the persunio 
hear; and amai|i 
a veil over the ci 
the half-truths 


I there ii 


S unblinking gaze in the 
1 his eyes which demands 
der dealing. The special 
lorth, on the other hand, 
one is not to see, not to 
ent idealism which draws 
8 to illustrate from within 
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The hold which the Italians ha«e <jih in its 

tqtn, a direct result of their temperament. 11^ been 
called a vital people,” a people i£ve and alert oh the fide of 
the vital necessities—by which is by no means meant the materialr 
estic—who tend to form a general ssthetical, as opposed to ethieal. 
awareness. It is a temperament at once less coane of filne Hum 
the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon, less brutal, but more wanton. 

A nation of realists is not aziatocratiic. All aristocracy involves 
some kind of hedging round of people and things, something taken 
for granted, placed beyond question; and the rehlist feels no need 
for that clothing and concealing of what we see vrith our eyes, 
which is characteristic of all aristocratic and idealist peoples. 
Here is a distinction which profoundly affects national domestici¬ 
ties. The crude simplicity of domestic life everywhere in Italy, 
where the orderly of ft cavalry ofBcer will return along the streets 
of the capital carrying his superior's clean shirt in a red cotton 
handkerchief in one hand, and the pennyworth of milk for his 
breidiiast in the other, contrasts strangely with our English life 
which the late Lady Acton found so “ ponderous.” The fact is 
that the Englishman finds it imperiously necessary to hide the 
working of the machinery, especially in his domestic life. The 
silver cream jug knows nothing of the existence of the cow, and we 
affect a supreme ignorance of the processes by which the finished 
result has been achieved. The Englishman, unlike the Italian, 
is not satisfied with a thing for itself—as he is not satisfied with 
life for its own sake; he wants to secure an illusion about it. 

There is here, no doubt, a form of self-respect; the evideneUlltl, 
a moral reticence which is no quality of our Mediterranean 
neighbours. But at the other end of the scale this kind of reticence 
and idealism degenerates into quite another quality, and is respon¬ 
sible for our snobbishness. The ideal which makes life worth 
living to an Englishman may be paradise or mere lucre, and what 
is at one end of the scale a manifestation of the hero-worship 
which has such solid roots among Teuton and Anglo-Saxon, may 
become a heavy vulgar snobbishness, idealising an unworthy object, 
at the other. The Italian is not a snob. One may see him maidng 
his best bow to a fine coat; but he sees the man underneath. He 
likes the fine coat, it is gay, fit, protmrcuiSMi^^ altogether 
delightful. It adds to the sunq^^ilr nice wur^. Also he may 
profit by it. So he bows. B^avbat may be taken for snobbish¬ 
ness in Italy is a result of the i^pervading realism^ which imjdies 
a hyper-sensitiveness to external impresrions. 1%e snob an 
Englishman magnifies the |nan beneath the ooai{ he ia blindbd« 
as though be were in the prtfeiice of (mother dbay; and 

seems inoapable of seeing hiih as he ii 

•**v^-* 
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Bnt if the Italian is not aristocratic, he is imperialistic. Italian 
civilisation is based on that Boman civilisation which left nothing 
to the individual, which sacrificed the unit to the society, and 
made public dewrum the note of all social action, public tradition 
everywhere outweigh the idiosyncrasies of personsdity. While 
social lore is more rigid in such a civilisation, and there is a finer 
crop of conventions, with less independence of character, there is 
greater intellectual independence than among an individualistic 
people like ourselves. The dependence of mind which allows the 
average Britisher to await—even to be overawed by—the dicta of 
the Times newspaper, is unknown in France or Italy. It is, 
indeed, a strange fact that an individuaiistio people while pro¬ 
ducing plenty of character and plenty of idiosyncrasy, repel intel¬ 
lectual freedom, and that this has more scope under the eegis of 
great and common social traditions. It his been noted that in 
art a great tradition is liberating, not cramping, and more intel¬ 
lectual freedom can probably be enjoyed under the pressure of the 
Catholic tradition than anywhere else in Christendom, outside, 
perhaps, the Society of Friends. 

Thb pomp which is characteristic of all imperial civilisations 
must not be laid at the door of the aristocratic temperament. 
There is always something intime and fastidious in the latter, 
the result of an inward exigence, self-covetous, self-reticent—a 
kind of ditciplina arcani of the spirit—entirely unlike the public 
character of pomp and the cult of the fastoso. The true aristo- 
^tic sentiment is independent of the external; the outward fences 
and barriers which it creates—and which it always supposes 
present—correspond to interior fences and barriers, to mental 
outworks which can never be taken or shaken. It is of the essence 
of the aristocratic sentiment to continue to use the same name 
for the idea—which, like the king, never dies—but at the same 
time to cure for the idea, not the name or the thing. During the 
troubles in France the visits in the Faubourg Saint-Germain took 
place under altered conditions, and the equipage de Madame was 
duly announced when her maid and a pair of goloshes awaited her 
downstairs. It is because the Italian depends on pomp, and not 
on this intimate sentiment, that his self-respect is less, and where 
the Frenchman and the Anglo-Saxon would be untouched by the 
hand of fortune, the Italian, hk oistomary outside aids being no 
longer procurable, is easily degraded : he sinks with the ugly real. 

Of the Englidiman it may be said that he has not the kind of 
robustness necessary to live ^ways with things as they are; to lend 
nothing to them from within, to dispense with the reticences. 
And it is well it should ber eo. The work which each people have 
to do depends as much on their'limitations as on their qualities. 
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fiTwy peo^ filaitn tbo libwtien wbieb aeooid liifli tiiidr vital 
iie^a. It was the vital necessity for freedom of oooseieaoe, miid 
not aiiiy entei^se in dogma, vhiob brought about the B^nma- 
tion. Indeed it may be said that the sense of moral reqionsibility 
*is in inverse ratio to the enjojmient of intellectual freedom, and. 
that the Italians enjoy gi^atw liberty of spirit than the Englisb* 
man, but never achieve that liberty of conscience which is tibe 
breath of life to the Anglo-Saxon. The sense of responsibility 
highly characteristic of the latter is no product of imperiidistic 
civilisations. Indeed the vital temperament and social imperiid- 
ism work together to create irTesponsibLlity; the conscience of the 
Italian people being still further determined by a well-defined 
self-interest proper to the vital temperament. 13ie lack of rever¬ 
ence in their chaxa<^ is no doubt mainly the result of one of 
their marked intellectual qualities—the logical faculty. A quick 
apprehension of the relation of cause and effect, nothing else inter¬ 
vening, is as destructive of conventional reverences as it is a 
powerful constructive factor in grasping those principles which 
underlie the technique of the arts. 

To sum up the results we have reached so far;—TheAtalikn 
possesses independence of mind against the Anglo-Saxon inde¬ 
pendence of character; liberty of spirit against the Anglo-Saxon 
liberty of conscience ; and in general— 

Tlie Vital The Phlegmatic 

Realiat Idealist 

Intellectual iiuy be Chamotor-furiuing 

Iniperialiatic o|>pnsnd U< Individualistic 

Dcmncratic Aristocratic 

Passionate Sentimental. 


A glance at these two columns will incline us to place art by the 
side of idealism, sentiment, the interior qualities. Perhaps the 
best text for what I have to say is to be found in Matthew Arnold’s 


observation that the imagination of the Celt, with its “ passionate, 
turbulent, indomitable reaction against the despotism of fact," has 
never succeeded in producing a masterpiece of art. The English¬ 


man is not, however, so clear as to what is meant by an artistic 
people. What is meant is a people with those artistic perception^ 
without which no art can exist. It is the custom in Engird to 
think and judge as though art were a department of ethim; even 
the function of criticism, according to a very recent writ^;,; i8 ' 
ethical. None but a peoide with no intellectual resting-^IaM 
between metaphysics and conduct could muinfaiiti such an opimon* 
Art has not arisen among the metaphysical pec^Ies bat 
a r^ of psychologists j the realist pec^ples aiei the imtinnl {Mg^cho^ 
legists, and the IMisn, like hit Latin con/r^e in S^t^eei leaves 
.. VOL..'ucxxm, N,s,.. 8 m'," V ^ 
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metaphysics to the Scotchman and the Tenton/ It is from the 
ground occupied by psychology that art is reached, and we should 
suffer it to exist as a manifestation of the human spirit tui generis, 
’ teaching ns in its own way, not by masquerading as something 
else. 

The conditions of great art, then, involve a dualism such as is 
offered by psychology : idealism,* the poetic imagination, effusion 
of sentiment, or even that refinement of sentiment we call 
taste, do not form the moral material of art. If we think of 
painting in every branch, of poetry, architecture, music and 
singing; if we think of the decorative arts, chiselling, intaglio, 
engraving, bronze and majolica work, mosaic, and stucco relief; if 
we think of design, composition, execution in any of these, we 
shall admit at once that Italy has been par excellence the land 
of art in modern Europe. What the Italians iKissess are the 
artistic perceptions: that keen observation, that openness to all 
external impressions, that intuitive way of ganging and grouping 
the data of the senses, the appreciation of technique for its own 
sake—the balance and proportion implied in these things. It 
is an important truth that Italians learn from the ontsidc, and 
that Northern peoples get from without only what they bring 
from within. But the uninterrupted vision of reality which has 
relegated moral vision to the second place has bestowed on Enrop<.' 
not what is crude and naked and bare, but another mode of seeing, 
of feeling, of being—one of the great modes of human expression 
—art. The hand which stripped the veil from the objects of sense 
is also the hand which clothed them, returning them to us with 
the crudities gone, penetrated by a new vision—expressed for ever 
in higher terms. The ruthless gaze which saw so much, and 
suffered no illusion, saw also something which we did not ace; and 
revealing to us what lay beyond our sight held up a mirror in 
which the real looks bock at us as the ideal. 

What Arnold said of the Irishman holds the clue to the tnitli 
—which the Greek had already taught us—that interpretation is 
not left only to the peoples whose vision is turned inwards; that 
when, for such, the external seems bared of all meaning, the 
realist may restore it to us with the new vision in it. 

(1) I have instanced Uie Frencli sametimes as a laitin type, sometimes as a 
Noithern. They are both. They present ns with the realist and also with the 
aiistoeraUc characters; and while their railism is tempered witii certain graces 
of mind foreign to the Italian, the aente powers of observation and keen logic 
are not accompanied by a general level of the other moral and psychical 
qualities—mthlessness, the passion to lay bare, poise, facility—which have 
produced art in Italy and which repel aristocratic intimity and aristocratic 
illnsion. 

(2) The following argnment is partly drawn from my stndy of the “Roman 
People,” in Messrs. A. and C. Black's Ifoms. 
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Crude reaUam, although it is the raw material, is not the tem¬ 
perament of art. The true realist, because he is an artist, has 
always seen the real transfiguring itself under his eyes, taking 
^on new meanings. He never leaves us with the crude materials; 
his way of looking at these has transformed them as truly as 
the inward vision transforms. Only, to see with the artist’s 
eye you must not refuse—as does the idealist—to see all there is to 
see. The artist is, like the mystic, a seer, but first a seer of real 
things. This is the lesson which the ai^ist learns by all working in 
the technique of the arts. There is for him no strange aristocratic 
paralysing persuasion that the touch—^the shock—of the real 
profanes the ideal. This shrinking from the contact of the idea 
with its modes of expression—as though the idea were too delicate 
of fibre to face it—has brought about in us a certain contempt 
of expression, and bred in us the opinion that if yon can give verbal 
expression to a thing you cannot really feel it. 

Are there, in fact, thoughts too deep for words? The inquiry 
reminds one of the logic-paper question of one's university days : 
Is clear thought compatible with confused expression? And the 
answer is much the same in both cases. There are thoughts too 
deep for some people’s command of language and for their skill 
in self-cx)>res8ion. We need only remind ourselves of French 
snbtilty in giving clear, graceful, and adequate expression to 
intimate and hidden things, to perceive that it is not their hidden¬ 
ness which deprives them of expression, just as the primitive 
artist’s inadequate command of his medium would not have justi¬ 
fied the belief that the beautiful must not only be hard, as SoCTstes 
has it, but mute. The truth of course is that ideas are reinforced 
by their expression, as thought is facilitated by language; that 
in no department can one afford to shun that contact with the 
real which, as I have said, becomes in its turn an instructor, a 
mirror of the ideal. If we think that the idea can stand alone, or 
set before us poorly furnished, it is not only art but the idea 
also which suffers. It suffers in force, in power, in a plastic 
quality—in that reaction of self-realisation which makes it 
challenging, compelling. The idea may be always more than the 
expression, but it is not any use without it; and it is in shrinking 
from the effort demanded for the proper management of technique, 
and in miscalculating and depreciating the place of technique 
itself, as the material of expression, that the idealist fails short 
of the artist. The kernel of the matter is this: Yon must be 
constitutionally able to feel about the expression all that intimity, 
tenderness, reverent core, that sentiment of its distinction, its 
worthiness, its suggestiveness ^hich the idealist lavishes on tlie 
idea. Art comes when there is no longer any antitheidB betweeo 
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':^tle idea and gron ma^ar, #1^ tlie liaitter holda ootiung 
** oommon or unclean ”; “ when tUto aliaU one, and that which 
is without 08 that which is within.*’ 

When Zola died, an Italian—^useppe Oiocosa—drew attention 
to the one characteriatic mark of the genina of tbia man, whoae*' 
mother was French but whoae father waa Italian—hia incurable 
realiam. No doubt the crude realiam Of Zola always found a ready 
explanation among foreigners as the proprium of “the French 
novel.” But there were in Zola elements which were not French 
at all—a realism without any lightness of touch, without French 
grace, gaiety, buoyancy, or eaprit. The Italian is not gay as the 
Frenchman is gay, as the outcome of a high courage, and of 
reliance on the legitimate pleasures of the intellect, the irre¬ 
pressible pleasures of espriU Though he ’nsists on calling to 
himself a cheerful spirit, his temperament is unstable, with a 
deeply-cut obverse of melancholy and discontent. Zola falls 
between the two stools of the Italian and French tumperaments. 
He experienced to the full the exigencies of the terrific realism 
of the former; nevertheless, had all Italian realism betm of Zola's 
quality Italy would not have given art to Europe. The bareness 
and uglinesses incident to the realist outlook disappear when 
transmuted into the artistic appreciations. These in their turn 
have a real action on the moral sense: there is common to all 
artistic peoples a greater intellectual spaciousness, a liberty of 
spirit with no touch of pharisaism, freedom from the obstacles 
which intellectual prejudice raises to intellectual vision, and 
which moral la^judice raises to artistic vision. We moral natures, 
without wit, intellectual keenness or clearness, miss some moral 
truths; and just as we lack the intellectual robustness which would 
allow us to let things apiiear as they are, so wo lack a certain 
moral grit which helps a people not to play the hypocrite and the 
prude. The Englishman will be found punctually crying 
“ sinner ” in his books or his newspapers lest you should think 
he has lot or part in the unclean thing—an expedient which would 
not suggest itself to the Frenchman or Italian. These are the 
penalties which we pay for that interior vision which teaches 
a man at least os much as the realistic vision ; we, too, pay a i»ico 
for the important faculty of not always seeing what is evident, 
but seeing clearly (" with the inward eye”), and keeping by us 
close and warm when found, the unobvious truth upon which no 
mortal eye has looked. 

Italy ^ers two hostages to art beddes her realism—or are these 
themselves dependent on vitalism, on that keen sense of the real 
which provokes the energetic reag^n of which art is born f The 
Italians have then, first, what has been happily called ” a great 
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to theae two things Italian iutistic executUht iia idoiif 

the line to that of any other peojde. An Ammcaa cao^. |et 
^ olay worked into marble by a Yankee hand as he oui by'an Italkn; 
' and not idl German pre-eminence in music will give us an Itahan't 
execution on any instrument. For the execution of great works 
of art you want people with a " temperament’’-^an Italian, a 
Pole, or a Magyar. The sentimental temperament—which is the 
Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon temperament par excellence —can 
never do duty for passion, and without passion there are no “ great 
temperaments.** 

Herbert Spencer found a middle term in metaphysics between 
the idealism of a Berkeley and the realism of a Beid. Matter 
exists, but not as perceived by our senses, or the noumenon does 
not exist ae it appears to us —as its phenomena. He called this 
relation of the senses to their object a “ transfigured realism.** 
.4rt, also, is a middle term, scouting the idealist hypothesis on 
the one hand, and transfiguring the realiBt*s realism on the oidier. 
As phenomena place us in relation with real objects transfigured 
by their passage across the channels which convey to ns the 
knowledge of their existence, so the arts are a transfigured picture 
of our real world seen across that rare tiring, an arti8t*s tempera¬ 
ment—are the phenomena which result from its action on this 
real world. Not to the tissue of a dream spun in the brain of 
idealism does this temircrament owe its existence; not the Berke- 
leyan stuff that dreams are made of, not the passionate revolt 
against the real of the Celtic temperament, go to its perfecting; 
it demands the balance, the proportion, the passion working on 
the real, of the Italian temperament. 

The Sicilian actors at the Shaftesbury suggest to a writer in 
the Pall Mall Magazine (for April) some reflections which will 
illustrate what has been said. The Italians, he writes, cared 
little for scenic illusion : in their own country Sig. Grasso inter¬ 
rupted the play to eject someone in the audience, in Ixmdon be 
and his company would accept '* calls ** and return to bow atbex 
a dramatic exit or in the interval of a passionate scene. 

But where what may be called the technical illusion is perfect, 
the extraneous aids and atmosphere—the poor shifts of the ideedist 
—can bo dispensed with. My thesis is that the non-artistic 
peoples do not find in themselves the robustness necessary for 
creating this “technical illusion.’* 

M. A. R. Tpmbi^ 
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Bboinmino this article before the annual great affair at Edinburgh 
between the fifteens of England and Scotland has taken place, 
I think that results this season have completely justified the 
closing statement in my article in The Fobtnicbtlx Bbview 
of November last, which ran : “So that, on the whole, there 
is more hope for English Bugby football now than there has been 
for a very long time.” 

The English fifteen scored three goals and a try against Wales 
at Bristol last January, and beat Ireland at Bichmond by one 
goal, two tries to a penalty goal. This, Ireland, with only three 
alterations in the team, followed by heating Scotland at Dublin, 
but were themselves beaten in the last five minutes of the game 
with Wales at Belfast on March 14th. 

To show how this performance is a great improvement on 
l‘]nglaud’8 disastrous record of the past ten years, a few figun>K 
are necessary. Since 1898, when England beat Wales at 
Blacklieath, the English fifteem has not defeated Wales. During 
that period, exclusive of this year's match, Englishmen had 
scored only eight tries in nine games, three times failing to 
score, and never scoring more than two tries in one match. In 
this year’s game, then. England did twice as well in the scoring 
line as her team has done in any game for ten years. Against 
Ireland since 1898 England had won three matches, scoring 
eighteen tries altogether, five in one match, and twice failing 
to score at all. Ireland scored in the same period nineteen tries, 
and failed to score only on the last occasion when they were 
defeated, viz., four years ago at Blackhcath by rivo goals and 
three tries to nil. Even without the success which I anticipate 
at Invcrleith on March 21st, there is no doubt that on these 
figures, quite apart from the form shown, English football has, 
on the whole, shown the improvement which, writing after the 
results of the 1906-1907 season, I adumbrated in my last article. 

I suggested then that the exclusion of Welsh, Scottish, and 
Irish internationals from our county fifteens, which had been 
advocated by several of the critics for some little time past, was 
for the general well-being of the game. Though one cannot point 
to any particular result of one season's working of the new role, 
the fact that the great improvement which, as shown above, has 
taken pisce, as a result of the two ai^srances of our national 
side, has followed the exclusion of our friendly “aliens,” is 
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pregnant with meaning. It waf aigned l>y those |c^ the'inelnsio^ 
of these “ aliens ” that thoir exclusion would lower the rtuidArd 
of play. This has only proved true of county football in the 
south-eastern section of the County Championship. And vf 
support of the contentions of the prorslien critic, it has to be 
admitted that the champion county of the south-eastern section 
has played on its three-quarter line T. P. Lloyd and Gwillym 
Jones, two players whose patronymics lead one to suppora they 
are eligible for Welsh caps. T. P. Lloyd was, however, chosen 
first reserve for England against Ireland, and would, if chosen, 
accept an English cap. No other county in the sonth-eastem 
section had an " alien " on its three-quarter line, and practically 
only Kent, with J. S. Wilson, of the B.N.C., Greenwich, forward, 
played a player wljp was in the running for a cap other than an 
English one. Since when, Wilson has deservedly achieved the 
honour, as he went into the Scottish pack in the Irish match 
to fill the vacancy caused by Gowlland’s inability, due to injury, 
to play. Wilson was again chosen to play against England. 
But the success of Middlesex is not wholly due to its “ alien " 
contingent, as might have been said of its position in county 
football in the past. 

It is worth noting, too, that of all our counties Middlesex and 
Kent had been most prone to play alien internationals before 
the new ruling came into force. In spite of the higher standard 
of play thereby produced, selan the pro-alien critics. Middlesex 
has never won the championship, and Kent only twice, in 1896-7 
and 1903-4. This does not argue much for the higher standard. 
Tho Championship, since its inception in the season of 1888-9, has 
been won by Yorkshire seven times, Durham four times, Devon 
three times, Kent twice, Northumberland and Lancashire once 
each, while in 1906-7 Devon and Durham shared the honour after 
playing two drawn gomes. As the seven counties named scarcely 
ever play “aliens*’ in their teams, Kent excepted, the Cham¬ 
pionship has been won seventeen times in nineteen seasons by 
teams of English eligibles only. The only Chaminon county, 
except Kent again, which has over had much to do with the 
" alien ’’ international is Devon, and that to a far lesser degree > 
than Kent, which on one memorable occasion at least had a 
Scottish full-back, a Welsh, a Scottish, and two Irish “trials'* 
three-quarters, two Welsh halves, and at least two forwards who 
were ineligible for an English cap. The results, as a whole, Of 
the County Championship Competition completely knock the 
bottom out of the higher standard argument. 

This year Middlesex won the south-eastern championahip from 
Surrey, Kent, East Midlands, Midland Counties, and Eastern 
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M their halves md forwszdsi they woiild neariy have vraa 
^sectional hononta. In the aoath-vrast flw odginal round left 
Devon, Cornwall, and GHlcplceaterahjze equal at the head of a&in. 
A re-play left Cornwall indisputably cook of tin widk. 
and Cornwall never having opposed each other befm, they were 
obliged by the rules governing the contest to toss for ohuoe of 
ground. Middlesex, through their secretary, Mr. B. J. Bodgson, 
lost the toss, and, of course, Cornwall invited Middlesex in the 
most hospitable manner to Bedruth—a noted enclosure, where 
there is a slope to the playing-pitch—on which slope the Cornish- 
mon sure famous for haiumering it into the foe. Much after the 
fashion of the Oarryowen Club in the fapious “ OarryowMi 
Corner ” of the football ground at Limerick, where, base rumour 
hath it, teeth have ere this met in the flesh of the enemy 1 Ancnt 
that toss for choice of venue, Mr. Hodgson has a tale to tell: 
“ I always call ‘ Tails,’ ” said he to me when plaintively narrating 
his woes the day after he vras guilty of the heinous offence in 
any captain or secretary of “losing the toss," “but in order 
to make sure of the matter this time I tossed fifty times that 
morning, and the coin fell * Heads ’ thirty-five times. When it 
came to the fatal toss I stuck to ' Tails ’—and it came down 
' Heads ’! ’’ added the culpable secretary as he hung his head 
for shame. And so Middlesex had to journey to Bedruth instead 
of having the advantage which the home match invariably, and 
in some mysterious manner, quite apart from the familiarity of 
the surroundings and the advantages of playing before a friendly 
audience, bestows upon the side which has not had to travel. 

Durham had meanwhile won the Northern Championship, 
and as the North v. South match of the year had been played 
in the north—at Hartlepool, to wit, the South winning with the 
utmost ease, as they did the year before at Blackheath—the 
Durham men, therefore, had once more to journey south to play 
the final. This match, the final of the County Championship, is 
ruled each year by the venue of the annual North o. South match, 
in order, as far as possible, to distribute the plums of the season. 
Next season the northern champions will invite their friendly 
southern opponents to the north. Last season, by the way, 
Durham only had to travel south after drawing with Devon in 
the original final of the season at West Hartlepool. They then 
played at Exeter in Ajnfil, and, dravring again, decided to share 
the honour and glory with the men of glorious Devon. The latter, 
the best county team of the season, were so stale by the time 
the two finals came along that they wme very Iboky in the ehd 
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Final ;|g»q>m£ Jome '^^ their best {dayera atni^;: 
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*|day^ by Durham and Comwidl, who met for the firat time'th: ’ 
the hiatoiy of the game on March 26tib at Bedruth, When the 
game end^ in the defeat of Durham. Thia, oh the season’s form, ' 
was inevitable. It was known that the Durham forwards were 
a good pack of assured match-playing power, one that is able to 
alter its game to the requirements of the moment. But the 
Durham backs were not in the same category. And so it proved 
on the day. Before a crowd the like of which no Cornish football 
ground had seen before, some 18,000 being present, the Cornish 
pack, splendidly led by 6-. Milton and F. Jackson, gave their 
backs plenty of the ball. B. Solomon and B. Bennetts, the left- 
wing three-quarters, were in great form. The centre scored 
twice and Bennetts once, while, to give the victory proper local 
touch, the final try was scored by Tregiurtha. Cornwall won in 
the most decisive manner by a goal and four tries to a penalty 
goal, and, for the first time in history, became Champion County. 
The strength of Devon alone stood in Cornwall’s way in quite 
recent years, or they might have won the position in 1905 or 
1007. Their team is at present a finely-balanced one right 
througb, which is, after all, the best kind of strength. They 
do not have to depend upon brilliant individualism. Their victory 
will do the game much good in the land of Tre, of Pol, and of 
Pen. 

A feature of the season has, as forecasted in my last article, been 
the tour of the New Zealand professional team undw the auspices 
of the Northern Union. The chief results were the victory of tiie 
visitors in two out of the three games arranged between them 
and teams representing the Northern Union, and a sum of about 
£200 per New Zealander at the end of the trip as his share of 
the spoil. The third Test Match, so-called, very nearly ended 
in a free fight, players came to blows, and, as a sorry wind-up 
to the tour, one of the New Zealanders was ordered off the field.^ 
It did not need this finale, however, to disgust spcntsmen with 
the game, fmr there were other mmilar incidents during the tour^ 
and it needed little more than a novice in football matters to 
observe how things were arranged in the New Zealand ti Northern 
Union and second ’’ Test ” game at Stamford Bridge in ordw to 
exhibit the N.U. gMne in toe best possible light. At leaiBt, to 
I am told by one whp was present who knows what he is taBdhig 
about. Meetings have stooe been held for the purpbto)^ (lifr- 
cussing the formation of a Northern Union (Hub in Ijohliih, ahd 
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the matter haa been so favourably zeceived that it is quite possible 
there may be a profMsional dub in London ere long. Should 
this come about it is the Association game which has most to 
four by the invasion. In support of the proposal, practically the 
only reason given why the N.U. game would be preferred to 
genuine Bugby football in the metropolis was the time-honoured 
but rather childish plaint of unpunctuality on the part of players 
of the only Bugby football in town. I can see no reason why 
N.U. football should not pay its way in London. It is for the 
general crowd far more exciting to ^atch than Association football, 
and as the success of professional football, under whatever code, 
is purely a question of show, the success of N.U. football in 
London resolves itself into which performance lioi polloi prefers. 
Ten N.U. clubs in town will not interfere, with the B.U. clubs 
a little bit. They would, indeed, be welcome to whatever clement 
of the regular B.U. crowd they succeeded in attracting. With 
the Bugby Union game always will remain the best and most 
desirable part of the sport-loving public; for the rest, the B.U. 
does not much mind whither it betakes itself. 

But there is one thing which has been |)artly lost sight of, and 
that is the position of professional Association football. It was 
on a professional Association club's ground the seed was sown 
if in days to come the plant of the Northern Union game grows 
too strong and chokes the dribbling game. Of course, no Bugby 
Union club would lend their ground for the nefarious project, 
as, quite apart from the question of [lopularity as between B.U. 
and N.U. in the future, anything B.U. may nut have dealings 
with anything N.U. Es ist verboten. A letter from a Northern 
Union official in a way pollutes the very office of an B.U. club. 
Therefore the N.U. eventually hired the Chelsea Club's ground. 
So it is on Chelsea’s head if this thing exceeds expectation. 
Leicester Fosse, which, it is almost needless to explain, is the 
name of an Association football club, were wiser in their genera¬ 
tion. Baulked of their desire to play an " England " match on 
the ground of the loyal Leicester Bugby Union Club, the Northern 
Union at once approached Leicester Fosse. The officials thereof 
took counsel of their Bugby brethren, and the match did not 
take place at Leicester.- Not so at Cheltenham, where the third 
“ England ’* match took place. There the local Bugby club’s 
ground was the scene of the Northern Union’s contest. But for 
this, the Cheltenham B.U. arc in no wise to blame. They have 
no say in the matter, being merely tenants of the ground for their 
own matches. 

The facts of the appearance of the professionals on a Bugby 
Union club’s pitch are these. The Cheltenham Club pays the 
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owoer of the grovmd twenty-five per cent, of the gross takings 
at their matches on his ground, '^en the owner heard that the 
Northern Union wanted a ground for one of their so-called Test • 
Matches, he wrote to offer them his ground, and they closed with 
him on his terms. As soon as it was decided tMt the New 
Zealanders were to play their third Test Match at Cheltenham, 
the honorary secretary of that club, Mr. W. Sawyer, at once put 
hie club right with the Bugby Union by writing to inform them 
of the above facts. The Cheltenham B.U. team was playing 
away from home on the Saturday when New Zealand v. Northern 
Union was played at Cheltenham. 

Generally speaking, the New Zealand visit has given the 
Northern Union clubs a decided lift, not only financially, where 
it was badly needed, but also at the end of the tour in some 
cases in men. It was agreed upon beforehand by the N.U. clubs 
that none of the N.Z. personnel was to be approached with a 
view to staying in this country to play for N.U. clubs until after 
the tour was over. How far this arrangement was honestly 
observed only some of the men can tell, but at least two New 
Zealanders “signed on" for N.U. clubs on the evening of the 
final match of the tour. On the whole, therefore, the trip was 
a success financially. Some of the Colonial professionals were 
at all events able to " do ” il^ris according to their lights before 
returning home, so that indirectly Montmartre benefited by the 
undertaking. 

The success of the trip had, in another way, it must bo ad¬ 
mitted, a rather surprising effect. It was known beforehand that 
the Bugby Union was sending a team to New Zealand in April 
or May of this year. It was known, too, that in order l^st 
to combat any advance in the professionalisation in the Bugby 
game which might be the outcome of the New Zealanders’ tour, 
it was absolutely imperative that a very beet possible team made 
up for the most part of the Public Schools and University element 
in United Kingdom Bugby football should make the journey. 
Like a bolt from the blue came the announcement that the 
Scottish Football Union washed their hands of the tour, and 
that, therefore, no Soots would be able to go. This was followed 
by the announcement, neither announeement being officially 
made, by the way, that the Irish Bugby Union had followed the 
lead of their Scottish friends, and therefore no Irishmen would 
be included in what ought to have been a United Kingdom 
undertaking. One had to bo prepared for something of the kind 
only a few days before by the published statement fnan the pen 
of one who is generally supposed to be in the know ctHtoerning 
Scottish Bugby football matters that the tour, if not already 
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lAwEtdoned, would teiy dwrt^ be abandoned, and an announce¬ 
ment to that effc^ would be published. This was whoQj pre- 
<. mature, as it proved, if not entire^ #rong. An abandcmn^t 
was never intended nor even considered. The Bngbj Union, 
staunchly supported by the Wdah Bugby Union, stuck to their' 
arrangement with the New Zealand Bugby Uxiion, and before* 
these lines are published a team of Englishmen and Welshmen 
will be on its way to the Antipodes. If one day the {oofessional 
game succeeds in rooting out amateur Bugby football—which, I 
am glad to believe, is impossible—it will not be forgotten how 
the Scottish Union authorities and their almost idavish imitators 
in Dublin assisted mutters to that disastrous end by their aloof¬ 
ness on the occasion of this tour. 

For the Scottish Union have taken an altojicthcr mistaken view 
of the whole profcssionulisation question. Their view is that the 
original New Zealand tour in 19Q5-06 encouraged professionalism, 
and that the 1907-08 tour among the Northern Union was a direct 
result of the previous tour. That a continuance of such tours 
will further encourage the professionalisation of the Bugby game, 
and so on. There is no professional Bugby in Scotland, and no 
likelihood of any. The game there is all of the Public School and 
University type. As such, the best. That much granted, how 
is it the Scottish authorith's hnv^ not recc^iiised that though 
professionalism does not threaten tliem, it does, and that seriously, 
threaten Wales and England, who arc two of Scotland's thret^ 
friendly national antagonists since 1888 (the date of Scotland and 
Wales’s first meeting at Edinburgh) and 1871 (the year of 
Scotland's first match r. England, also at Edinburgh)? Why, 
Scotland bas had the advantage of “ home ” match from the very 
outset with Wales and England! How would Scottish national 
football fare, one may ask, without Wales and England to meet 
in the field? Home and home fixtures with Ireland alone, and 
no annual Calcutta Cup match, would knock a deni of the glamour 
out of the national game in Scotland, and would be meagre fare 
indeed following such a brilliant series of national games. But 
the difference of opinion will not be allowed to be carried so 
far, I hope. This very difference of ojHnion is not only between 
the Scottish and the Bugby Union, for the action in this matter 
of the governing body in Scottish Bugby football is not every¬ 
where popular in Scotland. More than one Soot, inclnding at 
least one intcmatitmal, was anxious to be of the party whidi sailed 
on April 3rd for Australia, in spite of the action of their govwning 
body. Generally speaking, tte action of the Scottish Union is 
strongly disapproved of by Sootdnen. But the team wm made 
np without Bratsmen and Iriahnien, and, considering the dtffi- 
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cnltiM wfaiBh W 9 re io their way, Meanrs. (Kent 

and Kngby Union Ckunmittee), Aok Llew^yn (CiliHppisan and 
Welsh Bngby Union), and S. Douglas (Welsh Bui^y Union) have 
done quite as well as can be expected. The t^un is, Of oouirae,. 

* not so strong as it would have been had the pick of Messrs. K. G-, 
Macleod, A. L. Purves, L. Jj. Clreig, H. G. Monteith, G. 
Sanderson, F. M. Frew, H. Martin, D. McGregor, T. Sloan, 
all of Scotland, and E. D. Caddell, H. Smartt, A. Tedford, J. C. 
Parke, H. Thrift, F. Beckett, G. Hamlet, of Ireland, been able 
to go, but it will give most of the opposition a good game. These 
islands owed New Zealand a visit, and, specially at this juncture, 
it was absolutely imperative a team should undertake tlie trip. 
But for the three gentlemen I have named, the thing might have 
been abandoned. To them the Bugby game is under a great 
obligation for seeing the undertaking through as they have done. 

Most happily after all these. alarums and excursions in the 
matter of the professional bogey, one is able to report the chief 
homes of the true amateur spirit to be in a most flourishing 
condition. The Oxford University fifteen may be compared, not 
unfavourably, with the greatest teams of the past at either 
’Varsity and, although that of Cambridge was welt and truly 
beaten at Queen’s, after winning the toss and playing the first 
half of the game under conditions wholly in its favour, still its 
record was, on the whole season, not very far behind that of 
Oxford. Bugby football is undoubtedly the favourite code of both 
’Varsities, but at Oxford College 'Soccer, on account of the 
competition in cup ties, gives a lead to College Bugby. 'Varsity 
Bugby is different, and draws a much larger crowd than University 
’Soccer matches do. At Oxford the Bugby team is managed by 
a committee of five, including the captain, the secretary, and 
three other men. Blura are awarded by the captain writing notes 
to each recipient on his being chosen to play against Cambridge, 
but not before. Old Blues do not stand down if out of form, but 
are loft out of the team by the captain. Committin? meetings arc 
held every Monday and Thursday during October Term, at which 
the teams ore chosen for the Wednesday and Saturday matches. 
On Tuesday and Friday afternoons everyboih^tiims out to punt- 
about, and the Univerai^ pack of forward^^ctises scrumme^, 
formation and work against some col/eg^&j^. In Lent Thrm > 
Blues play for their ooU^g^s as well as torJ0ftf^i^iarsity, and gene^'i: 
ally have had quite enough of it by thi/n^inning of Mandx; ' H ^ 
been rumou^ that the advent of so many Bhodes ' ■ 

ore necessarily good athletes is resented up at (^ord^jy old 
School boys of the fiw Home Countries. The noli^ who 
that canard, to nanae it quite peditely, never 
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of any public achool. The tact, almost unnecessary to state, is 
that such fine fellows are wannly welcomed everywhere. There 
«is no better man than your Colonial athlete as a rule, only he 
must be a genuine performer. Coloniate can talk we know, and if ^ 
they are only half and half performers they talk all the more, 
but this type can " do ” little. Not so the Rhodes Scholar. He 
can do and does—and if he talks he is certainly entitled to, for 
he has generally done something worth talking about. Cambridge 
sport is sometimes supposed to labour under a great handicap on 
account of the Rhodes Scholars at Oxford. But if looked at in 
the proper sporting spirit, as all home-grown aBileteB of both 
universities I am sure do, the arrival of each Rhodes Scholar is in 
itself a separate incentive to all our own old Public School boys 
to try the harder, so that the spoils of sport may be equally sliared. 
The Rhodes Scholar does not have it all his own way by any 
means. One such, who had already got his Blue, was dropped 
from the outside-half position at Oxford this year in favour of a 
Scotsman, and another scholar who came with a tremendous 
reputation, which he has not altogether belied, from New Zealand, 
could not keep any one of four home products out of the Oxford 
three-quarter line. 

Just why the average undergraduate prefers Rugger to ’Soccer 
is not quite certain. It cannot only be because he understands 
the game. If that was the only reason he would not turn up in 
such force to the weaker matches of the season’s card. At 
Cambridge ’Soccer and Rugger are played on the some ground, the 
Rugby men naturally having more use of it during October Term 
and the ’Soccer men in the Lent Term. Until this season there 
was no pavilion at Cambridge, but a committee formed of college 
captains of both codes went round their resiwctive colleges, and 
chiefly owing to their energies a commodious building was erected. 
Downstairs no fault can be found with the dressing and bathing 
accommodation, but upstairs only the front row can sec the whole 
of the playing area, and 1 believe even they have to get up or 
crane forward if they wish to see the half-back throw in from 
touch on the pavilion side of the field. Perhaps the architect was 
once a player 1 

At Cambridge, although there is an official selection committee 
consisting of five old|^lues, if such a number is available, the 
captain has the cast;'’^i,]^, and can at the last moment reject a 
player, although a majmioy of the committee ore in favour of his 
retention. This happened, I believe, when in 1905 F. H. P. 
Hearson, who was captain in' 1906, did not play in the annual 
match at Queen’s, al^ongh he had played in every other match 
of the season. After the annual Seniors’ and Freshers’ matches 
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the committee meets and chooses the team for the first UniTersity 
side of the season. After that the captain and secretary do all 
the choosing. At the end of February the committee hold a 
meeting, at which the whole team is ai^ed to be present, and next 
"year's captain chosen, and next year’s secretary proposed. The 
following October another meeting is hold, and the secretary is 
elected, and the Seniors’ and Freshers’ teams are then chosen. 
The committee for the following year is always chosen at the 
annual February meeting. 

The captain for next season at Oxford is H. A. Hodges, Trinity 
College, an old Sedbergh boy, and at Cambridge, W. G. Ijcly, a 
sson of the old Savoyard, Durward Lely. 

This year W. W. Hoskin, St. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown 
and Trinity, was th^ Oxford leader, and Kenneth G. Macleoi'.. 
Fettes and Pembroke, presided over the fortunes of Cambridge. 
Macleod will be up at Cambridge until Christmas next. 

As to the respective merits of the two fifteens only one critic 
who liad seen much of the play of both teams before their meeting 
at Queen’s had any doubt as to the result. Had there been any 
(^quality between the sides Cambridge, with a gale behind them 
during the first half, nnist have scored at least three times. 
Whereas, although the referee w'as very lenient with their 
half-backs and one or two forwards for off-side {day of a glaring 
nutuns they failed to cross the Oxford lino at all, and had their 
own crossed once. On changing ends Cambridge were very badly 
beaten. Oxford scored four more tries and won as they liked. 
Their team was of average forn-ard strength, but much abo%'e the 
average behind the scrummage, whither neither 'Varsity has pos¬ 
sessed for a very long time such a combination in attack as well as 
defence as R. H. Williamson and G. Cunningham at half, H. 
Martin and H. H. Vassal! right wing, F. N. Tarr and N. W. 
Milton left wing three-quarters, and D. Davies back. Five of 
these backs are internationals, and England has of recent years 
played many less accomplished centres and w'ings than Tarr and 
Milton, either individually or collectively. K. G. Macleod was 
the only remarkable player in the Cambridge team. In a really 
good year not more than four or five of the remaining fourteen 
would get their Blues. The Cambridge halves were scarcely up 
to the form of an average Public School team. Macleod did mucli 
more than one man can reasonably be expected to do throughout 
the season, and in the big match itself, but in the modem Bugby 
game one man cannot win a match unaided. Macleod’s run 
towards the end of this season’s match at Queen’s will long be 
remembered. It was the grand despairing effort of a giant 
stmggling against adversity, and certainly deserved success. 
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Aifter the greatmatoh wm oter^ Cuafaridge raeord vraa mnoh 
improved by a change of pbmtion of aeveSral of players, notably 

c at half-back, and, dniing the Christnos tour in f^tland, by the. 
inclusion of the old Blue, H. G. Monteith, in the pack. His 
appearance made a deal difference. The Oxford record was' 
correspondingly besmircdied hy several defeats, but after the inter- 
’'Varsity Oxford never once pkyed their full team, and with some 
of their opponents making very natural special efforts to beat them 
three or four defeats count for little. They will be as strong as 
ever next season, except at fall-back, where D. Davies cannot 
be replaced at a moment's notice, while H. H. Vassall, who is 
rather liable to injiny, has to come through the New Zealand tour ' 
unscathed. He is the best centre tfam-quarter Oxford and 
England have had since B. L. Aston, and ^ a player of centre- 
three football is worthy to rank with Gwyn Nicholls and 
J. Erige. 

The hand of Deatli has removed two very well-known men in 
the Bugby world this season. The demise of Tjewis M. Macleod, 
cider brother of K. G., was announced with appalling suddenness 
in November. He died at Cambridge after an operation for 
appendicitis following a very brief illness, mourned by everybody 
with whom he had ever come in contact. An old Fettes boy, 
Cambridge captain of 1905, and Scottish international, he was 
one of the finest defensive players the game of late years has 
known. Belonging to an earlier generation, but none the less 
well-known in football circles, is the late John Hammond, who 
died in DecemlMsr. His intimate friends alone knew him to be 
very ill. His loss was nowhere more keenly felt than in Soutlt 
Africa. He had been out there twice as player or manager in 
British teams, and had looked after the South Afri<»n team in 
this country in 1906-7. The late John Hammond began playing 
for Blackheatb in 1882-83, and held the record for appearances 
in the Biackheath-Bichmond match, in which be played nineteen 
times. He never got his English cap, owing to his stature, but 
was first reserve on several occasions, and four times played for 
the South. His death caused a vacancy in the Bugby Union 
which it will be well-nigh impossible to fill. 

Since I began to write this article the Scottish Union attracted 
unto themselves not a little notice and criticism by suspending a 
Cumberland player over whom their authority, it was thought at 
the time, was doubtful. T. 'Wilson vras announced in the sporting 
papers as a member of the Britidi team for New Zealand. A 
few days afterwards came the announcement that the Scottish 
Union had suspended him. Wilson, who was born at Boberton, 
near Hawick, when on busineas in Glasgow joined the Clydesdale 
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Oinb. fits actfre foc^ball caracff ja 

snUientic. After playing regnlarly for the in 1904- 

OSr-06, Wi^n was chosen to play for Otuhbai^d: in 1905-r06 
fti the same season he played for Anglo-Soota eerstw Booth ot * 

I Scotland, and was chosen reserve for Scotland eersiur JSnglaiid 
in 1906. In 1906-07 he started playing for Carlisle, ai^ oh 
receiving an appointment at Glasgow joined the Clydes^le Chd>. 
He play^ for CumEerland v. South AMcans at Carlisle that year, 
and very little, owing to iiguiy, for Clydesdale. In 1907-08 he 
played for Clydesdale, and in the Scottish Union’s inter-city match 
for Glasgow v. Edinburgh. Owing to his business he could not 
play for Cumberland in tbeir first three matches this season, but 
played for them against Yorkshire and Durham. Before there was 
any rumour that the Scottish Union would have nothing to do 
with the New ZeaUbid tour Wilson applied to take part in that 
tour, and informed the Scottish Union about the end of December 
that he bad done so. In February he resigned membership of 
Clydesdale. He was suspended by the Scottish Union, although 
at the time of suspension he was not a member of any Scottish 
club. But he had previously himself admitted that he considered 
himself under the jurisdiction of the Scottish Union by having 
informed their secretary that be would not go to New Zealand 
without the permission of the Scottish Union. The Bugby Union 
withdrew their suspension, which had followed that of the S.F.U., 
at a special meeting on March 24th, but refused to allow Wilson 
to go on the tour, as be hod admitted himself to be a Scottish 
player, on the strengtli of the above statement to the Scottidi 
secretary. The incident raises once more the whole question of 
international qualification, and the occasion will be taken, if the' 
four unions are wise, to have this matter put upon a definite basis 
once for all. At present few can really tell for what country a 
naan is qualified until he has accepted an international cap. 
Educated in England, P. Munro was a Scottish international. 
Bom and educated in England, B. Maclear was an Irish inter¬ 
national. Born in England, Gwyn Nicholls and A. F. Harding 
are Welsh internationals. H. B. Winfield was first reserve fear 
England and chosen Welsh full-back in the same season. D. 
Maegregw, educated in Edinburgh, living in Wales, and playing 
regularly with a Welsh club, was chosen first reserve tea Wales 
and direct for the Scottish fifteen in the same week. M. W. 
W'oilw, bora in Japan, educated in Scotland, living in London^ 
was chosen for England a couple of days before he was off<aed« 
aocepfod, a Soot^ cap, imd this year T. P. Idoyd, a 

'fir^ Bn|d^^ gainst Ireland. IMEaiiy^. 

iifoiiar oases inigliivifo but these will; sorvelfo dunr «hat 

. vozm ucxxm. . 8 n’ 
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r:bao8 reigoB. It iaa diflicult question, and 1 think a statement of 
the players' national sympathies contains tlic key to the solution 
of a |»oblem which was bound to create difficulty sooner or later, 
^ and of which the case of Wilson of Cumberland is one in point. 
It may be stated that, apart from whet was published in the 
London papers, Scottish players had heard nothing at the time 
of their Union’s .ban of this tour. 

A feature of the past season has been the belated publication of 
their report by the special committee of the Bugby Union 
appointed to inquire into the alleged existence of professionalism 
ill their jurisdiction. The special committee can scarcely be 
complimented upon the monse which the mountain of their 
labours in various centres has brought forth. Practically they 
have stated that veiled professionalism does not, but did, exist. 
They do not, however, state when the insidious element ceas(>d 
to exist. One paragraph in the report advises us as to what consti - 
tutcs acts of veiled professionalism, and. presumably iiecause the 
act of hospitality savours of piofessionalism, they condemn the 
practice of the home clnb offering players n cup of tea in the 
dressing-room after a match. Consideratiun, if not absorption, of 
the cup that cheers appears in this cast; to have inebriated the 
deductive faculties of the special cominittccmen. This jmragraph 
alone sufficed to make the report the laughing stock of the football 
community, and on the whole it would appear that the Biigby 
Union, through their special committeemen, have merely shelved 
the matter. It would have lieen far better to have rooted out all 
the doubtful material once and tor all, to have confessed frankly, 
not necessarily publicly, that Tom, Dick and Harry of such and 
such clubs were suspected of having broken the T'nion's laws 
relating to professionalism, and that the clubs concerned would 
best serve the interests of the game they profess to play by having 
nothing further to do with the suspects. Proof of professionalism 
is practically impossible. The club which pays a man never does 
BO openly^ we may be sure. Its officials are therefore prepared, 
from the outset, to prove their innocence should any charge be 
framed against them. This is a reason why it is so difficult to 
prove charges which are unusually easy to make. The player 
concerned is not likely to give his ^nefactors away so long as he 
has a kick left in him, and of what use is it to a committee in 
1908 to be in possession of black and white proofs that in 1901 the 
Bugby Bamblers paid Tom Jones a pound a match? 

Tom Jones’s football days are over, and the Bugby Bamblers 
who may have been under suspicion then are not so now. Little 
is to be gained by black painting them now. The matter thus 
drops, ^e work before the Veiled Professionalism Committee 
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was not esqr, but they have not oome mtt of « dUBnnit tnsk with 
colonrs flying. 

There was scarcely a pin to choose between the twn fifteens 
when England met Scotland at Inverleith on Mansh 21st. 

' Scotland won by one placed goal, two dropped goals, andone tiy 
to two goals, or sixteen points to ten, after a fast game, in wfau^ 
the fairest verdict is that the winners had all the luck both of 
the game and of that which plays such a big part in the chief 
games nowadays, viz., referee-luck. Even the most perfervid 
Scot will admit that a side winning by six points when eight of 
its points have been secured by two drop-kicks in a game in 
which only three were made, cannot complain of the luck. As 
to the referee-luck, 1 have only once before seen a referee show 
a greater disregard for the fundamental principles of the game 
than Mr. H. H. dorley did on this occasion. And that was 
when the same referee officiated in Scotland v. South Africa at 
Glasgow in November, 1906. During the second half of the 
match at Inverleith under reference, the amount of off-side play 
and *' foot up ” by Scottish players was astonishing in that it 
absolutely escaped penalty, while it enabled a moderate pack and 
very poor pair of half-backs to rule the game entirely. Even'if 
I was alone in this opinion, I should still point it out, as I have 
never held the referee to be sacrosanct and without the pale of 
criticism. His judgment ought to be as open to fair criticism as 
is that of one of his Majesty’s judges in some cause calibre. But 
that 1 am not alone, the following excerpt from the comments 
of Mr. F. J. Sellicks, himself an old first-class county player, 
and one of the best referees in London football of recent years, 
clearly proves. Said he :— 

No good is to be obtained, os a gmeral rule, from ciitioiaing the reteiee; 
the match ia over, and mistahea muat occur. The beat course is to take 
the licking with a amile, and hope for better luck next time. Laat 
Saturday's game, bowever, must furnish the exception to the rule. Mr. 
Corley, the Iririiman who officiated, is, I believe, one of the beat of men, 
and popular with all who know him. But as a referee he is an undisguised 
failure. . . . The Scottish habit of playing off-side is common knowledge, 
and accounts for a good many of their victories. Tet Mr. Corley allow^ 
the home side to stand where they liked, forwards, halves, and three-quarters. 
It was absurd to see how tar forward Madeod, Martin, and Co. stood when 
the English forwards had possession, and even mcne so to see Wade or his 
partner standing waiting for the ball to emerge from the English pack 
and oolmly picking it up from their heeling-out. Never aaoe, apparenUy, 
did the reteme look round to see how the bMks were standing. Williamson 
and Davey ware passing wry fast, yet the bsU and an iqiponent usually 
reached the En^ish ffirM-quarters at the some time. The Scottiah halves 
frequently put .tiw ball in untMrly, and a foot up was often to bis seen. 
The game was practically reduced to a faroe. 

8 N 2 
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W'ith every wdid of wlidi,'unpotiog ^ 
nnharneas on the part of ^ I pocdi^ ■gna* Bui^ an i' 

exhibition of referenng makea one pauae to oonai^ whether tot 
the purpose of internatioiud noate^ there ahonld not be two 
raferees, as it ia quite impoaaibk for om naan to aee both aitleB *' 
of the Bcrum. As it is, the anscmpnlous player firequently gains 
by immoral means. With two referees his chance would be very 
nearly ntl. The subject is worthy of serious official attention, 
since it is scarcely worth the while of our best players to subject 
themselves to such farcical treatment as that meted out to them 
in a match which might otherwise be handed .down to posterity 
as a great one, but which may now only be recorded as one of 
the most notable of international games with a false result of 
recent years. 

Summing up, the season has been the inost eventful one of 
recent years which has not had the additional attraction of a 
foreign visit. England has r^ained much of her former pride 
of position. Our University football has shown a decided 
advmice; the second Eton o. Harrow match under Kugby 
rules has been played, and again won by Eton, on Agar’s 
Pfough by a goal and Idiree tries to a try; the Bedford 
Grammar School fifteen has created a world's record by scoring 
over 1,000 points in a season—that number was reached at the 
conclusion of its nineteenth match, at the end of which 
game one boy, B. C. Wilkinson, a left-wing three-quarter, had 
scored eighty-five tries himself, which is in itself a season’s in¬ 
dividual record—and the team to which I have already alluded 
left for New Zealand and Australia on April Srd. Our next 
season will see the visit of a team chosen by the New South Wales 
Bugby Union, and in April, 1909, a return visit to South Africa 
is doe. The Bugby Union game, in spite of the alarums and 
excurraons from over the Border and other minor dissensions, was 
never in a more healthy and vigorous condition than it is in 
to-day, and the great improvement in the fortunes of English 
Bugby has, I am sore, been most welcome to j^ayers of all the 
other football nationalities. The predominant partner has, I 
hope, had her share of wooden-spoon honours for some time. 

E. H. D. SewblIi. 




THE EDUCATION ' 

1.—An Educational COHCOBOAT. 

It is rather more than two yeaia ago amoe I waa allowed the 
opportunity of auggeating in theae pagea that the time had come 
when some eameat attempt should be made to settle on a basis 
fair and honourable to all parties that Education controversy 
which had really become almost the reproach of politidanB and 
the despair of many an earnest patriot. I hardly ventured then to 
anticipate that within a period so short in political struggle there 
would be so fair a Jbope that this endeavour for peace would be 
earnestly made. Perhaps this is a juncture at which it may be 
sought to ascertain how much this desire for a better under¬ 
standing actually means, and what valid reason there is for hope 
that it may result in a permanent peace. There is one point 
which I venture to think it is desirable to make clear. I did 
not, in making this suggestion, mean to mark my dissent from 
some extreme views which had been put forward by men with 
whom, on the whole, I was in sympathy. I am not afraid of ' 
being described even as an extremist. Events have changed 
some of my o|HnioDS in the course of the sixty years during 
which I luve taken some part in a discussion winch has 
seemed to be endless, and with the advance of age has 
come an increasing desire for greater unity' among Christian 
men on one of the most pressing and urgent qu^ons relative 
to the religious cbaracter of the nation. But I have changed no 
principle. If I was extreme at the begirming, I un extreme 
to-day. T have learnt—and it is the point on which I desire 
chiefly to insist—that no party has a right to demand that the 
legislature should express its views only. Anglicans, Noncon¬ 
formists, Boman Catholics, Jews, are all parts of the nation, and 
we are bound equally to respect the conscientious convictions irf 
all. There is doubtless a point at which the minority supporting r 
a particular view may be so small that it cannot fairly put its 
rights in arrest of the overwhelming majority of the nation. 
But it is exceedingly diflScult to determine w^n that point is 
actually reached, certainly the great aim of a wise Govem-r 
ment will be to respect to the utmost possible extent the ooii-> 
soientious conviotionB of honest men, especially on idl teUgious 
questions. It is with the view of securing tins that I v^tnied 
to sug^ that it was desirable to have a tine Caafennoe oC npre^ 
set^ivesof difereat oinnions. 
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Tfae country cannot be too thankful for the favourable position 
which the proposal at present occupies in the public Press, and, 

^ 08 my correspondent shows, the kindly spirit in which it is enter¬ 
tained by men of the most opposite opinions. Dr. Bobortson 
Niooll has suggested that the Conference should be composed en- * 
tirely of laymen, and the {unposal is sufficiently alluring. But 1 
fear there is more in the promise than there would be in the 
fruition. The clergy would hardly regard with any favour pro¬ 
posals coming from an entirely outside l>ody, and it is needless to 
say that it is they who for the most part are the most irreconcilable 
disputants. Any one who has carefully watched the course of 
recent discussions must long since have seen that the opposition to 
any educational change has been almost entirely clerical. Natur¬ 
ally, the impracticables on one side are met ()y impracticables on 
the other. But when we remember the'number of points on 
which difficulties may be started, it is not surprising that the first 
result of every new proposal is to start a number of new contro¬ 
versies. Clerical-minded men of all Churches are sure to feel the 
difficulties which can be suggested most acutely, and while T jx^r- 
sonally should be glad that ministers of all Churches should agree 
to a self-denying ordinance by which educational work should be 
handed over to the laity, it would be very rash to expect that this 
would result in a shortening of the controversy. I believe that it 
would be wise for the Minister of Education himself to summon a 
select company of such advisers. 

As to the results of such action, I venture to hope that great 
advantage would result from approaching the subject at a new 
point, and to some extent with a now spirit. We are continually 
having new schemes, and our Ministers of Education hax'esought 
to meet the demands of opposing parties in relation to them. 
In truth, nothing has surprised me more than the ingenuity of 
different parties in raising objections to any and every scheme. 
There has either been no real desire for a settlement, or each 
of the opposing litigants has been so bent on securing some 
favourite scheme of its own that it obstinately set itself against 
every other. At the root of the whole there has been an idea, 
largely mistaken, that both Anglicans and Nonconformists, to 
say nothing of Boman Catholics and others, wore bent on 
securing a party triumph. This was an almost inevitable result 
of such a keen antagonism, and all |)arties have been slow to 
perceive that the victory of any one would only mean a 
perpetuation of the struggle. The issue would be entirely 
changed if, instead of seeking the aupremai^ of any sect 
or party, we simiidy endeavonred to find a point of general 
agreement and to arrange our educational work accordingly. 
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If we were to collect three or four intelligeat and fair* 
minded English gentlemen, imdentanding the needs of the pec^le 
and the work of edncation, and threw the whole sabject open^ 
to them, we might be astoni^d at the large amount of agreement, 
that would be reached. I have a vivid recollection of clerical . 
visitors at the time of the agitation against Mr. BirreU’s Bill, 
and they were evidently persuaded that they wme the bona-fide 
representatives of the rights of the parents, the suppressed premisB 
of their argument being that the parents were eager to have their 
children educated in the doctrines of the Established Church. 
They were so confident that I often marvelled at myself that I was 
so utterly sceptical. They did not impress me because I absolutely 
disagreed with their fundamental principle that the parents had 
a right to demand from them a sectarian education for their 
children. But now comes the remarkably frank and manly 
statement made by the Bishop of Birmingham, that the parents 
do not really care about sectarian teaching at ail. The only 
conclusion is that these clergy were so possessed by zeal tar their 
Church that they supposed the parents shared their devotion. 

The Nonconformist Church^ do not stand on precisely the 
same level, inasmuch as none of them has ever asked, or ever 
would ask, that the State should teach its special doctrines, or 
help it to carry on its own special work among the people^ Still, 
it cannot be doubted, that if denominational teaching were for¬ 
bidden in all National Schools, the Free Churches might seem to 
have scored a distinct victory. But such a sectarian triumph 
ought not to l>c desired. Wliat we ought to seek is a system of 
schools which shall meet any demand which either party is war¬ 
ranted to make, and yet sliall not offend the conscience of any. 

This surely ought not to be an impossible adiievement, but if 
it be reached, very much will be due to the Christian spirit and 
manly speeches of the Primate and other members of the Episcopal 
Bench. Quite recently it was my pleasure to hear a remarkable 
sermon in one of our Congregational Churches. The text was 
simple though striking; “Yet once more and I will shrike.” 
The sermon was a graphic picture of tho unrest of the age and 
Christian duty in relation to it. By influences over which they 
have really had no control, Christian men have beim threwn into 
closer relations with one another on great public questions, and 
in many caseH have k»rnt new and at first somewhat snrprisiiig 
views of one another. The preacher urged that the result had 
been a remarkable change of perspective. In a dull, ktha^c 
poriod even Christians are apt to concern themselves with prints 
which after all are only of secondiU7 moment, b«t in a time of 
storm and stress they form a jiistw estimate and rally to the 
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praacher, Mr. Jowett of Birmingham, contended that tlua is 
^ pre-eminently a period of this charaotcr, and the view was so 
^ entirely in accmd with my own dbser^tion that it necessarily 
commanded my sympathy. 

It is a real misfortune, Uttte short of a calamity to us, that our 
ecclesiastical relations are so much affected by our political dis¬ 
cussions; and it is a long time since political controverqr was 
so keen and bitter as it has been during the last two or three 
years. The persistent attacks which have been made on the late 
Premier and the party of which he was the admired leader— 
an admiration which had grown rapidly into respect and even 
affection—^have gone beyond the ordinary range even of political 
virulence. The Education discussion, and ,more recently still 
that in relation to the Licensing; Bill, have presented features 
in English politics which are as contrary to common sense as 
they are to right feeling. Serious men with whom politics are 
not a mere game have been increasingly disturbed by the fury 
of a temper which has really made calm political discussion im¬ 
possible. It would be idle to inquire who is chiefly to blame. 
The desire of all earnest men should be to keep themselves free 
from the infection of such a temper, and one of the first steps 
to this* is to try and understand our opponento better. 

It would be as mistaken in policy, as it certainly would be 
lacking in Cbristian sentiment, to ignore the steady growth of 
a more catholic temper on the part of a large numbw of earnest 
Christians. They are not less devoted to their own distinctive 
beliefs even on the less weighty matters of the law, but they 
take a more comprehensive and discriminating view of the pointo 
that divide them from other Christian brethren. In some 
quarters, indeed, the danger has been lest breadth of ssonpathy 
should be mistaken for the absence of definite convictions. By 
the class of which I am speaking—men who believe in the brother¬ 
hood of all who hold Christ as Lord—that agreement is retarded 
as the cardinal point, and where they find that, they are prepared 
to find strong ties of Christian fellowship. What they naturally 
desire in relation to the schools is tl^t the children should 
be educated in those Christian principles which are common 
to all our Churches. Hapjrily, ttere is an increasing number 
of such men, members of different Churches, who are learning 
to regard their separate Churches as the re^ng-plaoes of friend 
rather than the forte of enemies. By the providential teadiing 
of events, and the guidance God’s Sfnrit^ we may hope, that 
we are advandng tovrards more ohimtable judgments even of 
those who, though they dViv from ns <ni seopndaiy matters, are 








still iMin with ns of the true Catbolih fiiith. The goal may not 
be as near as in onr fond hopes We sboald desire, bnt tiiore is 
in many hearts a long^ for unity, andf.in that longing is a j 
spirit of qnapathy and h^. I remember startling some members 
of a party of Christian friends, including Chnrehmen and Non* 
conformists alike, with an honoured Bishop at the head, by saying 
that personally I could accept the teaching of the Te Denm or the 
Apostles’ Cre^ as an expression of simple Bible teaching. That 
did not imply that I had abated one iota of my belief in Congre¬ 
gationalism ; but it did mean that I was in spiritual agreement 
with men who were Christians though not Congregationaliats. 

It did not express any desire on my part for a formulated creed, 
but it did mean that I was in general sympathy with these ancient 
documents of th9 Church, and that I regarded either of them as 
furnishing a basis on which the vast majority of Christians might 
unite. When the preliminary surprise caused by my remark had 
passed away, and individual opinions came to be expressed, it 
was found that I was not far from the truth. There were some 
of my Free Church friends who had an old objection to creeds, but 
by that they did not mean to express latitudinarian sympathies, 
but simply their objection to any attempt of State or Church 
to override the individual conscience. The word “creed” in 
this connection has always seemed to me somewhat ambiguous. 
When Tennyson says 


“ There larks mote faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half tire cteeds,” 


he certainly did not mean to cast any dishonour on a loyal devo¬ 
tion to tru^. 

If we are to express the change in simple language, I should 
say that the perspective has been altered, and that Christian 
men are getting a traer idea of what are the weightier matters 
of the law. Among the awakening influences, few have been 
more powerful than those of recent politics, and in them the 
Peckham election is conspcuous. Earnest Christian men in both 
camps are not likely speedily to forget the lessons whiifli have 
been so strongly emphasised by*that strange outburst. The inso¬ 
lent attempt to coerce the clergy by threatening them with the 
loss of subscriptions will carry with it its own punishment. But 
the whole incident serves to show the change in the public temp^. 
The swing of the pendulum will not much longer serve to exph^ 
the startiing gyrations in the political movemento of the nation. 
As politics assume a mors practical character, men who betiete 
that the prosperity of the nation depends largely on the i^^ 
and raljlgi^ character of the people wfll be bico^ into doeer 
syBtyatity and nMRW .united action. 
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It is suggestive, indeed, that at ^e present moment there 
should be two questions before the ooontiy which must be so 
materially governed by religions feeli^, and which, therefore, 
are so closely though subtly related to eich other. Perhaps there 
is nothing which more strikingly illustrates this than the viru-* 
lence of the attacks which have been made on Gowper-Temple, 
or rather on simple Bible teaching. It may be that there is 
room, and not only room, but necessity, for a careful definition 
of this phrase if it be introduced in any way into our educational 
legislation. I admit at once that to leave the religions teaching 
in the hands of those of whose religious opinions Boards or C!om* 
mittees have no guarantee would be a serious matter, and is 
certainly one which could not be left out of account by any 
intelligent Educational Council in the {nreparation of a scheme 
of instruction. But to describe simple Bible teaching as “cor¬ 
rosive poison ’’ is felt by numbers of Christian men as one of 
the most bitter insults which could be offered either to theii* 
understandings or their hearts. To them the phrase covers all 
that can bo known of God and His dealings with men, and calls 
to the pursuit of all that is divine and noble in human life. 
“Finally, bretliron, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honourable, whatsoever things arc just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things arc of good 
report''—all those things are included in the area of simple Bible 
teaching. Is it surprising that there are numbers whose most 
devout feelings are outraged by so reckless an assault? 

Is it wonderful if, under the impression picduced by such an 
attack—one which will not speedily be effaced—there has been 
keen irritation? It is ccrtanly not surprising that those to whom 
the teaching thus assailed reproMmts what is essential to life 
and to godliness, should conic to look with alarm on the manner 
in which a great religious theme has liecome degraded by being 
used as a mere political weapon. The teaching thus recklessly 
assailed includes that which the Apostle describes as the Gospel 
of the grace of God. “ There is one God and one Mediator 
between God and men—the man*Christ Jesus.” That is simple 
Bible teaching. Probably, we may be told it was never intended 
that the reckless phrase of political controversy should be thus 
treated, but here is a daring statement thrown down in the midst 
of excited disputants who certainly will not stop to make qualifica¬ 
tions. It must be remembered that the observation is not re¬ 
stricted to any special type of the teaching thus assailed, but 
covers even its highest form. Simple Bible teaching covers all 
religious teaching which has not on it the sanction of the Church 
and the priest, as well as of the Book. It is not thus that the 
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Lord dealt with it. When the Phaiisee and tite pablkan went 
up to the Temple to pny, it was not the man who wma eatefnlly 
inatrncted in all the leanung of the aoribes to whcm the Master« 
gave His approval. It was of the publican who linmbly prayed 
' “ (lodK be merciful to me, a sinner,” that He said, " This mui 
went down to his house justified rather than the other.” 

If I have dwelt on tl^ unhappy expression, it is not because 
I am at all anxious to fix an undue amount of responsibility upon 
the writer who employs it. It appears to me one of those exag¬ 
gerations into which political controversy, especially as it has 
been conducted of late, may betray ns. But to me it is not 
at all surprising that such an extreme utterance should lead men 
of another type, even though they n»y be in general sympathy 
with respect to the,teaching of the Church, to utter indignant 
protest. The men who are responsible for the use of the phrase 
“simple Bible teaching” meant “the faith that was once for 
all delivered to the saints.” I have a very strong belief that that 
is the ideal teaching for national schools which would satisfy 
the vast majority of English Christians. There are numbers in 
all Churches who, so far from being enamoured of isolation and 
antagonism, are never so happy as when they are in an atmo¬ 
sphere of Christian freedom. They love the wider outlook of 
a truly Catholic faith. What they desire is that the children of 
the nation should be educated thus to “ do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with their Ood.” I am not less a Congregationalist 
because I am more and more attracted by these broader aspects 
of a world-wide Christianity. 

The indications that this true catholic idea of religion—one 
which is broader than the creed of any one Church—is regarded 
by an increasing majority of the nation, as including the vital 
essence of religions teaching, are, it seems to many of ns, too 
numerous and patent to be denied. Men of different schools 
have half unconsciously been led to the conviction that our schools 
should not be a nursery for any of our Churches, but a training 
ground for the nation in the great principles of moral and spiritual 
right. How far the presence of such an ideal has affected political 
judgment is really one of the most critical questions to be decided. 

. Is there anything extreme or impracticable in the suggestion that 
the best way of ascertaining this is to bring the ropresentatives 
of different schools together in a free Conference? We are so 
accustomed in controversy to magnify any objection we may feel 
to some new proposal, and, in fact, so to exaggerate any difficoUy 
which may present itoelf to our own mind, as to erect very wnaM 
. hindrances into impassable barriers. Continually, it seems to 
me that advocates, not always on one side only, allow their minds 
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fo be poBseBaed by soibo poBnbte'bbjectkm whicb pre'^te them 
hnm taking a rational view of the situation. Such mistakes 
( might surely bei lessened, if not altogether prevented, by a fait 
and impartial oomparison of the opposing views brought out in 
friendly conference. Honourable Christian men might at least* 
come to understand that those who differ from them are simply 
intent on guarding principles which they hold to be sacred, and 
not on securing some unfur advantage for a system of their own. 
The Free Churchman, for examine, is simply bent on guarding ■ 
the freedom of his conscience from what he regards as ecclesi¬ 
astical injustice, and has no desire to inflict humiliation or defeat 
on ecclesastical opponents by some dexterous use of the schools. 
The history of the li»t half century has proved that it is difficult 
to find how this arrangement can be effected- But is it not pos¬ 
sible that the impasse which we seem to liave reached is due 
to the fact that each is so absolutely satisfied with the justice 
of his own case that he refuses to consider that of his opponents? 
It is this missing link that a Conference might supply. At the 
root of the whole lies the question whether it is possible, at all 
events, to have a working arrangement which would bo for the 
benefit of the entire nation uithout doing any injustice to any 
religious party whatever. 

Let it be at once admitted that the task before the Conference 
cannot be an easy one. For my own part, I hope very much 
from the free and candid interchange of thought between men 
who are at all alive to the state of opinion at the present time. 
Let us suppose that the Minister for Education summons for 
friendly consultation only some known representatives of oppos¬ 
ing views. In the atmosphere of perfect freedom and of ^st 
which it would be sought to create, Christian men might surely 
come to a better understanding of one another—all the more so 
because of the excited state of feeling around us at present. 
Seldom has there been a time when there was more necessity 
for a careful guarding of interests which are common to all of 
us from the intrusions of political violence and party rancour. 
Christian men who realise this to the full extent may hope to 
find some basis tat a lasting pea(» amid the tangle and irritation 
at recent controversies. ^ 


J. Gtiimnbss Boobbb. 
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CsBTAlM of our political empirics, among whom it is regiett.tbie 
to find Mr. Bamsay Macdonald, M.P., have a aovereign remedy for 
our educational troubles. It is called the Secular Solution, ^ey 
are nauseated with the prolonged controversy which has turned 
upon the religious instruction of English school children. In this 
field " the thunder of the captains and the shouting ” has become 
abhorrent to them, however much they may rejoice in it elsewhere. 
They want peace, and so they offer us a seculariBed education. 

There are obviously two questions which we who cannot accept 
their remedy have a right to ask them and the public, whom they 
address, to consider: Would their remedy be efficacious in stilling 
the strife? And if efficacious in stilling the strife, would it be 
for the health of the body politic? 

The questions are distinct. Peace, of course, is worth a great 
endeavour, and our empirics are not alone in earnestly desiring 
it. But the purchase price of it may be such as no prudent and 
self-respecting nation can even think of paying. The peace which 
is to follow the present educational tumult must be such as the 
majority of good citizens can accept as a righteous and beneficent 
one. “Nothing,” as President Iiincoln used to say, “is ev«r 
settled untU it is settled right.” 

What reasons are there for thinking that the ” secular solution ” 
would bring peace? None that we can see. Before Englishmen 
can accept so deadly an anodyne they most forgetstheir history. 
They must stop their ears to the voices which call to them from 
the past. They must unlearn the lessons which a long line of 
masters of education, from Milton to Huxley, have taught them. 
They must shut their eyes to the teaching of contemporary 
history as it is being made in other lands. It is safe to say that 
they will do none of these things at the bidding of Mr. Bamsay 
Macdonald's friends, or in deference to the “ logic of events*' 
which they misread. 

The ” secular solution,” if it could be forced upon us, vronld 
be the starting point of a controversy wider and more impaaaipnedf 
than the present one. The sense that the very fnllars of; ^ : 
social order w«e being undermined in the nation’s schools tfeoll!:' 
feed the Stines wliii^ ^ breath of a righteous hadignstic^. 
fen. Huiy a citisen vrho silently deplores tiw preset 
: ;]^;.sa^,.h^,hfe thigh/ 'B**' ' 
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p patriotism have before, now foo^ jy i^lfoa qn. fieUa,. 

Thqy have nevor fongbl so 

the aeenlarisatioD of the edocatimi cl Engifob ohildieii. The ^ 
“ Bolotion ’’ which has failed to commend itself to the patriotism 
of the Swiss or to the common sense of the ftee-thinking citizens 
of Milan would be flouted by the vast majority of Englishmen if 
it were seriously offered for thmr acceptance. 

But to argue the question thus, it might be mid, is to argue 
with insensate prejudice, and against prejudice, logic—either Mr. 
Macdonald’s “ logic of events ” or that of party exigenci«— 
woidd presently triumph. When English people were once 
clearly shown that secular education is not the bogey they have 
imagined it to be, when it was made clear to them that so far 
from injuring our national morals it would strengthen uml purify 
them, they would accept it willingly. They would hail the ilay 
when Bible and Catechism were banished from ICnglish schools 
as the dawn of a new era of hope, which was destined to bring 
national salvation. 


Perhaps they would; but can they be shown these things? 
Can it be shown that the secularisation of elementary education 
would have a “ beneficial effect on public morality ”? Where is 
the evidence for so sweeping and revolutionary a conclusion? It 
is not to be found in the criminal statistics of any of the nations 
who have accepted the “ sccnlar solution.” It is not furnished 


by the sifted testimony of facts, from whatever country that 
testimony is collected. On the contrary, all the "secular'' 
nations, without exception, have to deplore the increasing 
criminality ol> their people. And, as a matter of fact, the only 
countries which cam show, with improving social conditions, a less¬ 
ening tale of crimes and misdemeanours are countries where the 
education given to the children comprises religious instruction. 

This is a matter which the present writer has recently 
examined,* and he may now be dispensed from rehandling the 
statistics of crime in representative communities. They may be 
found in the Year Books of New South Wales and Victoria, in 


the statistical Annuals published by the French Oovemmeni, in 
Swiss and (German renrrds, in the witness of unprejudiced 
American publicists,* and in our own criminal statistics. 

Mr. Ramsay Mat^onatd commihi himself to certain summary 
statements on this bead which are so wide of the truth that they 


(1) See Uie Chvtek Quarterly Hemeia for Junuy, 1906. 

(2) The pert at the U.SJt. Cewnt Baport for IMO which deob with Crime 
sad Criminel* bee aot vet been pnUUhed. 
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•other waya tiiort of pontive nuadanaanoniB ^ iwual flbm ; 
the Frendi people haa been deteriorating. But Mr. Macdonald 
thinka that “ oonditiona and atatiatica '* have begun to improve 
in France under the secular rigime. The hard, cold, irr^ragabto 
evidence of tiie Frendi Annuaireti StatMiquea and Comptet 
Rendus de la Juttiee Criminelle are against him. They record no 
improvranent in French public morals. What they ^ here and 
there show is an apparent improvement that is fully accounted 
for by improvements in police administration and by the increasing 
leniency of French judicial theory and practice. That is simply 
all. French morals, as tested by statistics, are still on the down 
grade. 

Mr. Macdonald’s account of the public morals of Victoria, 
another secularly educated community, is equally misleading. 
“ Victoria, the secular education colony,” he writes, ” has by far 
the best record in Australia in regard to crime.” Twenty years 
ago this statement might have been made Mrith truth. To-day it 
is not only in itself untrue, but suggestive of serious and multiple 
untruth. In 1890 Victoria police records showed only half of the 
offences against persons and two-thirds of the offences against 
property eihibited by the returns of New South Wales, in ratio 
of the populations. In 1902 the number of persons arrested were 
in Victoria 205 per 10,000, as against 201 per 10,000 in New South 
Wales. The charges for all offences were in the same year 37 
per 1,000 of the population in Victoria, as compared vrith 42 per 
1,000 in New South Wales- I take these two States as offering 
the best material for a comparative estimate. They are the 
leading States of Austrolasiar and they are approximately equal 
in population and in climatic and social conditions. But they 
differ in two all-important regards. Victoria is a secularly 
educated community; New South Wales is a religiously educated 
one. The point at which the comparison becomes i{>ecially 
illuminating will be seen when it is remembered that New South 
Wales was originally a penal colony, which Victoria was not. 
The original stock in New South Wales was a criminal one. In 
Victoria it was representative of some of the best elements of 
our English race. We find, on a careful and exhaustive examina¬ 
tion of the records of the two States, precisely what these oooi- 
siderations would lead us to expect. New Soutii Wales began 
with a much highm* ratio of crimes and misdemeanours than 
toria. Under the fwmative and antiseptic influence of a wdl- 
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morality on the aecularly inatrueted one, until now it bati reach^ 
pui^ with it. ' M(m than that. The Statutical Begiaten of the 
two States show that in the qnadrennium 1902-5, “ the increase' 
of crime in Victoria has outstripped the increase of population by 
nearly 6 per cent. In New South Wales the increase of popular 
tion has outstripped the increase of crime.”' The parity is 
becoming a disparity in favour of the community which has been 
prudent enough to insist upon a religious education for its school 
children. So far from the truth is Mr. Bamsay Macdonald's hasty 
generalisation. Those who ore more competent to speak of Aus¬ 
tralian morals give a very different comparative account. 

The position of Victoria in respect of criminality is, according 
to the author of the Statistical Account, “ not nearly so favourable 
as it appears on the surface ” (pp. 546-9. Compare the New 
South Wales Year Book for 1905, p. 612). If persons receiving 
sentences of six months’ imprisonment and upwards are taken 
into account, Victoria, in spite of its admittedly laxer police 
administration, " would have proportions as high as most of the 
other States.” 

So much for Mr. Macdonald’s prime examples. They illus¬ 
trate only the entire untrustwortfainess of his data. He would 
have done his case less disservice if he had confined himself to 
the more abstract reasoning which he elsewhere uses to commend 
it. He thinks that Bible lessons during school hours are " posi¬ 
tively harmful to the spiritual life of the nation.” The separa¬ 
tion of the religious from the secular lessons imparts, ho thinks, 
a secular character to all lessons alike, by discouraging the teacher 
from making all the lessons moral. That this result sometimes 
follows cannot be doubted; but it only follows when the 
Scripture lessons are treated as perfunctory tatic work. That they 
are not often so treated by English teachers there is abundant and 
overwhelming evidence to prove. Mr. Macdonald’s argument, so 
far as it goes, is .an argument for entrusting the high emprise of 
religious instruction only to those teadierB who are qualified to 
give it, and willing to infuse something of the passion of their 
hearts into the work. If Mr. Macdonald would once more con¬ 
descend to examine the witness of facts, he would find that in most 
of the Ammican StatesK,whae the teachers give no reli^ous 
instruction and where they are encouraged ” to make.all lemns 
moral lessons,” the results of the teadiing, as measured by his 
test of criminality, are d epr e s s ing in ^ extreme. He wmld find 

(1) Compm A SfatfintiM 4e««inir a/ AmUttHa, I9IB4, ty .T. 4'.. Odj^daii, 
pnbliMiad fay Bstfaarity of Um Ctoti wi iBwa, a.]. MS, 
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responsible American critics of their secular educatipnal ^stran, 
against whom improper bias cannot ri^tly be (diarged, lamenting 
with common voice that that education has “ done so compara¬ 
tively little against the forces of corruption, lawlessness, selfish- < 
, ness, and vulgarity, which are rampant among us," and admitting 
that “ the old education did some of these things.” He would 
find cogent reason for suspecting that the moral lessons which 
have displaced religious instruction in France are so spiritless and 
insipid as to have only the slightest value. Contact with facte 
—and included among them the habits and the outlook of the 
majority of English teachers and the conditions of life and thought 
among which the majority of our children are bred and are likely 
for some time to continue to be bred—would save our theorisers 
about education from many a foolish notion. And inter alia it 
would induce them^o speak more hopefully of the training in 
personal and civic virtue which young England receives. There 
are not wanting discerning foreign critics who roundly aver that 
we alone possess the secret of developing in the mass of our 
children a really moral character. And at least it most be 
admitted that whereas crimes of violence committed by juveniles 
are increasing in most Continental countries—notably in Prance— 
they have almost disappeared in England. In the face of such 
facts as these, which might be accumulated so as to weary the 
reader’s attention, it will need much more argument than the 
secularisers have hitherto been able to marshal, and more powers 
of persuasion than they can be suspected of possessing, td induce 
English people to abandon a system of instruction which long 
experience has tried and not found wanting, and which has been 
scaled with the approbation of an overwhelming majority of the 
expert judges who have brought an informed and impartial mind 
to the study of the problem. 

Some earnest thinkers on both sides of this controversy, and 
Mr. Macdonald is again among them, contend that the reliance 
which is placed upon the School to teach religion is damaging 
to the true interests of the Church and the Family. The Church 
and the Family are deprived of a function which is properly theirs, 
and they are weakened for all their work in consequence. They 
should trust their own inherent powers, which would grow 
vigorous by exercise. To regurd the School as the real custodian 
of religion is a confession of impotence that breeds impotence. 

The argtiment is worth examination. The logic of facts runs 
counter to it. American and Victorian experience seem to show 
conclusively that the exclusion of religions teaching ham the day- 
schools would be likely to have the effect of lessening the influence 
and contracting the operations of Sunday-schools and other 

von. ucxxm. k.S; So 
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iiaadiing agendesof ihe Obnidi, an iiioidental remilt wiuoh nbt idl 
the Becularisers have duly appreciated. 

A trustwoithy estimate of tiie number of Engiidi children who, 
^ apart from the day-sohod, receive no systematic religious instruc¬ 
tion fixes it as two-fifths of all the children of school age. If 
it is eontidered that the secularisation of our day-schools would 
in all probability increase this proportion, the magnitude of the 
problem which the Church is asked by the secuIariBerB to solve 
becomes apparent. What real reason is there for supposing that 
she would enhance her ability to solve it by rejecting the auxiliary 
which her settled poli (7 has always regarded as the most valuable 
of all for the making of a righteous nation? “ The world is 
saved,*’ says the Talmud, “ by the breath of the school children.” 
Is the world to be saved in the unexplored future by leaving the 
school chUdren out of the account? Or is the Church to content 
herself with the orts and fragments of time, and the jaded atten¬ 
tion that the school days and the exigent secular tasks which sup¬ 
plement them would leave to the children, for the performance of 
a duty which is essential to the very being of society? If the 
secularisation of the schools w'ere accomplished, the Church would 
doubtless address herself to the task of supplying the lack of 
religious teaching with redoubled energy. What would her 
energy avail if the children were, as they would be, inaccessible? 
Doubtless she would succeed in instru^ing the children of her 
faithful. But these would be prctuscly those who would least 
need her special care. The children of the heedless and indifferent 
and vicious her best endeavours would largely fail to reach. Let 
those who light-heartedly urge us to trust to a new enthusiasm 
and a fresh access of zeal consider how little the enthusiasm and 
zeal of our educational authorities, equipped as they are with 
abundant and manifold resources, have availed to sweep our 
adolescents into continuation schools. They have succeeded in 
impressing only one-eighth of the possible pupils with a sense of 
the advantages offered by these schools. 

It is not necessary for the defenders of religious instruction 
to argue that morality cannot in any circumstances be effectively 
taught—it would be better to say imparted—in divorce from 
religion. That this is in the deepest sense true would be 
strenuously maintained by the present writer, but the point is not 
one of living practical interest. It is snffident that religion in 
the shape of one or another form of Christianity or Hebrew Mono¬ 
theism bolds the field. For ns English, at any rate, the only 
practically effective method of training our people in the principles 
and practice of lighteonsnees and loving-kindness is that which 
is associated with religions belief; If any good citizen diments 
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fraim tius view, l(tt him free to bring 

no penal^. l^e State is intimaii^ eonbdii^ in n^fibaag good 
oitiMna, and must, of course, adopt the piaetiad^.^^^m 
method of making them which imj^ies the corhmnnieation <idi 
, some form of religbus faith. But as the State has no po^ye 
religions faith of its own, nor indeed an; faith, and inasmuch as 
no oondderation, save that of sheer self-defence, would justil^ 
it in setting the seal of its preference upon an; one of several 
emulous faiths, it must perforce welcome all these faiths so far 
as the; can be seen to conduce to good citizenship. Stated in 
such simple terms as these, the argument for religious insizuction 
in the da;-schools seems to be one of overwhelming force. Those 
who wish to rebut it waste their pains when the; assail the major 
premiss b; endeavouring to show that religious instruction does 
not help in the production of a good qualit; of citizenship. But 
another mode of attack lies open to them, and it is this that is 
most frequentl; pressed. The; seek to demonstrate the imprac- 
ticableness of the State granting a fair and open field to all religious 
faiths: or they seek to show that to do so is inconsistent with the 
equitable treatment of the teachers. 

That the supposed impracticablencss is no more than a figment 
is made perfectly clear by the experience of other countries. 
Neither in Switzerland nor in New South Wales, both of which 
are communities of free men, is the difiScult; found to be a real 
one. The experiments which have been made in England itself 
are equally conclusive as to the factitious character of the difiBculty. 
In Salford, for example, the pupils of the municipal secondary 
schools, about 800 in number, are religiously instructed, in accord¬ 
ance with the desire of their parents, by teachers who, from within 
and without the school staffs, volunteer for the work. There has 
been no friction, nor any unseemliness. Teachers and taught 
associate with their fellows who belong to other classes organised 
for religious instruction in a friendliness which their religious 
affinities have done nothing to raflSe. The heated vision of schools 
tom into factions by sectarian bitterness has never yet materialised 
in the schools of our country. It is a nightmare of certain 
politicians. We are dealing with the instniction of children in 
the elementary truths of their faith. Such instruction ought not, 
and, at least in general, does not, imply the instillation of 
theological bitteraess and religions rancour and the passions that , 
sunder men. What it does imply is the teaching of truths, and 
the formation of habits, which the State recognises as conducive 
to its own ends, by teachers in whose competence and good 
the parrats of Ae ^fldren have confidence. 

But here, it will be said, enters a third party, distinet tttsm the 
■■'8 0 2 ■ . 
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State and the child. What right has the parent to insist upon 
his own predilections in the inatter of religious teaching, and as 
regards the person of the teacher, within the four walb of the 
. common State-provided schools? He has a right to teach his own 
creed to his child, but assuredly no right to require that the State 
should teach it, or permit it to be taught, in the common institu¬ 
tion. “For if reli^UB faith, why not anti-religiouB faith? Why 
not political faith ? Why not every matter of conscience from vege¬ 
tarianism to Socialism, from anti-vaccination to disarmament?'' 
Thus Mr. Bamsay Macdonald. 

The conundrum need puzzle no one. If it can be shown that 
anti-vaccination or materialism is necessary to the production of 
good citizens, the demand that it should be taught, so far as 
practicable and in a practicable way, to the pupils of the State 
schools will become a reasonable one, which, must be met. Not 
until then. Nothing is more certain than that Collciitivists, so 
soon as they are in a majority, will insist iiix)n the teaching of 
the Collectivist gos]x.d to the children in the State’s schools. 
The same is true of Materialism, as the example of France already 
shows us, though the demonstration that it conduces to g<J0<l 
citizenship is as yet far from coInplct<^ It is not ndigions dogma 
that is necessarj’ to the State’s well-lteing. hut religion. The 
State needs religion, and must aceoimnodnte itwdf to the dogma 
with which in greater or less degree religion is, and for ever must 
be, inseparably associated. 

No State could exist without an exertion of fonre which some 
of those to whom it was applied would choose to call by the odious 
name of tyranny. Wlien a State encourages the teaching of the 
elements of religion in its publicly maintained sehcmls, it lays 
itself open to the charge of tyranny, preferred by thost; who do 
not assent. So long, however, as they are given an equivalent, 
which in this case would be some other teaching, their grievance 
is not one that calls for sympathy. So long as they arc not 
compelled, as in fact they are in Saxony, to suffer the teaching, 
or to be at charges for it without a quid pro quo, they must quit 
themselves like men and live for the day when they will be in 
a majority. That dayjhas not dawned over England yet. 

If England is to perpetuate and improve the character-training 
which is essential to her health, she must have religion in her 
schools. If she is to have religion permanently in her schools, she 
must be content to let the parents of the children decide, in a 
broad and practicable way, what forms the rel^fion shall take. In 
this matter as in others she cannot indeed afford to indulge 
minute minorities. De minimis non curat lex. No good citizen 
asks that the municipal trams shall run to his doorstep if he lives 
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off the artei 7 , or that they shall cease to run because he happens 
to dislike their noise. It is sufficient for him that they run udthii^ 
an easy distance of his dwelling and that he is under no compulsion 
to live within sound of them. 

If Parents’ Bight became law for the schools, would the teacher 
really suffer? Not more, or not appreciably more, than he would 
suffer in many other callings if he announced heretical opinions 
on any of the great subjects which stir the depths of men’s hearts. 
Some suffering there might here and there be, which would deserve 
sympathy, though it is not likely that it ever would be comparable 
to what the oyster-shell can inflict. Teachers who felt themselves 
unable to teach the elements of religion in any of the four chief 
presentments of them—Anglican, Boroan Catholic, Jewish, or 
Free Church—wouTd probably elect to work in towns; and in 
towns certain teachers would frequently be set apart, would, in 
fact, set themselves apart to teach religion, just as some already 
s])eciali8C in kindergarten subjects, and some in mathematics. 

Important as the teacher is in education—and of hinn the most 
important property is his faith in unseen realities—there is 
something which is still more important—the community. The 
teacher deserves the utmost consideration, but even he must give 
p]a<-e to the Commonwealth. Religious instruction is an essential 
need of the Commonwealth, and in this regard the parents of 
the children have the first claim for consideration ; not, however, 
for themselves, hut for the children, the custodians of whose rights 
they are, and for the Commonwealth whose agents they arc. 

In the Andaman Islands, as we have been reminded, there is 
no religious difficulty, because there is no religion to speak of 
In England we have a religious difficulty besetting our elementary 
education beciiuse we still have some religion. We can, if we 
will, di8|.x)8c of the religious difficulty, but we must not dispose 
of it by disposing of religion. That would be the way of folly 
and national disaster. 


W. O. Edwards Bees. 



DANCE OF THE SEASONS. 

AUegro. I.—Sfbino. 

Waxb t wake! 

Out of the enow and the miat. 

In zain>wet, wind>blown ganze 
Of amber and amethyst 
Cometh Spring like a girl. 

Trembling and timorous 

She peers through the thin white thaws, 

A&aid of the winds that whirl 

Down paths all perilous 

Where her so tender feet are softly going. 

Where the rich earth awaiteth her lavish sowing 
Of green and purple and white 
In the gardens of day and night. 

Hither she oometh— 

Behold her, the wraith so frail! 

The chill gray storm benumbeth 
Her delicate fingers pale, 

.4nd looseth her hair from its fillet of pearl. 

Her soft, dew-fring&d eyes— 

The virginal eyes of a girl— 

Gaze at the veilM skies. 

Search for the sun who hideth 
His amorous glowing face. 

For the spirit of life that glidetli 
Unseen through every place. 

Blown 1 blown— 

Hither and yon! 

Dashed by the winds that groan, 

Lashed by the frost-elves wan. 

Whipped by the envious ghosts of old years long gone. 

That chatter and sigh 
Of the min nigh. 

Of death and darkness and sorrow that come anon I 
Yet bold and brave 

She dares—the young Spring—to danoe on that ancient grave, 
To danoe with delicate feet 
On the world’s despair aabd defeat. 

On the Winter that ooverofb aJl 
With an adwn pall. 
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Lot she lite the cover-^ 

A comer of that anowy pall she lift*. 

Ix), Barth, like a happy Iovot, 

Smiles upward through the de«-be8pangled rLft*. 

And shining sunbeams, pages of the day, 

Boll up the mantle, bear it far away. 

Then the Earth laughs with pleasure 

And tosses from his treasure 

Store of blue crocuses and snow-drops white. 

Glad trilliums that make the woodhuid bright. 

Rich arbutus and shadowy violets; 

Till, caught in webs of bloom. 

Light-footed Spring her stormy woe forgets. 

Forgets the cold, the gloom, 

Blesses with errant grace 
Each dim forgotten place. 

Casts on the oak a rosy velvet dress 

Of drooping leaves, muffles the maples bare 

In Tilac veils, covers with tenderness 

The harsh brown world; and then, when all is won. 

Trails languorous dreams, dreams exquisite and rare. 

And shrinking from the bold, too-fervid Sun, 

She giveth over 
Her royal lover 

Like one afraid of love, who will not stay 
Love’s perfect day. 

She giveth over— 

Inconstant rover— 

Her glad green garlanded world, and like the dew 
Sleeps in the blue. 

She tosseth down 
Her flowery crown 
Into the lap of Summer- 
Glad newcomer!— 

Smiling adorns her with treasure of growing things 
And softly sings. 

The while she fades in light— 

A wraith, a mist 
Of amethyst: 

A ajHiit, a dream that goeth. 

But whither—who knoweth? 

11.—SCIIMHB. 

An^nte. 

^Wike.ji^.:^;&ipvrqr. Summer— rii e 
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Heavy with growing things. 

Dance lightly where her beauty lies a-gleam 
'Neath languidly folded wings. 

Over the delicate grasses 
A breath, a sprit passes, 

A song, and the odour of bloom— 

Give way I make room I 
The Summer hath met her lover 
By day, by night; 

He hath brought from the stars—bright rover I— 

Heaven’s fire, heaven’s light I 

He hath filled her with life that sleepcth, 

That waits for birth, 

Aa a jewel its secret keepeth 
In the rock'bound earth. 

Softly, slowly 
Dance and sway. 

While Summer dreameth 
The moons away. 

Full weary she seemeth 
Of love’s deep bliss. 

But holy, holy 
Love’s memories. 

The idle day is rich with budding things 
Whereon the bold sun glares. 

Dance lightly, lest thou tread on folded wings, 

Of flight still unawares. 

Ah, delicate thy foot>fall be, while <wer 
The seed grows in the corn. 

The bird in the egg, the deed in the endeavour, 

The day in the mom. 

Deep in the pool the spawning fishes play; 

High in the air the bees bii/x out their way. 

Everywhere 

The children of Summer come crowding in lustrous array - 
The myriad children of Summer, beloved of the sun, 
Through the long hot noons they are glad of the world they 
have vron. 

Bright and fair 

They throng in the meadows and shake out the dew from their 
hair; 

They sing in the tree-tops, they dipin the slow-flowing stream; 
They nod from the hills, in the valleys their swift feet gleam; 
They kneel in tbe,moon-light, the bright stars hear their prayer. 
Everywhere 
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The high eun blemes them, 

The moon confesses them, 

Old Time with patient 8i]^e 
Harks to their hope awhile. 

They are bom, they awake, they arise—^yea, th^ dance in 
their bloom; 

For their revels of love and of wonder the Earth makes room. 
Yea, he harketh their song for a season, he kisseth their feet; 
He giveth his all for their hour—be its joy complete 1 
The fecund Summer then 
Veileth her eyes again— 

Dreameth, at rest. 

Young mother of^life who fwdeth 
The world at her breast; 

Bicb bride of the year, who needeth 
But love and light 

To give, and give more, and give all 
In her great love’s might. 

Tread softly, give heed to her call— 

Oh be still I be fleet I 

Hush—hush the sweet sound of thy singing; 

Pause—pause, ye feet! 

Sink down! she bids thee rest 
Close on her breast. 

Down I down! thy rapture flinging 
Where all her dreams are winging. 

Ah, cease thy quest! 

Peace!—be blest! 

Be blest! 

III.— Autumn. 

Scherzo. 

Gome with me— 

All that live! 

Dance with me- 
Love—and give! 

G-ive me your love, ye souls of the com and the vine I 
Dance with me! laugh with me! crowd me! be mine—be 
minel 

Up from the earth in your splendour of sowlet and gold— 
Haste, oh make haste ere the warm rich year grow old 1 
Ye throngs (hat gaily rise 
Multitudinous 

As the red red leaves that flutter 
All tremulous 

When the wind rides down from the aikms; 
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Ye spirits that fribont uid mtrtiw 
In langhteTi in pain, ' 

When tile year of her eowuig and reaping 
Would waste again, 

Come spend of your treasure, full heaping. 

Be lavish, be bddl 

Cast your hope on the vrinds, from your feet shake the dark 
damp mould; 

Come dancing, come shouting, come leaping. 

Ere the earth grow cold! 

Come, ye wings of the air; come, ye feet that trample the 
grasses I 

Come, ye tree-top spirits that kindle the leaves to flame 1 
Come, sprites of the sea that shout when the gray storm 
passes I 

Come, wraiths of the desert whom sorrow nor death may tame! 
Come eat of the rich ripe fruit, come drink of the wine I 
Come dance till your revels are drunken with joy, with wine. 
For the labour is over and done. 

The spoil of the battle is won t 
Ah trample it, scatter it. 

Cast it afar! 

The tempests will batter it— 

On with the war! 

Let your bright robes float, let them whirl with the -rush of 
your feet— 

The gauzes of crimson and gold! 

Give your will to the winds,—they are chasing, they haste, 
they are fleet. 

They are eager and ruthless and bold. 

On! on! till ye circle the ear& with the rush of your dancing. 
With the shout and the song; 

Till your choral of crowds, like a river in flood-time advancing. 
Bears all things along! 

Dance! dance! for the end comes soon— 

Do ye feel the chill? 

White winds of the winter croon 
From their cave in the hill. 

Yea, death and the end come soon— 

Rpr^ yonr gaudy robes I 

Haste! haste! fmr tiie leaves are falling. 

Shout! shout I for the storms are calling. 

Give all, ere the year gxtrir old. 

Ere the world grow oold. 
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rv.—Wmw# !. 

Finide. 

Fly I fly! 

(father yonr white robes close— 

Seattle away I 

Look! in the sky 

The bleak winds mutter morose 

To the swift dark day. 

They gather and threaten and scold. 

They shiver and shriek in their rage. 

They are ashen and icy and old— 

Ah, bitter the passion of agel 
Flee from them! haste—haste 
Through the vengeful weather I 
Lest yonr red-blood chill 
And your hearts stop still, 

Crowd close together 

And flee o’er the drear dead waste! 

Down I down! 

Out of a sky all brovm 

The dark storm stoops to shrivel the world away. 

With ribald winds he strips her, 

With stinging sleet he whips her. 

With envious frost he withers her green to gray. 

Because she was gay and glad. 

Beloved of many lovers, fruitful mother 

Of many children crowding and killing each other; 

Because she was wasteful mad, 

Scattering and trampling her riches for death to smother. 

Now shall she starve and freeze 
And pray on her stiffened knees. 

Now shall she helpless lie 

And the powers of the air will mock her; 

The spirits she dared defy 

Will rend her and blind her and shock her. 

With white white snow they will bury her passion deep 
Till it's dumb, till it's cold. 

They will whistle and roar in their triumph, and enrgies keep . 
Till her bewt grows old. 

They will put tmi her love-lit sun like the torob at a feast, : 
And with ^ugbty carousals make wanton his oomrt in ewk.' 
They wfll brash down the stars like white fBathers &r > 

^ on^duk-wsma^.' ' ' ■ ■ 

And the n^fht wih blade as timy duMem 

gnr6i 
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Haste I haste 1 

Your gannents aie tom, they are sheeteil with ic». 
In your wind-loosed hair 
The sharp sleet rattles. 

Ye are hurled, chased 
To the WintOT’s lair— 

Ye have paid the price, 

Ye have bled in her battles. 

Now shelter your woe 
And be still, be still! 

Let the night-winds go 
To their cave in the hill 1 
Let the dark clouds flee 
Through the gates of the west. 

Till the earth rides free 
Who was sore oppressed. 

For weary of orgies that ravage 
Is Winter now. 

From the heel of a tyrant savage 
She lifts her brow. 

Lo, the wrath of the storm is over. 

And under a moon-white cover 
Lies the world asleep. 

So still, so pale— 

Dance bravely, lest thou quail 
And pause to weep. 

Over the flower-soft snow 
Still as the lost wind go 
To open the gates of day. 

Where watchetb yon lone pale star 
Crimson and golden are 
The curtains that shake and sway. 

Ah, lift them I look, through the rift 
Comes the son adrift 1 
He kindles the snow to fire. 

He bids the dead earth aspire. 

Ah dance \ from the year's white grave 
New blooms will blow. 

Dance lightly, wistfully 1 save 
The life below I 
Softly I the world is still— 

Hush thine errant will t 
No iongnr the dream punae I 
Beat—net, till the dnam come true! 

Wut! hope I be still 1 


Habbiit Munrob. 



ON SOME BECENT PBENCH BOOKS. 

A Causebie. 

Headino i8, like criticiam, partly a matter of temperament. That 
is to say, if one ia fortunate, one iinda what one looka for. But 
tondeiiuy ia not only an invention of “ problem plays,” and it can 
hardly he all a matter either of temperament or of aooident that a 
choice of hooka guided by profesaional neceaaitiea should disclose 
a leading idea. It began last year with M. Lton Blum's very 
interesting, if rather startling, Du Managed At least that was the 
present writer’s starting-point, and thot^ the history of an idea, 
as Freeman said of the history of England, has neither beginning 
nor ending, even to ^ook backwards and forwards one must stand 
somewhere. M. Ldon Blum's book is os good a pUd-i-terre as 
any other. Indeed, it is better, for it marks such a very definite 
advance in social theory that the reader is likely to pause for 
breath and to consider whether he means to go forwt^ or backward. 

• * 

• 

Looking backward, he sees that at last France is beginning to forget 
that Affaire which ten years ago was the King Charles’ head of 
hVench literature. Even M. .\natole France has found a new in¬ 
terest, or is his Vie de Jeanne d'Are only a more subtle way of com¬ 
bating Clericalism ? Not that la PaMe and the assaults upon it of 
lea franc-magona have wholly disappeared from French fiction; con¬ 
temporary history takes care of that. And have we not with us still 
at least one of the notable converts, who were rather unkindly dealt 
with a little while back in M. Sageret’s Lea Qranda Convertia,* pub¬ 
lished under the auspices of the Mercure de France. Since then 
Brunetiltre and Huysmans have joined the majority, and kf. 
Copp^’s health keeps him in retirement; but M. Bourget continues 
to give to edification what periiaps was meant for art. And he gpvea 
it with unabated vigour. Un Divorce, I'iiape, V^migri, one reads 
and one admires, even if one breathes a little ugh for the old un¬ 
regenerate days, the days of Menaongea, CoamopoUa, Vne IdyUe 
Tragigue. But even M. Bourget seems to be consdous that his 
views are a little antiquated, and the artist in him puts them now 
into the mouths of the old people in the cost, not the jevnea premiere 
or the leading ladies. Witness VJ^migrd, where the old Marqvda, 
the last ol his race, tvaliaeB ioroibly that Eranoe can no longer oSer 
a future to the bearer of an ancient name; whilst the heir, though 
he does indeed take the side of religion igoinst the Bepublic, does 
it only through filial piety after a struggle with ins personal oonvie- 
tions. Take again M. Li<ditenbetgeT’a q\ut« teoenli very 
(1) ihi Uatiaga, ^ By Lton Blam. Pont, 1907 

i«» Grand# 'Conrertia. By 3. Sageret. Farii, 1906. 
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will have no dealinga witii- ilia littie aihieiirta and hmmaarau of tiie . 
second didyai .and even she haa to eapitulaib before the oourage and 
( spirit of the eldest boy, and to take to her heart the little flock 
abandoned by a frivok^ mother. After all, what can you expect 
of a woman without a.religion? Paul at any rate shall be saved 
by becoming the adopted son of her old age. The clerical reaction, 
then, haa had its artisrio results. If it haa done nothing else it has 
revived an interest in the bases of society. To the cry of the 
fatherland in danger has succeeded the defence of the family, and all 
that ia serious in contemporary French literature seems to be rally¬ 
ing to the hearth. 

» • 
a 


As a first consequence one may note that French novels are getting 
very serious—Edouard Hod says sociological. They always 
took their art seriously, but now they' are taking their 
morals seriously as well. So far from having only oue plot, 
and that a doubtful one, as used to be vulgarly supposed 
by people who had not read tiiem, it really seems as if a belated 
microbe from ItohfH Elsmere had been wafted across the Channel 
into a soil peculiarly favourable. Of comae, the family is a serious 
subject. Frenchmen mercifully do not regard even a mother-in-law 
as necessarily ridiculous, and the cult of la mere is an old and 
honourable feature of French social life. So when M. T^don Blum 
proceeds to reconstruct our views of marriage, he does it in a 
properly serious spirit, and with a due regard for the proprieties. 
Proprieties, as the twentieth century understands them, or is going 
to understand them, hien entendv. Plenty of people, not early 
Victorian in their susceptibilities, might be a little startied, even 
after they had read the pretty little dedication to his wife, in which 
he asks us not to be shocked but to believe that he is offering us 
the views of a man happily married. His book is not a novel; it 
is a treatise interspersed with little stories—often very interesring 
little stories—put forward as illustoations. We hear of people 
marrying at the wrong age, or marrying the wrong partners, and 
what became of them. We have little dissertations on how Angdlique 
dealt with Edouard, and the outcome of her wrong methods, and we 
are as much intrigu^t as her neighbours at table, when Mme. Luoile 

p- adopts a new way of eating strawberries. Only it needs 

M. Blum to draw the ineritable deductions. He must be a terrible 
person to meet at dinner! 

* * 


The question of the right age for marriage is apparently the orudal 
point. That a young man had better sow his wild oats before he 
ranges himself is a time-honoured bit of mundane wisdom which 
must have been a little old even in the days of the Pyramids, But 


(1) Noirt Mmitit: By Asdrt Lielitrabarger. Paris, 1907, ' 
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it WBB left to M. Blum to discover stt^ng jamaiic in^sodsl 
amenii^ likely to result from extending the principle to both sdxesi. 
Advanced ferohiists have bad something to say on the subjet^ before 
now, ofaie£^ because it vexed their righteous souls that .th^ afaoirid * 
be -any inequalities between equals. Biit they have generaUy 
demanded greater rigidity for the men rather than leu rij^ty 
for the women. M. Blum would change all tiiat. Knowledge comes 
only by experience. Widowers often make the best husbands, and > 
widows the best wives. Why wait for the aomdentof death, whuib, 
after all, may not happen? Neither a man nor a maid krowi in¬ 
stinctively how to tireat the other, and marriage is too serious a 
matter to be undertaken without a little experience, and tiiat the 
right kind of experience. We do not propose to follow him into 
details, though be it observed he shows a rare skill and delicacy in 
skating over thin ice. But we note with amusement the entire con¬ 
viction with whioli h^ looks forward to the disappearance of jealouqr 
in that enlightened state, when a man no longer has the right to 
expeot that his is the first and only figure to stir the fancy of his 
young bride, ^en we shall have Utopia indeed. 

» * 
m 

It will be a middle-aged Utopia, at any rate the married part of 
it. There will be none of those jeunes minages, so feelingly 
described by M. Marcel Prdvost in his Leitrea h Frangoise Mends,* 
where the bridegroom is at moat twenty-three and the bride scarce 
eighteen. M. Blum’s married couples, having got through aU the 
troubles of the “age of instinct,’’ and having both a good many 
experiences behind them, will ask little of life but peace and stability, 
community of interests, and the wherewitiial to found a family. 
They will escape all tiie matrimonial breezes, the incipient dirillu- 
sionments, the dangers to the equilibrium of the household, which 
call for the sage advice of tiie kindly uncle who writes such charming 
fortnightly letters to Franqoise. M. Pidvost is a very keen observer 
of feminine psychology, with a just appreciation of all the little 
details which count for so much in a woman’s life. That he under¬ 
stands young women, iimooent girls as well as the prematurely 
vicious, we know from his earlier Leitrea i Frangoiae,. as well as 
from the more painful Demi-Viergea and he Jardin Seeret. He has 
also a delightful belief in the superiority of the female sex. ^thout 
a doubt at the present moment wives are a full stage beyond their . 
husbands, and half our matrimonial difficulties arise foom the fact 
that men are still relatively in a state of barbarism. What under ^. 
those circumstances is a young wife to do? She must be kind an4;' ^ 
make allowancea. She must on no account sacrifice her, 

culture, or neglect to develop her own personality; but ^ 

reasonably study her Macaulay (why Macaulay 7} in th^ , j^ 3 i^g^ 
and be ready in the evening to go rrith Maxime to the ; 

(l>.£iHrM d franfeiae MarUa. By Msrcid Privost,<-J|fiiti. ' 
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No need to be a dowd or a pedant beoauM ebe is the partner of her 
husband and his equal. But she must not he subservient. Even 
if that old-fashioned word obedience is still in the Code, it will 
t go out in the next revision, and husband and wife will have equal 
duties and equal rights. It is perhaps fortunate that on M. 
Hervieu’s suggeslaon the Code will include love among the duties. ' 
A mere deed of partner^ip sounds a little dr; and uncomfortable. 

« * 

• 

So far M. Prevost, whom we all know as an ardent feminist. To 
his support comes M. Henry Bordeaux, for whom a recent French 
critic * has clumed that he has rehabilitated the Frenchwoman in the 
eyes of the Anglo-Saxon world, especially that highly susceptible 
American section of it " which in the name of morality had in¬ 
augurated a campaign against our novelists and playwrights." And 
that because of the scandal occasioned by ,the« vapid, neurotic 
ditraguiea depicted by the Hervieus, the Lavedans, the Botmays, 
and the Provosts of French literature! The choice of names to 
gibbet is the critic's, not ours. If it had been M. Farrdre’s singularly 
depressing study of French girlhood, iifllc. Dax,^ we could have 
imderstood it; but M. Prdvost has lately gone out of his way to vin¬ 
dicate the great advance in energy, good sense, and attractiveness of 
the French jeunc fiUe of to-day. When M. Maxiine is disposed to resent 
pretty little Mme. Fran^oise's claim to test his views by her clear¬ 
sighted intelligence, does not the old uncle, or M. Provost, take him 
to task and tell him to be thankful that he has a wife who adds 
character to charm? And who has preached prettier sermons on 
the duties of wives than we have here in the Letters about cultiva¬ 
tion without priggishnesB, about making allowances, and about all 
the little household amenities which will attach a husband to his 
home? 

« • 

• 

That question of making allowances sceins to exercise all the 
writers of the period. M. Blum says, of course, that if we only 
waited to marry till we had machcd the age of reason, hardly any 
allowances would need to be made. M. Provost handies the theme 
lightly, though with an undercurrent of seriousness. Marital in¬ 
fidelity is part of the common lot of wives, and it is for the most 
part a mere accident. " L’ennemi, c’est I'occasion *’ the young 
wife should write on her tablets, and let her see to it that the 
occasion does not arise. If it does, well, sooner or later there will 
be the scene a fairc, unless she chooses silence. For the weak 
perhaps silence is the better part, for if she makes the scene she 
must go through with it, and no feminist of proper feeling could 
stay on with an obdurate husband. Little Fraut^ise’s troubles do 
not go very deep, and the scene which she has to make her Maxima 

(1) Sur Qu$lque$ IMiUiilet. By Haory Oaillsrd de Chsmpris. Paris, 190B. 

(2) iVSe. Dot, jeunt fiUe. By Clsade Fariire. Paris, 1807. 



di6ea ^ ftU of its etteap. the fujii^4^ ie^ & 

there is no oooaeion, ah^ all will be well, aeilfm'^ 

Here epmea hr M. ^rdesux mth his sohitkac, 3 b Lm 
s’owereit,* published in Februuy, he returns to ^ ^UsMitii^ 
of a woman’s strength, wlioh had already attracted him hi Li ^^itr : ’ 
da Ftera. There he contrasted the two woman who inOfeipsijt.^ 
loveless marriages to jioverty, with tibe strength of Paule Quibert,. ^ / 
whom life is duty not luxury, and with tbe^ mateteal devotion iQu 
Mme. Ouibert, who 'can face solitude in old ctge rather thas^taiiid i- 
in the way of her children^ happiness. In his latest novel be takes 
the case of a wife seriously wronged. Albert de Bdrise’s infidelity is 
no mere matter of accident. His passion for Anne de Sdsaiy is ' 
deep and strong, and Anne, with her bewildering oombina;^Oa of 
frankness, tolerpnce, and charm would have been his worthy noate,. 
but for the existenoe>of Elisabeth and the little Philippe and Marie- 
Louise. Elisabeth has begun to take steps for the div<»oe, to which 
she has an undoubted right. The preliminaries ate arranged, when 
a request comes to her to leave Anne’s name out, and to let another 
cause be assigned. She revolts agunst such a subterfuge, but 
though she will not agree, she lets the suggestion stay procee^gs 
awhile, and in the meantime fate intervenes. A diary of her. 
husband’s comes into her himds. She has been always- an irre- 
proaohable wife, in the letter, and, as she thinks, also- in the spirit. 
When her old friend, the Grenoble lawyer, told her that in no 
divorce case had he ever known the fault all on one side, she . 
repudiated the insinuation most indignantly. But the diary makes 
clear how Albert had suffered from what she had thought, her 
dignified reserve, her woman’s pride, and for the first time it begins 
to dawn on her that love needs expression, that the fire on the 
hearth must be fanned and kept glowing. There comes back to. her 
a phrase used by a hopeless lover of her own, “ To love when you 
are loved in return, where is the merit of that? But to love when 
you are deserted and betrayed and pierced to the heart, that is love 
worth calling love.” And that is the love which be^s to grow, 
up in her heart for her husband. To eyes whidi are once opened 
the rest soon seems clear. She hbs the strength not only to make 
a new life but to still the cravings of her own nature when her 
husband first begins to make overtures, and to wait to pardon until 
he, as well as she, has reached the stage of growth when their 
reconoiliaticiin can be deep and lasting. It is a fine novel, all the 
finer because. Anne is drawn with as delicate and sympathetic a 
touch as Elisabeth, and as in life, but so rarely in literature, we 't^ ' 
hold the balance even between good and evil. 

■x • • 

But what of the case reversed? C|an a husband fingive 
erring wife, or is her crime a^nst the sanctity the heai^ tine 

(1) £m y<Mx gsi 4faiwr«iit. By Hnuy Bordtsax. Pads, 1906. - '' 
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:evi|D ^|isto8...6( »g i j iB fniw ‘-M inom l&eiiKnH?: JGettainly fibt, uM 
M. B}um~; thaiji^ia ut onl^ a wrviVal 6f min's ^uito unreal' 
Q^ble and iMlljr bar^o‘olidin to tba etolu^Te poeaeBaicm of the 
oaptive of hia bow and apeart If people manied M that reaaonable 
age, whioh he is never tired of recommending, there would be few 
erring wives; in marriagea as at present atrat^^ed the husband has 
only himself to thank that whilst his iiregularities are mostly pie> 
matrimonial, his wife’a are likely to be post-maimmonial. In Bpit« 
of theories, however, human nature remains obstinately unregenerate, 
and we fancy that it will be a century or two yet before Othellos ate 
out of date. It is easier too to forgive than to forget; yet the first 
without the second scarcely deserves the name of forgiveness. That 
is the problem of L’Autre,^ the play by the brothers Margueritte, 
whioh set all Paris talking. In the early days of their marriage 
Claire had committed a fault, scarcely committed before regretted, 
but the remembrance of it has always come like a shadow across 
her married life. She loves her husband, she is tortured by the 
sense of having wronged him, and she socks ndief in confession. 
The shock to Jacques is terrible, and not tho least poignant thought 
is the remembrance that when he returned to her after the absence, 
which had been her opportunity, he found a loving woman in place 
of a dutiful wife. It was “ the other ” who liud kissed tiie statue 
into life, and henceforth between them there must always rise a 
memory and a ghost. After a time Jacques " forgives.” forgives 
because his wife is beautiful and desimbic and tiie flesh is weak. 
But he does not forget, and at last Claire, stung by his unjust 
suspicion, and wounded to tho quick oiu! day wtien he reproaches 
her for her frank avowal, herself takes the initiative and escapes 
from unendurable humiliation. For the erring wife, then, there can 
be no rehabilitation, because the husband, who is a tiiun and not 
an angel, cannot forget, and therefore cannot forgive. Is it life, oi¬ 
ls it society, which makes the mnditioiis unequal? 


« 

Look at the question from another point of view, tiie |>oint of 
view taken some years back by M. Hervieu in Le Didale.^ How¬ 
ever she may have been wronged, and whatever fresh ties she may 
have formed or have contemplated forming, a woman is bound 
indissolubly to the man who first married her, or who is the father 
of her first child. That is M. Hervieu's thesis, and that, with a 
difference, is the thesis of Mon Amour,* anew novel, told in intimate 
tliary fashion, by M. Ren£ Boylesve. The diary is thq lover’s, and 
it relates the development of tho tender friendship w'hich he fools 
for Madame de Pons, whose husband has deserted her and treated 
her infamously. Will she divorce him? At times it seems as if 
slic wiU, but she has susc^tibilities, reluctances, religious scruples. 

(1) IiMutre. By Paul'and Victor Msrgaeritte. Paris, 1908. 

(2) lit Didtde. By Paul Hervisu. Paris, 1903, 

(3) Mon Amour. By Bend Boylesve. Peru, 1908. 



Bwttar luiop fU*. the bvw gitHm ^ 

too Uodlee, ta a- hzhd Mawte of jof, l>M b* loite'ior ^ 
it ^ ?1)» o aa o tiro e d ittd raguleziMd, the worOleaii hudiaind niippjtap.. 
AmMdo Jhas ool; to lay Oiat he is ill and s^iifpy, Ills Itijn^ 
goes baok. She was of tiie type who should heret hvra ' lovsd Ibit \ 
once» so the lover sadly concludes. Woman is not by nature pplbf’- 
gamouB, so tiie scientist might comment. And marriage is iit 
very essence indissoluble, so says the Cathdic Church, and so says ' 
its champion, M. Bourget, in Vn Divorce.^ 


the question has actuality because a new law of dvorce is pro¬ 
jected in France at this moment, and M. Bourget, with the oollab(wa- 
tion of M. Andni Cuiy, has turned his novel into a play, which has 
excited all Paris ever since its produoiaon in February. M. Dams, 
who is a free-thinker, has married an iimocent divarfie. Gabrieile 
Dams, formerly a Catholic, has abandoned the praotioeB of her 
faith, because her Church persists in regarding her as living in sin. 

A crisis comes when the little daughter of her second marriage 
is to make her first communion. Gabrieile wishes for reconciliation, 
but is sternly repelled by the priest. Just then her first husband 
opportunely dies, and a way seems to open. If M. Dams will 
consent to regularise their union by a re-marriage, religious as well 
os civil, the Church will forgive. But M. Darras is naturally in¬ 
dignant. He has his princnples. as well as she, and declines entirely 
to make open confession of error, which he does not admit, to please 
the priests. Hence more trouble, oompUcated by the discovery 
that Lucien, Gabrieile's son by her first husband, is proposing to 
marry a young girl, an honest free-thinkerj who had alrea^ had a 
child in a free tmion. M. Dams considers himself to stand to 
Lucien t» toco parentis, and objects to this on worldly grounds, 
whereupon Lucien turns upon him with the taunt Uiat JBerthe 
Planat is neither better nor worse than his own mother, vAo had 
belonged to another man before her present husband. In the end 
M. Darras gives way. Touched by Gabrielle’s tears and sub¬ 
missive sffecrion he consents to carry tderance even to the pmnt 
of re-marriage in accordance witli the dictates of her Church. 

• • 

« 

If M. Hervieu, M. Boylesve, and M. Bourget are right in their 
psydiology, the new divorce proposals in France are likely to qdit . 
upon a rode. And this rook will not be the refusal of the Catiiolic 
Church to recognise marriage as dissoluble, though that refusal is /. 
rxit likely to be relaxed. It will be the fact that in trying to ir^^ ; ' 
duoe equality between natural unequals, its projectors will na^p^ . 
still further accentuate the exisring want of eqi^brium. msw !^. 

propMes to let divorce follow of itself after a period of three yeiuM' - 
desertiori and refusal to return, irrespective of the wirii or opina^ 
(1) Vn Viromt, By Paul Bonrget. Paris, .IQOt. : ' 
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of the innooent party. A fauabaad goes away. At the end of throe 
yean the wife &da her martiage annulled; she is divoroed malgrS 
eUe. Or a wife goes, and after three years the husband can only 
take her back, if at all, by re-marriage. And where, as in Un 
Divorce, husband and wife are of different ways of thinking, one. 
may force' upon the other a legal freedom which that other regards 
as idn. In fact, the situation is infinitely complicated, even where 
there are none of those aoddents in the shape of children, which 
M. Blum says do not occur in well-regulated families. That is a 
very interesting proposition, because hitherto we have always sup¬ 
posed that the sanctity of the hearth owed its peculiar sacredness to 
the duties which we owe to posterity, and that the justification of 
greater severity towards the irregularities of a wife lay in her closer 
relation to her family. La reehereke de la patemite est interdite said 
the Code of Napoleon; but even that cold-blooded despiser of women 
would never have made maternity of no acedunt. 

• * 

• 

We had supposed, for instance, that there might be complications 
about succession to property and the honour of au ancient name, 
such complications as M. Bourget depicted for us last summer in 
L'Hmigri, and as M. Formont has just painted in Le Risque. The 
resemblance between the two novels is almost too striking. In 
L’J&miyrd,^ we have the representative of a family which has known 
for generations how to suffer all for its sovereign. Himself the 
grandson of a real emigre, M. de Claviers-Orandchamp has never, 
reconciled himself to the Bepublic. He is a widower with one only 
eon, and the affection between the two is most feelingly described. 
In the ch&teau at Grandchamp hangs the portrait of the beautiful 
Oenevihve, who both to husband and son is a tender and venerated 
memory. But the clouds darken. There are financial troubles, 
Landri falls in love with the addow of a brother officer, the Marquis 
forbids the union, though it grieves him to the heart to cross his 
son’s wishes, but Mme. Olier is not of his rank, and there is his 
duty to the race. Suddenly a thunderbolt falls. Landri is not his 
son, and struck in a vital part, his faith in his dead wife, the old 
man bends before the blow. But he does not fall. There is still 
the race, of which, alas I he has been the only true guardian. He 
must part from this son of his heart, though not of his blood. 
Landri may now many his Valeniane, but they must make their 
home in the New World, not the Old. The Marquis’s heart may 
go with them and his prayers will follow them: he must remain to 
die. alone in France, the last of his race. 

• • 

• 

M. Fortnont sets us the same problem, though he phrases it 
differontily. The plot of Le Biague* strikes one as a little tdlful 

(1) Zftnugrt. By Paid Boargrt. Faria, 1BQ7. 

(2) £a Ksfue. By Masime Formont. Faria, 1S06. 
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«nd deliberate: it hm leu of the Ulusion of roality. A little company 
of clubmen ” ora talking together and recalling youtiiful eeoapadee. 

" Ah,” says one, ‘'but I often wonder whether we remember that 
out of the past may riu some witness that we have forgotten^ 
bearing Nature's sign-manual in his face. There is always that 
risk.” The Marquis de Morante starts uncomfortably. He, the 
proud and sensitive aristocrat, fastidious even in his youthful 
pleasures, how would he feel if out of the post he were confronted 
with an imworthy imt^e of his race? He has been married and is 
now a widower, like M. Bourget’s M. de Claviers, with one adored 
and only son. The little Andrd, whom his Genevibve taught so 
carefully to love him, is now a young man, and his cherished 
companion. Andre, too, is on the eve of betrothal, and his choice 
has his father's full approval. Then the dreaded thing happens. 
The Marquis receives the visit of a Mme. Knight. She wu Arlette 
Duparc and Morante’s first mistress, and she comes to ask his 
protection forRen^, his son and hers. No use to talk of blackmail; 
she has foreseen that accusation, and she merely replies that she 
will present Rend to him, he will see for himself. The meeting 
takes place, and out of the past there has indeed arisen the embodi¬ 
ment of a sin, u-ritten in letters that cannot be mistaken. This 
son, who so resembles his father in person, is his mother in mind and 
heart. A pursuer of women, a forger, an unscrupulous blackmailer, 
he will drag the honour of his father in the dust. And the result to 
Andrd? For Andre's sake the Marquis decides that his forbear¬ 
ance must have an end. He has lied to save Rend, he has offered 
to establish him; he can do no more. Then Arlette, who knows 
nothing of honour, but something of maternal devotion, turns upon 
the lover she never either loved or understood, and taunts him with 
a story from the past. Oonevidve, too, had a lover; it is doubtful if 
Andre is his son. The rest, need not detain us. M. Fonnont does 
not end like M. Bourget upon a doubt. Andrd marries, and Nature 
answers the Marquis’s agonised question, for Andrd’s firstborn, the 
little Lucien. is a true Morante. 

* • 

« 

That is how fiction deals with the question and sentimentalises 
it. But in plain sober fact, how are our latest sociologists going to 
deal with it? De» enfanU, or n'en avra paa, says M. Blum, at fmy , 
rate until one wishes it, and difficulties of succession, legitimacy, 
and the like will not arise. Moreover, there will be a great change 
of opinion on idiis question of legitimacy, and the woman of the 
future will assert her right to motheiiiood in more ways than one. 
As to the first of these propositions, one can only say that if it were 
true, there would have been fewer tragedies in the past and fewer 
family skeletons. As to the second, there certainly does seem some 
movement in the direction of making legal ptovition for all a man’s 
children, no matter when and how they were bom. Even in England 

3 Q 2 
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a recent Act allowe oompenutioD to bQ dependents ” on the 
accidentel death of an em^osrd, and our Courts have already upheld 
the olsiins of more than one illegitunate family. But the li^t to 
* motherhood has<other linutations than Uie economic ones, if it be 
true that the first partner exercises an ineffaceable influence over a • 
woman’s whole life, and it may well be that her reluctance to pass 
from one lover to another is no mere matter of oonventional morality 
but a law of her very nature, protected by sanctions as strong as any 
that could be framed by the priests of any church. This is not tilio 
place to pursue the subject; but it is not the least interesting of the 
problems presented to a thoughtful mind by the latest developments 
of French literature. 

• « 

* 

There is also the question of the effect upon the race of a general 
postponement of the marriage age. From av economic point of 
view such a restriction upon population has been so often discussed 
that it needs no further statement. The effect upon women them¬ 
selves has been less considered; but some of tiie best scientific opinion 
seems now in favour of later maternity, especially as such great 
advances have been made in minimising its risks. " A vingt ans 
I’enfant deforme les femmes, k trente il lea conserve, et je crois bieu 
qu’ k quarante il les rajeunit.” That is the conclusion of a clever 
and witty Frenchwoman quoted by M. Blum, and he proceeds to 
support it by a record of some scientific observations as to the 
physique and relative intellectual capacity of children born at 
different periods of their parents’ lives. On the whole the advan¬ 
tage seems to be on the side of maturity. It would be interesting to 
compare M. Blum’s statistics with those collected by Mr. Qalton 
and the Sociological Society. It will be seen that M. Blum ends, 
as he began, on a note of seriousness, and that whatever may be its 
defects in psychology and its disregard of conventions, no serious 
student of somal problems can afford to neglect his book. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUB. 

Iahook, AptU 2Sr4, UOA 

The change in the British Premiership has had already a slight but 
significant eilect upon British foreign r^ations. Sir Bleniy Campbell* 
Bannerman’s resignation and his subsequent deatii were conunented 
upon in the Continental journals witii a respectful, if somewhat 
distant sympathy. He had never been, like Lord Bosebery or Mr. 
Chamberiain or the late Lord Salisbury, a European figure. The 
Continent knew hiip, or rather knew of him, as an amiable per¬ 
sonality and a predominantly domestic politician. His accession 
was regarded as the triumph of that sentimental Radicalism which, 
under the propulsion of Mr. Gladstone’s erratic energy, had given 
to British diplomacy a reputation for flightiness, hypocrisy, and an 
incalculable looseness of aim and method. But it was well under¬ 
stood that the late Prime Minister was not a Gladstone, and that 
the real direction of foreign affairs lay in the trusted and capable 
hands of Sir Edward Grey. The outside world was quick to 
differentiate between Sir Henry and his Foreign Secretary. It 
recognised that the two men belonged not only to different schools 
of political thought, but to different orders of political temperament. 
A disposition grew up to ascribe certain acts and poUries to the Prime 
Minister and certain others to Sir Edward Grey. The well-wishers 
of Great Britain came instinctively to rely with a greater assurance 
upon the Foreign Secretary than upon his official chief, and even 
to regard the Prime Minister’s incursions into international poUtics 
with a certain apprehension. There was, for instance, a virtual 
unanimity both abroad and at home in exculpating Sir Edward Grey 
from the main responsibility for the form in which the limitation of 
armaments was raised at The Hague. It was universally marked 
down as a stroke off Sir Henry’s own bat; and when it achieved the 
bupreme failure of universal agreement and was visited with the last 
condemnation of unanimous assent, no blame was held to attach, to 
the Foreign Secretary. It was felt that both he and his country 
had been persuaded into an essentially false position. The Prime 
Minister was, indeed, no Machiavelli, but the most elaborate scheme 
of plot and counter-plot could not have stirred up on the Continent 
one half the suspicion of British policy that was aroused by hiaUl- 
balanoed aspirations. The sincerity and guilelessness of the Priiine 
Minister's intentions were recognised by Us countrymen- But few 
thought the moment an opportune one for compressing tiierit iirio a 
definite proposal. compressed, they could, in fact, onfy eeoape 
being misUiievous by being futile. But their inere enunciation 
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exaspei-Bt«d Geman opinion, drew down upon the British Premier 
a rebuff which the country did not relish yet could not admit was 
Undeserved, and inspired uneasiness and uncertainty among Great 
Britain’s best friends. France, which more than any country is 
exposed to the enervating influence of anti-militarism, and to whose 
embarrassments it was our duty to pay the regard of a friend who is 
ell but an avowed ally, was conspicuously and seriously alarmed by 
proposals that should have been, but were not. put forward only 
after consultation with the Quai d'Orsay. The whole incident 
deepened the Continental consciousness of disparity between the 
outlook and mental ply of the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary; and the memory of it has influenced our sympathisers in 
Europe to welcome Mr. Asquith's elevation witli a subtle sense of 
relief. Personally, it is true. Mr. Asquith is even less known abroad 
than was his predecessor. But it is felt, and rightly felt, that his 
agreement with Sir Edward Grey on the first principles of foreign 
policy is absolute, and that British diplomacy can only gain by it 
in force, concentration, and directness. 

• • 

• 

Within a few days, probably bidorc thcs(> pages are in print, the 
North Sea and the Baltic Agreements will have been signed. 
Negotiated separately, for reasons we shall endeavour to make clear 
later on. they may as well be discussed separately, but always with 
the recognition that their unity is one of fact and nature and their 
division an artifice of diplomacy. The essence of the Northern 
Question, which comprises them both, is the pressure of two mighty 
and imprisoned Empires upon a series of small and ill-defended States 
that cut them off from the full freedom of the sea. The Empires 
in question are, of course, Bussia and Germany: the States upon 
which they impinge and which they threaten ultimately to dominate 
are Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium. The, situa¬ 
tion has become sensibly more precarious since the nipture between 
Norway and Sweden, and since the subsequent Treaty that placed 
the integrity of Norwegian territory under the guarantee of Great 
Britain, Bussia, Germany, and France. One of the effects of that 
Treaty, which might well have been negotiated with a greater con¬ 
sideration for Swedish sentiment, was to place Sweden in a position 
of some isolation and to deprive her of such security as she enjoyed 
before the dissolution of the union. So far as diplomatic and extemal 
assurances are a support to a State, Norway has gained and Sweden 
has lost since their partnership came to an end. The original purpose 
and starting point of the negotiations that have been going on for 
the last four months was to assure to Sweden a standing and a 
security equal to that which the Treaty of last November bestowed 
upon Norway. This end, however, could not be achieved by the 
expedients that sufficed in the case of Noiway. A Treaty guarantee¬ 
ing the integrity of Swedish territory would rightly and naturally be 
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regarded by Sweden as oertoinly humilialang and oonoeivably obatruo- 
tive. In an exchange of declarationB, on the other hand> afiBnning 
the BtatuB quo along the Baltic littoral, on the linea of the Mediter- ^ 
ranean Agreement between Great Britain, France, and Spain, and 
aubacribed to by Sweden'a moat powerful neighboura, there can be 
nothing offenaive to Swediah pride end much that may be uaeful to 
her international aafety. Buaaia, Germany, and Sweden, however, 
are not the only Baltic Fowera, and an Agreement limited to them 
would lack authority and oompleteneaa. Denmark, for inatance, is 
emphatically a Baltic Power. To a large extent ahe, and not Sweden, 
ia the buffer State of the North. The entrancea to the Baltic ore 
here to open or close at will, and the disquieting perils and reaponsi- 
bilitiea of her position are never absent from her mind. Except 
through the Kiel Canal, which is now being widened to permit of 
the passage of the Qreadnoi^ht type of battleship, the shipping of 
the German Baltic Provinces cannot reach the North Sea wittout 
threading the narrow and difficult straits of The Sound or the Cheat 
Belt, both of which can be held with a minimum of difficulty by 
either Denmark or Sweden. The problems of defence are, therefore, 
Denmark's constant preoccupation. It is not that she expects to be 
involved in any war of her own making. Her dread is that in a 
struggle between the Great Powers, and particiilarly between 
England and Germany, it vdll be impossible for her to enforce her 
neutrality. In the Franco-Prussian war the landing of an army in 
Denmark was art essential, though unrealised, port of the French 
plan of campaign. Since then the maritime rivalry of Great Britain 
and Germany has exposed her to new dangers. A dash upon the 
Great Belt by Germany, the seizure of a base by Great Britain, dis¬ 
embarkations upon the coast of Jutland—these ate all poaaibilities, 
probabilities, or necessities of the situation. A Baltic Agreement, 
therefore, to which she was not a party, would necessarily b^ a 
piecemeal and inadequate instrument. 

» • 

• 

This has been recognised, and the Declaration which Russia, 
Germany, Sweden, and Denmark are shortly to sigp in St. Peters¬ 
burg will probably be found to amount to a quadrilateral guarantee 
of the territorial statue quo on the Baltic littoral. We have no 
desire to minimise its utility, but it is plain that it touches no more^’ 
than the fringe even of the Baltic question. It leaves, for instance, 
the maritime status of the Baltic on one side. Both Great Britain 
and France are committed to the maintenance of the Baltic as a 
mare liberum. That has always been a cardinal point of Briti^ 
policy. It was emphasised less than three years ago by the visit of 
the Channel Fleet to Swinemttnde, and diplomacy will have missed a 
chance in failing to make it the basis of the territorial agreement. 
Again, in any comprehensive discunion of the problems of tiie Baltte, 
the question of the Aland Islands is bound tp arise. It has figui^ 



of bte witii mooh prominenoo in popular apeoulationa; in the oouiae 
of the negotiaHona it mil; even have been obliquely hinted at; but 
it haa not, ve.bdieve, at any time been offidally raiaed. Ita eaaenee 
baimple. By the Treaty of Patia, to vhioh Great Britain and France 
were aignatoriea, Buaaia agreed not to fortify the Aland laliuida nor ' 
to uae them aa a naval at military atation. If that agreement ia 
abrogated or violated, Ruatia obtaina at once an unaaaailable pre¬ 
dominance over the northern parta of the Baltic, bate aooeaa to the 
Bothnian and Unniah gulfo, and ia eatabliahed within three hours' 
ateaming diatanoe of the Swedish capital. At some future time the 
destiny of the Aland Islands may become a European question of 
the first magnitude. For the present it remains by universal 
consent undisturbed. . We may, therefore, take it that the Agreement 
will touch neither upon the Treaty of Paria nor upon the maritime 
status of the Baltic, but will merely afiirm the territorial integrity 
of the four Powers bordering on its shores. But even in this 
restricted shape, the Baltic question is only part of a far wider one. 

It cannot be separated in substance, however it may be in form, 
from the problems of the North Sea and of the North-Easteni 
Atlantic. It is one of the least noticed but most momentous facts 
in the politics of geography that Russia, hurled back from the Pacific.- 
debured from the Persian Gulf, and still on the wrong side of the 
Dardanelles, is separated from the open waters of the North-Eastern 
Atlantic by only a few miles of Norwegian territory. She has 
recently joined, it is true, in guaranteeing the integrity of Norway; 
nor do we lor one moment question that her undertaking ia aa valid 
and sincere as any imdertaking can be which stands in the way 
cd policies demanded by the highest interests and most urgent neces¬ 
sities of the State. But to ignore the possibility of a Port Arthur 
on the Atlantic is to overlook an essential aspect of the Northern 
qu||tion. 

* • * 

Between the problems of tiie Baltic and the North Sea, however, 
the cotmection is close and irrefragable. The mere fact that Denmark 
is washed by the waters of both seas is enough to demonstrate the 
fundamental absurdity of treating them apart. It is not statesman¬ 
ship but a cartographic quibble to pretend to distinguish where 
the North Sea ends and the Baltic begins. In the former, aa in the 
latter, the political problem has its root in the precarious position of 
a number of small kingdoms that are at once dominated by stronger 
neighbours and liable to be turned into the cockpit of a European 
struggle. Germany is walled off by Holland, Belgium, and Denmark 
from much that ia vital to the prot^ion of W security, tiie devek^- 
ment of her commerce, and the full utilisation of her strength; ;aad 
a large and mnsy sohod ot German pubfieists incessantly advocates 
the necessity ot their economic or political absorption, T^ Pan- 
Germans, wf admit, are not ht prmnt Oemany, but iin. contimdntfM 
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of the ogHathm and the pl^ oompulaion of 4lie fiiote . )b^ 1> ^e 
amaller P^era in a state of nervous apprehenMon. They faei thein- 
selves, in any osae, to be living under the shadow of a Whcde series* 
of impending or possible conflicts, their part in which may be tilie 
part of Manchuria in the struggle between Russia add Japan. Botili 
Holland and Belgium are fearful, and justly so, that a war between 
France and Germany would lead at once to a violation of thrir 
neutrality and might even convert them into the battlegrounds of 
the struggle. Denmark, as we have seen, is obsessed by the dread 
of being ground between the *' inevitable ” Anglo-Ottman collision; 
and there is not one of the Northern States whose inde¬ 
pendence would not be jeopardised or permanently destroyed by 
a clash between any two of its powerful neighbours. Singly tiiey are 
incapable of eSe^ive self-protection; a complete scheme of 
neutralisation is neither practicable nor derired; and of union .for 
purposes of mutual defence there is to-day less hope or prospect 
than there has ever been. The ideal solution of the problem would 
be a comprehensive Declaration, signed by the nine Powers, whom 
it would concern, afiirming the atatus quo in the Baltic, the North 
Sea, and the North-Eastern Atlantic, and specifically asserting the 
freedom of the first of these waters. This solution has been ruled 
out by the determination of Germany to divide the indivisible and 
to treat the Baltic question and the North Sea question on separate 
footings. The motives that have guided ber arc not difficult to 
surmise. In the case of the Baltic she appeals to the precedent of 
the Mediterranean Agreement—an Agreement, she complains, con¬ 
cluded over her head and without consulting any Powers except those 
actually bordering on the Mediterranean. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that she welcomes an opportunity of showing that there is at le^ 
ond sea in which ber interests are superior to those of Great Britrin, 
and may be regulated, if need be, rvithout Great Britun's psrtio^a- 
tion. In the case of riie North Sea Agreement, she is anxious to 
exclude Russia, her main military rival, foom any share in a guarantee 
of Dutch or Belgian integrity. The exclumon robs the instrument 
of the one thing needed to make it really effective. The maritime 
status quo in the North Sea is a matter within our own competence, 
But neither France nor Great Britrin are in a position to preserve 
the territorial independence of Holland, Belgium, or Denmark. If 
Russia were to join in standing surety for the integrity of the smallw 
North Sea States, they would then possess a guarantee of sub¬ 
stantial vidue. As'it is, the attempt to solve a problem that should 
be treated as a whole by providing two solutione that must , be partial 
in {dace of one that might be comprehensive, can on^ end by l^vx^' 
the permanent facta and conditions of the Northern Questirm uti- 
modified. 

• • 

* ■ -v ; ^ 

The penooaUties' of the more prominent candMatea 
AmcHtican Fresidwcy are (teah with elsewh«e iii ^ Qumhdlr' ' Han> 
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we may briefly touch on the iraues of the campaign. It seems to be 
tile abnost unanimous expectation of America that Mr. Taft will be 
ciominated by the Bepublicans and Mr. Bryan by the Democrats. A 
comparison, therefore, between the platform adopted by the Bepub- 
lican Convention in Mr. Taft’s native State of Ohio and the platform 
adopted by the Democratic Convention in Mr. Bryan's native State 
of Nebraska ought to be enlightening. A platform is not indeed a 
document to be taken at its face value, but it indicates with some 
exactness the policies that its framers believe will prove popular. On 
the general question of reinforcing the Federal Government in its 
combat with the variegated forms of illegal or unhealthy privilege, 
both Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan are fundamentally at one. Both agree 
that the powers of the Inter-State Commerce Commission should be 
strengthened, and that illegal trusts and monopolies should be pro¬ 
secuted. Both favour currency reform, an employers' liability act, 
tariff revision, and a limitation in the use of injunctions. Mr. Taft, 
however, takes his stand on Mr. Roosevelt's favourite doctrine that 
the thing to be aimed at is not the destruction of the Trusts or their 
absorption by the Government, but their regulation itiicl restraint. 
Like the President, he is persuaded that it may still be imssible to 
preserve what is good in them and to deprive them of their power 
for harm by a rigorous system of (iiivemmentnl supervision, by 
exacting from them a full publicity, and by punishing without delay 
any and every evasion of the law. Mr. Bryan goes beyond this. He 
asks for laws that will “make it impossible lor private mono|ioly to 
exist in the United States." He wishes to prevent men from holding 
directorships in competing companies. Ho advocates granting a 
Federal licence to corporations doing an inter-Stute busiuess, a licence 
that would protect the public against watered stock. He would like, 
to see the Inter-State Commerce Commission undertake a valuation 
of all the railway properties in the country and reduce railway rates 
'* until they reach a point where they will yield only a reasonable 
return on the present value of the roads." Other items on Mr. 
Bryan’s programme include a Government guarantee for bank 
deposits, the exclusion of Oriental immigrants, the election of United 
States Senators by popular vote, a national inheritance and income 
tax, the institution of postal savinga banks, and the remission of 
import duties on articles that compete with Trust-made goods. To 
some of these declarations Mr. Roosevelt would bo decidedly opposed, 
but many, perhaps most, of them arc merely echoes of suggestions 
that he has himself put forth. Indeed, there are aspects 
in which Mr. Bryan’s platform might be described as more Rajse- 
veltian than Mr. Taft’s—a clear indication, if any were needed, of 
the extent to which the moral, aooial. and economic uprising of the 
American people against the plutocracy has swamped the old party 
lines and threatens to split American politica into a party of Radicals 
and a party of Conservativea. 
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Perhaps the moat momentoue development oi the campaign has 
been the definite emergence of an organised Labour Party. Labour 
in the United States has hitherto been almost destitute of political * 
consciousness. Only once in recent American history did the working 
* men cut loose from their party ties and vote with some approach to 
unanimity for or against any particular party. That was at the Pre¬ 
sidential election which succeeded the Homestead strike. The fierce 
resentment among all working men evoked by the conduct of . that 
strike showed itself at the polls in the votes they cast against 
President Harrison. Otherwise Labour has contentedly merged itself 
in the two great parties, and all attempts to found an independent 
political organisation have failed. The reasons for this paradox are 
not hard to determine. One of them, no doubt, is the extraordinary 
rigidity of party ties in the United States. The traditions and 
instincts of the country, its enormous size, and the complexity of 
its political arrangements, all make for an almost abject loyalty to 
party, discourage the very idea of new organisations, and render their 
effective realisation a most hazardous and expensive task. Then, 
again, the working men of America have been genuinely divided into 
Democrats and Republicans, and these divisions have had the obvious 
effect of disuniting them as a class. They have formed the rank and 
file of both parties, but they have never hitherto formed a patty of 
their own. Moreover, they are permeated with a profound distrust 
of one another. A scat in Congress carries with it a salary of £1,200 
a year ai-.d a certain amount of social distinction, and the American 
working-man has not yet been able, even in the interests of his 
class, to tolerate the idea of his shop-mate annexing these high 
privileges while he himself toils on at lathe and loom. Payment of 
members in America, so far from stimulating the representation of 
Labour, has thwarted it. American trade unionists, to put it 
frankly, would not trust any of their members to remain faithful 
to the cause of Labour on a salary of £1,200 a year. The idea of 
graft and political corruption has so penetrated the American mind 
that a Laliour leader in Congress would soon be suspected of having 
“sold out” to the party bosses or their allies, the capitalists. Of 
late years, however, the multiplying tokens of plutocratic domina¬ 
tion, the economic rush towards the concentration of wealth, the 
revelations of gross wrong-doing in the worlds of busLiess and finance, 
and a series of decisions of the Supreme Court declaring trade unions 
illegal, pronouncing employers' liability acta unconstitutional, and 
aanctloDing the grave abuses of *' government by injunction,'’ have 
promoted a new sense in American working men of solidarity and 
common interests. They are beginning to see through the insin¬ 
cerities of the regular parties. They are beginning to perceive that 
the great corporations have preyed upon their disunion, have 
encouraged it, and have profited by it, and that only through organiaa- . 
tion and combined action as a class can they hope to hold their own. 
The American Federation of Labour, with a membeiabip of some 
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two milliona, zoiolved some eighteen xuontha ego to foQow Englirii 
example and make poiitice a teoogniaed biranoh of its astivitiea. 

«:8inee then it hat dnwn up a bill of grieyanoee; it has petitioned 
Congress; and it has thrown itself vigorous^ into the work of 
political organisation. There is at prMent little proepeot of an 
independent Labour party as we know it in England. But there is 
every prospect of Labour at the forthcoming election casting a prac¬ 
tically solid vote against the party and candidate selected by its 
leaders for destruction. The time is probably far oS when Labour 
in America will be in a position to disregard both parties. But by 
judiobus oompaots it may soon make itself so indispensable to one 
of them as virtually to control it. In this prospect lies, perhaps, the 
most formidable obstacle to Mr. Taft’s success. 


• • 
a 

C 

With a deftness to which it is impossible not to pay tribute. Prince 
Bttlow has succeeded in keeping bis heterogeneous bloc together 
and in passing with only slight ooncessious the two principal measures 
of the session, the Associations Law and the Bourse Law. In the 
present alignment of German parties, however, as we have before 
insisted in these pages, there is nothing that is permanent and little 
that is natural. On both sides the coalitions are ill-assorted and 
fortuitous. Tactics formed them; tactics will probably dissolve 
them. As things are now, almost every party is more drawn towards 
its advei'saries than towards its allies. The Centrum, which is 
perhaps the nearest equivalent, politically and mentally, to our 
Nonconformist Conscience, has little more in common with the 
Social Democrats than Mr. Perks has with Mr. Keir Hardie. The 
Government majority is equally incongruous. It is dominated by 
the Agrarians and Protectionists, the stiff upholders of caste and 
{wivilege and a nine-barred tariff; but among their allies, whose 
votes are indispensable to them, are convinced lladicals and 
enthusiastic Free Traders, who are supposed to be bent on a 
progranune of social and political reform, and whose interests and 
afiSliatiotu are almost wholly industrial. On matters of external 
policy and of naval and military development, the agreement between 
the variegated sections in the Ministerial bloc is for all present 
purposes adequate. On domestic questions it has required, and will 
continue to require, all Prince Billow’s suave and pliant opportunism 
to reconcile their differences. What adds to the paradox of the 
situation is tiiat Piiiu» Billow, os the Minister-President in Prussia, 
is canying on the Govenunent with the assistance of the Clericahi.. 
whom, as Chancellor, he has proscribed; that the Conservatives and 
the Agrarians in their heart of hearts are yearning for the old-time 
alliance with the Centrum; and that the Revisionists in tile Social 
Democratic party would far rather form a Radical left wing than 
remshi, as at present,, mere ineffectual protestants. most 

-probable, it not the ahaoiutely certain, outcome is that the Gentrum, 
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which ia now playing a waiting game, will gra^a% baeome recon¬ 
ciled to the Ooremment, and teoume aomething of ii* dli porition 
of influence. 

• • 

a 

Meanwhile, however, the bhe has safely rounded two hasaidotja 
rocks. The Associations Law in its ordinal draft amounted to a 
prohibition of the use of any language but German at public meetings^ 
It was as unpalatable a pill os has ever been offered to professed 
Bodiosla. The Left wing of the bloc refused to swallow it without 
a certain admixture ol> sugar. The sugar they demanded took the 
fwm, first, of modifications in the detuls of the measure; and, 
secondly, of Conservative compliance in the reform of the Bourse 
Law of 1806. In both matters a compromise was effected. The 
Associations Law, as it passed the Beichstag on April 6th, did not 
apply to international congresses or to election meetings. It provided 
that in districts where more than 60 per cent, of the native-born 
population spoke a non-German mother-tongue, they mig^t, with 
due notice of their intentions given to the police, continue to mw it 
at public meetings for the next twenty years. It allowed the con¬ 
stituent States to relax this requirement at their own diseretaon. 
It gave women full freedom in regard to public movements; it 
facilitated open-air meetings; and it abolished several hampraiug 
restrictions in the old Prussian law. Moreover, the Bsdicals claimed, 
and in some degree very justly, that by taking the whole question 
of political associations and public meetings away from the States, 
whose Diets are for the most port elected on a narrow and obsolete 
suffrage and whose policy towards the non-German nationalities is 
notoriously illiberal, and by placing it in the hands of the Beichstag, 
which is chosen on a democratic franchise and is able to rise above 
sectional prejudices, they were contributir^ substantially to the cause 
of freedom. Although vehemently opposed by the Folra, the Centre, 
and the Social Democrats, the Associations Law is ix>t, in point of 
fact, wholly reactionary. Progress and repression ore so intertwined 
in its provisions that the Bodicals have been able to moke out a 
fair case for their action; and it is doubtful whether, apart from the 
Poles, whose “ slimness " will probably prove equal to escaping its 
meshes, the measure provoked any strong antagonism among avenge 
Germans. Moreover, the Badic^ succeeded hr carrying some at 
least of their amendments to the Bourse Law of 1696. By this farw, 
which was essentially an Agrarian class 'measure, transactions in 
differences were prohibited, and all stockbrokers were subjected to 
an obstructive system of legistiration. These restrictions have diiyea 
an enormous amount of German capital abroad, have serkmdy 
weakened the home market, have kept up a hif^ mte of interest, and 
have impiuzed tire tiiobiHty and remsting-power of the National titoek 
Exchange. The new law, wUle mahrtsiiung the prohrUtion on 
de al ing s in '* futures, ’* so for as com artd ttrili-j^oduots ore ooncsnnd, 
permits them eonditionaUy in the can of mining and Jadastrfaf.jstoefcs 
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and abolishes the old ionn of Boiuse register. A freer Stock Exchange 
is balanced againat a closed Com Exchange. The Badioal sacrifice 
of principle on the language question is reciprocated by a Conserve* 

*' tive sacrifice to the needs of modem business. Both parties to the 
compromise profess themselves satisfied, the country watches them , 
with an amused and cynical interest, and Prince Bttlow may claim 
without arrogance the credit for a remarkable exhibition of political 
conjuring. 

• « 

• 

But the problem that will really test the solidarity of the bloc 
is the problem of finance. With every month that passes it becomes 
more urgent. On April 2nd it was announced that the Gorman and 
Prussian Governments required loans to the amount of £32,500,000 
—of which £20,000.000 was needed by Prussia, mainly for the ex¬ 
propriation of the Poles and the extension uf the State railway 
system, and £12,500,000 for the Empire. Both loans were issued 
at 09^ per cent, on April 11th, both bear interest at 4 per cent., and 
neither is redeemable or convertible till 1918. On these attractive 
conditions it was expected that the issue would be largely over¬ 
subscribed, in spite of Prussian borrowings earlier in the year and 
possible further demands in a few months' time. The subscriptions, 
however, appear barely to have covered the amount of the issue. 
Neither the banks nor the Treasury have permitted any official 
announcement to be made on the matter, and from their silence 
and from the general belief that nearly one-sixth of the loan will be 
held back, the inference is drawn that the German money market, 
always trading on a narrow margin, is temporarily exhausted and is 
unable without foreign aid to meet the recurrent demands made 
upon it by the State. The inference is, in our judgment, ii correct 
one, and its general acceptance throughout Germany has emphasised 
the demand for a thorough reform of the Imperial finances. This 
is to be the great task of the autumn session. We have repeatedly 
pointed out in these pages that there is no permanent or inherent 
obstacle to the improvement of Germany's finances, and that tlie 
Imperial deficits are the product rather of faulty administration than 
of defective resources. Financial particularism persists where 
political particularism has disappeared, and the Empire from the 
Treasury point of view is sacrificed, or at least subordinated, to the 
States. Very much the same situation exists in America, where the 
Federal Government depends on the proceeds of indirect taxation 
while the States raise their revenues directly. All Germans are 
agreed that the Empire cannot continue to balance its budgets by 
means of loans, but they are not agreed as to the right way out of 
the tangle. The Radicals propose to entrust the Imperial Government 
with broad powers of direct taxation, and to provide the necessary 
revenue by an Imperial income tax, by an extension of the death 
duties, and by increasing the matrioular contributions of the 
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Federated States. The ConservatiTea and the Gentry, on the other 
hand, favour an inorease of indirect taxation. The ChanoeUor can do 
without the Badioals, but not without the Conservatives; and if he 
is obliged to dispense with the support of the former he has always 
the Centre to fall back upon. His prolonged and cordial interview 
with the Pope on the 16th caimot be separated from the foreseen 
contingencies of the autumn session. It is the first step towards a 
reconciliation with the Centre in the interests of the Imperial budget. 
We dare not attempt to prophesy how far the pUability of the Badioals 
may extend, or in what way or by the help of what parties the 
Imperial finances will ultimately be adjusted. That they will be 
adjusted, however, we are sure. Those who rely upon Germany’s 
financial embarrassments to check the g^wth of the Cterman Navy 
are destined to an abrupt awakening. 

. 

For the first time since his accession to the Premiership, M. 
Clemenceau was challenged on April 6th on the general policy of his 
Government. He had no difficulty in securing a decisive vote of 
confidence. The situation, however, is peculiar, and outside of 
France would be impossible. Not one of the measures that M.' 
Clemenceau inscribed on his programme has become law. The Bill 
for the nationalisation of the Western Bailway is opposed by the 
Senatorial Committee appointed for its examination, by all the other 
railway companies whose future it implicitly threatens, and by the 
seventy-seven Chambers of Commerce without exception. There is 
no more chance of its speedy passage into law to-day than there was 
eighteen months ago. The Old-Age Pensions Bill is in a similar 
plight. Progress with the Income Tax Bill is as slow as any French¬ 
man could desire, and the abolition of courts-martial is still a hope 
or a menace of a future comfortably remote. Yet no one is really 
dissatisfied. M. Jaur&s grumbles, but his diatribes find no echo 
either in France or in the Chamber. The country does not wont to 
be legislated for; it wants to be governed; and M. Clemenceau, who 
understands Frenchmen as Palmerston understood Englishmen, 
knows—it is his supreme gift—^how to rule. 

• • 

• 

A dispute that might have been serious, but proved to be no nu>re 
than typical, came to a head between Italy and Turkey on April aoth. 
The Italian Government has of late years been quietly but steadily 
extending its influence and activities throughout the Levant. For the 
benefit of the Italian colonists, and in pursuance of a privilege <»igin- 
ally granted to Bussia, but equally shared in by other Powers undw 
the most-favoured-nation arrangement, it recently informed the Porte 
of its intention to open post-offices at five towns in the Turkish 
dominions. The Porte refused permission, and intimated that it was 
ready to back up its refusal by force. The Italian Government at 
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oppoaitioD to the opening of Italiim poet-effioea on the underv 
■tandiig that they were to be regarded aa a privilege and not aa a 
ri^t, and undertook to attend at <»im to aome further Italian 
complaints in regard to tiie treatment of Italian BUbjeeta in Tripdi, 
the obstacles placed in the way of Italians acquiring proper^ in 
Turiny, and the interference with the Tripoli coasting tr^. Iliere 
is no moral to be drawn from the incident that has not been drawn 


a hundred times already from the past relations of Turkey with the 
P 0 WM 8 . Nothing, however, that touches on the problem of Tripoli 
is insignifioant. It is important to Italy that that questMU shrald 
be settled, and should be settled without war. Policies of pacific 
penetration are just now somewhat at a discount, but there are many 
Italians who s^l believe that it may be possible for Italy to go to 
Tripoli with the consent not only of all neutral Powers, but of 
Turkey itself, and that an arrangement by which Italy, without 
impiuring the sovereignty of the Porte, and, indeed, acting under 
its mandate, shall be permitted to provide for the security of her 
emigrants, is far more feasible than it sounds. * * • We should note 
that within the last few weeks no less than three Anglo-American 
Treaties h ve been signed, the first providing for such extremely 
limited aibitration as the American Constitution permits; the second, 
regulating the fisheries on the Orest Lakes and the international 


rivers; and the third, appointing Commissioners to delimit the land 
and water boundaries from the Bay of Fundy to the Pacific. All 
three stand an excellent chance of ratification. Niagsra Fails, on 
the other hand, threaten to prove almost as great an obstacle to 
^plomacy as to navigation, and a novel kind of water and electricity 
war between Canada and the United States is not impoatible. 
Certain pecuniary claims between British and American citizens have 
still to he adjusted, and the United States Government, after 
agreeing in prindple to arbitrate the Newfoundland Fisheries question, 
shows a suspicious reluctance to accept any terms of reference that 
go to the root of the trouble. American diplomacy has still on 
occasion to be watched, as one would watch a New England fanner 
through the mazes of a home deal. 



THE DECREE MADE ABSOLUTE.^ 

By Mbs. Belloo Lownsbs. 

James Tapsybb was estiag his solitoty, weU-oooked dinner in his 
comfortable and handsome house, a house situated in one of the 
half>moon terraces which line and frame the more aristocratic side 
of Regent's Park, and which may indeed be said to haye. private 
grounds of their own, for each resident enjoys the use of- a key to a 
portion of the Park entitled locally “ The Enclosure. ” 

Very early in his yfe Mr. Tapster had made up his mind that he 
would like to live in Cumberland Crescent, and now he was living 
there; very early in his life he had decided that no one oould order 
a plain yet palatable meal as well as he could himself, and now for 
some irronths past Mr. Tapster had given his own orders, each 
morning, to the cook. 

To-night Mr. Tapster had already eaten his fried sole, and he was 
iilraut to cut himself off a generous portion of the grilled under-cut 
liefore him, when he heard the postman’s steps hurrying round the 
Crescent. He rose with a certain quick deliberateness, and going 
out into the hall, opened the front door just in time to avoid the rat- . 
tat-tat. Then, the one letter he had expected duly in his hand, he 
waited till he had sat down again in front of his still empty plate 
before he broke the seal and glanced over the typewritten sheet of 
note-paper. 

Saoanas CocsT, Thboomobtos St., 

XoBcmber 4M, 190-. 

nsAB Jakes, 

In reply to your letter of yeetenley’i date, I have been to Bedford Bov 
and seen Greenfield, and be tbinka it probable that the decree will be made 
absolute to-day: in that can you will have received a wire before this letter 
reaches yon. 

Yoor aSect. brother, 

Wu. A. TAPSim. 

In the same handwriting as the signature were added two holo¬ 
graph lines: “ Glad you have the children home again. Maud.will 
be round to see them soon.” 

Mr. Tapster read over once again the body of the letter, and there 
came upon him so instinctive feeling of intense relief; then, with a 
not less instinctive feeling of impatience, his eyes travelled down 
again to the postoript—“Maud will be round to see them soon.” 
Well, he would see about that! But he did not exclaim, even 
mentally, as most men feeling as he then felt would have done, 

(1) Cof^riigfat in TJ.S.A. with the S. S. Msdora 06. . 
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“ I’ll be damned il ibe villi " ]cDowii)| the while that Maud certain^ 
would. * ;■ * 

t' Hia btother'a letter, though moat eatiafaotory as regarded its main 
point, put Mr. Tapater out of oohoeit with the rest of his dinner; ao 
he rang twice and had the toble cleared, firowning at the parioiu'- 
maid as she hurried through her duties, and yet not daring to rebuhe 
her for haying neglected to answer the bell the first time he rang. 
After a pause, he rose and turned towards the door—^but, no, he 
could not face the large, oheerleas drawing-room upstairs; instead, 
he sat down by the fire, and set himself to consider his future, and, 
in a more hasy sense, that of his now motherless children. 

But very soon, as generally happens to those who devote any 
time to that least profitable of oooupatione, Mr. Tapster found that 
his thoughts drifted umlessiy, not to the future where he would 
have them be, but to the past—^that past which he desired to forget, 
to obliterate from his memory. 

Till rather more than a year ago few men of his age—he had then 
been sixty, he was now sixty-one—enjoyed a pleasanter and, from 
ius own point of view, a better-filled life than James Tapster. How 
he- had scorned the gambler, the spendthrift, the adulterer—^in a 
word, all those whose actions bring about their own inevitable 
punishment. He had always been self-respecting and conscientious. 
—not a prig, mind you, but inclined rather to the serious than to the 
flippant side of life, and so inclining he had found contentment and 
great material prosperity. 

Not even in those days to which he was now looking back so 
regretfully had Mr. Tapster always been perfectly content; but now 
the poor man, sitting alone by his dining-room fire, only remembered 
what had been good and pleasant in his former state. He was aware 
riiat his brother William—and William’s wife, Maud—both thought 
that even now he bad much to be thankful for; his line of business 
was brisk, scarcely touched by foreign competition, his income 
increasing at a steady rate of progression, and his children were 
exceptionally healthy. But, alas! now that in place of a pretty 
little Mrs. Tapster on whom to spend easily-earned money, his 
substance was being squandered by a crowd of unmanageable and 
yet indispensable thieves,—^for so Mr. Tapater voicelessly described 
the five servants whose loud talk and laughter were oven now 
floating up from the basement below,—he did not feel his financial 
stability so comfortable a thing os he had once done. His very 
children, who should now be, as he told himself complainingly, 
his greatest comfort, had degenerated from two sturdy, well-behaved 
little boys and a charming baby-girl, into three unruly, fretful 
imps, setting him at defiance, and terrorising their two attendants, 
who, though carefully chosen by their Atmt Maud, did not seem 
to manage them as well as the old ntuse who had been all ally of 
the ex-^B. Tapster. 

Looking back at the whole horrible affair, for so in his own mind 
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Mr. Tiqwter justly designated the divoroe cam in wtdoh he had 
figured aa the sueoeaeful petitioner, he wondered uneasOy, if he had 
done quite wisely—^wisely, that is.^fer his own repute a^ comfort. 

He knew very well that had it not been for William—or ratii^ 
for Maud—he would never have found out the dreadful &utb. 
more; he was dimly aware that but for them, and for their insistenoe 
on it as the only proper course open to him, he would never have 
taken action. All would have been forgiven and forgotten, had niot 
William—and more especially Maud—said he must divoroe Flossy, 
if not for his own sake, ah 1 what irony 1 then for that of his children. 

Of course he felt grateful to his brother William and to his 
brother’s wife for all they had done for him einoe that sad time. 
Still, in the depths of his heart Mr. Tapster felt entitled to blame, 
and sometimes almost to hate,, his kind brother and sister. To them 
both—or rather to Maud—he really owed the break-up of his life, for, 
when all was said juid done, it had to be admitted (though Maud 
did >K>t like him to remind her of it) that Flossy had met the villain 
while staying with the William Tapsters at Boulogne. Respectable 
Ix>ndon people should have known better than to take a furnished 
house at a disreputable French watering-place—a place full of low 
English I 

Sometimes it was only by a great exercise of self-control that 
he, James Tapster, could refrain from telling Maud what 
he thought of her conduct in this matter, the more so that 
she never seemed to understand how greatly she—and William— 
had been to blame. On one occasion Maud had even said how 
surprised she had been that James had cared to go away to America, 
leaving his pretty young wife alone for as long as three montiis. 
Why hadn't she said so at the time, then? Of course, be had 
thought that he could leave Flossy to be looked after and kept out 
of mischief by Maud—and William. But he had been—^in more than 
one sense, alas!—bitterly deceived. 

Still, it’s never any use crying over spilt milk, so Mr. Tapster 
got up from his chair and walked round the room, looking absently, 
as he did so, at the large Landseer engravings of which he was 
naturally proud. If only he could forget—^put out of his mind lor 
ever—^the whole affair I Well, perhaps with the Decree being mode 
Absolute would come oblivion. 

He sat down ogun before the fire. Staring at the hot embem, 
he reminded himself that Flossy, wicked, ungrateful Flossy, had 
disappeared out of his life. This being so, why think of her? The 
very children had at last left off nking inconvenient questiona about 
their mamma- 

By the way, would Flossy still be their mamma after the Decree 
hod been made Absolute?—so Mr. Tapster now suddenly asked 
himself. He hesitated, perplexed. But yea, the Decree being 
made Absolute would not undo, or even efface, that fact. The more 
so, though surely here James Tapster showed himself less 
voii, tsxxin. 8 R 
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mother d! hie ohildren-'-odd ttMt the law hMa't proved for 
that oontmgenoy—ehe would aooa be abeolately uothing, and leee 
than nothing, to him, the father of thoae ohiUren. Mr, Tapater 
was a great believer in the infallibilit; of the Law, and he aubeoribed 
wbole-heartedi; to the new reading, What Law haa put aaunder, 
let no man jdn together.” 

To>night Mr. Tapater could not help looking back with a 
oertadn oomplaoeney to hia one legal adventure. Nothing could have 
been better done, or more adnurably conducted, than the way the 
whole matter had been carried through. Hia brother William, and 
William’a eoUoitor. Mr. Qreenfield, had managed it all ao very 
nicely. True, there had been a few uncomfortable momenta in the 
witneaa-box, but everyone, including the Judge, had been moat kind. 
Aa for hia Gounael, the leading man who makea a apedality of theae 
aad afiaira, not even Jamea Tapater himaelf could have put hia 
own oaae in a more delicate and moring fashion. ” A gentleman 
possessed of considerable fortune,” so had he been justly described, 
and Counsel, without undue insistence on irrelevant detail, had 
drawn a touching—and a true—picture of Mr. Tapster's one romance, 
his marriage eight years before to the twenty-yewr-old daughter of an 
undischarged bankrupt. Even the Petitioner had scarcely seen 
Flossy's ^adful ingratitude in its true colours till he bad heard 
his Counsel's moderate comments on the case. 

This evening Mr. Tapster saw Flossy’s dreadful ingratitude terribly 
clearly, and be wondered, not for the first time, how his wife could 
have had the heart to break up bis happy home! Why, but for 
him and his offer of marriage. Flossy Ball—^that had been bis wife’s 
maiden name—would have had to have earned her own living I And 
as she had been very pretty, very " fetching,” she would probably 
have married some good-for-nothing young fellow of her own age 
lacking the means to support a wife in decent comfort,—such a 
fellow, for instance, as the wretched ” Co ” in the case. While 
with Mr. Tapster—^why, she bad had everything the heart of woman 
could wish fat, a good home, beautiful clothes, and the being wuted 
on hand and foot I A strange choking feeling came into his throat 
as he thought of how good he had been to Flossy, and how very 
bad had been her return for that kindness. 

But ^s—^this was dreadful I He was actually thinking of 
her again, and not, as he had meant to do, of himaelf and hia 
poor, motherieas children. lime enough to think of Flossy 
when he had news of her again. If her lover did not marry her 
—and from what Mr. Giemifield had discovered about him, 
it was most improbable that he would ever be in a poritkm to 
do ao—she would cntainty reappear on the Tapster horisOit; Mr. 
Qreenfield said ” they ” always did. In that caw, it was ainmged 
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fUiv, had ftlcBd that aHowaaoe at tiuae pounda a week<~« aum. wliioh 
had aatcmkhed, in ftot quite ataggerad, Mr. Greenfield’a head ekah,* 
a very decent fellow, by the way. :i4- .■ 

“ Of ooune, it ahall be aa you wiab, Mr. 7apater, but you afaouM; 
think of the future and of your ohildren. A hundred and fif^ pounda 
a year ia a laige aum; you may feel it a tax, rir, aa yean go on-** 

“ That ia enough,” Mr. Tapater had anawered, kindly but firmly; 
” you have done your duty in laying that aide of the oaae before 
me. I have, however, decided on the amount named; abould 1 aee 
reason to alter my mind, our arrangement leaves it open to me at 
any time to lower the allowance.” 

But though this conversation had taken place some nxmths ago, 
and though Mr. Tapater still held true to his generous resolve, as 
yet Flossy had not rSappewed. Mr. Tapster sometimes told himself 
that if he only knew where she was, what she was ddng,—^whether 
she was still with that young fellow, for instance,—be would think 
much less about her than he did now. Only last night, when going 
for a moment into the night nuisety,—poor Mr. Tapster now only 
enjoyed his children’s company when he was quite sure that they 
were asleep,—^he had had «i extraordinary, almost a physical, impres¬ 
sion of Flossy's presence; he certainly had felt a fdnt whiff of her 
favourite perfume. Flossy had been loud of scent, and though Maud 
always said that the use of scent was most unladylike, he, Jamre, 
did not dislike it. 

With sudden soreness Mr. Tapster now recalled the one letter Flossy 
had written to him just before the actual hearing of the divorce suit. 
It had been a wild, oddly-worded appeal to him to take her 
back, not—as Maud had at once perceived on reading the letter— 
because she was sorry for the terrible thing she had done, but nmply 
because she was beginning to hanker after her children. Maud had 
described the letter as shameless and unwomanly in the extreme; 
and even William, who had never judged his pretty young sister-in- 
law as severely as his wife bad ^ways done, had observed sadly 
that Flossy seem 3d quite unaware of the magnitude of her offence 
agunst God and man. 


Mr. Tapster, who prided himself on his sharp ears, suddetdy 
heard a curious little sound—he knew it for that of the front door 
being first opened, and then shut again, extremely quietjy. life half 
rose from hfe chair by the fire, then sat down again, heavOy. 

By Maud’s advioe he always looked the area gate himself whwa he 
came home ea<A evening. But bow foolish of Maud—such a senmble 
woman, too,—to think tiiat servants and thidr evil iragu oOiih} be. 
ciroumventsd so easilyl Of course, the maids went in and orrt by 
the front door in thanvening, and the polioemut—a most respeotable' 
officer stsnding at point duty a few yards lower down tire rbad^ 
must be well awM^ these disgraceful ” i^bings oii,’ 

2 ' ■ '' 
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For the first two or three months of fak widoweriiood (how else 
could he term his present peculiar wifeless condition?) ^ere had 
been a constant coming and going of aerrante, first chosen, and then 
^dismissed, by Maud. At last she had suggested that her brother- 
in-law should engage a lady housekeeper, and the luckless James 
Tapster had even interviewed several applicants for the post after 
they had been chosen—sifted out, as it were—by Maud. Unfor¬ 
tunately they had all been each more or less of his own age, and 
plain—very plain; while he, naturally enough, would have preferred 
to see something young and pretty about him agun. 

It was over this housekeeper question that he had at last 
escaped from Maud's domestic thraldom, for his sister-in-law, ofieuded 
by Us rejection of each of her candidates, had declared that she 
would take no more trouble about his household affairs I Nay, more; 
she had reminded him with a smile that she had honestly tried 
to make pleasant, that there is, after all, no fdbl like an old fool— 
about women! This inunuation had made Mr. Tapster very angry, 
and straightway he had engaged a respectable cook-housekeeper, and, 
although he had soon become aware that the woman was feathering 
her own nest,—James Tapster, as you will have divined ere now, 
was fond of good workaday phrases,—yet she had a pleasant, 
respectful manner, and kept rough order among the younger servants. 

Mr. Tapster’s sister-in-law only now interfered where his children 
were concerned. Never having been herself a mother, she had, of 
course, been able to form a clear and unprejudiced judgment as to 
how children, and especially as to how little boys, should be 
physically and mentally trained. As yet, iiowever, Maud had not 
been very successful with her two nephews and infant niece, but 
this was doubtless owing to the fact that there had been something 
gravely amiss with each of the five nurses who had been successively 
engaged by her during the last year. 

The elder of Mr. Tapster's sons was six and the second four; the 
youngest child, a little girl, named unfortunately Flora after her 
mother, was three years old. There had been a fourth. Flossy's 
second baby, also a girl, who had only lived one day. All this being 
BO, was it not strange that a young matron who had led, for some 
four years out of the eight years her married life had lasted, so wholly 
womanly and domestic an existence as had fallen to the lot of Flossy, 
should have been led astray by the meretricious allurements of 
unlawful love?—^Maud's striMng thought and phrase this. 

And yet Flossy, in spite of her frivolity, had somehow managed 
the children far better than Maud was now able to do. At the 
present time, so Mr. Tapster admitted to himself with something 
very like an inward groan, his two sons possessed every vice of which 
mascuUne infancy is capable. They had become—so he woe told by 
thebr in^gnant nurses—the terror of the well-behaved children who 
shored wi^ them the pleastires of the Park Enclosure, where they 
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took their doily exeroise; and Baby, onoe so sweet end good, was 
now very fretful and peevish. 


Again the train of Mr. Tapster’s mournful thoughts was disturbed 
by a curious little sound—that of someone oreeping softly down the 
staircase leading from the upper floors. Once more he half rose 
from his chair, only to fall heavily back again with a look of impotent 
annoyance on his round, whiskered face. Where was the use of 
his going out into the hall and catching Nurse on her way to the 
kitchen? Maud had declared, very early in the day, that there 
should be as little oonomunication as possible between the kitchen 
and the nursery; but. Mr. Tapster sometimes found himself in secret 
sympathy with the two women whose disagreeable duty it was to 
be always with his three turbulent children. 

Mr. Tapster frowned and stared gloomily into the fire; then he 
suddenly pulled himself together rather sharply, for the door 
behind him hod slowly swung open. This was intolerable! The 
parlourmaid had again and again been told that, whatever might 
have been the cose in her former places, no door in Mr. Tapster's 
house was to be opened without the preliminary of a respectful 


knock. 

Fortified by the memory of what had been a positive order, he 
turned round and nerved himself to deliver the necessary rebuke; 
l)ut instead of the shifty-eyed, impudent-looking woman he had 
thought to see, there stood close to him, so close that he could 
almost have touched her—Flossy, his wife, or rather the woman who, 
though no longer his wife, had still, as he had been informed to his 
discomfiture, the right to bear his name. 

A very strange feeling, and one so complicated that it sat uneasily 
upon him, took instant possession of Mr. Tapster—anger, surprise, 
and relief warred with one another in his heart. 

Then he began to think that his eyes must be playing him some 
curious trick, for the figure at which he was staring remained 
strangely still and motionless. Was it possible that his mind, dwelling 
constantly on Flossy, had evoked her wraith? But, no; looking 
up in startled silence at the still figure standing before him, he 
realised that not so would memory have conjured up the pretty, bright 
little woman of whom he had onoe been proud. Flossy still looked 
pretty, but she was thin and pale, and there were dark rings round 
her eyes; also her dress was worn, her hat curiously shabby. 

As Mr. Tapster stared up at her, noting these thinp, one of 
her hands began playing nervously with the fringe of the dining-table 
cover, and the other sought the back of what had onoe been one 
of her dining-room chairs. As he watched her making these slight 
movements, nature so far reasserted itself that a feeli^ of pregnant 
regret, at pity for her—as well as, of couiee, a much laiger share 
of pity for himself—come over James Tapster. 

Hod Flossy spoken then,—^had she possessed the intuitive 
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women,—the whole of Mr. Tspeter'e liitiaw, to eajr w^hiog of her 
^wn, n^ht have been diflorant, and, it majr be auggeeted, happier. 

But the moment of loftening and manauetude ^pped qtiioUir by, 
and waa auooeeded by a burat of anger, for Mr. Tapater aud^nly 
became aware that b'loBay'a left hand, the lil^ thin band reating 
on the back of the ohur, waa holding two keya which he recogniaed 
at once aa hia property. The one waa a replica of the latchkey 
whidi alwaya hung on hia watoh-chidn, while the other and larger 
key, to wlucb waa attached a braaa tab bearing the name of Tapater 
and the addreaa of the houae, gave aoceaa to the Encloaure Garden 
oppoaite Cumberland Creaoent. 

Avoiding her eager, pitiful look, Mr. Tapater aet himaelf to realiae, 
with a ahrewdnem for which William and Maud would never have 
given him credit, what FJoaay’a poaaea^n of ^hoae two keya had 
meant during the laat few montha. 

Thia woman, who both waa and was not Mta. Tapater, had retained 
the power to come freely in and out of hia houae t She had been 
able to make her way, with or without the connivance of the aervanta. 
into hia children’a nuraery at any hour of the day or night convenient 
to heraelf. With the aid of tiiat Enclosure key she had no doubt 
often seen the children during their daily walk I In a word, Floeay 
had been able to enjoy all the privilegea of motherhood while having 
forfeited all those of happy wifehood I , 

His mind hastened heavily on—^wbat a fool he must have looked 
before his servants, how they must have laughed to think that he 
was being so deceived and taken ini Why, even the policeman 
who stood at point duty outside must have known all about it! 

Small wonder that Mr. Tapster felt extremely incensed; small 
wonder that his heart, hardening, solidifying, expelled any feeling 
of pity provoked by Flossy’a sad and downcast appearance. 

" I must request you,” be said, in a voice which even to himaelf 
sounded harsh and needlessly loud, " to give up those keys which 
you hold in your hand. You have no right to their possession, and 
I grieve to think that you took advantage of my great distress of 
mind not to return them with the things of which I sent you a 
list by my brother William. I cannot believe ”—and now Mr. 
Tapater lied as only the very ^thful can lie on occasion—” I cannot 
believe, I say, that you have taken advantage of my having over¬ 
looked them, and that you have ever before to-night forced yourself 
into this house I Still less can I believe that you have taught our 
—my—children to deceive their father! ” 

Even when uttering hia first sentence he had noticed that there 
had come over Fhwsy’s face—which was thinner, if quite aa pretty 
and youtbful-lookuig aa when be had last seen it—an exprea^on of 
obstinacy which he had owe well known and always dnad^. It 
had bean Floasy’a oi» pow wesKpon against her huaband’s supwior 
sense and power of getting hia own way, and sometimes it had 




WQ^WIl^ed him in that fair fight i^oh k ai!ir|iiii«r;l^^ waged 
between the average husband and adfe. 

" Yen an right," she cried pasrionately; “ I have not taught tha 
ohildren to de^ve you I I have never oome into this houae TiatU 
I felt sure that they were asleep and alone, though I’ve often 
wondered titat they never woke up and knew that their own mother 
was there 1 But more than once, James, I’ve felt like going after 
that Society which looks after badly-treated children—^for the last 
nurse you had for them was so cruel I If she hadn’t left you 
soon I should have had to do something. I used to feel desperate 
when I saw her shake Baby in her pram; why, one, day, in the 
Enclosure, a lady spoke to her about it, and threatened to tell her— 
her mistress-’’ 

Flossy’s voice sank to a shamed whisper. The tears were 
rolling down her sheeks; she was speaking in angry gasps, and 
what she sud actually mode James Tapster feel, what he knew 
full well he had no reason to feel, ashamed of himself. " That is 
why "—she went on—" that is why 1 have, aa you say, forced myself 
into your house, and why, too, I have now oome here to aak you to 
forgive me—to take me back—^just for the sake of the children." 

Mr. Tapster’s mind was one that travelled surely if slowly. He 
saw his chance and seized it. " And why," he said impressively, 
" had that woman—^the nurse, I mean—^no mistress? Tell me that. 
Flossy. You should have thought of all that before you behaved aa 
you did 1 ” 

“ I didn’t know—I didn’t think-’’ 

Mr. Tapster finished the sentence for her. " You didn’t think," 
he observed impreraively, " that I should ever find you out." 

Then there came over him a morbid wish to dismver—^to learn 
from her own lips—^why Flossy had done such a shameful and extra¬ 
ordinary thing as- to be unfaithfui to her marriage vow. 

" Whatever made you behave so? ’’ he asked in a low vcuce. " I 
wasn’t unkind to you, was I? You had a nice, comfortable home, 
hadn’t you? ” 

" I was mad,” she answered with a touch of sharp weariness. " I 
don’t suppose I could ever make you understand, and yet ’’—she 
looked at him depreostingly—" I suppose, James, that you too were 
young once, and—and—mad?” 

Mr. Tapster stared at Flossy. What extraordinary things she 
said I Of course he hod been young once; for the matter of that 
he didn’t feel old—not to say old—even now. But he had always 
been perfectly sane—she knew that well enough I Aa for her oaHjng 
herseU mad, that was a mere figure of speech. Of couriw, in a aenae 
she had been mad to do what she had done, and be was glad that 
she now understood thisi but her saying so simply begged whok 
question, and left him no wiser than he wu before. 

There was a long, toose aUenoe between them. Than Mr.: Tk^patar 
slowly rose from his anitohair and faced hia 
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“1 Bee,” he said, ” titat William waa right. 1 meaa, 1 auppoae 
I may take it that that young fellow haa gone and left you? ” 

* ” Yea,” abe aidd, with a ourioua indifference, ” he haa gone and 
left me. Hia father made him take a job out in Braail juat after 
the oaae waa through.” 

” And what have you been doing ainoe then? ” aaked Mr. Tapater 
auapieioualy. “ How have you been living? " 

” Hia father givea me a pound a week,” Floaay atill apoke with 
that ourioua indifference. ” I tried to get something to do,”—ahe 
hesitated, then offered the lame explanation, ” just to have 
something to do, for I’ve been awfully lonely and miserable, James. 
But I don’t seem to be able to get anything.” 

” If you had written to Mr. Greenfield or to William, they would 
have told you that 1 had arranged for you to have an allowance,” 
he said, and then again he fell into silence. . . *. 

Mr. Tapster was seeing a vision of himself magnanimous, forgiving, 
—taking the peccant Flossy back to his heart, and becoming once 
more, in a material sense, comfortable! If he acceded to her wish, 
if he made up hie mind to forgive her, he would have to begin life 
all over again, move away from Cumberland Crescent to some distant 
place where the story was not known.—perhaps to Clapham, where 
he had spent his boyhood. 

But how about Maud? How about William? How about the 
very considerable expense to which he had been put in connection 
with the divorce proceedings? Was all that money to be wasted? 
Mr. Tapster suddenly saw the whole of his little world rising up in 
judgtnent, smiling pityingly at his folly and weakness. During 
the whole of a long and of what had been, till this last year, a very 
prosperous life, Mr. Tapster had always steered his safe course by 
what may be called the compass of public opinion, and now, when 
navigating an unknown sea, he could not afford to throw that 
compass overboard, so- 

" Ko,” he said. " No, Flossy. It would not be right for me to 
take you back. It wouldn’t do." 

’’Wouldn’t it?” she asked piteously. ”0h! James, don't say 
no like that, all at once! People do forgive each other—sometimes. 
I don’t ask you to be as kind to me as you were before; only to 
let me come home and see after the children! ” 

But Mr. Tapster shook his head. The children! Always the 
children! He noticed, even now, that she didn't say a word of 
wanting to come back to him ; uid yet he had been auch a kind, 
nay, if Maud were to be believed, such a foolishly indulgent, 
husband. 

And then Flossy looked ao different. Mr. Tapster felt as if a 
stranger were standing there before him. Her appearance of poverty 
shocked him. Had she looked wdl and proaperoua, he would have 
felt injured, and yet her pinched face and shabby efothea certainly 
repelled him. So again he shook his head, and there came into hia 
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face a look which Flossy had always known in the old days to spell 
finality; when he again spoke she saw that her knowledge had not 
misled her. • 

*' 1 don’t want to be unkind,” be said ponderously. ” If you 
will only go to William, or write to him if you would rather not go to 
the office,”—Mr. Tapster did not like to think that anyone once 
closely connected with him should ” look like that ” in his brother’s 
office,—“ he will tell you what you had better do. I’m quite ready 
to make you a handsome allowance—^in fact, it’s all arranged. You 
need not have anything more to do with that fellow’s father—an 
Army Colonel, isn’t he?—and his pound a week; but William thinks, 
and I must say I agree, that you ought to go back to your maiden 
name, Flossy, as being more fair to me.” 

" And am I never to see the children again? ” she asked. 

” No; it wouldu’tlse right for me to let you do so.” He hesitated, 
then added, “They don’t miss you any more now,”—with no 
unkindly intent he concluded, “ soon they’ll have forgotten you 
altogether.” 

And then, just as Mr. Tapster was hesitating, seeking for a 
suitable and not unkindly sentence of farewell, he saw a very strange, 
almost a desperate, look come over Flossy’s face, and, to liis surprise, 
she suddenly turned and left the room, closing the door very carefully 
behind her. 

He stared after her. How very odd of her to say nothing! 
And what a queer look had come over her face! He could 
not help feeling hurt that she had not thanked him for what he knew 
to be a very generous and unusual provision on the part of an injured 
husband. . . . Mr. Tapster took a silk handkerchief out of his pocket 
and passed it twice over his face, then once more he sought and sank 
into the armchair by the fire. 

Even now he still felt keenly conscious of Flossy’s nearness. 
What could she be doing? Then he straightened himself and 
listened. Yes, it was as he feared; she had gone upstairs—upstairs 
to look at the children, for now he could hear her coming down 
again. How obstinate she was—^how obstinate and ungrateful! Mr. 
Tapster wished he hod the courage to go out into the hall and face 
her in order to tell her how vrrong her conduct was. Why, she had 
actually kept the keys—those keys that were his property! 

Suddenly be heard her light footsteps hurrying down the 
hall; now she was opening the front door,—^it slammed, and 
again Mr. Tapster felt pained to think how strangely indifferent 
Flossy was to his interests. Why, what would the servants think, 
hearing the front door slam like that? 

But still, now that it was over, be was glad the interview had 
taken place, for henceforth—or so at least Mr. ’rapster believed— 
the Flossy of the past, the bright, pretty, prosperous Flossy of 
whom he hod been so proud, would cease to haunt hhn. He ramem* 
bered with a feeling of relief that she was going to his brother 
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(himself—would hare her ia thdr power: Thep would not behave 
unkindly to hen—far from it; ia fact, ^ey would wrwige for her 
to live with some quiet, religious lady in a country town a few hours 
from London. Mr. Tapstw had itot evolved this sch«aie for himself; 
it had been done in a similar case—one of those oases which, in the 
long ago, when he was still a single man, had aroused his pitying 
contempt for husbands who allow themselveB to be deotived. 

Then Mr. Tapster began going over each inmdent of tiie strange 
little interview, for he wanted to tell his brother William esaotiy 
what had taken place. 

His conscience was quite clear except with regard to one matter, 
and that, after all, needn’t be mentioned to William. He felt 
rather ashamed of having asked the question which had provoked 
so wild an answer—so imexpected a retort. Mad? What 
had Flossy meant by asking him if he had ever been mad ? No one 
had ever used the word in connection with James Tapster before— 
save once. Oddly enough, that occasion also had been connected 
with Flossy in a way; for it had happened when he had gone to tell 
William and Maud of his engagement. 

It was on a fine day nine years ago come this May, and he had 
found William and William's wife walking in their little garden on 
Havexstook Hill. His kind brother, as always, had been most sym¬ 
pathetic, and had even made a suitable joke—Mr. Tapster remem¬ 
bered it very sadly to-night—concerning the spring and a young 
man’s fancy; but Maud had been really disagreeable. 8he had 
said, ’’ It’s no use talking to you, James, for you're mad—quite 
mad) ” He had argued the matter out with her good-temperedly, 
and William had supported him in pointing out that he was doing 
an eminently sane thing in marrying Flossy Ball. But Maud again 
and i^fun had exclaimed in her detemained, aggravating vmoe, '* I say 
you are mad. They don’t let lunatics marry—and just now you are 
a lunatic, James! ” ' 

Strange that he should remember all this to-night; for, after all, 
it had nothing to do with the present state of affairs. 

Mr. Tapster felt rather shaken and nervous; he pulled out his 
repeater watch; but, alas! it was s^l very early—only ten minutes 
to nine. He couldn’t go to bed yet. Perhaps he would do well to 
join a club. He had always thought rather poorly of men who 
belonged to dubs,—most of them were idle, lasy feUows; but still, 
circumstances alter cases. 

Suddenly he began to wish that Flossy had remained a little 
longer. He thought of all sorts of things—improving, kindly 
remarks—he would have liked to say to her. He blamed himself for 
not having offered her any refreshment; she would probably have 
refused to take anything; but still, it was wrong on part not to 
have tboughtof H. A pound a week for everytUng I No woodar she 
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boor, bid iMTked out, smoe he had had thb bow ei^obd^ houae- 
koopNW. at something like fifteen shillings a headr—a bot whioh hw 
had managed to oonoeal from Maud, who “did” her ^^Biam so 
well on exactly ten shillings and ninepenoe all round I 

It struck nine from the neighbouring church where Mr. Tapster 
had sii^gs,—but where he seldom was able to go on Simday 
mornings, for he was proud of being among those old-fashioned folk 
who still regard Sunday as essentially a day of rest,—and there 
came a sudden sound of hoarse shouting from the road outside. 
l%ough he was gbd of anything that broke the oppresuve 
silence with which he felt encompassed, Mr. Tapster found time to 
tell himself that it was disgraceful that vulgar street brawlers - 
should invade so qmet a residentisi thoroughfare as Cumberland 
Crescent. But order would soon be restored, for the sound of 
a policeman’s whistle cut sharply through the air. 

The noise, however, continued. He could hear the tramp of feet 
hurrying past hb house, and then leaving the pavement for the other 
side of the road. What could be the matter? Something very 
exciting must be going on just opposite hb front door—^that is, close 
to the Enclosure railings. 

Mr. Tapster got up from hb chair, and walked in a leisurely way 
to the wide window; he drew aside the thick red rep oiutuns, and 
lifted a comer of the blind. Then, through tiie slightly foggy hase, 
he saw that which rather surprised him and made him feel actively 
indignant, for a string of people, men, women, and boys, were 
hurrying into the Enclosure garden—that sacred place set apart for 
the exclusive use of the nobility and gentry who lived in Cumberland 
Crescent and the adjoining terraces. 

What an abominable thing I Wby, the grass would all be trampled 
down; and these dirty peopb, these slum folk who seem to spring 
out of the earth when anything of a disagreeable or shameful nature 
b taking place—a fire, for-instance, or a brawl—^might easily bring 
infectious diseases on to those gravel paths where the little Tapsters 
and their like run about playing their innocent games. Some careless 
person had evidently bft the gate unlocked, and the fight, or whatever 
it was, must be taking place inside the Enclosure I 

Had this been an ordinary night, Mr. Tapster would have gone 
back to the fire, but now the need for human companionship was so 
strong upon him that he stayed at the window, and went on staring 
at the ourkniB shadow-filled scene. 

Soon he saw with satisfaction that sometiiing like order was to be 
restored. A stalwart policeman—in fact, hb friend the officer who 
was alwsys at point duty some yards from hb house—^low stood at 
the gate of ^e Enclosure, forbidding any furtimr passing tiuoujdr- 

Mr. Tapster tided in to see what was goiag on issdde iJie 
rulings, but evuything beyond the brightly ligditiBd road 
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wrapped in gray dukneas. Someone suddenly held up high • 
flaming toroh, end the watcher at the window saw that the shadowy 
^road which had managed to force its way into the Park hung 
together, like bees swaraung, on the further lawn through which 
flowed the Serpentine. With the gleaming of the yellow, wavering 
light there had fallen a sudden hush and silence, and Idr. Tapster 
wondered uneanly what those people were doing there, and what 
it was they were pressing forward so eagerly to see. 

Then he realised that it must have been a fight after all, for now 
the crowd was parting in two, and down the lane so formed Mr. 
Tapster saw coming towards the gate, and so in a sense towards 
himself, a rather pitiful little procession. Someone had evidently 
been injured, and that seriouely, for four men, bearing a sheep- 
hurdle on which lay a huddled mass, were walking slowly towards the 
guarded gate, and he heard distinctly the gruffly uttered words: 
“ Stand back, please—back there! We're going to cross the road.” 
The now large crowd suddenly swayed forward; indeed, to Mr. 
Tapster’s astonished eyes, they seemed to be actually making a rush 
for his house; and a moment later they were pressing round his 
area railings. 

Looking down on the upturned faces l>eiow him, Mr. Tapster was 
very glad that a stout pane of glass stood between himself and the 
sinister-looking men and women who seemed to be staring up at him. 
or rather at his windows, with faces full of cruel, wolfish curiosity. 
He let the blind fall to gently. His interest in the vulgar, 
sordid scene had suddenly died down; the drama was now over: in 
a moment the crowd would disperse, the human vermin—but Mr. 
Tapster would never have used, even to himself, so coarse an expres¬ 
sion—would be on their way back to their burrows. But before he 
had even time to rearrange the curtaina in their right folds, there 
came a sudden, loud, persistent knocking at his front door. 

Mr. Tapster turned round sharply, feeling justly incensed. Of 
course he knew what it was,—some good-for-nothing urchin finding 
a \'ent for bis excited feelings. While it was quite pro|ier that the 
police should have hurried on with their still burden to the nearest 
hospital or workhouse infirmary, they should have left at least one 
constable to keep order. His patlouiTnaid. who was never in any 
hurry to open the door—she had once kept him waiting ten minutes 
when be had forgotten his latch-key—would certainly take no notice 
of this unseemly noise, but he, James Tapster, would himself hmry 
out and try and catch the delinquent, take his name and address, 
and thoroughly frighten him. 

As he reached the door of the dining-room Mr. Tapster heard the 
front door open—open, too, and this was certainly very surprising, 
from the outside I In the hall he saw tiiat it was a policeman—in 
fact, the officer on point duty close by—who hod opened his front 
door, and apparently with a latch-key. 

In the moment that elapsed before the constable spoke, Mr. 
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TBpster’s mind had had time to foimulate a new theoiy. 
How strange he had never heard that the police have means of 
aooess to every house on their beat I The fact suxptised but did not 
alarm him, for our hero was one of the great army of law^ahuUng 
oitisens in whose eyes a policeman is no human being, subject to 
the same laws, the same temptations and passions which afflict 
ordinary humanity. No, no; in Mr. Tapster’s eyes a constable could 
do no wrong, although he might occasionally stretch a point to oblige 
such a man as was Mr. Tapster himself. 

But what was the constable saying—speaking, as constables always 
do to the Mr. Tapsters of this world, in respectful and subdued tones? 

*' Can I just come in and speak to you, sir? There's been a sad 
accident—your lady fallen in the water; we found these keys in 
her pocket, and then someone said she was Mrs. Tapster,"—and the 
policeman held out the two keys which bad played a not unimi>ortant 
part in Mr. Tapster^ interview with Flossy. " A man on the bridge 
saw her go in," went on the xmliceman, " so she wasn’t in the water 
long—something like a quarter of an hour—^for we soon found her. 

I suppose you would like her token upstairs, sir? ’’ 

" No, no," stammered Mr. Tapster, " not upstairs. The children 
are upstairs.” 

Mr. Tapster's round, prominent eyes wore shadowed with a great 
horror and an even greater surprise. He stood staring at the man 
l>efore him, his hands clasped in a wholly unconscious gesture of 
supplication. 

'fhe constable gradually edged himself backwards into the dining¬ 
room. Bealising that he must take on himself the onus of decision, 
he gave a quiet look round. 

" If that’s the case,” he said firmly, " we had better bring her 
in here. That sofa that you have there, sir, will do nicely for her 
to be laid upon while they try to bring her round. We’ve got a 
doctor already-” 

Mr. Tapster bent his head; he a'as too much bewildered to propose 
any other plan; and then he turned—turned to see his hall invaded 
by a strange and sinister quartette. It was composed of two police¬ 
men and of two of those loafers of whom he so greatly disapproved; 
they were carrying a hurdle, from which Mr. Tapster quickly averted 
his eyes. But though he was able to shut out the sight he feared 
to see, he could not prevent himself from hearing certain sounds— 
those, for instance, made by the two loafers, who breathed with 
ostentatious difficulty as if to show they were unaccustomed to bearing 
even so comparatively light a burden as Flossy dioamed. 

There came a sudden short whisper-filled delay; the doorway of 
the fflning-room was found to be too narrow, and the hurdle was 
perforce left in the haU. 

An urgent voice, full of wholly unconscious irony, muttered in 
Mr. Tapster’s ear: " Of course you would like to see her, and 
he felt himself being propelled forward. Making an effl^ to bear 
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luvkMiif to that he ahould not leel eftmnra^ aabameid of hl» icek 
of nerro, he foroed fidmaelf to etaie with dr^*fllled yet faeoimted 
eyes at that which had just been laid updn the leather sofa. 

Flossy’s hat—^the shabby hat which had shocked Mr. Tapster’s 
sense of what was seemly—had gone; her fair hair had aU come 
down, and hung in pale gold ^spa about the &oe already fixed 
in the soft dignity which seems so soon to drape the features of 
those who die by drowning. Her widely>open^ eyes were now 
wholly emptied of the anguish witi) which they had gazed on Mr. 
Tapster in tins very room less than an hour ago. Her mean brown 
serge gown, from which the water was still dripping, citing closely 
to her limbs, revealing the slender body which had four times 
endured, on behalf of Mr. Tapster, the greatest of woman’s 
natural ordeals. But that thought, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
did not come to add an extra pang to those which that unfortunate 
man was now sufieiing; for Mr. Tapster naturally thought maternity 
was in every married woman's day's work—and pleasure. 

It might have been a moment, for all that he knew, or it might 
have been an hour, when at last something came to relieve the 
unbearable tension of Mr. Tapster's feelings. He had been standing 
aside helpless, aware of and yet not watching the efforts made to 
restore Flossy to consciousness. 

The doctor raised himself and straightened his cramped shoulders 
and tired arms. With a look of great concern on his face 
he approached the bereaved husband. 

"I’m afraid it’s no good," he said; "the shock of the plunge 
in the oold water probably killed her. She was evidently in poor 
health, and—and ill nourished. But, of course, w’e shall go on for 
some time longer, and-’’ 

But whatever he had meant to say remained unspoken, for a 
telegraph boy, with the impudence natiural to his kind, was forcing 
his way into and through the crowded room. " James Tapster, 
Esquire? ’’ he cried in a high, childish treble. 

The master of the house held out his hand mechanically. He 
to<& the buff envelope and stared down at it, sufficiently master 
of himself to perceive that some fool had apparently imagined 
Cumberland Crescent to be in South London; before his eyes swam 
the line, " Delayed in transmission.’' Then, opening the envelope, 
he saw the message for which he had now been waiting so eagerly for 
some days, but it was with indiffetenoe that he read the words; 

" The Decree hat beetk made Abeolute." 



CORBESPONDBNCB. 

To the Editor of the FoBTNioBXLr Bbvbw. 

THE SOLUTION OF THE POLISH PBOBLBM. 

DBAS SiB,—^1 weloome the well-written arriole entitled “ The Beoe 
Question in Oermeny,’’ whioh appeared in February’s edition. 

Doubtless the policy of Bussiiication and Oermanisation in¬ 
augurated in 1886 by Bismarck, the so-called “ Iron bhancellor of 
Prussia,” has resulted in the economic ruin of many of my well- 
beloved brethren in humanity. But the Poles have only been con¬ 
verted into Bussian, Austrian, and German piovirional citizens by 
brute force applied with an utter disregard of every law, human and 
dirine. Unfortunately, the people of Europe are too much occupied 
with the actions of athe great Powers to concern themselves with 
those poor, dumb, suffering multitudes—martyrs, as Henryk Sienkie- 
wioz calls them I 

Yet Poland, divided on the pretext that it was unable to govern 
itself, its children forbidden to talk and to pray in their own motiier- 
tongue, or forced to leave their country, where thousands have fallen 
tor love of it, is of all States the most to be compassionated. 
However, Prussia should remember how dangerous it is to sacrifice 
the interests of civilisation to alleged national interests in defiance of 
all right and justice. 

The following incident shows, despite atrocities perpetrated daily 
in West Prussia, Posen, and Silesia, that Silesia, although separated 
from Poland some 960 years ago, still belongs to the Poles I In 
Upper Silesia the Polish candidate, Adam Na^ralski, has been 
elected Deputy by 25,617 votes agunst three Hakatists, or aup- 
porters of me anti-Polish [ralicy of the Prussian Government. 

When we venture to raise our voices in defence of our national 
rights, against the suppression of the Towarzystwo maciersy skolnej, 
or Pclish Educational Society, founded by Henryk Sienkiewicz and 
Antony Osuchowski, which has 116,000 members and has estab¬ 
lished 624 Kolbs or Polish clubs, 781 Polish schools attended by 
76,000 pupils, and 600 libraries containing 221,000 volumes; when 
we protest against the Prussian Expropriation Bill, passed in the 
” Luidtag ” by IW votes sgainst 119, and the constant violation of 
the Treaty of Viemuii—^whioh in the second section of Clause 1 
guaranteed to the Poles in Prussia, Austria, and Bussia national 
representation and national institutions; in Clause 14, complete 
freedom of movement; and in Clause 20, the most liberal safeguard- 
i^ of our property and interests—we are arrested as so-called revolu¬ 
tionists, proseoutM, shot, or threatened with wholesale deportation 
and eztenninatipn. 

As an active member (Bzeozywisty) of the Congreas of Humanity, 
of whiph his Excellency Prraident Boosevelt and bis late Majesty 
ffing Oscar 11. of Sweden are the Presidents of Honour,-1 addressed 
a petition, signed by more than twenty Polish and Lithuanian dele* 
gates in the name m humanity, justice uid international law, to ^' 
mvilised European natiohah^MMaggs of thdr houoursfble riq^ 
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Bentatives at tiie Intemationid Jfe4(A%onlerenoe at The Hague, in 
order to obtain their import for my League’s aiinB, namely, a oon- 
federation of ancdent viPmand, Xithuania, and Courlonde into the 
Q.” United States ” oiOId l?oland.' 

Hist would mean; (l)]^Omman Poland governed by a German 
Prinoe or funotionaty Qsapital, Posen]). (2) Austrian Poland governed 
by an Austrian Arohdufce or .funoiwnar^ (capital, Lemberg). (8) 
Busuan Poland mvemed by a Busuan Prince or functionary (omiw, 
Warsaw). (4) The Powers would have to nominate a ralish 
Governor-General, as U done in Crete, who would reside at Yensor, 
on the Busso-Austrian-German frontier, where the Poles, to escape 
the German Association Bill (directed against the Poles in Clause 7 
only), are erecting an assembly room in which they can talk in thmr 
own language. He would have all responsibility for the mainten¬ 
ance of peace and harmony between our three confederated little 
States; for the military, economic, and industrial expansion of the 
former kingdom of Poland; and would be entitled to conclude 
treaties as he and the protecting Powers might think necessary for 
safeguarding the independence of the new Power. Thus the Polish 
problem could be solved in a spirit of justice and to the satisfaction 
of all—the three possessing Powers, Poland, and Humanity. Be- 
constituted Poland would serve as a guarantee against war, and would 
be one of the most powerful pledges for European peace. 

By the action of Europe, the oppressed, half-barbarous Balkan 
Provinces of Turkey (this unspeakable Turk, to use the language of 
Mr. Gladstone in the British Houst' of Commons) have been trans¬ 
formed into the constitutional flourishing States of Bulgaria, Servia, 
and Bouinania. On the other hand, Poland, after centuries of inde¬ 
pendent political life and Christian civilisation, instead of being 
allowed to achieve progress and peaceful development, is sys¬ 
tematically crushed, and our legal aspirations are pitilessly 
suppressed. 

Huch is the situation created by the Bussian and Imperial Govern¬ 
ments, in spite of a third, and soon perhaps a fourth, Duma, in 
contempt of the sacred engagements of the Treaty of 1815. 

I ap^al to the generous and sincere English nation in the hope 
that my voice will arouse attention and sympathy, and that English¬ 
men will not occupy themselves merely with Congo and Macedonian 
reform schemes, but will also favour and support the proposal I have 
here described—that is: To countenance the re-establishment of 
Poland as a Switzerland of the East I 

Zbawca-Biedelski. 

Zawnt Prayimt Narodtmm Ligt dla Konftdtraeyi dtnmui 
Peitkt V Sfmy Zjtdnnnmtt. 

TavsarooL, Marr.h Ath, 1906. 


*,* The Xetitur of ihu Mevieio does wot underlakc lo return any 
maniiuerijftt; nor in any eaoe can he do so nnlee* either damp* 
or a damped envelope be eent to cover the eod podagt. 
li is adviiable that arti elee unt to the Editor dumld bs type- 
wrMm. 

The vending of a proof i » no ana rantee of the aeeeptaeue of an 
article. .. 
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THE ORGY ON PARNASSUS. 
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Y'on phrase-tormenting fantastic chorus, 

With strang(?st words at your beck and call; 

Who tumble your thoughts in a heap before us;— 
Here was a bard shall outlast you all. 

You prance on language, you force, you strain it, 

You rack and you rive it, you twist it and maul. 

Form, }'ou abhor it, and taste, you disdain it,— 

And here was a bard shall outlast you all. 

I'rosody gasjM in your tortured numbers, 

Your metres that writhe, your rhythms that sprawl; 

And you make him turn in his marble slumbers, 

The golden-tongued, who outsings you all. 

Think you ’tis thus, in uncouth contortion. 

That Song lives throned above thrones that fall? 

Her handmaids are order and just {noportion. 

And measure and grace, that survive yon all. 
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Yoo may flout oonventioa and scout indition, 

With course as great as your art is small, 
When the kings of mind, vith august submissicHi, 
Have bowed to the laws that outlast us all;— 


But brief is the life of your mannered iMtges; 

Your jargon, your attitudes, soon they pall: 

You posture before the scornful ages, 

And here was a voice shall outlive you all. 

For in vain is the praisi? of discord sounded. 

Under the Muse’s mountain wall. ^ 

With ritual oM she is thert* surrounded: 

Her great dtH>orum rebukes you all. 

Her hill is not taken by storm or leaguer; 

The digs are sheer as the la-nks are tall. 

She foils ill the clefts a pursuit too eager, 

And breathlessly followed eludes you all. 

•She is won as a bride, with revenmt wooing, 

Not haled by the hair, a captor’s thrall: 

Such barbarous love is its own undoing; 

And here was a bard shall outlast you all. 

William Watsoii. 







'WilEatM the pnaent witiiw mote i& th^ pafee 
opoo the ebbing tide of Libereliain, hie Mniin^tinn ot piditieel 
tendencies was received with less approval by the Ministerial 
Press than a real effort in pore analysis deserved. Ko politiraan 
worth his salt is capable of perfect impartiality. The deeper 
passions of humanity and ]ntriotism must be shared before they 
can be understood. They underlie the apparently convention^ 
evolutions and partisan casuistry of our electoral conflicts. That is 
why persons of neutral mind have never had any real influence 
upon the public opinion of any country. A nation desires some 
addition to the creative or destructive forces upon one side or 
the other much more than it desin's the just but academic 
comments of the merely detached critic. Apparent fairness is no 
doubt a cheap dialectical commodity. It may be a manner 
corering a furious instinct of misTcpresentation. We are all 
iicquaiiited with instances of that decorous fraud to which some 
ti.-mix>raments are prone. They affect a sedulous moderation of 
phrast*, but are fundamentally incapable of doing justice to their 
opixments. If we admit the civic shame of being perfectly 
neutral, we must recognise the impossibility of being perfectly 
fair. Yet there are degrees. An observer intent upon describing 
things ns he set^s them may apisroximate to the passing and 
1‘ven to the final truth about the things he opposes. Peoffle 
who are not in office nor committed to the supped of those who 
are. (X'cupy a position which has always proved to bo the best 
stand|ioint for obtaining a plain view of the forces and prob¬ 
abilities of {Kilitics. 

It is a bane of parties that their leaders and newspapers are 
apt to believe that the stxitlisayer promising smooth things is the 
only prophet who opens his mouth hi good faith, and that seers 
arc obviously devoid of vision when they pretend to discern 
coming evil. The dread of what is called the damaging admission 
is the weakest vico in imlitics and one of the most common, but 
not tho least pernicions. The only chance of arresting and 
reversing real tendencies is to look facts in the face in time, and 
from this point of view it is somewhat surprising that politick 
parties in their own inkrest do not pay more attention to the 
opinions evon of their more tolerably candid opponents upon the 

(1) Mttea TUt •/ bgr Caldws, FoaTXi(vn.T Rsvnw, 

Angsst, 1907. 
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ilrift of a situation. In acoindinm with the traditions of these 
pt gaa, we tried nine months ago to oome as near as uiuy be to 
fact when wo pointed out cwtain unmiatakabte movements and 
disquieting ^ns. Liberals, as some may remember, resorted to 
the disappointing method of denying everything. They deniiL'd 
that Badieal dissensions were deeper than Unionist differences. 
1%ey denied that <dd-age pensionB must break the neck of free 
trade finance. They denied that the campaign against the ]<ccrs 
had been as complete a fiasco as the previous agitation of the 
same kind and threatened to prora more fatal. They <lenu*d 
that serious conflicts with the Socialists were approaching, and 
that a final rupture between Liberalism and Labour would bt? 
inevHablo. Above all, the Ministerial Press unanimously rtdused 
to see the main fact and the moat obvious of all the facts dealt 
with in the study of tht; ebbing tide of Liberalism. They flatly 
denied that the tide of Liberalism was ebbing. Since then facto 
have dispensed with the aid of all advance agency. They have 
marched into all men's sight upon a very brood front. Facto, 
after their usual manner when disregarded, especially in the elec* 
tioneering sphere, arc asserting themselves with cumulative force. 

We have had the beginning <if a series of by-ek-ctions 
promising to |»rove as remarkable and deadly a.s the revolt of the 
constituencies against the late Government whieli heg.in at Kury 
in the spring of 1902. We have had the eonieMs in Miil-Pevon. 
in Rontb Hereford, at Woreester. at S<>utli Trt-eds. :it lla.stings. 
These struggles n-su1ted in pnsif .after proof <»f the rapid derline 
in flic relative power of 1,iberali.sni by comparison with the otlu'r 
two parties, and of the astonishing revival of Opfiosition strtuigfb. 
The I'niniiist I’arty won four of thes«; seats out of five. sihI 
8«!cun‘d polls and majorities eonsiderably alwve anything that 
might have lavii reasonably antieipiitcMl. But tbew; facts alone 
do not suggest the full gravity of the Ministerial position. The 
enrious /(.‘atiira of the n'cent hy*<dections is tluit the Optmsition 
is doing better with a ronstruetivr jmlicy of tariff reform and a 
negative {xtlicy of general resistance to the present Government 
than it ever befon? did thmiigliout the whole cuurst^ of its history 
with any other policy whatever. Are wc to ren^ise the possi¬ 
bility of a Badieal MAele under Mr. Asquith's leadership worse 
than the ruin of 1886, the crash of 1896, the collapse of 1000? 

\t Mid-Devon the T^nionists won a seat which had never 
been wrested from Liberalism in its daidccst days or carried 
by (he Imperial movement when flushed with the over¬ 
confidence of power. At Worcester the msjority was rather 
better than the previous best. At Hastings it was about 
twice as high as the previous highest. Upon the whole, the 
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Oppontion luiNe found in these oonteste flint in Mine pnrtn 
of the country, nt least, they'may expect to do bettor than th^ 
have ever done before. Better *ban in the Borne Buie battte 
of 1886; better even than in the conflict upon Local 'Veto in 
1805; far better tban in the khaki struggle of nearly seven years 
ago. These are the serious considerations calling ftH* Liberal 
attention. The {nnsent writer is far from desiring to exaggerate 
these symptoms in any way. It would be not only imprudent 
but insane on the part of Unionists to imagine at the present 
juncture that all is over but the shouting. It would be equally 
pnmtoture to say that the condition of the Liberal Party is 
absolutely irrem^iablc. The fact remains that a party finding 
itself at the begiuning of a third session in the position now 
occupied by our Mipisteriaiists, usually {dnnges from bad to 
worse, compromises its future more dangerously the longra it 
stays in power, and jeopardises its cwiae tar the sake of a session 
or two longer in office. Except by the tempounent and the 
tactics of sheer genius, or by some stroke of menuHrable audacity, 
such a party is unlikely to be saved. 

The issues are weighted and complicated by the fact that the 
next swing of the pendalnm will doubtless to something more 
than a familiar episode in the ordinary fluctuation of party 
fortunes. It is almost certain to be the close of an historic system. 
It will mean, as all parties admit from their various points of 
view, the almost certain end nt the policy of free imports. It will 
Bwe(;p away all that remains of the whole world of ideas with 
which that fiolicy was originally connected. This is what has 
been urged from the first by the free-fuod group of Unionist ffia- 
sidents—despondent lookers-on w1k> sc'c most of the game. But 
even these.* are impotent except for observation. They do not 
rc^alise that the Ministerial coalition consists of many sections. 
Xet every one of tht>8e sections is bent upon some one cause 
which it is not willing to subordinate even to free trade itself. 
Though this is true. Itadicals for their part have not succeeded 
in remembering ns they should that what is at stake in this 
Parliament is not so much the temporary tenure of office by a 
party, but rather the whole financial and fiscal tradition which 
has been the real mental basis of all parties and all Gtovernmesta 
throughout the previous generation. It would not be eagy to 
name a time at which the decision was more momentous—one 
had almost said more solemn—than that whicdi confronts thtt 
country now. 

There is, of course, an x oven in the electoral equation. 
There is one plain gap in the line of calculation we 
have been endeavouring to follow. From that whidi ia the 
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teal vasty deep of our electoral system there Iab been as yet no 
sign whatever. The rural constituencies have their own reasons 
for complaint and their own motives for action. The smaller 
towns are often in sympathy with them. Whatever may happen 
at the Peckham by-election in the next few days, it is |«t>My 
certain that there will be a swallowing Imek-wave against 
the (iuwrnmont in the metropolitan constituencies generally. 
The reason for this assumption is clear. Even at the last General 
Election, with an unparalleled conjunction of disadvantages to 
tight against, the Unionists polled far better in London tton in 
any other part of the country. They secured even then not far 
sh^ of SO per cent, of tte votes in tlm capital. So far aa 
the representation of London is concerned. Unionists have every 
reason to count upon revernng the preseijt Parliamentary posi¬ 
tion. These factors are sufficiently favourable for the Opposition 
and formidable for the Government. 

But these factors alone arc* not enough to make a majority or 
to enable the Opposition to win the more than two hundred 
scats which must change .sides h<>fore another I'nionist l.’abinet 
can hold both office and power. We have left out of tt(*eoiint 
up to the pivsent iiioiiient of these reflections that enonnoiis class 
oi constitiieneies deciding everything in the long run -the indns> 
trial boronghs. Thest* are the predominant {Mirtner in our elec- 
tnr.il >yst«?m. Of thes«j alom- the Op|>osition innst wMnpier from 
liH) to 1.50 before they can ha\e a l>are majority <»ver Lilx rals, 
hsKialists, and Itadieals <t.imbiiii‘d. Ii nill thus be seen that the 
OpiKi»itiun at tin* best will have to negotiate a stiff pro|MMitioi>. 
Blit can they count in this <lir>-eiii>n n|s)n tin- best? That reinaiiia 
to be seen. Tla.-r»r liiix not bi-i n a single hy-eleetion fought in 
the indnstrial boroughs under typical conditions. 

.Ml the i.-.visTieiice of th*- last twenty years and over has 
shown that in the cuuiitii;s ami small plares ii|Min the one han^, 
and in the great liortnighs n|Kin the other, the same tendeneica 
do not act with the same fon*e at the samt^ lime. Tht; cities may 
swing one way when the shirt's are swinging anothi'r. What 
exerts an irresistible iiifliieiure in the niral eonstitiiencies may be 
of ftrt'ble effect in tlu- tirhtin. This has been true ns a general 
rule siiictt I8i4.5. But now the sja^cial pntblem of the horaogha 
is eomplicatftd hy the apts-nranev of tin; T,alw)iir Party, whoae 
radius of action is entirely confined to tiu’ industrial towna—to 
the very constituencitn which have as yet given no clear and 
unmistakable indication of their present state of mind. Then’ 
will Ik: in all probability a far larger number of triangular conttwts 
in the great boroughs than baa over been known bofoie. Tt is 
as yet quite impossible to say what is likely to be the effect upon 
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the repneentaiion at (he mduetrial towns of the triangular 
atruggle between Unionists, Liberab, and Socialists. 

Thus it may practically be said that the ^nblem in oon- 
(leetion with (he next Geneml Election is as yet unsolved. Elec- 
Ugal events must soon begin to throw light upon *bi« part of the 
({ueetion, and in the meantime some deductions, as wiU appear 
further on, may be made with fair safety. What is certain is 
that the fate of the Government will be determined, the fortunes 
of the Unionists will be made or maned, tlm hopes of the 
Soci^ists will be realised or shattered in the constituencies 
oonhroUed by industrial democracy in the Midlands, the North 
England, the Lowlands. If the Unionistovare to cimqilete 
D triampli; it is theae districts they must sweep. If there is fa: 
be' aiqr ohance for Liberalism, it is these districts they must 
bold. If there is tolw any future ior Sodalismr it is in these 
provincial boroughs, (he mirrors of the machine age, that the 
influence of the Labour Party must be consolidated. This 
calls for one of the most interesting and complicated calcula¬ 
tions that the mind of the electioneering expert was ever asked 
to work out. 

It is a calculation which no iwlitical mathematician can 
work out at {uesent. The data do not yet exist, though the 
figures of a few by-elections in the industrial boroughs would 
yield a preliminary basis. The South Leeds election, which 
has been so far the only test-case of anything like the kind 
required, was u|»n the wliolc not very satisfactory to the Opposi¬ 
tion. It is true that the votes given for the Unionist can^date 
showed a very encouraging rise over the pitiful poll of the General 
Election. It is true that if Mr. Balfour’s policy had been heartily 
accepUnl and advocated by the principal organ of the Opposition 
in (he North of England, the Yorkshire Post,* the seat would have 
been just won. But it would have been won, if at all, by a 
minority vote. 

No tariff reformer if returned for the seat could have claimed 
to represent a majority of the people of South Leeds. That 
would mean a fatal disadvantage for the purposes of this par¬ 
ticular policy. If Unionists were to win many seats by the 
tactical sucoess of a minority vote in three-cornered contests, 
the group of members returned under such conditions and unable 
to claim that they represented their constituents in anything 
more than a technkal and temporary sense, would be a great 
moral weakness in any majority of which they might form part. 

(1) Th« Saal mgsiiUiiw ot BkbI nfoiin by tUa oigM tad ttw pncUcal 
aaqUmUty ot OM of Uw two graatMt provisirial joamalo, tho DVoigav Bml4, 
•Mpolitksa rigaa mo imporUnt Una hw Iwta geaonlly petcoiTtd. 
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examination is made of the deehnal omditions. Let us admit 
that there is yet a doubUol factor in the equation which must 
p firpio-r all Unionist reckoning until tiie stiibte of mind of the 
indnstrial boroughs ceases to be a mystuy. Lrt us admit thft 
margin of hope remaina for the present Cabinet, and that 
it is a margin which Liberalism would use every effort to 
maintain and widen if the Ministerialists woe led by a bom 
tactician and combatant like Mr. Lloyd-Geoige. But uideas 
there is hope of holding the industrial boroughs by a strong 
and vivid and daring democratic policy, deliberately oontem- 
plating another working alliance with the Socialists for the 
purposes of the next General Election, there can be no hope 
whatever for the Government. 

We have looked at the situation in tUb light that is least 
depresung for the Liberal Party, but the result is not reassuring. 
Without some daring development of leadership .ind policy it 
seems altogether improbable that Radicalism enn keep anything 
like its existing predominance in the retffesentation even of the 
manufacturing constituencies. We have h.id evidence that the 
counties aro going. The small boroughs are going. Txindon in 
the mam is undoubtedly going, at such a rate that the Oppnsi* 
tion may hope to wipe out the huge- Radical niaiority at Pt-ckham. 
Tn spite of the spt'cial circumstances of the great provincial 
boroughs, their inhabitants are made of the common electoral 
clay. They must be affected more or less by the motives deter* 
mining the change of opinion in the remaindt^r of the oountiy. 
They may be influenced by these same motives to the same 
decisive extent. Even in South Leeds, where the local circum* 
stances, owing to the attitude of the Yorkshire Post, were ex* 
oeption^ly unfavourable, the Unionist poll shot up by 100 per 
cent, compared with the last General Election. In Lancashire the 
education difiScolty is straining the allegiance of tens of tbonsands 
of persons who voted for Liberal or Labour candidates at the 
last General Election. Of all the indnstrial areas to which we 
have been referring the County Palatine is by far the most 
important. There until a few weeks ago the outlook for tariff 
reform—which does not and cannot promise to be of gnat 
immediate value, though it may be of vast ultimate importance 
to the cotton constitnencies—was the reverse of brilliant. The 
revival of the sectarian straggle in education went far to change 
idl that. The Licensing Bill is like to change it still more. 
Even in Lancashire, Ministers are like to be the ablest architects 
of their own rain. 

And next, end above all, comes the loosening and rupture of 
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the ftmnaf entente eordiah—u MiniiHinrinHit* flfltmrifw it, 
though the Independent Labour Party b*** rqndated the term 
—between Badicaliam and Soculism. Unleia this particular 
faetor » revaraed, the Sodaliata may loM in a number induetrid 
ounstituenoieB in the North of England, the Lowlands, the 
Midlands; but Liberals must lose in all thm districts, and mnst 
in many cases lose heavily by comparison with the last Oenenl 
Election. Tl^p probability, in a word, is that if a miniature 
General Election could bo arranged in a number of manufacturing 
and commercial boroughs between Forth and Trent on the one 
side, Clyde and Bristol Channel on the other, the result 
would ^ow a disastrous decline of Liberalism. Labour 
might easily seize some of the spoils, and the net gain to the 
Unionist Party would hardly be so favourable as the 
result of the recent contests in the West and South. 
We can now sum up our study. The unparalleled majority 
returned to power at the last General Election has shed its popu¬ 
larity with a rapidity almost equally unparalleled. Liberals may, 
and of course will, deny that disaster is certain or that there is 
any adequate sign of a defeat reaching the proiwrtions of a 
catastrophe. But they ought not to deny, and if they are saga¬ 
cious tliey will not deny, that the Cabinet is somewhat in the 
Iiosition of Noah utx>u first intimation of the advisability of 
building an ark. 

There is the menace of the flood. The only doubt is as to what 
extent it will be destructive. It must sweep away a large part 
of the Ministerial majority. The only question remaining, though 
tliat is yet enough to nourish hope, is whether a sufficient portion 
of the existing majority will remain to leave it effective for the 
purpose of keeping any non-Unionist and anti-tariff Government 
in power. To set the prospect in another light. What Liberalism 
is clearly confronted with is nothing less than remorseless ruin. 
The one question of life and death for every member of the 
Cabinet who looks beyond the next session or couple of sessions 
to the future, is whether the rapid advance of moral disaster 
may even now he stayed, and whether an utter dibdele may 
be finally averted by some effort of desperate brillianty. 

The poaition is weakened for Radicalism by the restoration 
among the Unionists of a sufficient i^preement both as to measures 
and men. The personal problem upon the Opposition benches 
is simplified and subliminated after an unprec^ented manner. 
The strange barrenness of born political talent otilf 
sterilises the Unionist benches as a whole. From among the 
younger members of the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons and oonstitnendea not one dominating figure has yet 
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ematged. There is no sucoeesor to Mr. Chunbei^n. l%en 
is no BUcoeBsor to Mr. Balfour. The lack of evident hcin to the 
UuioniBt leadenhip is becoming one of the most singular features 
of public life. In adversity Mr. Balfour's gifts have shone mwe 
and more steadily. They have vanquished more and more the 
prejudice of opponents and the discontent of strong fiscal 
reformers. The leader of the Opposition has set an example of 
invincible tenacity. He speaks better than aqyone on any 
subject. For the first time he has shown that power of indefinite 
improvement which, when revealed at bis age, is a ugn of 
something like political greatness. " Mr. Balfour," said Mr. 
Chamberlain several years ago, " has already a greater personal 
influence in Parliament than anyone has possessiecl since Mr. 
Oladstone. If he lives he will have in the end u greater influence 
over the House of Commons than any man who ever sat in it." 
These words seemed surprising enough at tlw time. They a]qjcar 
far more remarkable now, and that they may |iussiljly lx* recog¬ 
nised later as nothing less than prophetic is the opinion of men 
of every party who have watcluil the proceedings of the present 
Parliament. One of the ablest of the eoining men u|ion the 
Unionist benches remarked a few days ago that Mr. lialfour is 
carrying pure ink-llect to a pitch of unfairness. Bi'ing alntady 
immeasurably in front of any of his foilnwt‘rs in point of Parlia¬ 
mentary aptitude, he has still improved during the last two 
sessions more rapidly than any of them. 

Thus, us we have said, the prohleni of nu-n for the Unkmist 
Party is even siin|der up to a )sjint than the problem of measures. 
Hut the simplicity in the si.fond eas<; may betroine dangerous. 
That is wliy we have dwelt iqion it in this connection. The last 
Unionist Government was unpopular on account of the weakaeas 
of its pcnonnel even while Sfr. Chamlicrbiin was a member of 
it. The task of carrying any refortiusl tariff through the House 
of Commons would be tremendous to an extent that the average 
tariff reformer but vaguely conceives. The difliculty will have 
to be grappled with in the House of Cominons, and there the issue 
of life and death will In* decided. I'he work to lx* undertaken 
would have taxed to tlui utmost the whole Parliamentary powers 
of a Pitt, or a IWI, or a Gladstone in their prime. Unless the 
Unionist Party can succet^d in throwing some fresh and masterful 
foree into the great arena, there is every possibility that the 
Opposition may fail in a few years through sheer lack of vitalising 
and combative personalities. If any calamity were to ha(qien 
to Mr. Balfonr in the next few years, the electioneering fortunes 
of Liberalism might be repaired as if by magic. This is a more 
important factor in the whole situation than has been even n> 
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motdy reolued op to now bj the sveiage pdlitioiMis of any 
putg. 

We can now turn with more advantage to the dnality of 
tho problem upon the Liberal aide—^to the question of measures 
and the question of men. But here we see at once that there is a 
broad and obvious distinction to be drawn. The advantages 
iwsaeaeed up to now by the Liberal Party have been mainly 
personal. The Ministerialists have been chiefly embarrassed by 
the number, nature, and variety of their principles. Measures 
have accounted for the misfortunes threatening to throw down 
the whole fabric of Badiual ascendency from the height of success 
into an abyss of disaster. Some farther measures in the opinion 
of sanguine souls might mitigate the ruin. One measure in the 
opinion of a far larger number of persons might avert it wholly 
and retrieve the situation. Tho greater likelihood is that the 
immediate future of Liberalism and its fate at the next election 
will depend entirely u(xm the three or four men to whom tho 
whole fortunes of their party are now visibly committed. With 
the purely legislative factors which have brought about the present 
situation we ikh-hI not deal in detail. The triumphant coalition in 
the last General Klection i>roduced a loose Parliamentaiy kartell 
{xtssessing a huge nominal majority. but profoundly weakened 
by its size and composition. There was a strong democratic 
demand for tlte Trades Disputes Bill. There was a great negative 
prunouneeineut against the late Government. Its successors had 
no positive and unmistakable mandate from the United Kingdom 
as a whole for any legislation in particular apart from the Toff 
Vale decision. In the course of years there laid accumulated a 
gnait deal of vague dissatisfaction with I'nionist statutes. There 
was a wide and acute feeling against Mr. Balfour's Educatkxi 
Act, and a narrower but tenacious feiding against his Licennng 
Bill. But, as we know in all ordinary relations, to be dusatisfied 
with anything in itself does not necessarily mean being in favour 
of the only iwacticahle alternative. 

The country was exhausted by the war. It was not in humour 
for doing real justice or even giving serious attention to the 
principles of any Unionist domestic legislation passed during the 
war or after it. The average man hail acquired the impresaion 
that Unionist Ministers as a body wore incompetent and that 
Unionist measures in the lump were bad. This was a general 
prejudice, though on that account not less formidable ftar the 
moment. The later sequel, however, of this state of mind has 
now been seen. The constituencies were inclined to believe a 
few years ago that Mr. Balfour's Bills fdl short of perfection. 
The nation had no definite opinion as to the principtes to be sub- 
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Bthated bj a Liberal Government for Mr. Balfour’s proceedings. 
The lines upon which it is now attempted to reverse Unionist 
l^islation are fur more nnpo|«lar on the whole than anything 
which was defective in that legislation itself. In the first flush of 
the new Parliament the trades union claim was satisfied. Up to 
that ]X)int Liberals, Socialists, and Nationalists stood together on 
common ground. There they were solid. Thenceforward their 
relations were a moral chaos. The first attempt to deal with 
education broke up the original coalition. The Nationalists wen 
more ardently in favour of the full denominational system than 
was any other section of the House. The Socialists were in favour 
of the secularist solution. Clauses vital to Mr. Birrell’s unhappy 
project were abhorred by a militant minority among Noncon¬ 
formists themselves. Liberal Churchmen jivere chilled. What¬ 
ever may be thought of the merits of what u'as calli>d the 
Birielligious Bill, it was certain to divide to the utmost the 
forces that had fought for each otluir at tlui Gcm'ral Election. 

Mr. Birrell's measure was cast out by the p(‘ers with igno¬ 
miny. The next distinct phase in the fortunes of the prcfsent 
Government had Imhui reached. LilM-ralistn. after a dozen 
years of reflection, was once more face to face with the old issue 
of life and death—the ({Uestioii of the Houst' of Lonis. It will 
always remain hard to iinderstaiid why. with all the <‘xp(wicnoe 
of the past to warn them and with all the main contingeneies 
of the future plainly in view. Ministers should have rhni«>n to 
fill their first session with an Kdiiciition Hill. Why Ix'giii battle 
in the weakest possible position and engage in mnflict with 
the jiecrs upon Mu; very is.sue when* the Ftncialists and the Irish 
Party were least in accordance with their Hadicail allies? It will 
be better, however, to refer further on to the general question 
of the House of Lords. The unparalleled majority remained 
still intact fw many )mrpos<ts. and all its sections were still 
fresh for their several int<‘nts. I’he second session was a session 
of expectancy. The Small Holdings Hill was iiassed, and Liberal 
promises in the shires lost power with fulfilment. There is no 
gratitude in politics, and (lartiea lose some suiqxirt whenever they 
keep their fwamises, though they doubtless hw* inon* when they 
bre^ them. 

No southerner w'ill atb-mpt to penetrate the Caledonian 
mysteries of the corresponding legislation vainly proposed fw 
consnmptinn beyond the border. But again one thing is certain. 
There is some degree of dissension. It is clear that the over¬ 
whelming movement against the Unionist Party which showed 
itself St the last General Election is broken even in Scotland. 
Seats will be lost even north of the Tweed. There may even bo 
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« Libenl Flodden it tho Cabinet cemtinneB its strange polity in 
regard to the peers of loudly challengmg the iBsue and ahirking 
the dedaion. 

The second session was a session of expectancy, speenla- 
tijpn was centred upon the next. A third session is 
Jnvariably critical and almost always dedsiTe for the 
career cd a Government and the fate of a party. For 
this period Ministries are supposed to hold decisive measures in 
reserve. With regard to personal reputations, the effect is like 
that of a test match. Gone is the freshness which makes even 
mediocrity buoyant in the opening years of a new Parliament. 
Sfiallow talents are exhausted. The people of one idea and those 
who are only good on one subject are found out. The essentially 
third-rate men who seemed to shine with the brightest 
at the outset begin ff> repeat themseltes. The swans of a first 
session are in many cases the geese of a third. Add to this the 
loss of fire and decision always felt among the rank and file when 
in due course begins the season of compromises, apologies, and 
casuistry which comes upon the adherents of every Administra¬ 
tion. Members of the Government for their part must either 
scamp their speeches or their work. They have less and less time 
to prepare their remarks. They flag in the sparkling game of 
raillery and n^partee which must be kept up at any cost if a 
majority is to wear well. Men of Cabinet rank, as in the case of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Biinnerman and his colleagues, may have 
shown at first a very high level of debating ability. But more 
Ministers go back than conic forwanl. Weeding out takes 
plitcc by a remorseless process of odious comparisons. 
All fHirtios find out in a third session that they do 
not i»ases8 that number of first-class fighting-men that 
was supposed when they were pressing on to certain 
victory with every conceivable advantage upon their side. In a 
word, with the third si^ssion the heart is out of all the mystery 
of a new rarliament. Governments have given the whole of 
tlieir measure. Reputations are sorted out and programmes are 
rovealud. Tho Opposition tn’gin to wage a hammering campaign. 
Nothing will thmi save a party in power or even minimise disaster 
except unremitting energy, audacity, and resource—far-sighted 
sagacity projected towards thi> conditions imder which the ultimate 
struggle must bo fought in the constituencies, and sheer oom- 
bativB genhiB. A party in such a position always needs a Mr. 
CjlMimbcrlain. The question is whether Liberalism posseasee his 
sqnivalont. 

Within two montiis from the openit^ its third sesaioB the 
Liboral Party finds itself simultaneously oppressed by all the 
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it hu had to enooanter in the pairt. Luenni^ and 
edociation have been eqnallj talal <4 IiCiurtrios. In addition to 
tiMifft theie is the new and even moie fonnidable probtem of the 
future relations between Badiealism and Labour. And there is 
u p pmanhing in the shspe of oldHiip penstons the most serkpis 
financial experiment that this cn* pohaps any other nation has 
ever made. To estimate the legislative merits of the Education 
Bill or the Licensing BQI is not germane to our present business. 
Fnrni the electoral point of view it seems to the present writor 
that these are two of the most ruinous measures ever introduced 
by any Governntent. It is quite impossible to rouse enthusiaam 
upon behalf of Mr. McKenna and his proposals. All education* 
alM, even those who have been most ardently anxious for a 
settlement, regard the present measure with misgiving and even 
with dismay. The total public expenditnre'upon education would 
be seriously reduced. The inevitable result would be to depress 
the general level of natimial education and to injure and discourage 
a large part of the teaching profession. The Catholic vote will 
be alionated to a large extent. The Oovenunent will lose a 
valuable amount of Church of England support. At the same 
time, passive resisters and the Konconformist bodies as a whole 
are asked to believe that conscience is satisfied and principles 
vindicated when denominationalism ceases to be supfiortcd out 
of the rates and becomes more heavily subsidised out of taxes. 
For the {lassive resistcr to pay out of one poc^ket was intolerable, 
blit if he pays out of the other pocket towards the same purposes 
the Wrong becomes the Bight. To the mass of men this is quite 
unintelligible. It is plain that Mr. McKenna's Bill commands 
upon the whole a smaller amount of vigorous support and protwhly 
raises a wider extent of resolute hostility than any Education Bill 
ever introduced. Most Ministerialists are now aware of this fact. 
The country was not enthusiastic for some features of Mr. 
Balfour's Act, but it would far rather maintain the existing systi^m 
than adopt Mr. McKenna's propnsitionB. That this is the correct 
analysis of the situation will be admitted by any Lilicral who is 
in tonch with feeling and opinion in ^e North of England. 

Upon this, however, follows the Licensing Bill, and it threatens 
to destroy this Government and every cause represented by 
Liberalism in its last phase. The fury of the trade waa to be 
'■xpectird. That would have been in any case a anfficiently 
formidable factor certain to cause the loss of some dor.ens of 
mts. But the Liberal Party makes tbe greatest mistake 
in the world if it imagines that it has to combat 
nothing but a domineering and corrupt intorert. Again, 
tbe present writer is not now going into tim abstract morits 
of Mr. Asquith’s moasnre. Some innctical oonsideratioiu 
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with x«gaid to it an vaiy clew. It ja nirt «iba|^ it never hM ' 
been enoagfa. for Ldben^am to have bebiDd .it iha militant seal 
of middle-dam Noneonfonniiy. Idberdiam mnit alwagra fell 
and pmidt nnlem it can room democrat. Ibe jmblem for a 
Government like the preaent is not merely how to draft competent 
or*jdaiiaible Bills, hot how to embody in the plainest possiidei form 
sn^ poiposes as shall cany the qrmpathy of the people along 
with them. To secure success inithis diiedion is doubtlem in¬ 
finitely dilBenlt, but Liberalism depends upon the attainment ci 
positive objects. Unless it excites positive enthumasm among 
the mam of men, it can only drift to defeat. That is why 
it is drifting now to a defeat whkdi may be more annihilating 
than the most pessimistic realist upon the Ministerial benches 
has yet dared to imagine. 

Now the truth is tfiat demooacy has no prejudice against the 
publican, and is not drawn towards any proposals whidi seem 
to penalise The Trade. There is no popu^ belief that the Bill 
will ilo anything to promote temperance. l%ere is a strong 
. popular impression that financial injustice vrill be inflicted upon 
the interests dealt with. There is the greatest dislike of the 
prospect of dear beer. The "time-limit" excites alsxih and 
distrust. There would be an overwhelming pronouncement 
against the period of fourteen years if a plebiscite could be taken 
upon that particular point. The financial clauses of the KU 
cannot be successfully explained to any ordinary audience. Th^ 
can only be defended by long and complicated argumento. But 
among the voters with the cross-bench mind whose 'prejudices 
and sentiments go far to turn elections, there is a profound re¬ 
pugnance to the whole principle of the " time-limit" without 
compensation. A license is not absolute property, and the import¬ 
ance of the difference between that and anything which a man 
with full right can call his own may be conceded at once. But 
it is idle to ignore the fact that the State recogiuses market value 
whenever it levies upon The Trade. These are vast interests 
which have been acquired by purchase and built up by the ability 
and diligence of years. The average license is a form, though a 
peculiar form, of inuporty. To force any form of property to wipe 
itself out at its own ex|vnse within less than a decade and a half 
is again a principle for which no enthusiasm exists or can be made 
to exist outside tbe limited ranks of the temperance assoeistionB. 
There is not the democratic force behind any part of the Licensing 
Bill which could enable the Government to drive it through. The 
troth is, of course, that measures never succeed if th^ mix np 
things that differ. There is tbe matter of morals. Thm u the 
matter of money. These are separate issues. There is no vestige 
of anything like a national conviction that public mmrals vroold 
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be served, bj the Bill. The ideal of two poblio-hoiises instead of 
three is one that does not appeal to the democratic mind. Tm a gina - 
tion has not been touched. The conscience of the countzy has not 
been mobilised. That is the situation, and it would be difficult 
to conceive one more likely to involve a Government in perplexity 
ending in paralysis. 

There is one bolt still unshot. Mr. Asquith is urged to embody 
old-age pensionB in the Finance Bill in a form safe from the 
interference of the House of Lords. We need not speculate 
closely upon the nature of the scheme te be {uoposcd by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it is clear that the last hopes 
of Liberalism depend upon it. It is assumed that th9 plan will 
be non-contributoiy. But again let us look at that matter from 
the electoral standpoint. Any non-contributoiy scheme must 
exclude from the benefits of the fund thd vast majority of the 
taxpayers who provide the money. That device will be as un¬ 
popular among very large and important classes of voters as any 
scheme it is easy to imagine. But again there is no gratitude 
in politics. Ministers will gain no support from passing old-age 
pensions into law. If the benefits could be enjoyed at once, many 
persons would draw the pensions and help to turn out the 
Ministry 1 There is no electoral virtue in performance. But is 
there any support in expectancy? The Government has been for 
some time irretrievably committed to old-age pensions in some 
form—and the by-elections have begun to be disastrous. So 
much for expectancy. It seems idle to expect any improvement 
upon t^ hasis. The Budget will be accompanied by a definite 
scheme which will doubtless stimulate discussion and rouse among 
the people themselvoB some sense of what is at stake. But 
democracy is ill-fitted for financial controversy, and there will be 
a spreading of doubt and a weakening of confidence. There is 
no prospect except loss of votes. 

There is one chance and only one. Mr. Asquith would require 
supreme courage and personal greatness to adopt even at the 
eleventh hour the right solution. Whatever actuarial calculationB 
may say to it, the country is not yet ready for a non-contributory 
scheme. At some future period, during a more flourishing condi¬ 
tion of the national finances and at a time when the competition 
in armaments may be less remorsoless, a universal and non- 
contributory scheme would stand some chance of boing'funeferred 
upon grounds of fiscal convenienoe. At prarent it is certain that 
some contribntory plan onght to have been introduced, if only 
as a meaaure of tnnsition. We cannot afford for a moment to 
forget the vital importanoe of maintuning a full aenae of political 
responsibility in the minds of the A contributory scheme 

would be more complicated, and hi the long mn might even be 
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leM eooaomicBl. Bat it would be an inTalaable factor in the 
political education of democracy, it wonid form a direct linh 
between every member of the wrarking claaaea and the State, and 
it would force the humblest citizen to think. Mr. Asquith has 
evidently weakened upon his original intentions as his knowledge 
of ^he question has increased. He is no longer so oertom as he 
professed to be at the outset that a universal and non>oontributory 
scheme would be best. 

If he were big enough to admit the rashness of his earlier utter¬ 
ances, to cast a pernicious consistency to the winds, and to make 
wh^t would he both a brilliant and a moderate move, he would 
determine to bring in a contributory scheme. The wind would 
bo taken temporarily out of the sails of the Opposition, for it is 
impossible that Unionists should endeavour to outbid the Badicala 
by taking up the nen-contributory method. The Socialists 
would rage furiously together, but their antagonism would not 
be very serious. Unionists could not denounce a non-contributory 
scheme. Mr. Asquith’s courage and common sense would be 
extolled throughout the length and breadth of the land. The 
revolt against the Oovcmment might not be arrested, but the 
loss of votes would be much less rapid than the utter slump of 
Badical fortunes in the constituencies which is otherwise to be 
expected. 

And the riddle of the sphinx will still remain to be answered. 
The probability is that the answer will in any case be wrong. 
Liberalism has again failed in its struggle with the peers, and 
this is the great misfortune looming behind all others. The self- 
confidence of the unparalleled majority is destroyed because the 
peers have hopelessly beaten it. Its members cannot count by 
any means upon the support of the country in their quarrel with 
the hereditary chamber. Even the Labour members have no 
eager desire to face their constituents again. The Education Bill 
as it stands might he flung out and no dog would bark. The 
peers rejected Mr. Birrt'll’s measure with impunity. They might 
destroy Mr. McKenna's proposals without raising a ripple of 
serious agitation. Unionists would be far more exultant than at 
the moment of Mr. Bim-ll’s failure; the Nationalists would be 
mute: the Socialists would make academic comments in favour of 
the secularist solution, hut there would not bo a ripple of indigna¬ 
tion upon tho surface of public simtiment. This position means 
moral bankruptcy. It means a state of things that will fill the 
oonstituenoiea more and more with the ridicule that deatraya. It 
means the ignominious and fatal collapse of Liberal prUto and 
power. 

No leader ot the conventional stamp of mind and temperament, 

voii. nxmn. m.s. q q 
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no mMfw how much force «nd ability ^ a Icind he may poseeaB, 
eatt xemedy thia aituaiioo. What it called for w u Bad^ atatea* 
' vhaiaB who would revne the rdte 1 ^ Mic* Chamberlain mipve 
itiMiii twenty yearaago.. There ia an'fii|ppt^a^ an omhioBa hiw. 
Where ia the man? For all ittaeideal porpoaes Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has ceased to be Prime Minuter, and ndWr 
can resume that position in any effective sense. All old scores 
are sponged out in his respect. He has ceased to be a party 
figure. His illness is followed with infinite sympathy and solici¬ 
tude by the nation. But it is essential that the inevitable changes 
should be carried out as soon as the Prime Minister's physicians 
consider advisable, and that the title should belong to the 
statesman who already bears all the real responsibility of the 
oflice. In s^te of the deep discontent and apprehension of nearly 
half the Liberal Party, it may lx* assumeddhat Itfr. Asquith must 
succeed to the Premiership. He has at the presimt moment no 
possible competitor, and ho has earned the succession by an 
evident and incontestable efficiency for all Parliamentary purposes. 
Men playing for a great prize and aware that everything deptuids 
upon their alertness and self-control have often developed unex¬ 
pected qualities. Mr. Asquith has become u still more complete 
master of his resonant and trenchant style. But he gave long 
ago his full measure. ^V(^ have had no man in polities who has 
been more gen<-rally (*qnal to hiinst.‘ir or whose ]N'rformanees have 
bedn of more certain and uniform excellence within strict limits. 
But Mr. Asquith has never shown any command or the least hint 
of capacity for command over the emotional and imaginative forces 
which are the dynamic agent in politics. 

If the Chancellor of the Exchequer becomes Prime Minister, it 
will be in the knowledge that he may not again fill the {wsition. 
He will be under the temptation to which Mr. Balfour succumbed 
after 1902 with fatal consequences to the last Unionist 
Government. The new Premier would be tempted to hang 
on at any cost and to postpone the dissolution until 1911 in 
fsce of the rising wrath and humour of the constituencii's. 
Liberalism would exist in a state of impotence and paralysis, or 
would legislate by permission of the peers. The end of that 
situation would be nothing less than a political landslide as mighty 
as the last but in the reverse direction. It is obvious beyond all 
reasonable doubt that there is only one man with the suppleness, 
the audacity, the astuteness, and the fire which might enable 
Liberalism even yet to fight a great rearguard action, or even 
to win another victory by a desperately rurmw margin. That 
man is Mr. Lloyd-George, evidently defined to be an unauthor¬ 
ised leader if he has the creative insight and judgment from which 
niuraihorised programmes ore bom. " Calcbas.'* 




I BtnppoBB no fdiraae is more commonly empkiyed uid more 
unquestionably accepted than this of ** The Will of the People." 
It is a sort oCsacrosanct fonnula, like the "Allah Akbar" of 
Islftm, the " h> «al ir&v " of Pantheists. Politicians of all types 
and grades, from the Honourable Felix Panrulus and the Bight 
Honourable Fclicissimus Zero down to the writers in the half¬ 
penny news])api‘rs and the orators at " demonstrations " in the 
Park, vie with one another in doing it lip ser^’ice. The " Will 
of the People," expressed by universal or quasi-universal suffrage, 
is taken to be the suj>renie authority for policy, the sufficient 
ground of action; above reason and superior to that natural rule 
of right and wrong which rests on reason : “ Cc que le peuple reut 
enl jtttle." I profmse, on the present occasion, briefly to examine 
this shibboleth, even at the risk of distressing some who claini 
for theinsidreH what George Eliot called "the unlimited right 
of private hnr.iness." Things may Ih' regarded either as they 
are, or as the}' ought to be. I shall first ask my readers to 
consider what that which passes among us as '* The Will of 
the People " really is. T shall then endeavour to indicate w^t 
■■ The Will of the People " should mean. And since I wish to 
avoid an unpractical discussion of a practical subject, I shall end 
by presenting a few reflections, suggested by the topic, as to the 
[>ros|K-ct before us in the public order. 

Who then are, in fact, " The People" of the formula before 
IIS? They arc. roughly s|x>aking, the adult male population of 
the country considerwl as equivalent voting animals. I remember 
the late M. Ttiine onee obsi'n'ing to me that every age had its 
id^c fire, and thrt the idee fixe of this age of ours is the dogma, 
which it has learnt from Boiisaeau, of the sovereignty of the 
individual: a dogma which finds expression in the phrases. 
" Manhood Suffrage," " One Man, One Vote," or, as is some¬ 
times said, " One Value." " Every one to count for one. and no 
one for more than one." This is the essence of what passes 
among ns os Democracy.' A multitude of human units, equal 
and sovereign, is the prevalent conception of "The People." 
" Do you not know," asked a Jacobin mob orator of his sans- 
oulottic audience, "that you are Kings and more than Kings? 
Do yon not feel the sovereignty which runs through your v^ns? " 

(1) Mill dneribat it m “tlut falwly oiled draiocrary which is rmUa tin 
•actuiive nil* of tin opentiv* rlaim.”—ff^HVWilatio Goetmmfnt, p. wk 
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Daring the hnndred and ten years 'which have elajised since that 
appeal was made, the doctrine thus expounded haa sunk into 
the popular mind throughout Europe, and it is now the corner 
stone on which the democratic or pseudo^mocrutic edifice is 
baaed. , 

This is what is meant by " The People " in the phrase wl^ 
we are examining, aid it is to " The ‘Will tl^ “ Fe^e*’ 
that i^ped is ma^ ai the ulthnete authority and^pnme onole 
in the Stde. But as, manifestly, all the eovere^ individnris 
will not be of tibe same mind, the effective " Will ” must be 
that of only a pmtion of them. In rude stages of aodety this 
"Will” was arrived at by the {nocess of breaking heads—a 
process now happily superseded by the more pacific method of 
counting them. So that “ The Will of the People ” virtually 
means the " Will ” of a majority of the'sovcreign units, or 
those of them who get themselves accepted as a majority. We 
have long lived in this countrj' uhder a system of party govern¬ 
ment, and what really happens at a General Election is that 
tl» two great political parties called Liberal and Conservative 
—I put aside the Home Bulo Party, and, for the present, the 
Labour Party’—endeavour to secure for the candidates run by 
them, in each constituency, a majority of votes, in order to 
secure, in the House of Commons, a like majority, and the office 
an|| spoils of office which fall to the victors. Of the possessors 
of votes in Parliamentary elc'Ctions, almost all arc, or at all events 
have hitherto been, attached to one or other of these two great 
political parties. They are constant to the Conservative or Ijibeial 
faith which is in them, although they would, in most cases, be 
sorely puzzled to give a reason for it. But there are a few in 
every constituency who habitually vacillate, and who are some¬ 
times called " balancing electors,” and sometimes, less conrte- 
onsly, but perhaps more truly, " wobblers ” : men who possess 
vacant, or if the adjective bo thought offensive, let me say open, 
minds, and who cling loosely, if at all, to the recognised party 
organisations. It is really on the votes of these that an election 
turns. To capture them is the supreme triumph of electioneering, 

(!) I dull hsve to tpesk of the laibaar psrty hter oa, but with Uw Home 
Rule party I am aot bare conremed. Ite aim waa clearly and frankly rtprineiiil 
by the late Mr. Parnell, in bis famone ipeaeh at Mayo, <» Kovamber Stk, tBH. 
"^prating fot myrnlf, and, I ballaTe, for the IrUb people, aid for oil my 
eotleagaei in Parliament, I have to d^ira that wa will never accept, elite 
ampr emly or hnpliadly, anything hut the tnll and complete right to arrange our 
own lifeire, to moke oor land a ntion, to fceura for her, free fram oateiiio 
coolrol, the right to direct te ows ooone emongit the paqilei of tho world." 
Mr. Parnell wai, no doubt, right in claiming to epeak on bdialf of the 
nuatecal majority of tha populattoa of Ireland, and he idaaUfied that roajorUy 
withWtoa Iriak paopla." 



and the diief inatnunents for effecting die PHitiire am apeechea, 
pamphl^, newapeper utuslea, handbiUa, md poatera^ not oansUy 
ehancteriaed by nice aeraplea about yenoity. So ^t "ISie 
Will of the People ” redly meana the “ will '* the wobUera. 
Tfa^y it ia whun our leiueaentative inatitotiona n^yiaent;, The 

will*’ of ^ inihori^, or at die vairt and..-■■eyBr^jpeyf^yig, 
nmnbar who diadain to vote ai aQ, dow net count;: : 
we. am anme ti in ea tdd, by awetpiag ohaagea In **iiieF opiadlw 
of the oonntiy ’’ diet electuma are dedded: no.; but ffbe 
changing caiuioe of the wobbtora, who hare juat aa much claim 
to repreaent the people of England aa had the three tailora of 
Tooley Street. 

Thia ia the truth about the way in which a Parliamentary elec¬ 
tion ia won. It ia won by the votes of a very small number of 
the least stable and most impressionable voters: men blown about 
by every wind of doctrine, or led by every mean interest, 
personal or sectarian : the predestined prey of the demagogue. 
That is how a majority is made np. But, further, it is, of course, 
obvious that even a real majority is not The People. " We are 
BO little affected," wrote Burke, in his Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whigs, “ by things which are habitual that we consider 
the decision of a majority as if it were a law of our original nature. 
But such constructive udiole, residing in a part only, is one of the 
most violent fictions of positive law that has ever been, or^can 
be, made on the principles of artificial incoiporation." Without, 
however, dwelling on that point, let us consider for a moment 
what manner of men are the greater part of the aorereign units 
who compose The People. The effect of equal and universal, or 
quasi-nniversal, suffrage is necossarilr to place preponderating 
political power in the hands of the most ignorant andUmrest clan. 
Manual labourers constitute, and must constitute, the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the inhabitants of any country. These are 
virtually The Ptxiple. -And we are told, on high authority, that 
this is right, and ought so to be. For example, Mr. John Morley 
emphatically insists on what he calls " the great truth " that s 
nation " consists " (the word is his) of " the great body of its 
members, the army of toilera: that" all anatitntioiis— all, note, 
without exception—"ought to hare tor their aim the physical, 
intellectnal, and moral amelioration of the poorest and most 
nnmerons clan. "This (he adds) is the Peoide" (the camtal 
P is his).* 

Such, then, is the prevailing conception of The Peopto whose 
" Will" is to be decisive of all political and social problems. I 

(1) “Fnadidaiit alacUanMiias pocton,” it the ^mte of a nooat ontor. 

(8) SoiMHn, VW. n., p. IM. * 
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nse the vord " will" nnder protest. Will, in the proper sense 
of the word, is indiTidual. How can it he attributed to a multi* 
tude of men, to all the adult males of a country, or to that “ con- 
- structive whole residing in a part only ’* (to quote Burke) which 
gets itself accepted for j;he whole? At most, the expression 
"general will" is merely a metaphor. There is, in fact, no 
such thing as a general will, not only because, as I have just 
observed, will is in the |»oper sense individual, but also because 
it is in its essence rational. It is, in Aristotle’s phrase, Spt^K 
Ittrk Xuyov, impulse with reason. But assuredly it is to impulse 
without reason that the mob orator, the electioneering agent, the 
party newspaper writer, or pamidiletccr appeals. Ho addresses 
himself to wtat the schoolmen described as " intense excitations 
of the merely appetitive faculty," and which they divide into two 
dasses: “ passiones eoncupiscibiles," dnd " patsiones inu- 
cibiles " : the passions of desire and the passions of anger. It 
never occurs to him to appeal to that rational appetite alone 
properly called will, whtreby we incline towards, or strive after, 
some object intellectually apprehended as good. And he is right. 
He knows perfectly well that he would ap{ieal in vain. What we 
(all The Will of the People is, at the most, purpose, vague and 
amorphous; it is, more commonly, mere aspiration or desire. 
Professor von Rybel obsen'es in his History of the Jierolutiomry 
Period, that the Declaration of the Highls of the Man and the 
Citizen raised to the throne, not the reason which is common to 
all men, but the aggregate of universal passions. 

The truth is, as Herbert Spencer has noted in his Study of 
Sociology, that " new democracy is but old despotism differently 
spelt." The .sovereignty of the ma.sses and monarchical abso¬ 
lutism ieprQ||nt one and the same {ninciple : the domin-ition not 
of the monu idea which is law, reason, but of the individual 
cravings and caprices; not of will, but of wilfulness, or, to use 
a more exact German phrase, “ die Particiilaritdt des Indi- 
viduunu.’’ I am far from asserting that reason is the sole and 
all-Bufficient guide of life, either for the individual or for the 
body politic whicih is made up of individuals. There are motives 
which, though a man pray not be able to give syllogistic form to 
them, or even to present them in a definition, are as legitimately 
active in the microcosm of the mind as are the obscure nys of 
the spectrum in the macrocosm of the physical world. I do not 
doubt that the unreasoning instinct of the masses has a true 
function in public affairs: that it may be sometimes right when 
the ratiocination of professional politicians is wrong. My present 
point is that, as a ride, the Sovereign Peo|dc, like the Sovereign 
Autocrat, is the natural prey of flatterers. The demagogue ta 
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the courtier of the masses, whose TOioe he declam to be the voice 
of a' God. To adulate them iu order to trade upon them is the 
accredited practice of the discounters and of universal 

suffrage. And the idol of ^the masses is the charlatan who knows 
all* their {srepossessions, prejudices, passions: who tells them 
that they are light and leading, reason and revelation, the all* 
sufficient judges of grave political problems, the very elements 
of which infinitesimally few of them can so much as understand, 
and who presents the results of Ifis operations as "the Will of 
the People." Plato has drawn his portrait in colours which are 
as fresh now as they were two thousand years ago. 

All Uiose nicruenarv adventurers, who are called sophists by the multi* 
tude . . . really teach nothin;; but the opimona of the majority to vrhiob 
expression is given when targe masses are collected, and dignify them with 
the titio of wisdom. As well might a person investigate ^e caprices aid 
desires of some huge and powerful monster in his keeping, studying how 
it is to be approuehod and how handled—at what time and under what 
eiroumstanco it becomes most diuigcrous or most gentle—on what occasions 
it is in tho liabit of uttering its various cries, and further, what sounds 
uttered by auotber jterson soothe or exasperate it—and when he has mastered 
all these particulars by long continuous intercourse, as well might he eall 
his results wisdom, systematise them into an art, and open a school, though 
in reality he is wholly ignorant which of these humours and desires is fair 
and which foul, which gtwHl and which evil, which just and which unjuat, 
and, therefore, is contoiit to allix ail these names to tlie fancies of the 
huge animal, calling what it likes good, and what it dislikes evil, without 
being able to nuidor any account of them—nay, giving the title of “ just *’ 
and " fair ” to things done under coinpnlsion, because he has not discerned 
liimself, and therefore cannot point out to others, that wide distinction 
which really holds between the compulsory aud the good. Tell me, in 
heaveu's luiiiic, do you not think that such a person would make a sbnnge ' 
inslructor? ' 

So much, then, regarding what passes among us for " The 
VV'ill of the People." It is a fiction derived from the orchaophist 
Rousseau, and having no more actuality than his Social Contaract. 
Green well points out that " the practical result of Rousseau’s 
theory, which has won its way into general acceptance, has been 
a vague exaltation of the will of the people, regardless of what 
‘the people’ ought to mean." "The justifiability of laws and 
acts of Government, and of the rights which these confer, cornea 
to be sought simply in the fact that tho people wills them, not 
in the fact that they refuresimt a true volontd gdn^rale, an impaiti&l 
and disinterested will for the general good. Thus the way is 
prepared .... for the sophistries of modem political manage¬ 
ment. for manipulating electoral bodies, for influendng elected 

(1) FepaUir, Book VI., 48S. I avail myself of Messrs. Davies and VMdiBa% 
exceUaal ttanalatioa. 
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bodies, uid for pnxsnring fUbimtet." * Ifoto the words “ general 
good.” It is not true that the ‘'army of toilers is the people,” 
and that ” all institutions ought to have for their aim the jdiysieal, 
' intellectual, and moral amelioration of the poorest and most 
.numerous class.” Human society is an organism. It is not a 
f^uitous congeries of sovereign and equivalent' human units. 
In a civilised country we find vastly varying individualities, and 
the more civilised it is, the greater is the variation which it 
develops. We find, also, as the result of these vastly varying 
individualities, a number of classes, of interests, diverse, but 
dependent upon one another, and all necessary for the perfection 
of the body politic. Mirabean. who almost alone kept his head 
in the Bevolutionary delirinm, said truly, ” Bepesentative 
Governments may be compared to maps which should reproduce 
all the elements of the country, in due proimrtion.” And when 
such a system exists, truly representing, according to their real 
value, the various factors of the community, the groups, classes, 
institutions, sorts and conditions, which constitute the snbordina* 
tion and co-ordination of civil life, we may regard it as entitled 
to express the communis sensus of the body {wlitic, or, 1f we must 
have the phrase, The Will of the People, upon questions of 
general import. That is the veritable ideal; nay, it is the very 
meaning of representative Goverunient. But in the prevailing 
system of political atomism, which gives evi>iy man an equal share 
of political power, only one element of the social organism is 
represented, and that by no means the most important; C’est 
Viliment eonfus et aceuglc; e’est h nombre." All political 
power is centred in the hands least fitted to exercise it—the hands 
of the operative classes: wisdom, wealth, ciiltiin>, cxixwience— 
all the most vital forces of society—are virtually ostracised. In 
a true democracy every man is master of his right, and exercises, 
directly or indirectly, an influence in the Htate proportionate to 
his personality. In the ” falsely cailr>d democracy ” (to use Mill's 
phrase) of these days all men are ri-ckonml equivalent, whatever 
their capacity or incapacity, and are entitled to the same influence 
in the Government. But thus to dispense equality to equals and 
nnequals is to found the public order upon a lie; it is contrary 
to the elementary jninciples of human society which rests upon 
the natural fact of inequality of value; and nnlnss a remedy be 
found, it must issue in " red ruin and the breaking up of laws.” 
All which will seem mere midsummer madness to professional 
votecatchers who can see nothing in politics beyond a «»»" in 

(1) W»rh, Vol. II., p. ssxi. and 380. “Law at the lyitem of rales by which 
ligSta aw msintaiaad ” appeara to be what Owen inclined to think might beet 
.b« eenaideted ns “the eapnesMB of a gsaanl will."—/hW., p. 410. 
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ftdditioD. And I am well aware that thia ia tiieir hour ud tire 
power of darfcneaa. 

Bat I think their hour is well nigh done. There are aignsr 
clear enough, as it seems to me, that the day of party goram* 
ment among us * is drawing to an end. The most rudimentaiy 
apprehension of political ethics would have made an end of it long 
ago, for is not its gist the distortion of truth by advocacy for 
electioneering purposes? No doubt it has long provided a delight* 
ful pastime far six hundred and odd gentlemen at Westminster; 
but their reckless playing of the game has brought it near its 
close. In their m^ bidding against one another for the favour 
of the populace which they needed in order to win, they have, 
bit by bit. transferred |weponderating political power to the 
masses. Neither side has bran restrained by fear of the mischiefe 
which might result from subjecting the supreme control of public 
affairs to the unbridled passions of the multitude. Nay, the worst 
and most baneful of the so-called reforms, the clear sweep made 
in 1884 of the ancient constituencire, and the close approximation 
to equal electoral districts, was, in very large measure, the work 
of so-called Conservatives. A secret logic rules in human affairs, 
in virtue of which deeds often produce effects most alien from 
the minds of the doer. And th<>re is now no rational ground on 
which either of the two great parties can resist the cry for One 
Man, One Vote, equal electoral districts, and universal inorganic 
suffrage. Weil, the masses arc beginning to be weary of the 
part which they have hitherto played of mere counters in the- 
party game; they are gradually realising their powOT, and are 
inquiring whether they may not effectively use it for their own 
benefit. The abstract principle of the absolute right of majorities 
tends—that is the way of principles—to realise itself in concrete 
fact. Political equality! It is a barren notion unless it be 
wedded with life. Lazarus now dominates the public order, as 
Dives recognises when soliciting his vote in elections. The 
party game interests him not at all; the struggle for existence 
much. He is sick of the evil thin|$ which have hitherto been 
his lot, and is beginning to discern that the vote, which jdaoes 
him in a position of overwhelming superiority to Dives, may 
serve as an instrument for {Hocuring a portion of the good things 

(1) Of iti workiiig is tbs Houw of CominaM «B smiuina aeconiit mw givaa 
bj Mr. F. E. Bmith at liiTorpool on the 12th of U*t Novamher: “If roii ttsad 
in tba DivioioD Lobhjr, whan the vill of the people if gorng to be espieusd, 
yon will fee one Liberal Mrmber after another tRx^ng in from tiie BrnddiW 
Room, the Ibrraoe, end the Lobby, end etking, not even whet it the snbjeet, 
bnt ‘Which era nteT’ The Liheral Whip givee the deiiiod intonnstiaa; end 
the will of the people it expraued." I <|nole Mr. Smith’s erorde n* X And them 
in the newspaper report; bnt I nippoee they era not wholly ianppUcehle to the 
perty with which ho it connected. 
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.:>rBllHspnad table which wea cooe tbe object i^ jj^maatiiied 
daain? I think not. Will he not nther demand io pari^prtB 
in the banquet, and, in fact, help himself to a ahLre of ib? 


Between the two classes of the Haves and Uie Have-nots there 
is what Mill euphemiatically calls " comtdete opposition of 
apparent interest." And well may that thoughtful writer |SY>cecd 
to inquire : Even supposing the ruling majority of poor men were 


luffioiently intelligent to be an-arc that it ia iiut fur‘their advantage to 
weidcen the security of propertr, and that it would be weakened by any art 
of arbitrary aptdiation, is tlicrc not a eonsidcraide danger lest tbey sbould 
Uirow upon the possessurs td whut is t-iillvd realised pn>|H.>rty. and upon tlu> 
larger inoomes, an unfair shiirt.>, or etvn tlir whole, of tlie burden of tosatiem, 
and, having done so, add to tW amount without^ suriiple. cxpcuiding the 
proceeds in modes supposed to rondure to the profit and advantage «if the 
labouring class? ‘ 


This inquiry of Mill's iiiiiy, with advantage, be ]iondvr«td a 
little. 1 shall observe upon it that, as a matter of history, no 
fear of weakening the s«*curiiy of projierty has ever withheld the 
classes, which jios-sesstol none, from aet.s of iirbitrary s|ioliatioii 
when they have had the iiower of bettering their condition 
thereby. Ex|K‘riciice testifies to the truth of (irattan's saying ; 
"If you tran.sfer the power in the State t<j those who have nothing 
in the country, thej' will afterwards transfer the proiwrty." 
Certain it is that the very foundation of Socialism is the doctrine 
of the absolute |K>wer of numerical majorities. " Its essential 
law," as one of its chief ox|xincnts at the Namur Congress, a 
certain “Citizen” Volders, declared, "is to ensure the free 
exercise of the force of nuinlH'rs.” * 

And it seems to me that what is vaguely called Sodalisin is tla* 
great sign of the times, in the )inblie onler. 1 say “ vaguely," 
for the word covers a variety of doctrines, and is freely appik>d 
—why not?—to any Utopia which iinyoiic likes to eonjunf up. 
Perhaps Social Democracy is a better term, as indicating, more 
precisely, the goal to which the ochlocmtic movement is tending 
everywhere throughont the civilised world. In this respect our 
country has lagged behind France, Germany, and Italy, but the 
rise and growing strength of the liabour Party snfiicicntly indicate 
the prepress which it is now making. Who can doubt that this 
party has the {vomise of the future? It has something tangible 
to offer to the masses as the object for which they should use their 
overwhelming political power; it has a distinct ideal to put before 

(1) Ctntidnalieiu on Br-fruentativt OmtmmBnt, p. 190. 

{2) OaoUd by Detjordiai, De ta liitrU pofiUgue iant FBtat mederut, p. 238. 
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k pdntiqinj^rt^ pnamt i^steai 'of dMribitfiaB el liraii^ ''^ 
wnng.: tint the ** ovnon " of the epit, iQte maiSaii^, the ndi^; 
ways, and otioae capitalista in general—eapedally : tin daas Jnuk 
gently described by Mill who “ grow richer,'as it were, in tiieiir 
sleep, without norking, risking or economiting " *—receive an 
'undue share of the surplus created by labour, while neither the 
exceptional ability to which much of the product may be fairly 
ascribed, nor the muss of the industrial army, receive anything 
like an adequate share. It [mints to the indubitable fact that 
in those latter days the world's wealth has increased much faster 
than the world's [wpulation, and it asks what is the final end 
of wealth, sulo being udinitti-illy but a means. It insists on the 
equally indubitable fact that famine and crises arise not from 
a defieionoy of M'cultb. but from a superfluity owing to the unre- 
stricteil competition of individual firms and companies for profit, 
and of the rank and file of workers for subsistence wages. It 
contends that the existing ceonomic conditions are really anar- 
cliical. and inconsistent with social well being, and it demands 
that a domm'raticully oiganised State shall bring about the trans¬ 
formation from private apprcqiriation and exchange to public 
ownership and public service in a co-o[>crative commonwealth. 

.Ml this is, of course, extremely disagreeable to the possessors 
of propert}’, especially to those who. in Burke’s phrase, "hold 
laigo portions of wealth without any apjwrent merit of their 
own." A noble Duke has riwuntly expressed the opinion that 
"the Socialistic programme is one of undiluted Atheism, Theft, 
and Immorality.” But. as 1 observed just now. Socialism is 
a vague and comprehensive term. There are doubtless schools 
of it which are o|K‘n to this im|teacbment. People may, how¬ 
ever, be Socialists without tx.'ing Atheists, thieves, or adulterers— 

I have the pleasure of reckoning such among my personal acquaint¬ 
ances. And, after all, hard words hrc'ak no bones. Instead of 
pouring forth unmeasured invective against Socialism, it were 
surely better to inquitt' what truth there may be in it. For it 
is by the troth latent in any doctrine, however pernicious, that 
it succeeds among men. Tims the old " orth<x1ox ” [loliticnl 
economy, now dead and never to rise again, under whose dull 
dogmatism the last century groaned, was, in some sort, a vindi¬ 
cation of the rights of individual freedom. Socialism is, in some 
sort, a protest for the organic nature of civil aociety. Nor is 
the organisation of industry necessarily a violation of beedmn. 
The atomism issuing in the laisnez-faire doctrine—individualism 
run mad—should rather he so described ; " Freiheit ist keino 
(1) PalUieai Beenom]/, p. BBt. 
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liSsuDg." From the point of view of ethica, Socialiats are quite 
right in Tf««w*ing that worii is a social function, that property 
is a trust. Note the word “ trust" The right, whether 
to land or goods, is not abaolnte; it is fiduciary; it qirings from 
the fact that variety and distinction of posaessioii are necessary 
to perfect social unity: it is condition^ by the duty that it 
should be made a common good; and'the State, which alone gives 
validity to the right, may uid should see that this oonditirai be 
Mfilled. lliare can be no doubt tiiat the eteet of ttwt Fnmeb 
Bevolu^, vritii its anuchie indhridnalisra, was to render pfO' 
party and less human by emancipating it bum nodal 

obligation. As little doubt can there be thrt maehin«y hM 
tended to brutalise and pauperise the masses. TIm old fellow- 
diip of labour has disappeared in the modern manufactory; 
the workman is a mere animated tool; a " hand ” as the expres* 
rave phrase is: not better to the employer than his dog, not dearer 
than his horse : quite the contrary. Facts—most palpable facts, 
and most ugly ones—are the antinomies of our existing social 
order. It has been described—with only too good reason—as " a 
cancerous formation of luxury growing out of a root of (Auperism." 
On the one hand, ninny thousands rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. On the other hand, n million odd dein-ndeut iijmii poor 
law relief and—the present l*reniicr is my authority for the 
statement—" twelve millions underfed and on the verge of 
hunger." 

This is tlu! outcome of our Manmion worship: of the doctrine 
still preached in our midst by many who an* regarded its im'n of 
light and leading—you may n^atl it evory.day in their speeches 
as reported in the public prints—that production is the criteriofi 
of a nation’s prosperity, that the accuniulalioii of woiltb, no 
matter in what hands, is the test of its progress. " Progress and 
Poverty I " Henry George would have replied. Certain it is— 
apart from Henry George’s theories—that the ampler the abun¬ 
dance in our cities, the direr, too often, is the destitution. Sir 
John Byles observes, witli great sagacity, that the only sort of 
abundance by which a nation really profits is " an abundanoe 
at once absolute and accessible; where then* is as much as the 
massea want combined with accessibility; where there ia enough 
for the multitude, and the multitude can get at it and enjoy it," 
and that ’’ this is the sort of ptonty at which Governments should 
aim." It is a monstrous and deadly error to suppose that the 
mere accumulation of wealth is the trot of a nation’s progress, or 
that production, without regard to the for more important problem 
of distribution, ia the criterion pf its prosperity. A country may 
be ’’ magnas inter opro inopa ”; nay, the greater its riches are, 
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the poorer it may be. The most prosperooe nation is not the 
nation which has the largest manufactures, the most extensive 
commerce, the most bloated millionaires. The most {nosperous 
nation is the nation which has the least pauperism; the nation 
iq which the men and women who compose it ate able to {Kocure, 
with moderate toil, .what is necessary for living human lives : 
fives of frugal, ration^, and assured comfort.^ 

Many years ago Engels formulated the demand of BodalisBi 
M be^ “ that men should emeii^ fix»n mmwiy 
oonditionB into human (mes.” It is (w tto end thirt';:||i|i| 
woriwrs are largely abandoning competition anumg themselvte 
for (XKnbination—with results which have already largely hens' 
fited them and, through them, the community. Capitalists are 
following this example with results of which some—trusts, 
comers, combines, ■for example—no doubt benefit the few 
by drawing wealth from the many, but which most certainly 
do not benefit the community; and State interventiem— a 
(^tury. nay, half a century, ago the bugbear of “orthodox** 
political economists—is invoked to restrain them. It will not 
be invoked in vain. That is certain. But can a Government, 
owing its existence to the votes of ** the army of toilers,'* st<q> 
at such intervfflition? Will not " the poorest and most numerous 
class ’* claiming to be, and accepted as, “ the People “ insist that 
“all institutions [of the country] ought to aim at their phyuc^, 
intellectual, and moral amelioration ? ’ ’ And may not the tyranny 
of Capitalism be succeeded by a worse tyranny of Communism? 
That is the secret of the future. 

W. 8. LiUiT. 

(1) I have here quoted a few aentencea from the Intradnrtioa to the new 
edition of Bylea'i Nofihiama o/ Frff Trade and Papular Political Seonamf, 
edited by the late Mr. C. 8. Devaa and myaelf. 
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This essay will not attempt to measure the exact altitude of 
Rene Bazin’s talent, or to select the precise niche which he may 
occupy in the temple of French literature; nor will it make any 
elaborate comparisons between his talent and that of other writers 
by analysing his style, his method, and his French: its aim is 
merely to give such an account of his books as may tempt people 
who have not yet done so to read them. 

Bend Bazin is the author of several novels, sketches, and short 
stories, all so delicate and subtle in touch, so made up of fine 
shades and fancies hardly to be expressed in language, that one 
can scarcely help wondering how it comes about that the big 
public—the public who make books |jay—have not missed the 
significance of the beautiful work put Itefore them. Bazin's 
novels, however, go through many eiiitioiis; some of them have 
actually bemi translated into (iermau and English, and the circle 
of his nruders widens every year. .\ study i>f liis later bcMtks gives 
the explanation, fur in them he has treated big themes. He has 
faced reality and fact, and describetl the emutiniis. fears, and ho[«*s 
of humanity, without losing in the faintest ilegre<‘ the purity of 
his talent, and the spiritual insight which illuiiiinutes all his writ¬ 
ings. His aii|K‘al therefore, is a wide one. for he has known how 
to combine the passionate insisteiiee truth and probability, 
which our age demands, with the (Kietic ulyllic cjuality often lack¬ 
ing in even the greatest realists. 'I'liis eumbinatioii is much less 
common than people generally imagine, for the exaet t('m|MT of 
mind is rare. It is rare in idealists to shrink from no truth or 
pain—and in realists to pierce the obscure mass of facts and find 
some unifying experience or iudief which can embrace them all. 

Bazin's peculiar power as an artist lies in his belief in the soul 
of man, his deep love for it, his |iersistent search for its pnwtice 
in every form. He is an ardent Catholic, penetrated with the 
melancholy championship characteristic of nuslern French 
Catholicism, yet his tbiohigy is never obtruded, and, except for 
a special tenderness when he speaks of priests or nuns, it would 
not be easy to define bis Christianity merely from his work. 
Ho has watched with unflinching eyes lonely strugglea of a|»rit, 
failures, tragic degradations, futile victories. He has not trifled 
with truth or used miraculous interventions and unreal influenna 
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to help his theories; he has Bimfdy believed in the haman soul, 
and sought for it. Thus his work, which blinks at no grassness 
or squalor, which sheds no unreal glamour over hard and distressing 
facts, yet remains essentially hopeful. It recognises, instead of 
ignoring, the mystery which surrounds our being, and finds in 
IKithctic manifestations of heroism and tenderness and a wisdom 
beyond this world's, evidence of the slow and painful progresdon 
of spirit. 

In the earlier works, such as Vne Tache d'Enere and Ma Tante 
OiroH, this tenderness and belief irojiart great charm, and Bazin’s 
intimate knowledge of the country and of country sights and 
sounds, wafts a breath of pure air through his story—birds and 
flowers and running water are incidental music to the happy little 
dramas ho describes. Brunetiire, in a speech delivered in 10D4 
before the Academy, in reffly to Bazin's " dwamrt ie reception," 
says: " We did not meet enough wolves in your sheepfolds, m 
if we met them they were good wolves, wolves who always 
changed at the last into some kind of sheep." Tet Bazin’s 
canning fancy and delicate tenderness were not ignored, and 
it was ow ng to Ma Tante Giron —a simple story of country life, 
with a k > c affair which docs not even go wrong—that he became 
a memb< r of the staff of the Journal des DibaU, We in England 
have no daily paper which corresponds to the literary daily—it 
is diflicult for us to imagine a newspaper in which it would be 
an artistic and purely literary distinction to be asked to write. 
But there is no author in France, however distinguished, who 
would not be glad to run a novel through the D^hatn, sure as he 
would be of ri'aehing those readers—alw 83 rB a small number In 
any country, but larger perhai>a in France than anywhere—who 
have the taste for fine, unobtrusive work. 

Ikizin's novel, Vne Taehe d'Enere, appeared therefore, in the 
Journal des Dfbats, n novel which, though quite as charming 
as jlfa Tante Giron, shows very little advance, and but 
the slightest foreshadowing of what was to come. The idea 
is attractive—a young student allowed to work in a private room 
of the Natiorwl library, only opmi to those specially introduced, 
makes a damning spot of ink on a precious book—an early folio. 
He calls on the professor who was using it to express bis con* 
trition. Then ho sees the daughter; she is equally precioua. 
Thera is an old uncle in tho country who objects to marriage on 
lirinciple, and the story winds its way pleasantly through littie 
difficulties, and across streams of placid provincial and ai^emic 
life, until the couple arc onit(>d. 

Two years later came the real forerunner of M. Bazin’s best 
work, though not yet his best— Lea NoeUet. But the next novel. 
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La «are«U« hkue, is a roTenal to his earlrar manner, uu! is 
ge^ufa the best of what one eritic haa o^ied hk waler-oolputB. 
!!%m «aaw. Jfme. C0nfit«iie>-« hooli-w midway 
tlM mtter^olonn and the oih—«od tiui dmn^kV notes of tnmi 
ooUeeted in vaiions sohunes, notes of travel not only in diffemnt 
countries, but in different aoub. Opr anthor » never abb \o 
keep away long born the sons at the soil, and has a great faculty 
for choosing some small incident which seems to sum up ai^ 
crystallise a vivid impression of the country he u describing and 
ite peculiar influence. The volume called En Provinee contains 
an article on fe pays de Bats, the great s.tlt-ccllar of France. It 
is here that the marshes are farmed for salt, which the lavish 
sea leaves behind when it rt*troats from the thousand canab and 
pockets dng fur it. The salt-farmer, the Pahidier, stands on the 
narrow ridges above the wati>r of his marges. His hand is so 
light that with one stroke of his rake he can push back tlut shallow 
water, and with the next dmw to himsidf the deposit of grey 
salt—all this without disturbing the mud or destroying the levrb. 
The movement, says Hazin, reminds one im^sistibly of the 
Venetian gondolier's stmke. The siilt is brought to the bank, 
j»iled upon little platforms, and left to drain. This is done twice 
in the day. and then the women come at night and collect it— 
some on horseback, but most of tlurni on foot, threading their 
way in the darkness along the narrow dykes with their pettimats 
above their knees, and no sounds in the air but the distant wash 
of the sea and the cries of seu-binls flying and wheeling overhetad. 
They collect the salt, carry it in wuioden buckets to a 
dyke near by, and enijity their salt, us if it were corn, 
on to the piles. 

It is a hanl life to work all day in the fields or in a factory, and 
then at night to collect salt and brave wind and cold, with no 
company but the birds. There docs not wnm to be much room 
for the play of romance and fancy. Yet Iwre, too, an? the vague 
aspirations after love and happiness felt by oveiy human btung, 
thwarted by the rough cnielty and irresistible forct? of circum¬ 
stance, which makes a man and his love pass each other like 
ships in the night. It is to be hofKid that the grace and charm 
cf this little scene will not be altogether lost in the process of 
translation :— 

In the Mason whim the salt is ipithenid, onn of the poor i^rls trom the 
country town, who worked in (Jie marsh on the Turbalic side, ashed hemeM 
why the birds had so much to say that iiiglit, and who hod muaed them. 
Knr tho sen was coming in, and the moon in tho misty sky only showed 
hCT small crescent for a moment, and was quickly hidden, quickly wrapped 
in the grey folds of the clouds. It was two o'clock in the morning. I do 
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not kaoir wimk Iwdi ih iti te Imt tuaton^ lufpj' Amnw* a. tein te nova- 
mMit, a: Hgtifai iji i ]to all hm b«^;'ii«.a(aiiaai. MiMBa./f^ 

ianijiaf ;«kaaaM aaatiar ma' na^, aiM'’alHl'iMtaaia6' txm ika'. 

vUoil floalad Hw f te i H a,.'Mia la B a a M . 

Jaha'.lwr aa-kow-'.lo fiilMaMt:’aiD6^tM dw «aaii.]Mmi'1iBw°i 
to dtap a UMla balaw alattiiiKloc CtoWo, akan Ilia voilai, it apiiwaili kaJ ' 
bMight aany t h cwaa h d a el aaidisea. A fli^t el ptoreto' piaaiiii"-W''Wat.'a'- 
atona, aad brualwd iha 4reaa of fha Touag gitL “ Vniat ia tiia to***ar 
with theai t»4ajl ” aha add to heraelf. “ I hava heard it aaid that their 
have different ways td greeting pec^le, aooording to what ia gmng to happen. 
They cry ao aweetly.” And ato aaw at her aide a man a^ a luaBa, both 
of whom ahe knew. The man was the aon of the pabon Tviguel, a tiefa 
paludier, and he held by the bridle a cbeatnut horae wiUi a li^t dun* 
coloured tail, which paaturad generally in a bate field half-way to Sailld. 

" la it you, Doriotioune? ’’ aaid he. ” I recogniaed you and diamounted. 

I am coming back from the Oueraude Fair, where I had buaineaa. If you 
like, jump up behind; you will get in sooner.” Aa he spoke he drew off 
the covering thrown over ^he back of his horse, and when the girl answered 
that she was very willing, he lifted her like a feather. The horae went at 
a foot's pace beside the canal. Many times Donatienne had made toe 
journey like this, morning or night, sitting behind a native of the marshes, 
her arm restiug on the shoulder of the rider to steady herself. But never 
iisd Yviguel's son. who came rarely to the salt fields, offered to take her, 
uiul he would not have dared to do it in the daylight, for she was known 
to be poor. Soon the beast broke into its little limping trot. The road was 
easily seen, because of the dust and the glimmer of the moon, but beyond 
everything was dim—the water and the solitary dykes. The wind blew 
from the south in lung warm gusts. “ These winds are good for ripening 
the water,” said Yviguel, “ but you are not afraid of work, are you, Dona- 
tiennef " And with his head bent towards his shoulder he looked at 
Donatienne‘s three fingers shining on the cloth <d hia coat. The plovers 
wheeled above them like a white crown. ” Tes, my father has oftm told 
me that you are the best salt-carrier—^tlia bravest.” 

” Ob, Monsieur Yviguel I ” 

“ Without adding ttet you ace the prettiest—” 

And even tbougn the toad was not rough, the paludier felt that Uiree 
fingers rested on his shoulder a little more firmly. And he went on talking 
to her, without seeing her, nor did she venture to answer him, for they both 
understood that oU the words they said that night were like words of 
love. 

The tower of Bats grew larger, quite black against the backgrotmd lit 
by the early dawn. As they mounted the slope to ent« the town, Yviguel 
discovered that the poor child had dropped asleep from fatigue. He held 
her with one arm, and turning, he kissed her on her eyes. 

“ You have arrived,” ho said. 

And when she hod jumped to the ground, they felt as if th^ could not 
separate, as if they had become really pledged, one to the other. They 
remained motionless, he on horseback in the middle of the narrow street, 
she on the threshold of the door, which she could not bring heraelf to open. 
It was the horse which moved first, being more anxious than its master to 
gat home. The paludier for a moment thought ot hrdding it in, Bien he 
plunged Into the shadows, without ceasing to Imk at Donatienim, s^ looked 
at 1^ also, but whose outline grew more and more dim in the pale Crome 
of the doorway. When the wind failed, the cries of the birds, vary ter 
away, very soft end clear, reached them still. 

VOL. Lzxzni. N.a. b b 
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A few hour* later, in the dd cati^ral square, when Yngud met the 
young 1^1, he passed close to her rrithout seeming to recognise her, 'What 
would you have? It was broad daylight, the square was f^ of people, and 
paludiera do not many sait-earriers. Sonatiemie knew this well. She 
understood. But she dreams still sometimes of that return from the marshes, 
when the gulls never ceased to cry tor her, and whidi has become the 
rnniance of all her life. 

Bttziu must have always been able to see aud to love the hidden 
Biiiall heroisms of life, the feeble efiorts of the soul to express 
itself, bat between the years 1603 and 1897 one cannot but guess 
that some intimate experience of the effect of sin and sorrow upon 
a nature dedicated to the service of love had deeply stirred the 
heuii of the author, and caused his vision to embrace sadness and 
(iegradation, without losing hold of the light beyond. Dv lonir 
Aoa dme is the story of a girl, one Henriette Madiot, the niece 
of an old artisan who knows the secret of her birth, knows that 
she is the illegitimate daughter of bis owm employer. She has 
no suspicion that her uncle Eloi Madiot is not her uncle at all, 
and that Antoine is only her half-brother. Antoine knows, and 
lie is profoundly jealous of his sister’s grace and talent. She is 
a modiste, and the ribands and flowers combine themselves under 
her hands with a {leculiar beauty. Her trade, as well as her 
hidden birth, have given her a refinement and distinction which 
lifts her aliove. but not beyond, her follows. She has a great 
{lower of love in her, but gradually, as the time goes on, her love 
goes ont in sei^’icc to all the ptxir and the maimed, aud not to 
Ktiennc Lontral, the fisher in the Loire, the man who yearns 
for her. She gives herself at last with all her soul —de touts sob 
lime —and becomes a nun, not in any crisis of disillusionment or 
dtsapjmintment, hut because the sorrow and the vice which she 
has seen on all sides of her have awakened in her that passionate 
love for humanity, which leads her incvitaVily to the f***’! of One 
who has BufleTed and loved and redeemed. 

Ihe book is full of beautiful things easily enough missed. Mr. 
Gosae, for instance, talks of it as a failure, and as not likely ever 
to be read in England, being too sentimental, too like books of 
the Mary Barton type, of which we are tired. It is years since 
I read Mary Barton, but I venture to think that Mr. Gosse has 
looked only at the social problem side of this French novel, which, 
tboitgh interesting enough, is but the setting for the exquisite 
drama of a pure soul. Bmnetibre, writing of it, talks of “ the 
boldness of the subject,” which he desues to praise *' for the 
edification of all those who will see nothing but an innocent idyll 
in the story of the youth and the vocation of Henriette Madiot ” 
—the henntiful girl, tall and supple, with fair hair and pale sea* 
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green ejM. Her charMter is nnaled by many cbarming touches. 
Henriette, with her artistic tastes. " smiles more easily at things 
than at people ’*: Henrietta hardly knew that she possessed " the 
tender smile which caresses from a distance,” but knew that 
“ one must not touch certain wounds even to heal them ”; knew 
was lovely, but “ smiled at the mueries of the world, lilm 
tt mother who moves forward to lift up a child in tears. ” 

La terre qui meurt analyses in the story of one family a sad 
tendency of our modem life—the desertion of the soil; one of 
those strange migratory movements of winch no man can tell 
the end. The liumineau family live on a farm in the Vendte, 
which has been held in th«r name for many generations. The 
book opens when Lumineau, after several bad years, is being 
pressed for his rent by the agent. The old mitayer is {Hrepared 
for any sacrifice; he*loves every rood of his fields, and believes 
that his sons will follow in his steps and plough and sow, and 
force the land to yield its full measure. But one by one his hopes 
fail. First his eldest son Mathurin —Le grand Lumineau —a man 
remarkable for his beauty and his great strength—is made a 
hopeless cripple by an accident with one of the carts. The old 
Lumineau lus to turn to his second son, Fran 9 ois, the third, 
Andrd, being away on military service. But Francois and hia 
sister Eleonore are moderns—^they hate the life of toil; they want 
to have their money and go to the town. Francois refuses to 
help with the rent, and finally gets a post on the railway, and 
leaves the farm, taking Eleonore with him. All hopes ore set 
on Andr&'s return. But the handsome, strong soldier finds the 
life intolerable. The struggle seems to him hopeless, and at 
length he also goes, and emigrates to the new countries whens 
a man can own his land and make his life. 

There is no one left to the old metayer but a useless enppJa 
and the little faithful daughter, Marie Boee —called Bomille. 
She has already given her money. She has endured everything, 
even to the dismissal of the man she ia engaged to —a ” vafet ” 
hired by her father, a man of the “ Bocage,” not the ” Msrais ” 
—poor, obscure, beneath her, but with a strong loyal nature and 
a love of the soil. The old father, forced to hire labourers, to 
sell oxen, to give up cultivating ports of his farm, to work himself 
when his limbs ore stiff, turns at last to &e alien, the man from 
the " Bocage," and tells Bonsille she may marry hw Jean Nesmy. 
The book Iw a truly Shakespearean ending, for when the tragedy 
is at its height, new life firom outside comes in, and the hope of 
another genention to succeed him lightens the end of the old 
farmer's days. 

This slight account ran hardly give any idea of the perfect 
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td fann and wwtion stabad—iKittung is itniiwd or 
famed, into plaoe—the order » Ba^anl, the d»rac^ leid. 
'RMtiw dram with intense ^^inpathy the pathetie straggle of the 
did fanner against decay, and makra the readar feel the treachery 
of his children in leaving him, and yet also understand th^ 
despair at the bondage to this old claim, which forces them to 
live without an ambition or a future that can fire their modern 
imaginations. When the old order changes, giving place to new, 
there are transitional periods of deep suffering. So slowly do 
human affairs evolve themselves that what we see is probably not 
the new at all, but only the ugly, unformed outskirts of a new 
order. The young and the old alike are victims of some little- 
understood movement. 

The next book, Let Oberle, is very different, and its great 
popularly in France is easily understood,‘for it is the story of 
a young Alsatian of good family, rich, and with a business career 
before him, in whom the hatred of Germany—or it would be 
more true to say the love of France—^grows and grows until at 
last it dominates him entirely, and he finally leaves his military 
service, makes a dash for the frontier, and hurls himself into 
France. He is friendless and penniless, but he is in France, and 
that is enough for him. 

One cannot imagine a subject more likely to appeal to a race 
in whom tiie love of their country is a religion, and who have 
never recovered in their hearts from the loss of the two provinces. 
The peculiar impartiality of our author is conspicuous here also. 
He does not draw the German masters in lurid colours; he shows 
us the greater portion of the people resigned and quiet, if not 
enthusiastic, some of them, from ambition, burying all their 
traditional attachment to the other allegiance, and throwing them¬ 
selves with enthusiasm into the new ideals. But here and there 
are souls who find it impossible to acquiesce, in whom the old 
hereditary affection still glows, and who cannot forget the wounds 
of France. They live on, they loyally obey, but deep in their 
natures there is the return. “ Let France not forget them,” 
cries Bazin in an article called L’Atne Ahacienne, " Children,” 
he says again in a speech at the Alsace and Lorraine Orphanage, 
“ wherever you go, something infinitely touching will go with 
you: the name of a country effaced from the map, but living 
in the heart." 

Le Guide de VEmpereur has the same background of patriotic 
emotion. In its way this story seems to mo to be the best thing 
M. Bazin has ever done, and I cannot refrain from trying to 
give some idea of it. An old French soldier. Captain Audonin, 
and his daughter Veronique live in the little town of Tool, close 
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live inltiiefy <m ’VMoniqiie'a earmngB «■ «: 9 tni!ib:: i^^ Ste 
is ugly end tender, end is lea^ to devote her life to her father. 
He dreams always of his soldiering—of war—of the tima to oome 
when the Prussians will be driven back again. On a terrible 
night of storm a woman knocks at tiie door of their house. 
She says sbe is going to drown herself in the Moselle, bnt wants 
to leave her seven days’ old baby behind her. Her hnsband has lost 
his work and has deserted her. Old Andouin and Veroniqne do 
all they can, and keep the woman and baby for the night. In the 
morning Marie Huber says she must go; her hnsband may oome 
back. Her thoughts are plainly with him, and not with the 
baby. She goes away and does not return. 

Meanwhile, Audoum has discovered that Hdber, tiie father, 
is a German, and he will have none of the baby—it shall go 
to the police, to an orphanage, anywhere. Bnt Veroniqne wins 
him by suggesting that he should bring up the child as a French 
soldier, and the idea of this revenge delights and decides him. 
Later, he finds the man was Alsatian, and he is more than con¬ 
soled. 

For fourteen years they love and cherish the foundling. 
Audouin imbnes him with military ambition and with the dream 
of avenging France. But the terrible day comes when the 
German father sends an application to the proeureur for his son, 
confided to the care of Caj^in Andouin. The old soldier cannot 
give him up. Veroniqne knows that they must. The boy him¬ 
self shall decide. Andouin appeals to him in the name of all 
the love and affection lavished upon him, and in the sacred name 
of France. Charles will decide nothing till he has seen his 
Marroine Veroniqne. In the morning he goes to her room— 
runs into her arms—asks her the fatal question, and in an hour 
or two is on his way to the unknown parents. He writes once 
every year—he always says he is her child and the Captain's. 
Then he has to serve his tarn in the army—^the German army. 

The scene shifts to Strasbonrg. It is a cold, frosty morning, 
with a wind blowing from the north. Four officers arrive at 
the station just before noon and mount the ^lendid horses wait¬ 
ing for them in the charge of porters. Two are sent to sound 
the alarm; the other two start across the great, deserted square. 
Everyone is indoors on this bitter morning. The leader has his 
eyes fixed upon the distant rosy spire of the cathedral, dean cut 
against the clear dry. As he rides out of the diadow, the sun 
shines npon the Emperor and finishes the moving statue, patting 
a flame on the visor and an aigrette on the pdnt of the helmet. 
The Emperor passes the suburbs—improvements of the cnB^uest 
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—and rides into the old, beantifni town of Straabonig. He does 
not know the way, and his aide-de-camp sees a soldier hurrying 
along. They stop him—it is Charles Hflber. The Emperor sees 
the bine eyes and sensitive lips trembling with the frar which 
seises the soul; he knows in a moment that the man is Frenci;. 
He takes him for his own service, and tells him to lead him 
qnickly to the ground—the Emperor mnst be there first. 

It is six yean since Charles Hfiber had seen old Captain 
Andonin, but he thinks of him at once. He gets red as be re- 
memben how his godfather would suffer—would cry—^to see him 
guide the German Emperor in a Strasbourg street for a rehearsal 
of war. But Charles thinks, " He would certainly tell me to 
do my duty—assuredly he would.” 

Charles Hfiber walks, head up, so quickly that the horses do 
not have to slacken pace a moment. He thinks he can hear 
Captain Audonin call out: ‘"Bten marrh^, petit." The Emperor, 
when they arrive, dispenses him from the review, and tells him 
he may go back to the bamcks or he may look on. Charles 
Huber salutes the Emperor. At the bottom of his soul there 
is something which is grateful—but, of course, he may not speak. 
He will remain, so as not to look as if he despised the offer of 
the chief, in spite of the icy cold which is beginning to penetrate 
him. He stays all through the bitter afternoon, meaning to 
rejoin his regiment, which was the first to arrive. But he is 
driven to hospital—he is ill—he has pneumonia. At the end he 
is to die, and he sends for his fostor-parents. Only the 
Captain comes, because of the expense. The little book mnst be 
read to get any idea of the exquisite pathos and beauty of their 
meeting—the old Frenchman’s anger with the Germans, with 
the Emperor, his despair at the defeat of his secret hopes, his 
muttered "I have wasted my life.” heard by the doctor, and 
then the boy’s answer, when he says quickly that he thought 
of his godfather as he guided the Emperor, and that the Emperor 
had been good to him. 

Before he leaves, the old man turns to the doctor. ” Sir,” 
he says, ” T said T had wasted my life, but T see now that T have 
not. Forgive me! Ton have heard his words.” The Ghrnnan 
soldier bows his head. ”He has just spoken of his chief , as 
my father spoke of his Emperor. It is the French manner, mine, 
sir. that I taught him. But T did not know if he had understood 
me. T did not know if be remembered.” 

The heroism of unknown obscure lives—what pathos and what 
encouragement there is in the thought of them. It is M. Basin’s 
peculiar gift to nee and understand the little hidden graces of the 
soul n-i«i«h may bring tears to the eyes from their apparent futility 
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and wasted effort, but which put a certain pride into the heart 
of common humanity. Bazin has also tihe faculty for choosing 
incidents which, without a hint being given, are really expres¬ 
sions of some of the greatest movements and endeavours, not 
oqly in France, but in all human nature. 

Sometimes I think tiiis is the whole secret of short stories— 
to find or to observe an incident which is not only interesting or 
touching in itself, but is representative, typical—an incident whidi 
is a miorocosm, showing in small what happens in great, awaken¬ 
ing in the memory of the reader such of his own experiences as 
belong to the strong currents in the world. There is not time 
in a short story to analyse character. The story is a picture, and 
just as a painting arrests the imagination more by what it suggests 
than by what it reprwluces, so should a short story recall and 
refmsent more than it actually describes. The sketch then 
becomes part of a general experience, and not merely a detached 
Tragmunt. curious or exciting, but eccentric and isolated. 

There is a short sketch of our writer’s, called Le Petit de Treize 
A ns, which describes with a touching fidelity the home of a little 
family—the father, who works in a charcoal store; the mother 
and four children, of whom the eldest, Etienne, is thirteen. They 
have had a hard struggle, but the mother has always managed 
to clothe and feed them, and Etienne is just about to enter the 
rope factory, and proud he will be to contribute to the general 
store, for he has always understood, and of late has shown his 
mother a special tenderness. 

He comes in on a cold night, bringing the family bread, and 
then, before they begin their supper, the mother calls the children 
for their evening prayer, which is never missed or forgotten. But 
Etienne does not come. “ You must have prayers without me,” 
he blurts out; ‘ ‘ I can't say them any more.” He tells her that he 
no longer believes in God, and then, knowing how he hurts her, 
he flings himself into her arms, and they have a little whispered 
talk. Friends, apprentices, books have opened his eyes. ” You 
see, mother, we don't belong to your time, we others .... we 
believe in science.” 

The mother was not at all clever. She might have said 
simply, in defence of her faith, " It is that whidi made me what 
I am—I whom you love." But she did not say it. The boy 
stands firm, in spite of his father, who tries to interfere, in sinte 
of his mother's tears, which break out diuing the prayen and for 
a long time after. ** It was the race which cried also, the humble 
race—Christian for more than a thousand years, and which 
suffered from the wound of this evening, and which trembled.” 

She waited for two or three evenings in vun. On the fourth 
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day the mother did not wait any more. She began the {uwyer 
at once, and it seemed as if a new habit had been formed. Only 
when the children got up she remained on her knees on the tiles. 
One minute passed, two minutes, five minutes; they saw her bent 
figure, her old, grey, woo^n shawl^shaken by sobs that no one 
heard, her cap mddhg a sort of aureole in the darkness ftrom 
without, whudi filtered through the window-panes. Th^ ran 
round in a circle shouting, as they did every evening. Jacques 
passed close to hia fother, who vnw smoking in hia comer, and 
who stretched out his hand and seized the child by his breeches. 

" Stop! ** said the man roughly. 

“Why?" 

“ And you are to stop like this every evening.” 

The child pointed at the bent form across the room. “ What 
is she doing? " he asked. “ Prayers are over.” 

The carter, who had known his wife for twenty years, answered, 
“ She is sajring Etienne’s prayers now.” 

And it was trae. 

Does not this little scene conjure up many thoughts? Bazin 
is a Catholic, and mourns deeply the absence of faith in the new 
generation. He fears for it, and while ho recognises the clement 
of courage and truth that exists in all honest disbelief, he is 
anxious for souls in peril. Then he remembers that there are in 
France many people ” whose minds are deceived, but whose hearts 
are intact,” thousands of others who quietly and unostentatiously 
preserve their faith and their pure living—the sane and healthy 
roots of the great nation—and he wonders if these may not pray 
for the rest. It is Catholic France weeping for her brothers in 
the person of Etienne’s mother. 

There are two or three books T should like to describe if there 
were space: Donatienne, the story of the peasant woman, who 
goes to Paris as a wet-nurse and falls into evil w’ays; L’ltolSe, 
the girl who has taken refuge in a convent because she is afraid 
of the world. Her refuge is destroyed by the modem State, and 
she goes out more defenceless than before. And last, there is 
a book just published called Le Bli qui Idve. 

The new and the old order again come into conflict, as in 
La Terre qui meurt, but the straggle is even deeper and more 
fierce. It is not simply the pull of the tovm against the country, 
of social life against isolation; it is the revolt against the ideal 
—itself elevat^ to the ranks of an ideal. It is the distrast of 
all forms of religion, the hatred of the class below for the class 
next above it. The woods are felled and replanted, but the men 
work sullenly and gradgingly. Their Union does not allow them 
to give zeal and keenness; they must not be on good terms with 
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their employer; above all, they must not do extra work at a 
lower rate. The impulse for life and action is hatred, not love 
or reverence. The picture is sad, and the note of hope sounding 
through it does not cany mucdi comfort; To Saxin there seems 
I 4 P poesibilily that his Church may fail to tejpun its Jiold oo'these 
surging democrats. He rdates &e life>huiEny piMt Aemy 
and brings him back to the faith at last. He gives; in: a'miiiHitJr. 
chapter, the experiences of a poor parish priest, who has pdt off 
from day to day, from montii to month, going the round of his 
people to beg money for the Church. They are all SociaUsts. Their 
creed for the moment is hatred and envy, and no one comes to 
Mass. The result, a greater response than was ever hoped for, 
is told with perfect impartiality, and there is a beauty, a tender¬ 
ness, and, above all,^a truth in this description which lifts it to 
the level of Bazin’s very best work. On the whole, however, 1 
confess to a slight feeling of disappointment. The book is a little 
long, a little dim in portraiture, the canvas too crowded. Perhaps 
the thesis, the advocacy, is too much insisted upon, the remedy 
too obviously prescribed. We are not all agreed as to its efficacy; 
we are not quite convinced that the com will spring in just those 
furrows. But the criticism is captions, because, of course, the 
corn will spring again, somewhere, somehow. 

Peassi t life as a subject suits the particular character of Bazin's 
talent admirably. He is not a profound analyst of human 
motives; he sees things simply, and, were it not for his spiritual 
vision, one might almost say that he sees in outline. His char¬ 
acters are strongly, not subtly, drawn. They form part of the 
general picture of life and its surroundings, but are not set in 
a chemical isolation. Bazin’s great love and knowledge of nature 
in her manifold aspects make him able to seize infallibly the 
intimate relation of the peasant to his soil, his crops, his weather. 
When he has drawn for yon a picture of the man waiting in the 
stable among his bullocks while the rain drives against the roof, 
made yon smell the warm air within and the damp cold without, 
yon are already half inside the peasant’s skin in Le BU qui live. 
You realise the externals of his mood so vividly that hardly any 
other touch seems necessary. But Bazin is always looking at 
the soul. Ho two vrriters less alike could be found than Bazin 
and Maeterlinck, and yet phrases of the mystic, concerning the 
shy timidity of the soul, of its infallible knowledge, its eloquent 
silence, its sure touch, continually occur to the mind when reading 
smne of the French novelist’s scenes. 

It would be easy enough to make a list of qualities and specdal 
gifts possessed by other writers in a larger degree than by Bazin. 
He is not, for instance, capable of the detached and brilliant irony 
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of Anatole France, of the smile which is so deftly hidden that 
it is not always recognised. He feels too deeply with his char¬ 
acters ever to laugh at them. Humour is not » strong element 
in his vision, though it would be untrue to say it is totally lacking; 
he has what one might call a preventive sense of humour—vigilaiit 
enough to guard him from ever writing a line which makes the 
reader smile inadvertently, but rarely active enough to raise 
laughter. Again, Bazin’s descriptions of scenery, though full of 
beauty and suggestion, have not the wonderful, sensuous vividnets 
of Fierte Loti's vrords. Bazin warBhqie nature; Loti ezjdoitB 
it; to one the sunset is a symbol of beauty; to the other it is a 
feast for his eyes. But the sensuous vision is sometimes fhidr- 
sighted. Loti has a tiresome trick of obtruding his personality 
everywhere, while Bazin is absorbed in the lives and scenes 
he describes, and his own attitude, his own reaction, concern 
him not at all. 

One criticism upon our author is often made. He is said to 
be afraid of lea grandca paaaions, and, in consequence, to provide 
us only with pale anwinic fare. Never was a more unjust verdict. 
Tt is quite true that he dabbles not at all in the terrors and delights 
of illicit love affairs. There are many other writers ready to do 
that, for the Parisian public has long been fed upon stories of 
the elegant, diiraqui, irresistible hero, who, in his turn, never 
resists the enchantress with her scent from the Bue de la Paix. 
Pride in the conquest of women is one of the strangest pieces of 
human vanity, only less strange than pride in the conquest of 
man. It is surely rather ddmodf., and certainly vulgar, to lavish 
so much admiration on a very ordinary achievement. It reminds 
one of the worship of beer-drinking heroes in Germany, and 
prize-fighting roughs in England. In France the whole game 
of the pursuit of women has had a glamour thrown over it by 
Ronsummate writers, but its charm and fascination as a subject for 
literature really date from what one might call the artificial ages 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The serious glorification of a man because he is an adept at 
what is euphoniously called gallantry suits a time when to dress 
well, to dance gracefully, to speak wittily, were the best roads 
to favour. In rooms superbly decorated and furnished, in coats 
of velvet and brocade, with lace cravats and jewelled pins, the 
very sword-hilts studded with diamonds, hands sparkling with 
rings as they held scented, lace-trimmed handkerchiefs to keep 
the smells of Paris from coming between the wind and their 
nobility, the French gentlemen of that time carried into their 
love intrigues the brave inaoueianoe, the careless cynicism, the 
brilliant verve which made them such keen soldiers, but which 
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made them also indifferent to the great forces sturing onderneath; 
tho bitter cry of the opj^essed, the revolt against a life so arti- 
firial and so cruel. But in these times the trappings are all faded; 
there are no swords or snuff-boxes, no velvet coats; the hair is 
noj powdered, and life is not now like the dancing of a minuet. 
It is time to throw off the worship of gallantry, just as the civilised 
world has thrown off the worship of mere brute force. 

I for one am tired of the strutting cocks in French literature, 
and the frail, insidious wommi. I believe the stories woven 
round these characters to be nowadays tiie refuge of weak and 
inexpert pens, for success is far ean«r to achieve when 
the appeal is made frankly to the senses of the readers. 
There are many, to quote Bazin’s own remark, " whom words 
corrupt as mn^ as tiie passions themselves,*’ and a spnrkms 
vogue and fictitious ^pularify can be most easily attained in 
this way. But it may be conceded at once that because Bazin is 
innocent of the fierce delight in corruption of Flaubert or Guy 
de Maupassant, he is not on that account greater than they. 
Treatment, not subject, reveals the artist. It is only contended 
that inferior writers often attract readers by easy and meretridons 
methods, and that it takes a seer, a creatoi^in one word, an artist 
—to rouse in his readers a new insight and a new sympathy; to 
thrill theni with pity or love for what they have never before 
noticed—to stir in them tender thoughts and hopes foreign to 
their ordinary lives. 


Edith LrrrBwos. 



FROM THE OLD RURAL SYSTEM TO THE NEW. 

OvBB and over again during recent debates on the land 
question in the two Houses of Parliament we have heard the 
existing English land system eulc^fised as a thing of venerable 
antiquity which has been tried by centuries of experience. These 
phrases have a strange sound to those who are at all acquainted 
with the actual history of English agriculture. The English 
system may have every other kind of merit in the world, but 
venerable antiquity can certainly not be claimed for it in the 
majority of estates on which it prevails at the present time. 
characteristic English hierarchy of landlord, tenant, and labourer 
is, in a large part of the country, a creation of the last century 
or the last century and a half. A hundred and fifty years ago, 
even a hundred years ago, immense tracts of country in England 
and the Scottish lowlands presented the same outward aspect as 
France or Prussia does to-day, and were cultivated by a peasantry 
enjoying all manner of rights which the landlord or lord of the 
manor was bound most scrupulously to respect. The open field 
is the ancient English mode, the open field with big farmer, little 
farmer, and labourer, all in their degrees owning one kind of 
property or another on it and on the meadows and waste 
beyond it, and all in one way or another helping to administer 
the intricate but highly practical code of law and custom which 
regulated its use. Readers of Arthur Young, Frederic Eden, and 
Cobbett are, of course, roughly acquainted with the facts. They 
see the old system still flourishing when Young set out on his 
tours, they can trace its decline and the causes of its decline in 
Young’s own pages, they can begin to judge of the economic 
effects before ^e end of the century from Eden's Condition of 
the Poor, and thirty years later they may see modem England 
after the great change in Cobbett’s incomparable descriptions of 
the counti^-side. There is no more fascinating study than to 
read Arthur Young and Cobbett side by side and, wherever 
possible, to follow them over the same ground. But whoever 
does this will think twice before he speaks about the antiquity 
of the existing land system, and think again, perhaps, before 
ho accepts other hard-and-fast theories that are current about 
landed property in this country. 

The history of the transition from the " open field ” to the 
modem farm is the history of the Enclosure movement. It is 
told briefly in many books, and its significance cannot, of course, 
be missed by any historian of social conditions. Writing last 
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year in this Bbvibw on " Population and Agrioulture,” I was 
obliged, while attributing large results to cause, to teave 
the details vague, but in the interval we have had a full and 
oareful analysis of the subject presented to us by a competent 
student in the form of a book. I uni speaking of Dr. Qilbert 
Slater’s admirable work. The EngUeh Peaaantry and the Enelo- 
aure of Common Fields, to which the President of the Board 
of Agriculture has written an introduction.* Dr. Slats has spent 
the greater part of twelve years on his investigations, and his 
labour has been justly rewarded by the degree of Doctor of 
Science in Economics of the University of London. He has 
examined and analysed the great mass of Enclosure Acts surviv¬ 
ing from the early years of the eighteenth century till now, 
and divided them into their two dominant types: (D Acts for 
enclosing commonable wastes, which may bo regarded as Acte 
for extending agriculture, and which did not disturb the existing 
system, and (2) Acts for enclosing all the open and common arable 
and other lands of a parish, which were in effect Acts for extin- 
guishing tillage communities. The statistical resulto of this 
examination are presented county by county in appendices which 
will be invaluable to the student of general or local history. 
l>r. Slater has also made personal investigations in all parts of 
the country which enable him to gather up the local traditions 
and to measure the extent of the enclosures by agreement which 
are not recorded in Acts of Parliament. The general results of 
these different inquiries may be seen pictorially in a caries of 
county maps (now in the custody of the London School of 
Economics) coloured and marked so as to show the extent and 
the date of the enclosures in the separate parishes. Some of 
these have been engraved in black and white for this volume 
by the Boyal Qeographical Society. With the aid of these maps 
we can now, so to speak, walk through England county by 
county and read the history of the country-side as we go. In 
some districts the enclosure movement was ancient and slow; in 
others there was a clean sweep in a few years of the eighteentii 
or nineteenth centuries. Cobbett, going through North-East 
Wiltshire in 1826, finds that the common field system has been 
oompletely superseded by the great farms in less than one genera¬ 
tion : Marshall, passing through the Cotswolds in Gloucestarahire 
in 1789, finds that practically the whole district, which, " thirty 
years ago. lay almost entirely in an open state—namely, in arable 

(1) The Sn^Uh Paatantrg and iht Sndotun of Common FUldo, by CKlbert 
Bister, U.A., D.Bc., wiib an intraducUoa by the Rt. Hm. tbs EsrI Csrriog- 
ton, K.O., Q.C.H.O., Piesident ot the Board of Agricoltore. CUuidon; Archi¬ 
bald Oonatable sad Co.) 
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mmnmn tields, Bbeep-walk and cow-down,” ia pnctically in a 
state of enciosura. On the other hand, process was spread 
over many centuries in Devon and Cornwall and in Cumberland 
and Westmorland, with the result that, instead of the landowner 
and capitalist farmer rushing in to supplant the yeomen and pegm- 
antiy, the small holders survived and benefited by the process. 
Under the influence of war and high prices, enclosure became a 
passion in the last years of the eighteenth and early years of 
the nineteenth century. An exact estimate of the amount of 
land dealt with at this period is not easy to arrive at, for the 
records of enclosure by agreement are by no means complete. 
The only total estimate 1 am acquainted with is that given by 
Mr. Bussell Garnier in his Annals of the British Peasantry.^ 
According to this, 7,325,439 acres were enclosed between the 
years 1760 and 1867—a figure which pr^umably includes en¬ 
closures of waste as well as enclosures of common field. 

This brief summary anticipates many questions which must 
be answered before we can begin to understand the meaning of 
Enclosure. What was the common field, and bow did it arise? 
The latter is a fearful question into which 1 do not presume 
to enter. A very slight study of the recognised authorities w'ill 
suggest to any non-l^al reader that almost every statement about 
the manorial system or the origins of English agriculture must 
be so qualified as to include its oi^site, and even then is not 
free from the risk of being confuted by the next writer who 
attacks the question. The conditions were, in fact, so various 
that they cannot be reduced to rules without many exceptions. 
We can, however, say with safety that the common fields were 
m existence in England long before the Conquest, and there are 
even some who refer them to the Homans. Professor Maitland 
conjectures that the system was brought by Teutonic invaders 
from Germany, and was tbe invention in some remote time of 
men who were so possessed with the sense of equality that they 
sacrificed economy and efficiency to the necessity of parcelling 
out their land in absolutely equal strips.* The fact which con¬ 
cerns us is that the common field is there in the eighteenth as 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, and that its peculiar character¬ 
istics of individual ownership and individual rights combined with 
collective management survived all the changes of the Nonnan 
Conquest and all the legal developments of the subsequent cen¬ 
turies. If we take Professor Maitland’s description of the 
common field of pre-Norman times, and compare it with Dr. 
Slater’s description of the common field of Tjaxton in Notting- 

(1) Pago 547, fuotiHito. 

(2) homttdttjf Book and Boffomd, by Vrot. F. W. UaiUaiid, pp. 537 wd 538. 
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hamahira which Borvives to thin day, we nhnii find that both 
are Bubs t a ntially the sauie thing. The legal fonns of teoure 
have changed, bat the facts are unaltered. During the whole 
^Mriod from, bi^, the thirteenth to the earfy nineteenth century, 
the normal village of thin type of culture presented *h« unma 
features. There was the open arable field, in which tha villagers 
had unequal shares, some being substantial farmers with many 
strips, others humble cottagers with a few poultry or pi g» or a 
croft. There was the commonable meadow where the holders 
of the arable pastured their beasts or raised their hay according 
to their holdings on the arable. There was also the waste on 
winch all again had rights in their varying degrees—rights 
of pasture, rights of fuel, and so forth. In the earlier period the 
payments to the lord were in kind—offerings of live-stock and 
produce or labour on the demesne; in the later period, in money- 
rents. But in both cases the peasantry enjoyed fixity of tenure, 
though they could not alienate their holdings without first resign¬ 
ing them into the lord's hand. In both they had rights of 
common against which the landlord was powerless. Such a 
system could not be stable when population increased and 
economic conditions changed. The upper members of the hier- 
aiohy were always pressing upon the lower, and when driven 
to desperation the lower retaliated by peasants’ risings. The 
landless men were early recognised as a danger to the country, 
II nd the effort of the Government was generally to restore them 
to some kind of interest in the soil. This conflict of interests 
went on intermittently through three centuries with varying for¬ 
tunes, but on the whole the peasantry held their own, and up to 
the middle of the eighteenth century there were comparatively 
few able-bodied men who did not possess rights of one kind or 
the other in the arable field or the common waste. 

Fur all this period enclosure was a chief point of conflict. 
Agriculture could not advance without bringing the large tracts 
of waste under cultivation; the waste could seldom be brought 
under cultivation without disturbing the rights of the peasantry. 
In these early days enclosure did not as a rule mean what it 
meant in later times—^thc consolidating and enclosing of the 
Htri})s on the arable field; it meant reclaiming and bringing under 
cultivation the land outside the arable field which was still in 
a state of wild nature. One can conceive ideal conditions in 
which this might have been carried on for the benefit of all 
parties, the lord finding the capital, the people the labour, and 
the produce being divided proportionately for the benefit of both. 
But from the banning the lord wanted the lion’s share, as 
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capitalists will, aod we find the Statute of Merton (a.d. 1263) 
requiring him to limit his iminovementB so as to leave sufBcient 
common rights for all. The extent of the landlord's rights over 
the waste was long an unsettled question, but it scarcely became 
a practical grievance until Tudor tunes, when the reclamation 
had reached a point at which it seriously threatened the rights 
of the peasants. Then the complaints became loud and deep, 
and at this period we begin to hear of encroachments, not merely 
on the waste but on the arable field. The wool trade had 
become extremely lucrative, and the agricultural capitalist was 
under strong temptation to convert arable into pasture. “ Wheare 
XL persons had theire lyvinges, nowe one man and his shephard 
hath aU,” says the husbandman in Ms Discourse on the Common 
Weal of this Realm of England.^ “ Your sheep may be said 
now to devour men and unpeople not only villages but towns,” 
says Sir Thomas More. The rebellion of Kctt was due to the 
exasperation of the peasantry, and though it was suppressed, 
the lesson was learnt by the governing classes, and the Eliza¬ 
bethan laud-laws, including the famous Act which [aohibitcd the 
building of a cottage unless four acres of land were attached to 
it, were definitely in favour of the peasant class. 

Leland, the King’s antiquary, who made his famous Itinerary 
between the years 1636 and 1642, almost everywhere notes the 
condition of the country through which he passed in regard to 
enclosures. Some progress had been made in the south and west, 
for, as we have already seen, large parts of Devon, Cornwall, 
West Somerset, and South Wales had been enclosed from early 
times. Northumberland. Westmorland, and parts of Kent and 
Essex were also early in the movement. But, with these excep¬ 
tions, the enclosed areas were few and far between, and the 
traveller looked out on champaign country, broken only by forest, 
moor, and swamp, the arable and tillage lands lying in open 
fields around the villages. Enclosure proceeded in a leisurely 
fashion during the seventeenth century,* and Thorold Bogers 
speaks of the private Acts wMch litter the Statute Book of Queen 
Anne; but these were probably for the most part enclosures of 
waste which did not affect the open fields of the village com¬ 
munities. The latter, however, were systematically attacked soon 
after the beginning of the eighteenth century, and it may be 
said without much exaggeration that the modem farm system and 
the English country-side, with its fences and hedgerows as we 
(1) Brunei GOiniier—Annole of tkt BritiA Potuantry, p. 100. 
m Grepoiy Xiqg eitiinetei thst than won 310,000 imell fneholden and 
tsrmen in England at the cion of the leventeentfa cantniy with, on the avenge, 
futy-eevan ocm of onble and pottnn to each family, sn avenge which Tbondd 
Bogm ntinutee to be enhitantially the eome as thst of the fifteenth centniy. 
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know thorn to-day, ore the creation of the innumerable Encloeure 
Acts passed by Parliament between about 1750 and 1860. 

Wo ore now at the period which is the chief part of Dr. 
Slater’s subject, and, following his murlier chapters, let us en¬ 
deavour to get a nearer view of this common field culture which 
was still the prevalent type over by toe the greater part of 
England before the Enclosure Acts. Let us suppose that we 
have climbed a hill and are looking down on the typical English 
village of this period. The cottages cluster together in the centre 
about the parish church, which rises above them, and immediately 
behind ore small closes for ^rdens or paddocks. Then in a ring 
comes the o]ien, arable, common field, a thousand acres or more 
in extent, and coverjpg half the parish. This is divided into 
time or four approximately equal portions, and cultivated accord¬ 
ing to a three or four years’ course which all the occupiers have 
agreed to accept. One part lies fallow; the rest is cultivated 
in long and irregular strips of wheat, barley, and ]>al8e. You 
can see the boundaries, if the crops are not too high, and they 
give the cultivated land the appearance of an immense, crazy 
quilt. Cows and sheep are grazing on the fallow—perhaps 
tethetred, p(‘rha])s shut in by hurdles. Outside the arable circle 
are thi; commonable meadows, divided into plots of half-acres, 
qiiarter-acms, or even less, marked by pegs driven into the ground, 
nr stones. There is no hedge or fence outside the paddocks as 
far ns the eye can see, except possibly the line marking the 
course of the drift which passes through the arable fields to 
the meadows. Then the scene fades away into wood or upland, 
all open and unenclosed, save for the fences or hedges which 
mark the boundary of the park, within which the big bouse 
with its home farm may be seen through the trees. 

The setmo, in foct, is very much what wo may sec to-day in 
most ports of Franco, or in the few unenclosed parishes, such 
as Laxton in Nottinghamshire, or the Isle of Axholme in Lin¬ 
colnshire, which still survive in this country. Dr. Slater has 
made a careful study of those survivals, and thus helped to fix 
this history in the concrete before it passes away. The outer 
aspect is important, because it corresponds to the inner organisa¬ 
tion of the self-governing village community. Let us now see 
what this was. 

Dr. Slater distinguishes two types, the Mercian and the 
Wessex, but for a rough sketch we must be oontmit to generalise. 
The main point is that almost everybody in the village has lights 
of some kind in the arable field or common meadowa. To dis¬ 
cover who are the commoners is no ^sy matter. It ia a tangle 
VOL. ucxxm. N.B. a a 
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of coBtom and tradition, bnt the village itself is quite sure about 
it, and nobody else interferes, so long as the landlord gets his 
dure. Of tlie farmers who have hoWngs on the arable field 
some ore freeholders, some copyholders, others legally annnid 
tenants. Their holdings ore most inconveniently distributed. A 
holding of, say, twenty acres of arable land will consist of thirty 
separate strips scattered all aver the arable fields, but approxi¬ 
mately divided between each field, so that each year the occupier 
would have, for example, five acres under wheat, five under barley, 
five under pulse, and five fallow. Bight through the year the 
fallow land is used as common pasture, and the land under crops 
becomes commonable as soon as the harvest is carried. The 
common meadow beyond the arable is divided into plots, which 
are assigned to the occupants of the ara)>lc field according to 
their holdings. In the spring, when the cattle are on the fallow, 
it is let grow for hay; then each holder cuts his own plot, and 
the meadow also becomes commonable. 

But the freeholders, copyholders, and annual tenants on the 
arable field by no means exhaust the persons with rights. Bights 
were conferred by the ownership or occupation of certain cottages 
known os "tofts’ or "toft-heads" (possibly a survival of the 
Act of EUzabeth). The villagers knew which cottages were 
"tofto," though why they were "tofts" had long since faded 
out of memory. The farmer who owned cottages which were 
" tofts ” might let them to labourers and retain the rights, bnt 
the labourer, as a rule, secured a " toft-cottage” with its own 
right of common. This meant one vote in the village community 
and one share in the revenue from certain grass-lands (sicks) in 
the common fields which were mown for hay, besides the right 
of feeding an indefinite number of sheep on the fallow or on 
the arable field, after the crops had been taken, and a regulated 
number on the common meadow. Boughly, we may say that 
practically the whole able-bodied population of the village had 
rights of one kind or another from strips in the arable field, with 
the accompanying privileges, down to the one common right of 
the labourer whose cottage was a "toft.” Then, beyond the 
circle of arable and meadow, wore rights of pasture, rights of 
fuel, rights of turbary, and so forth, on the common or waste, 
the value of which may bo inferred from the bitterness of the 
complaints when they were lost. 

Such is the system which a hundred and twenty years ago was 
general throughout England. The types varied according to local 
customs and circumstanoes, bnt one and all presupposed a real 
village community, self-supporting, self-sufficing, and ordered 
more or less on co-operative principles. " Under the common- 
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^eld ATstem,” says Di. Slater, " the pazuh townahip formed one 
farm, doenpied and cnltivated by a group of partnetB holding vary* 
ing numbers of shares,’* They had to agree among themselves 
as to the order of the crops and the dates for mowing the hay 
or. taking the harvest. They elected field juries and foremen of 
the fields to settle disputes and to bring the backward or recal¬ 
citrant into line. The humblest labourer had his vote when the 
toft-holders mot, and he might in a modest way be the owner 
of flocks and herds. We may judge from the records which 
survive or from the modern experience of the few village com¬ 
munities stiU in existence the kind of difficulties that arose. 
A storm comes at harvest and blows the crops from one strip to 
another till the produce of thirty or forty cultivators is mixed 
together in inoxtricablo confusion. There is a backward farmer 
who won't carry his crops, and so stands between his neighbours 
and their right of pasture on the common field. Or there is a 
dispute about boundaries, or the occupier of the headland is 
incensed with bis neighbours, who compel him to defer his 
ploughing until they have finished theirs. There are rules for 
the length of the rope by which a horse may be tethered, and 
fines are imposed when the pigs stray or the cow is in the com, 
or when docks and geese intrude on the meadow reserved for 
sheep and cattle. The villagers know all the roles, and argue 
the cases that arise out of them with subtlety and tenacity. It 
shariiened wits and added a zest to life. We hear little of tho 
dulness of village life in the days of the open-field culture. 

Then there came along the scientific farmer with the " new 
agriculture " * brought from Holland. To him the open field 
with its scattered plots and bare fallow was anathema. He cried 
out that English agriculture had made no progress for centuries, 
that the land produced less of everything and above all less 
rent than it might and would under an intelligent and scientific 
system. It may be, as Tborold Bogers suggests, that tho system 
of fines on tho renewal of copyhold leases had been developed 
during the seventeenth century, so as to take the heart out of. 
the peasant cultivators, but this was certainly not tho contem¬ 
porary view. Arthur Young, the most honest and the most 
zealous advocate of the new agriculture, is never weary of insist¬ 
ing that no inogresB will be made till agriculture is stimulated by 
a genuine rack-rent which will force the farmer to mtdee all the 

(1) nha chief featoie of the new egricultare wai the change which H made 
in the rotation of crops, in the aubatitnUon of roots, eapadally the turnip, for 
bate fallows, in the careful hoeing and weeding of the root cnqM, and in the 
fartSiaation of the soil by the feeding of the root etop by sheep. Not u dngle 
stage of this process had to be oniitt^. Thoruld Bogers, InduftrM amd Corn- 
menial HUtorp, I., 8M. 
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profit that can be made. Thus the duties which the rural classes 
owe to each other ore defined as being, on the landlord's part, to 
get all the rent he can out of the fanner, and on the fanner’s part 
to get all the work he can out of the labourer. Both objects were 
blocked by the existing system. There was no more rent to be 
got out of the common field, and there was no more work to be 
got out of the labourer who was independent of the former to 
the extent of the rights which made him an agriculturist with 
his own interest's. As the eighteenth century advance's, and the 
larger farmers begin to imbibe the new ideas, the complaint re¬ 
specting the labourer becomes lender and louder. One reporter 
to the Ikmrd of Agriculture in the year 1794 describes the 
labourers’ plots as “ill-cultivated, impoverished s)x>is,'’ which, 
while “affording them a very trifle towa^s their maintenance, 
yet operate n|)on their minds ns a sort of independence.” “ lliis 
idea,” he goes on. “ leads the man to lost; many days' work, by 
which he gets a habit of indolence'-,” and, “ tlu! surrounding 
farmers have neither industrious lakouri'rs nor 8er^’ants, tliendore 
the commons with the cottagers around hmuiic a great burdc'ii 
as well as a convenience, for moat certain it is that in all the 
countries where this is the case the lalmurctrs ai'c generally indo¬ 
lent, and the contrary is the case where they live under the 
fanner in comfortable cottages with only a quarter of an acre 
of land, work eveiy day in the year, and have their children 
taught to read and put nut to labour early.” This was the preva¬ 
lent idea of the farmer almnt the lalKiurer in the later years of 
the eighteenth century. But, cn reranrhr, what the farmer 
thought about the laboim^r, the landlord thought about the 
farmer. Hvt ancient customs and independent temiri's and 
rights of common were also a premium on inefficiency and indo¬ 
lence. Interesting evidence of the landlonl’s view may be found 
in Edward Lawrence’s Duty of a Steward to hie Lord (1727). 
"A steward,” he says, “should not forget to make the best 
enquiry into the disposition of any of the freeholders within nr 
near any of his lord’s manors to sell their lands .... especially 
in such manors by inclosing commons and common fields. . . . 
If the froeholdcni cannot all be persuaded to sell, at least an 
agmement for enclosing should be pushed forward l>y the 
steward.” The steward, again, “should not suffer any of the 
lord’s lands to be let to freehold tenants within or near his loril’s 
manor,” and ho should “ endeavour to lay all the small farms let 
to poor, indigent people to the great ones.” Finally, “ noblemen 
and gentlemen should endeavour to convert copyhold for lives 
to leasehold for lives.” In short, the duty of the steward is to 
do all in his power to get the land absolutely into the hands of 
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his lord, and to buy out and abolish the different kinds of inde* 
pendent tenures which stand in the way of this object. Edward 
Lawrence, however, was in favour of going slowly. “ It is un¬ 
wise,” ho says, “ to unite farms all at once, because of the odium 
apd increase of poor-rates ’* (an interesting admissibn). ” It is 
muoh more reasonable and popular to stay till such farms fall 
into hand by death.” But when the movement was once set 
going, the improvers were far too impatient to await the slow 
coming of death, and Parliament was freely invoked to overcome 
the obstruction of the recalcitrants. The movement meant that 
rural society was now definitely to bo organised according to tho 
triple division of owner, occupier, and labourer, and all conflicting 
rights to be got rid of by agreement or compulsory purchase. 

The Bciuntiiic agriculturist was, of course, {Xirfectly right from 
his own point of view. It was essential to agricnlturc that the 
various interests in the common field should bo consolidated, 
and a survival of the old system would have been as bad for 
England as it was afterwards bad for (Germany. What was not 
essential—what, in fact, was nn irreimrable disaster—^was tho 
wholesale extinction of common rights by which the consolidation 
was effected. If the movement ctonld have been controlled by a 
far-sighted statesman, he would have seen that the problem con¬ 
sisted in introducing the new agricultiim without destroying the 
old village comnninity. But the movement was at haphazartl, 
and no one was concerned for the village community. Before 
tho eighteenth century was far advanml, the more substantial 
farmers were as convinced as the landlonls that enclosure was 
to their advantage, and over a large ]iart of the country it was 
easy for a combination of these two forces to overcome the opposi¬ 
tion of the lalronrers and small-holders even without the aid of 
Parliament. The temptation of a little ready money, the fear 
of offending tho squire and the big farmers, acted powerfully 
witli humble people who did not realise, till they had lost them, 
the value of the rights they were bartering away. But in case 
of difficulty tho aid of Parliament was easily got. We have only 
to glance through Dr. Slater's appendix to k^c the enormous 
number of tho private Acts enclosing common fields which were 
obtained in the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
turies. It was the deliberate policy of Parliament during this 
period to give facilities for enclosnre on easy terms, and the 
process was cheapened and simplified by tho General Enclosure 
Acta of 1801 and 1815, which enabled the parties to dispense 
with special acts, and to employ the services of enclosure com- 
missioneni and tho Board of Agriculture. Towards the end of 
this period Parliament began to grow uneasy about its own work. 
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atitnte for the four million acraa widch, dnoe 1760, haid be^ 
forced off bom the labourera’ Iiire-Bto(^. Acta paaaed in 1819, 
1831, and 1882 anthoriaed parodiial anthoritiea to devote land to 
thia porpoae. Bat vrheroaB the Enoloanre Acta had been com- 
pulaoiy, these remedies were merely permisaiTe, and their prac¬ 
tical effect was nil. The report of the Select Committee in 1867 
revealed the fact that ont of 184,803 acres enclosed during the 
previous twenty-four years, only 2,119 acres had been set apart 
as equivalent for ancient pasturage rights., 

It would bo fruitless to waste time in discussing on whose 
shoulders the chief part of the blame should rest, though when 
one hoars modem landlords denouncing compulsory purchase 
as plunder and conffscation, it is tempting to remind them that 
their own estates more likely than not were created in their 
present form by compulsory purchase of the rights of the peas¬ 
antry at prices which all competent authorities in later times 
have pronounced to have been quite inadequate to the property 
acquired. 

Whatever was intended, it is not disputed that the condition of 
the labourer waa immensely worsened by the enclosure movement. 
Dr. Sinter quotes from a letter WTitten by Ijord Winchilsca to 
the "noard of Agriculture, in 179G, wherein is an extremely inter¬ 
esting classification of labourers in order of felicity. This is a 
document of great importance, for it enables ns to sec at a glance 
the various kinds of rights enjoyed by the labourer before the 
'enclosures. Tho classification runs:— 

(1) Thoso wlu) have a sufficient quantity of grass-cnoioseil land to cunblc 
them to keep one or more cows winter and summer and a garden near 
tfaoir house; o grass field allotted to a certain number being as advantage¬ 
ous, or nearly so, as separate small enclosures. 

(2) Those who have a summer pasture for their cow and some arable land 
on which they grow tho winter provision. This is slightly less advantageous 
than (1), bcoaiiBo tilling the arable land takes up more time, 

(5) Those who have a li^t of oommon for the summer keep of tho 
now, and a meadow or arable land, or a shore of a meadow in common for 
the winter provision. If it were not that commons arc usually overstoeked, 
this would bo oquivalont to (1) or (2). 

(4) Those who have a right of oommon but no cow, and n garden. In 
tills nano gieso and pigs can bo kept. 

(6) ThoRO who have a right of common and no ganicn. In this case tho 
value of the right of common depends upon whether fuel is obtained from 
the oommon or not. 
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Whatever else may be said about the enclosure xnoyeniehti - 
at least must be said—that when it was oom]^ted, the drrt six 
of Ixnd Winchilsea’s classes were greatly diminished, and his 
eighth class correspondingly increased. 


Dr. Slater insists throughout on the importance of the distinc¬ 
tion between acts for enclosing commonable wastes, which be 
terms “ Acts for expending cultivation," and Acts for the en¬ 
closing of open and couiuion arable and other lands of a parish, 
which ho terms " Acts for extinguishing village communities.” 
The distinction between these two things is, indeed, very im¬ 
portant, if we are to interpret the early history aright, and to 
discover, for instance, why enclosure is at one moment an acce^- 
able policy to the populace, and why at another it arouses their 
keenest animosity, or, again, why in one part of the country it 
stimulates population, and in another reduces population. But 
when we get into Georgian times tfao two kinds of enclosure 
work together to the same result. The village community de¬ 
pended on the joint operation of a great variety of rights, and 
if any one of these were removed, the rest were likely to beccane 
unprofitable. Thus the smaller kind of fanner could get on toler¬ 
ably with a few strips in the arable field if ho had in addition 
the right of feeding an indefinite number of sheep and cattle on 
the common pastures or waste, but the arable without the rights 
of common was of little or no use to him. The enclosure move¬ 
ment killed the yeoman, and for this reason. The rights of 
common were the pivot of their system of culture, and nothing 
could compensate them for their Iras. We heu* perpetual com¬ 
plaints in the early years of the last century that farmers wme 
falling into the ranks of labourers, and so increasing the competi¬ 
tion among the latter that both together were becoming paupers. 
The appropriation and enclosure of the waste, moreover, i«e- 
vented both the small farmer and the labourer from raconping 
themselves for the loss of rights on the common fields. The 
Enclosure CbmmissionerB defended themselves against th^ critics 
by pointing to the amount of common land which, taking the 
country as a whole, was still avmlable. They generally exog- 
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gented the amount, and in any case it was amall comfort to 
a dupoaaeBBed farmer or labourer in Sussex to know that there 
were unannexed commons in Wides. For large parts of the 
oonntiy the amount of available waste which might have been 
the subject of such experiments as Arthur Young suggests w^ 
inconsiderable by the beginning of the nineteenth century. Wo 
have proof of that in the admission of the General Beport that 
the poor had suffered irreporably fimn the lose of fuel. Beaders 
of Cobbett’s "Bmal Bides ” will remffinber the lamentable 
picture which he draws of the sufferings of the villagers from 
this cause, and his. vehement denunciations of the cruelty of it. 
Clearly, in these districts there could have been no available waste 
to make good the loss of the rights of fuel. 

We are now in a position to grasp the main facts in this hn- 
portant piece of rural history. Let me endeavour to siinnnuriso 
thorn briefly. We see the enclosure moreiuent stimulated at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century by the “ new agriculture" ; 
w'e see it warmly advocated as a necessary i>art of public ix>licy 
before the end of that ccutur 3 ^ From about 179t) onwards the 
governing classes lived constantly in fear lost the [lopulation 
should prove unequal to the industrial and military needs 
of the country. To grow the utmost (|iiniitity of fcx)d with the 
least expenditure of labour seemed, therefore, fmm every point 
of view an object to bo desired. We need not question the sound¬ 
ness of this opinion or the disinterestedness of those who advocated 
it. Thorold Rogers, who is no partisan of landlords, speaks of 
the " great and incalculable st-rvice " which the most prominent 
of these men rendered to Fiiiglish agricultuiv. The nfx>n-fleld 
system with its scattered strijm was impossible iind<-r the new 
conditions. Professor Maitland characterises it as a " ridiculous ” 
arrangement oven for the thirteenth century, and all that newl 
surprise us is that it should have survived into tlu; eightixmth and 
nineteenth century. The open field, then, was doomed in any 
case, but the pity was that in abolishing it, the improvers also 
destroyed the village community, made life impossible for the 
small holder, and divorced the labourer from the soil. When the 
end came, only the landlords and the larger farmers survived, and 
all the rest were day-labourers. The village had lost ite cows, 
and was "too poor to buy milk for the children.” It hod also 
lost its independence and its old habit of doing for itself. Repent¬ 
ance (mmo when agricultural depression sot in, and the public 
began to grow alarmed about rural depopulation, as it had for¬ 
merly been about ruial congestion. Then Parliament again took 
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up witii the idlotmenti} and-small holdings movement. But for 
the first seventy years of the nineteenth century the enclosure 
movement had done all that ito authors predicted. It had greatly 
imxuovod agriculture, enormously raised rents, and released the 
surplus of ogricultoral labourers for work in the towns. 

According to eighteenth-oentuiy opinion, the increase of rent 
was by no means a concern merely of the landowning class. It 
was the test of good agriculture, tlte proper means of stimulativig - 
the farmer, who, in his turn, would stimulate the iabdurair.' 
“There is no good industry without high rents,’* says Ai^uT 
Young, “ and the landlord who, through a false pride, will not 
raise when they easily might, do an inconceivable injury to thmr 
country.” This was, of course, very comfortable doctrine to the 
landowning class, but Dr. Slater perhaps overstates it when he 
siiys that ” the inerdhse of rent was the motive of enclosure.” 
To Arthur Young and his school the motive was the improvement 
of agriculture, and the increase of rents the moans to this end. 
Those good men persuaded themselves that to stir the labourers 
and Binall-holdcrs into life was good for them and good for the 
cmintry. The arguments they used were not very different from 
the arguments wo hear used in these days about the natives of 
South .Africa. The laboun.«rs wero content with too little; they 
lived ill) indolent life with their cows and pigs and poorly culti¬ 
vated ganlens. Fur better that they should do a good day’s work 
fur a cumiHileiit fanner who would get the most out of the land. 
Others declared bluntly that the labourer could suffer no injury 
by the loss of his rights or the enclosure of the W'aste, because 
if the worst came to the worst the parisli was bound to maintain 
him. Cobbett inverted this argument in later years, and declared 
that the new Poor I jaw would be a fraud on the poor unless the 
commons were first restored to them. 

It is not easy to get accurate estimates of the displacement 
of labour through enclosure, but we have ample evidence that, 
where arable was laid down to pasture, it was very large, and 
the hardsliip was greatly ( 4 (gravated by the Act of Settlement 
which prevented the labourer from seeking employment elsewhere. 
Then came a period of high prices, which fell with crushing force 
u|ion a population wdiich was now obliged tp buy instead of raising 
its food. If we put these causes tc^ether, we have the explanation 
of the old Poor Law. Deprived of their rights of common, im¬ 
mobilised by the Act of ^ttlemont, and unable to support life 
on their wages, the labouring class passed wholesale into the rank 
of paupers. During these years the labourers of the country 
paid even more heavily for the im|ffovement of agriculture than 
the artisans of the towns for the introduction of machinery. 
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All this, it may be said, is aneieiit. biatory, but it is history 
which most be understood if we are to take tiie right measure 
of the English land question. Though the facts are forgotten, 
the tradition of the old life lives on in the country and causes 
a dumb rebellion against the hard theories of {Hoprietors’ rights 
which are asserted in some quarters. We cannot restore the old 
conditions, but we can do something to satisfy the instinct for 
a rootage in the soil which is in the blood of our peasantry. And 
when we remember how comparatively modem is our present 
landed system, and still more when wo look down the long list 
of Acts of Parliament in which uompnlsory expropriation (with 
but very slight compensation) was applied to yeomen and labourers 
for the benefit of landowners, we shall not be surprised or indig¬ 
nant if the legislature makes a moderate use of the same weapon 
in their behalf. 

J. A. Sfenueb. 



JOSEP^‘llO:*TBA&: A DISQUISITION. 

Iti the composition of a certain plant, chemists have found a 
liquid volatile alkaloid, known by the name of nicotine. Found 
nr-wbero else, this essence makes the plant tobacco, 

' ind so it is with writm—at ieast, T&-Sis- 

com^xisition of them many qualities and powers contribute, but 
at the back of all there is secreted something that differentiates 
the species. 

Now in the writer Joseph Conrad there is present behind his 
art, and the consdous qualities ranged in service to express it, 
a certain cosmic spirit, a power of taking the reader down below 
the surface to the earth’s heart, to watch the process that, in 
its slow, inexorable courses, has formed a crust, to which are 
clinging all our little different living shapes. He has the power 
of making his reader feel the inevitable oneness of all things 
that be, of breathing into him a sense of solace that he himself 
is part of a great unknown Unity. 

The irony of things is a nightmans weighing on man’s life, 
because ho has so little of this cosmic spirit; the little that he 
has he frequently distrusts, for it seems to him destructive of the 
temples that he builds, the gardens he lays ont, the coins he 
circulates from hand to hand. He goes in fear of death and of 
the universe in which he lives, nor can he bear to think that he 
is bound up with a Scheme that seems to him so careless of his 
own impes^nt life. 

The Universe is always saying: The little part called man is 
smaller than the whole I 

Man cannot grasp that statement. He ducks his head resent¬ 
fully beneath his wing, and hides from contemplation of this 
truth. It is ho who thus creates the irony of things. 

Joseph Conrad’s writings have the power of persuading man 
to peep out now and then and see that whole of which he is so 
small a part. There is no other living English novelist tiiat so 
reveals the comfort and the beanty of the mystery in which we 
live, no other that can make ns feel how small and stupid, how 
unsafe and momentary, solution is. If, at the bottom of our 
hearts, below our network of defences, we did not feel uncertainty, 
we should ex|nre—suffocated in the swaddling bonds of safety— 
wo could not breathe the stagnant air with which we try io fill 
our houses. It is the essence of this writer to let in the wind 
with its wild, mysterioas savour. 
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ImowB that ho will never underetand ; h^-ipei^ his liie, in^air- 
ingly, in love. Nothing is too squdi/!, too small, too uncon¬ 
ventional or remote for him to gaze on usd long to know. Joseph 
Conrad was born in love with knowlet^o, but he was also bom 
in love with .‘mystery; in u word, he ic^ a lover of the Universe. 

IS'^'^ifir on-^uis cniiVdscH \>he figures he has loved pass 
and ropass across a background that ho has hived as much or 
oven more; they step furth and sink buck into the great Scheme 
from which all came and into which we all return. They stand 
before a backcloth that has not ouly the dimensions of height 
and breadth, but that of thickness, a backcloth into which is 
woven the whole cosmic plan; they live ‘and bniutlie without 
detachment, phenomena of the process which has brought them 
forth. Epic, often, in their tragedy and comedy, what makes 
them epic is the feeling th<iy inspire, that, for all their linn reality 
and detailed, everyday existence, they are shaiics emliodying the 
evolution and the devoliitioii of thcr spheres. Neither i.-xaltcd to 
the abasement of the Scdienie that brought them forth, nor abased 
to the exaltation of their author—they have their just position 
on the xdan of life. 

In the novels of Balzae and Cluirles Dickens then- is tlu- feeling 
of environment, of the growth of men from men. In the, novels 
of Turgenev the characters are bathed in light: Natun- with her 
many moods is all aronnd, but man is first. In the novels of 
.Joseph Conrad, Nature is first, man second. Tins certainty of 
this is not obtmdcd on the reader, it reaches him in siihdo ways; 
it docs not seem conveyed by conscious effort, but thnnigh a 
sort of temperamental distiUfi'tiop. And it is this feeling for, 
and prepossession with, the mtmifestations of mysterious forces 
that gives this writer his unique position among novelists. The 
cosmic Bt>irit is not in many men, but in all that have it there 
ia something of the unethical morality of Natuni. Things, for 
them, have no beginninjx and no end. Rnch men stand and 
watch the plants spring up; watch those plants growing by tlie 
same procesa that brought them into life; watch them in the 
end rctnming to the mould from which they came. The virtues 
of this cosmic spirit are a daring curiosity and conrogcons resigna¬ 
tion ; its valno to the world is in corroqtoi>^ence with its rarily. 

If men were not disharmonie, there wonld bo no irony <if 
things. Wo jnt ont everywhere, and fail to sec how wo are jutting 
ont. We sock sohitions, raise onr flags, work our arms and 
legs loyally in the isolated fields that come within onr vision, but. 



The war of fhe depertmentB is the giii^^ 
spend our lives keejung up the bidl and takiiig down the score. 
The race of men is a race of partisans feeding their |Hgeon-holes 
with contradictory reports of life, and when a feDow comes 
and lays a summary on the desk, they look at h™ askance; 
but the future xnys attention, for the impartial is all that it has 
time for. 

Art inspired by cosmic spirit is, in fact, the only document that 
can be trusted, the only evidence that Time does not destroy. 
Artists are the eyes of that hunuii figure which symbolises human 
life, and if this figure is to see its way at all, its eyes must 
pierce and be unflinching. Myopia, a cast or squint, a habit 
of looking on the gryund or at the sky—those sight-defects are 
dangerous to the whole body; the things such eyes perceive are 
not the things that are: and in the voyage of long discovery that 
man is std. on, all shoals not definitely marked, all rocks not 
occiirutcly set n, all winds not strictly registered, together with 
the ungungod fluctuations of the man himself, his tides of temper, 
his cnprices, and his dreads—thestr are set-backs to the fortune 
of the voyage. 

The just i‘nvisagenicnt of things is the first demand we make 
of art: it is art's spirit; then comes the manner of expression, 
for the quality of art is obviously the quality of its technical 
expression. No man can change the spirit born in him, but 
daily, hourly, he does change the manner of its setting forth. 
All that he sees and hears, reads, vmtes, and thinks of, even 
what he dreams, mould and modify the form of his production. 
The fuller the traditions and life tlmt flood an author’s conscious¬ 
ness, the finer, so long as he keeps his powers, will be the texture 
of his output. 

This writer, Joseph Conrad, born of families of Polish gentry 
who suifored in the rebellion of 1863, sharing as a child his 
parents’ exile, spending his early manhood as a sailor, has laid 
up a strange store of thought, tradition, life, and language, and 
on his manner of production this has stamped itself. As in a fine 
carpet, with lapse of time, the colours grow more subtle, more 
austere, so in tho carpet of this ^vriter’8 weaving the bewildering 
richness of his earlier books is sobered to the clearer, cooler 
colours of the later. Almayer’s Folly, The Outcast of the Islands, 
Tales of Unrest —his first three books—were in a sense sur¬ 
charged ; they gleamed, they were luxuriant, like the tropics where 
their scenes were laid; they had a certain animal delight in their 
abundance; they rioted. Witii The Nigger of the Narcissus —that 
real epic of the sea—the carpet b^ns to tone; through Youth 
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and Lord Jim this {Hooesa of toni^ is at wwk, till in Typhoon 
and, above all, in Falk a perfect mellownaa is reached. NoHnmo, 
in some respects his most amaaing work, reveals the carpet, as 
after a visit to the cleaner’s, harsher again in colour, somewhat 
patchy, but The Mirror of the Sea, whidi followed on Nostromo, 
displays it in an evening light, worn to a soberer beauty. As to 
The Secret Agent, our latest glimpse of Joseph Conrad’s carpet, 
the colours are clear and quiet, though we are shown them in a 
hard, unsparing light. 

The writing of these ten books is probably the only writing 
of the last twelve years that will enrich the English language to 
any great extent. Other writers will butter clarify and mould; 
this writer, by the native wealth of his imagery, by a more daring 
and a subtler use of words, brings Bometl}ing new to the fund 
of English letters. The faults of style are obvious, the merit 
is the merit of unconscious, and unforced, and, in a sense, of 
accidental novelty. Style is inseparable from that which it 
exinesses, and all that w'e should fling aside, and rightly, as 
exotic, if it expressed a futile spirit in new words and images, wc 
instinctively accept with all its flaws when it clothes true insight 
into life. A language is avid of fresh blood, of all that 
ministers to health and stamina; like a human being, it 
assimilates the cake and rejects the country rock. All that is 
country rook in Joseph Conrad’s writings falls aw’ay; all that 
is not has passed into the English tongue. 

Writers of any courage sometimes descend on to the little 
earth of creatures they have created, and ask : “ Are these persons 
really living—is it blood, or is it sawdust, in these veins? I’ll 
try them with a pin 1 ” And with a pin they go, searching for 
soft spots, but they never run it in; they are not looking for 
another’s vulnerable spots—any blood or sawdust that came out 
would, unfortunately, be their own. Precious to themselves, they 
must preserve the little creatures they have made. So that, though 
when they return to heaven they say ; *' This or that one’s very 
woodeny 1 ” in their hearts they do not foci them so, for it was 
they who made them. 

But the reader of any courage need not, nor to do him justice 
does he often, spare the bodkin. 

On the earth of Joseph Conrad the population teems; and, 
having tried them with a bodkin, we find very few with sawdust 
in their veins. Some, it is true, such as the hem in Lord Jim, 
or the husband in the story The Return, have been so violently 
attracted by the man who made them that, like true worshippers, 
they refuse to stand upon their legs. Intended for stupid men, 
with the brains and nerves of sneh, they will not, out of longing 
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to zeaemble tbeir‘onator, admit that thtgr dAn]^. Th^ pn? 
80 to be like him, that their prayer bae amnetiiiies been a little 
heard; they voice too much the thoughts al their Creator. But 
they are few. Oftener—like Captain Mac Whirr and Mr. Jukes 
in, Typhoon, and Mr. Baker of The Nigger; like the girl in 
FaUc; the elderly French lieutenant in Lord Jim: "a quiet, 
moaaive chap in a creased uniform, sitting drowsily over a tumbler 
half-full of some dark liquid "; like the ragged Bussian in the 
Heart of Darkness; like Earain the Malay, and Stein the 
naturalist; like Nostromo’a Doctor Monygham; Stevie, Inspector 
Heat, the Perfect Anarchist, and Mrs. Verloc in The Secret 
Agent —they stand up very straight and undismayed, not in the 
limelight needful to the figures of more fashionable children of 
the brain; not in the Jbigh, dry light of Fielding, Thackeray, or 
Henry James; not in Turgenev's limpid, sonowiiig sunlight; but 
in a shadowy glamour of their own. Breathing and palpable, 
clothed firmly in their suitable flesh, they are yet elusive, as 
though jealons of displaying those dynamic powers which th^ 
concrete. They have something of the quality and something 
of the colouring seen in a Leonardo picture; they quiver with 
the strength of their vitality; they move amongst black shadows. 
For Joseph Conrad is an artist who paints in orange. Vandyke- 
brown, blue, silver, and lamp-black, whose poetry is science, 
and whoso science pootry. And always round these figum, above 
them, and below are felt those restless forces, too potent in their 
restlessness for man, too little potent for the unchanging rhythm 
that keeps their restiessness controlled. 

There is a natural tendency in departmental man, and perhaps 
especially in Englishmen, to demand of authors that they shall 
make for our enjoyment so-called “ interesting " characters—not 
common sailors, anarchists, or outcasts of the islands—but persons 
of a certain rank and fashion; persons living not in ** sordid 
squato,” but in gilt-edged certainly; persona not endued with 
the heroism and the failings of poor human nature, but with 
gentility; in a word, persons really “interesting." This is the 
great defect of Joseph Conrad’s writings. Lamentably lacking 
in the power of envisaging the world as the private property 
of a single class, lamentably curious, lamentably sympathetic with 
all kinds of men, he has.failed dismally to produce a single book 
dealing solely with the upper classes. All sorts of common peojde 
come upon his stago, and in such a careless way; not that we 
may' lai^[h at them, or note the eccentric habits of their kind, 
but that tye may see them breathing-in their oxygen, loving and 
d 3 ring, more alive and kicking than the veriest bourgeois at ns 
all. It is a grievous fault I That one who paints a gentieman 
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as well as Joaepli Conrad can, should dioose to paint Vorloc, and. 
give ns insight, such as few have given, into a follow-creature 
so remarkably deficient in gentility—this is indeed a waste of 
force I For, departmental as we aro, we feel we only want to 
know the things that help us to bo departmental. Before tiie 
departmental man there shines a climbing star. The stars that 
he who has the cosmic spirit secs aro stars that never climb; 
fixed as fate, they throw their rays. 

But there is one faculty of Joseph Coiurad’s UTitings for which 
oven departmental Britons may be grateful. It is his kindly 
diagnosis of the departmental Briton. Prisoners in the cells of 
our ow'n nationality, wo never see ourselves; it is reserved for 
one outside looking throngh the tell-tale peep-hole to get a ])roix'r 
view of us. So much the liettcr when the eye that peeps is 
loving! In tlio whole range of his discovery there is no man that 
better pleases Joseph Conrad than this same dciNirtmental Briton, 
man of action, man of simple faith, man urivisited by hesitation 
—in snm, the man of enterprise, with all his qualities and limita¬ 
tions. He has painted this ty|X! a doxeii times—Captains 
Lingard, Allison, Mac Whirr, Mr. Bilker. Mr. .Tiikes, Mr. 
Creighton, Inspector Heat, and many more. 

Detached by temperament and blood, this writer sees that sort 
of Briton with a tender irony that brings nut all his foibles, but 
also an essential sturdiness of sonl which makes him one to have 
beside you on a dark and windy night, freeing him objective*!}' 
and without confusion, knowing him personally in all those hours 
that test the temper of the heart, and having felt his value at 
first hand, Joseph Conrad has hung on our loo-little grateful 
walls the most seizing portraits of the man of action that our 
literature can show. For evidence as poignant of this type wo 
have to go to Speke’s delicious, naive presentment of himself in 
his journal of the Nile’s discovery. We learn, subjectively, from 
that what Speke had no desire to tell, no interest in telling, no 
power of seeing when the tale was told; we learn, reading l)etwcen 
the lines, wi& our tongues pressed against our cheeks, what a 
force is “no imagination’’: wo learn, too, with our tongues 
restored, the meaning of the word “ indomitable.’’ Bnt to learn 
from Speke’s nnconscions revelation wo must have our wits about 
us and construct his figure for ourselves; to learn from Joseph 
Conrad’s object-pictures we need only eyes. 

Side by side with these impervious spirits he has been through 
all the peril of the sea, watching to see how they would taite 
it, and he has found they took it very well. So there has grown 
up in Ins heart a laughing admiration, a sense of safety and re¬ 
liance on a kind of man who really would be frightened if he 
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teald: and with that laughing admiiation he has set him down, 
nirt once, but many times. 

In the featoFes of those trut^ul portraits one seems to read 
the kindly artist’s verdict: “ On a toe shore, sirs, there are worse 
things than ‘ no imagination ’ I ” 

*Thete hang the pictures if we had eyes I 
Eyes; it seems a little thing I But to “see” is &e 
greatest gift of all. The surface of the worid is open enough 
to everybody’s gaze; that which lies behind the surface is what 
lies in the gazer’s soul, the beauty which evmyday phenomena 
evoke out of the seer’s consciousness. Everything is beautiful 
to those who have the humour to perceive. Birth and decay, 
virtue and vice, youth and old ago, even the real and touching 
value of the departmental Briton—all these the seer Joseph Conrad 
sees, and has put in fermn of a profound philosophy. 

John Oalbwobthy. 
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THE IDEALS OF 1 WOMAN’S PARTY. 

Oncb, in the pages of the Nineteenth Century, 1 dealt with 
the Gherman Emperor’s dictum on the sphere of women, which 
he maintained was embraced by tlieir adherence to the depart¬ 
ments of life comprised in three German K’s, clildren, cooking, 
and church, and in which, moreover, if he were willing to include 
a fourth K—clothes—I expressed myself as unable to disagree 
with him. Or, to put it more graciously, I was anxious to show 
my agreement with his Imperial Majesty in a manner that lie 
had perhaps not contemplated. From Majestic Imperialism, or 
perhaps I should say from Imperialistic Mrjesticism, the drop to 
even so renowned a periodical as the Spectator is a grave descent, 
and for the arguments of both I hope to provide a decent grave. 

In February this year the Spectator indulged in a take-it-or 
leave-it piece of grandUoquent advice to the “ thousands of good, 
quiet women" of this country “ who believe that the pnipcr 
sphere of the sex lies in directions very different from those which 
are approved of by the Woman’s Suffrage Party.” There is no 
sentence in any part of the article to indicate that the writer 
had taken steps to ascertain what arc the ideals approved of by 
the " Woman’s Suffrage Party.” He has gleaned his knowledge, 
based his judgment, and uttered his condemnation on sensational 
paragraphs in the daily papers. The ” spade work ” of a hundred 
years is either unknown or ignontd. “The silly iKhavionr of 
some of the leaders of the movement” is, he mnsiders, “the 
best comment on their claims.” When they “ state in the police 
courts that they speak for the women of England, steps should 
be taken to challenge this statement.” What, in the eyes of 
the Spectator (the newspaper, not the “ man in the street ”), 
constitutes leadership, we am entitled to ask, and who deputed 
the Spectator to nominate for us our leaders? Because it suits 
certain of our opponents to try and belittle our movement, are 
the real leaders thereof thus easily to be dismissed and ignored? 
Is the work that has been done for several generations, are the 
saying of John Stuart Mill, the greatest thinker of modem 
times, is the lofty, noble championship of some of the best men 
and women that ever lived to be thus sot aside, because either 
through insufficient pains to acquire knowledge or an inadequate 
appreciation of honesty as the essentiid qualification of an 
educator, or both, the enemies of the movement choose to forget 
their existence? 
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What, in truth, ue the ideals of the woman’s party as I under¬ 
stand it, and as it already stands, requiring, as 1 think, no " re¬ 
generation " so far as the loftiness of ite aim is ooncemed? That 
women should be allowed to work hand in hand with men, and 
to help directly in the beneficent work of reforming legislation. 
\Vhy is it that, whenever it is a question of men entering public 
life, the ideals held out are those of self-sacrifice, attention to 
duty, disinterested concern for the welfare of others, and a wise 
discretion in weighing the comparative merits of different 
measures? When it is a question of women taking an interest 
in the same things, we hoar from opponents of nothing but the 
demoralising influence of the "hustings’’ (even though they 
happen, in fact, no longer to exist 1), of the sordid atmosphere 
of political life, of its meanness, its pettiness, the unworthincss 
of the motives that gSvern public men, and the generally degrad¬ 
ing effect that "politics" have on those participating in them. 
But it is not too much to say that the r^orms that have been 
most insistently urged, the reforms that bear upon the home life 
of the workers, the housing question, the care of infant life, the 
temfierance movement—in a word, all the reforms dealing par¬ 
ticularly with "the home"—are a by-product of the w’omon’s 
movement; that the women whose help and advice are sought, 
whose opinions are acted upon, are ail and every one of them in 
favour, and strongly in favour, of the enfranchisement of their 
own sex. , 

In Australia, where the vote is an established fact, the ideals 
of the woman’s party aim essentially at the improvement of 
the home, not at the demoraHsation or " the desertion of the home 
for the hustings,” as the cant phrase has it. In New South 
Wales women have had tire vote only since August, 1902, and 
in less than four years they have won reforms which the voteless 
women of Victoria have asked for for fifteen years, and are still 
asking for in. vain. These reforms deal one and all with the puri¬ 
fication of the home. 

This cannot be insisted upon too often and too earnestly. Tlicy 
deal with the protection of child-life in more than one way: by 
the establislmiont of a children’s court; by an habitual Criminal 
Act; by the licensing of juvenile street vendors; by the prohibition 
of tlie sale of intoxicating drinks and indecent literature to 
children; by the legitimisation of children on the marriage of 
parents, thus giving them a fairer start in life, and remedying, 
as far as it lies in the power of the State to do so, the wrong 
done them by their parents; by the raising of the "age of 
consent ’’ to seventeen years; and by other reforms which it would 
take too long to enumerate, but which include the limiting of 

T T 2 
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the horns of chiid-lahoor, a&d «n improreinent in the oonditbm 
M iyl ftr which they work. “ The home ** is safegaaided, exalted, 
and Qiado more real in every way in which State iuterferenoe 
can makft auch an improvement poasible. And the improvement 
is oven greater indirectly than it can be made by direct legisb* 
tion, because of the loftineas of the ideals aimed at. 

The English women who prate about “ the home " apparently 
care little that the homes of thoir poorer maters should in some 
cases be a mere mockery of the nanu', and only approximate in 
the faintest di^gree to a n«semblanco of their own snug dwellings. 
1 solemnly aflirin that it is a belief in the sanctity of the homt«, 
and a desire to make it a national reality, insteail of tlie catch¬ 
word of the pro8]H.-nnis, that causes women to emerge fnmi their 
homes and bear the obloquy and resentment of the “ tlioiisands 
of good and quiet women,” whose goodnf-ss consists chiefly in 
the flinging of self-righttous but anonyiiious stones at the 
cuuragiH>us few who bnive insult and ridicule in discharge of nhat 
they believe to bu a sacred duty : whose ” quiet " virtues do not 
sink to the level of every day’s moat common nei’d, but reniiiin in 
the tepid regions of selfish oontentme-nt to which it has pleusiul 
circumstance to call them. 

I am not referring only to the comtxirativcly recent exhibitions 
of courage and self-sacrifice, which have been a target for the 
world’s arrows. However mistaken some of us may think their 
methods, let us at least give credit fur sincerity of motive and 
singleness of aim to those whose inspiration loads them to take 
a different view of the road to success than others of us who aro 
determined to reach the same goal are travelling by. The early 
pioneers of the movement also braved insult and ridicule in main¬ 
taining their belief in the need for women’s co-operation in public 
affairs. Cowards fear usurpation where bravo men welcome en¬ 
lightened co-operation in what I am willing to believe both n‘gard 
as a high and noble duty. 

And surely, as for as woman’s own fears aro concerned, surely 
the fear of pollution is more degrading than a brave determination 
to face the facts of life as they are; a brave determination to share 
the burden of responsibility with those who arc honestly trying 
to help forward the progress of the world; a brave determination 
to nse the powers they possess in a womanly striving to better 
thoir own and other people’s conditions, to help to ameliorate the 
unhappiness caused by poverty, ignorance, and crime. 

To those who are and ever have been surrounded by the gentle 
atmosphere of opufent well-being, I admit that it reqm'res intelli> 
gunce and imagination, as well as courage, to see the necessity 
for the abandonment of the slnggisdi ideals of a barren self- 
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auffidenqjr. Thdr attitade of mind is not the ootoome of the 
refining influence of cultivated leisure, as fliey would have us 
.believe, for this influence would make women acquainted with 
the world’s need, and ashamed of shirking their share of responsi- 
hility, instead of self-complacontly hugging their incapacity. The 
vaunted refinement of the anti-suffragists is “a hollow sham, 
disguising tho coarse supremacy of wealth.” 

And it is not true that women can do all that is required of 
them by God and man in their present condition. The voice 
that has called some of them to abandon tho old ideals (if ideals 
they can be called) in favour of more active participation in tho 
world’s work is the voice of the Eternal dwelling in the hearts of 
men calling them to buckle on tho armour of sympathy and under¬ 
standing, and to shirje nothing that these attributes involve. 

Ts this hypocrisy or ” hysteria ” ? Are these mere words? Let 
those ready and willing to fling this taunt beware lest their 
unawakoned souls be found guilty of the one unxnrdonable sin. 

For how is the line to bo drawn or the distinction to be made 
between the advisability of women voting for tho representatives 
Ilf, and being themselves eligible for election on, all municipal 
btwlioB, and in tho advisability of their being allowed the vote 
for inemlKirs of the Imperial Parliament? What has the passing 
of the Ltxsil Authorities Qualification of Women’s Act done? 
It has onablcil electors to place directly elected u’omon on educa¬ 
tion authorities, and to secure their services in other matters of 
local government, such ns the housing of the poor, tho looking 
after ]>ublic lodging-houses, the managemont of the female side 
of lunatic nsylnins, (ho regulation of the employment of women, 
provision for the prevention of cntolty to children, tho supervision 
of industrial schools (containing children from three years of age), 
tho supervision of midwires, and of baby-farmers, of homes for 
inebriate women, of police courts and police court waiting-rooms, 
and generally to secure their co-operation in matters relating to 
public health. 

Those arc tho womanly offices that women asked to lx; allowed 
to fill, and their demands were greeted with howls of execration 
in both Houses of Parliament. I listened to some of the howls 
of execration myself in the House of Lords,- and I heard Lord 
James of Hereford solemnly warn their Lordships that if this 
demand were conceded to women, there would not be a shadow 
or a tittle of ground whereon to deny them the Failiamentaary 
vote. It was the only phrase and the only sentiment in the 
speech with which I found myself in agreement, but of the irre¬ 
sistible logic of his contention there can be no doubt. 

Thew are the sane, profitable, and essentially womanly idesb 
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involving, to my mind, tlio obligsticm on the part of woman to 
recognise her c»nccrii in ail the Affwm of the ^)tatc from the 
meanest p;iixx-lHal matter to the highest Imperial iiiteroata—idcala 
that, in one or other of their aspects, the workers in this inovcinciit 
have ever held before their own and their followers’ eyes. Yet 
that deliberate attempts are mode to ignore the real foundatam 
upon which this gigantic stmetwre is baOt, .by those undertaking 
to instmet on the subject, the foUowing paragraph will show :r- 

Women who have mad<' n serious study of ooanomio proMoms, or who 
hsTo felt iasUnelively th»t their sphere is the home ead not the hustings, 
may have Wn ineiineil bitlierin to dismiss es unimportant the more viedont 
fatuities of the siiffmiw party. They may have eonsidered that teiiuito 
politicians wIki chain thi-nwlves to railings or ildiheratety rmirl physical 
conflict with ptdieenu'n are better left hi the prison-n-ll or the asyhim. 
Bat if Ihr merrmrat tlarlci by siirfc iirrniMs if>'V,.|ops into a campaign, 
which is not nicn'ty f.“'lish inn ilangi'roiia, tiicy may «ell deciilv that tiin 
time has arrivcil for more positive action than silcttl conlcinpt. 


The writing of the words T bavf italicised is an cxiiniplt- of 
what I have reforn-d to as want of kmiwli.-dge or c-onleinpf for 
boit<.‘.sty. If the asstTtioii b<‘ the oiifcorne of flic ftiriner, wliat 
jtossible weight ran the vi*>\vs of a jotirital It-iuling itself to siirli 
iinfortiinato t.arties carry in tlir minds of thotisamls <if intelligent 
Iteings who l<K>k for enlighfcninent from the pages of tlti> 
Sprrtntor? If prompteil by the hitter, whom d«K‘s it attempt to 
tlweive? This ostrieh-like |ifdiry of trying to igiion- the stdidity, 
and srdidarity of a movi-inont that is surging thnnigh almost evt-ry 
eiviliscsl eoimtry in the world, is neither wise, nor virtiHiiis, nor 
even " resia-etalde." Then-furv-, it isisses the wit of man why 
it should lie adopted by the Spfrfator. 

But it is not only in dealing with the alU'gcd insigiiifieanee of 
the mowment that facts an? rnisr<>pn.'sonted, which is the de¬ 
scription the courtesies of controversy force us to give to the 
mis-statements coniaintsl in the artieh* I am alluding to. hut the 
very ''L'liirt. I e. of the inovoment is piirftomdy |K!rverted. 

The wife of a ntnii wltn is iinahic ti> find emplnyment can think liUln 
'•f joy or firacr it site h nnt sure that she can keep a omf nlmre her head, 
'>r find bread for her children. When, therefore, «ho, in iter doubt and 
iinhappinewt, is actually aaiiitrcd that Ilia caiiao of lier diatrem is duo 
to her political disabilities; when she is inforrocil that kcr rrnirdy lies ia 
yiriay flic hahnre nf jmUtiral potter to tvomrn initcaif of men—when 
such |tf>ril(,ii4 stuff aa that is offered hy the ignorant and the hysterical 
114 fwid f„r (I,a ||iiii|{ry, then it is time for women who can think elearly 
iind ..peak -oberly to set to work, and tu strengthen their wort with n 
pb-dge Ilf ccimrodrahip. 

Can the writer of the above accuuatiou quote oue uingle utter* 
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II uce of any rosponsiblo or even irresponsible leader of the move¬ 
ment to justify the assumption that the cause for women’s 
suffraije is rejuvsentcd as a desire to give the balance of political 
I lower to women instead of to men ? That with the establishment 
o^ this state of things, and not before, wilt there be a poadbilify 
of the vote having a beneficial effect on the laws that govern the 
condition of women as workers? If not, I deliberately biuig Mie 
gravest charge that can be brought against any jmirnaliBf—thiit ; 
of porposely purveying false information to his readen 
order to damage a cause towards which he is pcrarmally 
antagonistic. 

It is snggcst(<d that there is a need for the formation of a 
woman’s party plerlgcd, not to obtain the Rirliamentary vote, but 
to the essential woman's work of regeneration of the ideals and 
influonees of home life in the best and widest sense of the words. 
"It is true,’’ adds the writer, with the cautious reflection that 
women's universal nobility and devotion to an ideal are going 
to Ik! iniMh* in a later portion of the same article the basis of what 
will Ik.' shown to he a futile argument. “ it is true that for most 
women (here is no need for such a pledge.” It is for the ” re- 
genenilion " of the small minority of misguided women who have 
iilliiweil themselves to take an inteivst in other concerns than 
those* eoiilained within their own walls and those of their limited 
circle of friends that tins new missionary work is to be under- 
iitkeii. \Vc are to Ih' taught that ‘' love, joy. peace, long-sufforiug, 
gentleness, gixidness, faith, meekness ” ('especially meekness), 

“ and teni|M‘ranee ” are the ideals of life “ for women only.” Men, 
we pn'snnie. with that characteristic liearing of the burdens of life, 
have foresworn all these delectable qualities (or most of theinl, 
iK-eauM* they and Ihe exereisi* of a vote cannot go together. Any¬ 
how. not in women, fiet them once presume to record a vote 
or listen to the shrarking tales that will be poured into their ears 
ill order to tndtte<> them to In'stow their suffrages on one or other 
Ilf the love-lorn, joyless, war-like, impatient, violent, evil. 
fiiitlilcHs, arrogant, intempt'rnte iiossi'ssnrs of a vote and lo! 
their golden chariots will he pumpkins, their (trancing steeds mere 
whisking mice, and the (learls iiihI diiiinoiids of their speech turned 
to the vomiting of toads and snails. 

It is one of (he ciunini«n|iliii«s of prurtiral poBtica that it is noeensry 
fmm time to time to Htoto end restato in the plaineet poaeible language 
H'hat a thing is, and tlie rvaNon whjr it ie what it i«. It may seem euper. 
tiuuua to do ao; the facta and tlie reaaona may be ao patent (hat to tteto 
them imoe more may aeeni a« fouliah ua to walk about lepaating the 
alplisbot, or inciating that two aiul two make four. Hie reply must be 
(list huge uumben vi people am always forgetting (he alphabM, or trying 
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'to too uii tow iiial»..'A# '';]i:'ii;«Hiiy^''iM«HMryi'.lii'to«^ 

piMwi iwtoMO. to ktoto mme own fM yfato foo^ womm e»mM 
have the nMamaiUarf vote; emmat, ikto If, toko • iteidmg part ia 
frammu tkv legirtation of tk« Btale. It to not bomtiM Vbay are inferiw 
to men Id luontto, in oounge, in pntriottom, or in intolleetoai powor. In 
heart and head the lexee an equal. But It to beeaiue women «e infeiipr 
to men in plijaical strength. It to a eer; oU reaion, but most thin|p that 
are true are ver; idd. 

It may be interesting to note that thia simple illustmtion 
from arithmetic has been anticipated by Mr. Israei /angwill 
in language of which the words I have just quotud sound strangely 
tike an echo. 

“ Our ea 4 v‘." said Mr. Xangwili, just a jresr ago, “ is ho miiipU), tlmt it 
is like having to prove tlmt one and one are too. Indecil. thia ia preriaidy 
what the opposition denit-s. It aays that <nio Hihl ime iiru not two; that 
in politics one man and one wianan are only one, and man is that one. 
Savages are notoriinisly had at arithmetic, but in tlie I'tiiunao of riviliMithat 
it ia written that one man and one woman are two {H'rsoiis. I.iko moat 
aiinple truths, thia axiom of apiritual aritiinietie has taken tiic liiiiimn race 
a long time to arrive at; hut, thank Heaven, we are tlienr at Inat! Woman 
ia a at>|Hirate and individual per .tonality; a liurnan aoiil, and, wtial ia more 
to the point, a tox-payer. Kven marriage rimiiot exiingniali lior. Sin- is im 
kaigcr a mere appendage to her lord, iinitiHl and fiiMMl, Tli« Marrieit 
Woman's I’isqterly Act gives her tlie riglit to lier Heparate priqicrtj-; with 
property goes taxatiiai, and with taxation iiiiiat and aball g4) representation." 


The liiU-st adnptfr of this daz/.ling cxampli- of msthoniaiicstl 
ucviiracy seems to think its demonstration as an urgiiinent quite 
final and conclusive. I suggest, us a imrapliruse to this " iin- 
aiiswenible argnnient ” of the SiHrlator'a : — 

Vou eannut hare a vote, iny lUuir. Haven’t yon heard iim.* say 
so? If you want to know why, which is ridicniotis after the 
Rmi way I have tHK.-n talking, why then it’s In'eniiM' you an* tny 
inferior—in physical strength. Now yon know. Your brain is 
as good as mine—at least, thosi; of you who do not elainonr fur 
a vote. (No woman asks quietly for it, unrl if she d(M>s I don’t 
hear lior.) Your heart and morals are perhajim Indtcr, the differ* 
enen in your courage and iKitriotisiii could hanlly Is; deUvtisI, 
but because you are, or I think and choose.! to say yon are, weaker 
than I am, therefore T will keep the one thing to myself that 
you jx.‘rha|» stand most in need of. 

But ia the writer afraid of urging this paradox to its ilhigical 
(xincliisinn? Not he! The following remarks are ma<Io without 
the Hmallnst indication that the writer is otherwise than solemnly 
in earnest. 

If women had tha ParlianMintary Buffrage, tbora might, nay, almost 
eertainly would, oomo a time when the one sex, ss s wfaido, found Hself in 
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the mmU «6«U iw mine^ deplohMe,. It iiaald 

be aaiMlijr lii lie inoit didategreting end dnedfiil b(^ Villri nineuber, 

' the laet neort of the ehatiioiit poUtioal dbagnement ie ehnjm <lw eeme. 
It wee the leeort ol the Engjiab oitiiena who dethraned Cheilee L; It wee 
tha MBort ct the Btetee ot the North whm the ConfederM^ etaive to 
dMolve tho Union; it ww the weepcm weii-ni;^ drawn from the leebhard 
before the retorme of 1832; and it ia a wcapcm which women eouU neaw 
draw with the fainteat h<^ of suocesa. Ia that exaggerationf b the 
idea of perionai ccmfliet between men end women incredibie m impeaaibbf 
Iiot UB pot a (lartieular caae. Suppoae that ia tho Hooao of Commooa 
women wore actuali; ruiintaented hy the majority of membera, beeauae tiiero 
were more women on tho rogiatera than men. Suppoae that a Bili were 
introducod to curtail the power of the liquor trade to an extent immenaely 
in advance of the rofonn deairod by tlie majority of male opinion. If the 
Bill liotnmo law, and the great majority of tho men tefuaed to otwy it, 
what would liappcii? The women could not enforce the law they had 
made, bccauac they coiild not command the police or the anenala. Tho 
aitiiation would be ridieuloua until, with the attempt to enforce the law, 
it boearao horrible. The aiipmmc irony of the atruggle would be that 
woman'j very nobility and devotion to an ideal would drive her to the 
bitterrat end. The word “ roniprnmiae" for lier could not exiat; ahe 
would inaiat upon a deeiainii, even though she knew that ahe muat go under 
in upholding her liclief. 


.\fh'r thin Irngtliy qiiot.ition. the article extends to another 
hnif-rohitnn of the SperMor, but what need we further witneas? 

I have dealt elsewhere with the impossibility of knowinff 
whether " women were actually n'prescnted by a majiwity of 
members.*' The ballot is in itself a complete answer to this 
" arffument.'* But what insidious poison is there in a Parlia¬ 
mentary vote that could cause the exhibition of a phenomenon 
never hitherto obscrvorl? “There certainJy would," says mir 
prophet, “ rome a time when the one sex. as a whole, found itself 
in shnri> conflict with the other sex on some momentous social 
pmblom." Ts this exaiup^ration? he exclaims. Is the idea of 
personal conflict between the sexes incredible or impos¬ 
sible? " Tiot ns put a particular ease." On fiettinf! thus 
far I abut- my eyes and mentally marshalled all my 
reason to my aid. Here with my eyes I was to receive 
the fatal rovclation that should bring my faith tottering 
to tho ground. What wna the prospect, " free from all oxag- 
goration,’* “ not only possible, but certain,*’ that was unfold^ 
before my horror-stricken mental vision? Every woman in all 
the British Tries drawn up in battle array against all the men— 
fighting—and for what? The curtailing of the liqnor trade. 
l%ink of it. Who dares say that drnnkenness ia on the increase 
among women? We know, for the Spectator has told os so, that 
the vote in woman’s hands would change all that. Whatever her 
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proclivitios, we know that the whole of womankind, for whom 
compromiae does not exist, and on account of her nobility and 
devotion to an ideal, would " go solid ” for a Bill *' immensely in 
advance *’ of anything men have ever contemplated or over could 
or ever would contemplate. Where are all the men’s temperanoe 
bodies? Where are the so-called fanatical temperance leaders? 
Gone, alas 1 driven to drink by voting women. Where, too, would 
be the women whoso very existence depends upon the liquor 
trafido? The barmaids (who so vigorously and successfully 
defended the attempt to abolish them as a class), the wives and 
daughters of publicans, the wives and daughters of brewers, the 
widows whose sole means of subsistence is derived from the trade? 
Ail united as women, though it should involve their extinction 
as human beings, united, in defence of an,“ ideal ” against the 
brutal male I “ The situation would be ridiculous " (Oh, surely 
not I) ’* until with the attempt to enforce the law it became 
horrible.” 

Surely even women do not display such self-destructive 
quixotimn. Is it not an attempt to construct a bogey out of 
woman’s high and noble attributes? Whereas in truth no quality 
has a sex and no sex has the monopoly of any quality. 

But let us examine this dogmatic assertion that " war is the 
ultima ratio.’’ It is accompanied by the glib assumption, which 
is apparently regarded as an indisputable axiom, that "Nature 
has deprived women of the right to use that argument against 
men”! Tt is the one thing Nature has nrit done. Civilisation has, 
1 hope, accomplished this for us, but Nature most distinctly has 
nothing whatever to do with it. Surely the vTiter has forgotten 
that there was a time when human beings wore in a more 
” natural ” state than they can be said to be in now, when the 
male’s only form of courtship was a struggle with the lady who had 
engaged his affections, and that the female always successfully 
resisted a suitor when she hod bestowed her preference on 
a favoured rival. The confusion between what is unnatural and 
what is unusual, against which John Stuart Mill warned con¬ 
troversialists on this subject, is again apparent. " In the feudal 
ages,” says MUl, ” war and politics were not thought unnatural to 
women because not unusual.” How, even now, would ” Nature ” 
inevent women at this moment from facing an enemy, 
from donning a uniform, from marching to the battle-ground? 
Let us imagine all the available inhabitants of Great Britain 
drawn up in battle array opposite each other: men on one side 
and women on the other. Given to women a few generations 
of training such as soldiers have bad in discipline and gunnery 
and all the paraphernalia of war, given the same means of acquir- 
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ing arms, given the generalship of a Joan of Arc, given the 
numorioal preponderance of able-bodied women (a fact that I 
never shirk, seeing that “Nature” provides the world with a 
still greater preponderance of male infants), given all these circum¬ 
stances, I am not at all sure that “ Nature ’’ would guarantee 
all the men invulnerability from the female buHets. It is true 
that in sporting parlance the betting would be perhaps 2 to 1 
on the “ favourite,” which, in virtue of its greater familiarity 
with the battlefield, would probably be the male army. But 
certainly Nature would have nothing to do with preventing such 
a contingency in the unlikely event of women making up their 
minds to provoke the arbitration of war to decide their claims. 
But become it is possible that, should such a conflict arise, 
men would probably ho successful, is that really to bo considered 
a sound argument against denying the vote to women, if it can 
bo proved that it is demanded by the majority of those willing 
to express an opinion on the subject? In ^us reducing the 
physical force argument to its final absurdity, let it be borne in 
mind that the statement that “ force is the weapon that man 
alone can wield “ is simply a mis-statement of facts, and very 
crasily disproved. Force is not only exercised in antagonism; we 
put forth force in every minute of our lives that we are not either 
asleep or ill. When we move or work we are exercirang force, 
and when we rend it is by latent force that we assimilate what 
wo an* reading. To talk of women as having been “ deprived 
by Natiiri-'' of all “ force “ shows incredible looseness of thought, 
and to base an argument on so shallow and obvious a fallacy is 
an indication of the strength of a cause and the mental calibre of 
its supporters. 

.\s8iiming for a moment, however, that “ physical force ” should 
bo given the limited application, which an exact or trained thinker 
would never apply to it, but which passes current for thought 
amongst the enemies of this movement, even so it does not cany 
the conviction intended by those who use it to the minds of 
anyone who is capable of thinking for himself. The following 
remark was delivered to a Cambridge audience by an influential 
gontloinan who presided at the meeting, and who overlooked the 
initial error of assuming that “ force ” was only put forth during 
a struggle. 

LohU;, Ihpro is the physical force iiraunioiit; nainely, that the ultimate 
direction of aflaira must be vealod in thoao who in tiieir own persona 
posHewi the fightiiip; strength of the nation. This argument goee ter. In 
faoi, it goes miieli ton far, and it proves tliat the vast m^'orit; of Oovem- 
mirntR, tiiut have ever existed, were imposaiblo. It proves that the Oovem- 
mmt of Louie the Great of Franco was impossible, beoause in Us own 
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petaon he me unable to ooeiee the Freaeh nation. It ptovee tiiat an; 
' deapotism ie imposaiblei and that an; idlgareh; ia hnpoeaibla. And when 
1 oantemplate these reaulta of the aigument, X wish it were true. But 
unfortunatoly it is manifesU; false. 

It is true, however, that I have found myself in conversation 
with men who have imagined themselves opposed to the extension 
of the Parliamentary franchise to women, and that, when I hawe 
suggested to these gentlemen that perhaps their opposition was 
due to the fact that women were not soldiers, they have indig¬ 
nantly repudiated the idea that this fact should influence their 
opinion, and have oontemptuonsly brushed it aside with an 
impatient exclamation, saying, “ No, no, that is no argument.” 
Yet it has been and is used again and again by statesmen and 
lawyers, such as Lord James and Mr. Asquith, it was iniraded 
yet again in a leading article in The Times as lately as February 
29th last, and supported by correspondents to the same ncwspaiier 
as “ not only the strongest but the one unanswerable argument,” 
and it has been solemnly advanced as the one conclusive 
argument by a leading weekly journal, w’hose standing 
in the intellectual world is generally acknowledged. Were 
none of its readers found willing to protest against the inac¬ 
curacies and perversions perpetrated by the writer of the 
article under discussion? it will bo justly asked. The answer 
is, that in the only letter that appeared in roply occurred wonls 
in effect admitting the depressing ” fact ” that women do 
not possess physical force. And nndernitath this lady’s letter 
was a note to the effect that hers had liecn chosen’ out of a great 
number that had reached the editor, and that there would bo no 
further correspondence admitted on the subject. 

I do not blame the lady who, although battling valiantly with 
her able foe, allowed the dust of rhetoric to blind her into 
unthinkingly accepting statements which contain glaring falsi¬ 
ties, plainly apparent to those not thus blinded. It is, of course, 
difficult not to Iw dazzled by the illuminating rays that fall from 
a journal of the light, loading, and learning of tho Spectator, but 
I have endeavoured not to allow my vision to be obscured by its 
intellectual magnificence in my efforts gently to question its 
soundness on a subject to which I have given many years of deep 
attention. 


Aoneb Gbovb. 



SOCIAL JUSTICE AND EVOLUTION. 


I^ is to bo regretted iji the intereats d[ intelligent and profitable 
diaouBuou of Socialism that Dr. Crazier did not consider it to 
be necessary to acquaint himself with the opinions and theories 
of present-day Socialists as a qualification to pose as the critic 
of Socialism. Whatever investigation he may have made into 
Socialistic literature appears to have been limited to the writings 
of Sodalist pioneers, who embarked upon a voyage of discovery 
into an untrodden land, who, in their enthusiasm, magnified the 
imijortauce of their discoveries, who naturally rushed to dogmatic 
conclusions on insufficient knowledge, and who, in their im- 
{Hiticnco, urged the immediate application of their theories as 
offering a complete realisation of " the human impulse after the 
ideal.” 

Socialist theory to-day is no more complete and no more claims 
to be incapable of amendment than the doctrines of theology or 
the theories of natural science. But the fair-minded critic of 
theology does not seize the absurdities of discarded creeds to 
ridicule and condemn all religions, nor does the practical man 
refuse to utilise the known powers of science because theorists 
differ as to the real character of the force. It was no more to 
be expected that a full and perfect knowledge of Socialism would 
all at once enter the mind of man than it is reasonable to suppose 
tliot a perfect system can be imposed on a particular day by 
deliberate act. The history of Socialism is the record of honest 
inquiry into industrial and social facts, and though in the course 
of the inquiry many previously-accepted opinions have had to 
be discorded through fuller knowledge, the record of this inquiry 
is one of constantly-increasing truth established by the test of 
experience. It is perfectly true that in the evolution the 
Sodalist theory a great deal has, at times, become associated 
with it which had no essential relation to Socialism. In this 
respect Socialism is not different from other great movements. 

But Sodalists are surely entitled to ask that the critic of 
Bocialion shall attack the matured and more settled teaching of 
present-day Socialists, and not select the crude suggestions and 
ideas of a bygone generation of Sodalists to exerdse his destruc¬ 
tive faculties upon. In doing the latter. Dr. Crazier is not alone 
in his methods of controversy. It has been a feature of the 
raging anti-SodaJist campaign of the last six months that all 
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the appeals to Socialist theories and opinions and progromincs 
have been to wTiters who are as out-of-date as the onco-popuiar 
Bcicptific manual, Joyce’s Sdentific Dialogues, or to the one small 
Socialist organisation in Britain which never learns and never 
forgets. The selection of discarded Socialism for criticism is ^n 
acknowledgment of the unanswerable character of the SodaHnu 
of the day. But Br. Crozier has not been content to select fur 
criticism a Socialism which is not British* Socialism, but he lias 
founded his second article on a theory of human evolution asetibed 
to Socialists which never was held anywhere outside the region 
of bis own imagination. If Socialists held the theory that “ tla; 
inhnitely complex evolution of human society and civilisation can 
bo narrowed down to a single thread of this aniiplox web— 
namely, its purely economic or industrial evolution—and that 
this again can be so cut down as to coincMo with the industrial 
evolution of the great mass of the manual labourers," then they 
are entitled to the comments upon their intelligence which this 
sapient critic makes. But the sim]>le truth is that no Socialist, 
even when the discovery of the great influence which economic 
forces have upon social evolution first began to be dimly under- 
sUxxl, ever made such a claim as Dr. Crozier attributes to all 
Socialists. Headers of his article would noting that he eorefiiily 
refrained from supporting his statement as to Socialist opinions 
by quotations. Only once doits he venture to name a Sixtialist 
who is, ho states, identified with the promulgation of this one-aiid- 
all theory of human evolution. If there bo a Socialist whose 
writings might be expected to Bupi>ort the contention which Dr. 
Crozier states is the accepted Socialist theory of evolution, it is 
Mr. Hyndman, whom he names as expounding this view. But 
nowhere does Mr. Hyndman argue that by economics alone can 
we explain social evolution. On the contrary, he cmphasisc^s the 
complex character of the evolution of human society, and in his 
book he distinctly states: " Economics in the main, but by no 
means wholly, guide the course of human development."' The 
little book* written by William Morris and Hyndman as long 
ago as 1884 to explain the principles of Socialism devotes the 
greater portion of its matter to showing how the very forces 
which Dr. Crozier says Socialists ignore—war, religion, law, 
politics, government—have been involved with economics in the 
progress of human society. Dr. Crozier, unable to attack the 
true Socialist theory of human evolution, manufactures an ab¬ 
surdity out of his own brain, and makes this the basis of his 
criticism. 

It is when Dr. Crozier comes to expound his own theory of 
(1) Kronomire of Sonnliiim, p. SfiS. (8) Summarp of the PtinripUt of Sotitiiim. 
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li iimttn evolution that hia ignorance of Socialism becomes ludic¬ 
rously transparent. His own statement of the true theory of 
human evolution is the accepted Socialist theory of human evolu¬ 
tion too. This statement so admirably expresses the Sociailist 
theory of human evolution that I must reproduce it in full, especi¬ 
al^ as I want to justify Socialism through this *‘ anti-Sodalist ’* 
theory of evolution. 

So that what is called Human Evolution oonaiats predaely in fUa, that 
thoaa tribes and natioua aro obliged, under tlie direotion of their leaders, 
coutinuallj? hi moulJ and modify Uie outward form and vesture of one and 
all of their modes of life and ideals under pressure of the enuironmeHf; 
whether these ehunges he caused by physical and material difficulties outside 
themselves, in tlie matter, say, of fo^ and shelter; by the aggressions on, or 
the defences against, ueiglibouring tribes and nations; or, lastly, by changes 
in tlieir own internal structure, necessitating a difierent arrangement of the 
social classes and functions of whicii they are composed. But to come to 
the point wliich will most engage our attention in this article, we must go 
a step fartlier, and lay down the doctrine that the Social /usftcs on whi^ 
the Socialists lay so much stress, and which each tribe and nation makes 
fur itself, as I have said, as it goes along, consists simply in the gradual 
adjueting of the rrlafione brimrrn the classes and the funetione they perform; 
and, farther, that thr rxietiny Conetiliithu and lame of each State are for 
the time bring He urganieed cjrprraeion." 


Rucialists claim that the economic forms of a given period 
mainly determitie the characku' of social relations and conditions, 
the form and character of law, politics, and religion; but there 
is such an intricate interplay of all these influences that the pro¬ 
portionate power of each can no more be accurately stated than 
the actual worth of each individual could be figured out, to estab¬ 
lish the reign of Dr. Crozicr's ideal social justice : " Tribes and 
nations are obliged under the pressure of their environment con¬ 
tinually to mould and modify the outward form of one and all 
of their modes of life.” Socialism is a proposal to mould and 
modify the conditions of life becanst; the pressure of the environ¬ 
ment is intolerable to the (icoplc, and makes it impossible to move 
towards the ideal as one's impulse impels. For my purpose of 
illustrating the truth of the foregoing statement, that human 
evolution is the ada|>ting of human society to a continually- 
changing environment, I need not enter into any long review 
of the economic changes which evolved slavery, rerfdom, and 
wagedom. It will bo sufficient for my purpose to confine myself 
to the industrial changes brought about by what we know as the 
industrial revolution—the use of steam power and the subsequent 
mechanical inventions—to show that these industrial changes, 
greater far in degree, but differing not in character from preceding 
economic changes, demanded n reorganisation of industrial and 
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social telationB in order to relieve the pranme of this new en¬ 
vironment. And this reorganination most he Socialism. 

A revolution in the econcmiio positionB trf the classes was brought 
about by the downfril of the feudal system, and the overthrow 
of the Catholie Church and the distribution of its lands. l?at 
two or three cmtuiies before tiM indoririid revolution the peo]^ 
were being divorced bran the land, thcHigh their condition was 
fairly toletrible owing to the unit of caiatal requi^ tat employ¬ 
ment being so small as to bo within the power of the workmen, 
genet^y, to acquire. But the industrial revolution did for other 
industries what landlordism had done in respect of the relations 
between the landlord and the landless people. The industrial 
revolution divided into two classes the owners of capital and the 
mass of the workers who were compelled to use the instruments 
of production which were owned by othenT. Before tlic industrial 
revolution we had two classes, a laud-owning and a landk'ss class. 
Afterwards, a new class arose, the capitalist class, and put the 
mass of the people under the domination of an additional exploiler. 
The political, religious, philosophic, social, and military activi¬ 
ties of the nineteenth century have been to mould and modify 
conditions of life and ideals under pressure of the new environ¬ 
ment. The new capitalist class found political )x>wcr a monoiwly 
of the aristocracy and the doors to all positions of social honour 
barred against them. The political agitation which culminated 
in the Reform Act of 1632 was the successful effort of the new 
commercial class to obtain the control of one important factor, 
useful and necessary, fur the further evolution of itself. The 
difficulty of reconciling the awful industrial and social condition 
of the masses with the paternal idea of God which bad formerly 
been accepted was overcome by the frank abandonment of the 
belief and the substitution of a religion which attributed the 
poverty of the poor to their own great wickedness, and which 
regarded success in acquiring riches as a mark of God’s special 
favour. To keep the mosses reconciled to their condition, the 
hope was held out to them that contentment in the sphere in 
which it had pleased God to place them in this life would ensure 
eternal bliss in the life to come. The incUnations and the actions 
of the new dominant class were not only justified by a conveni¬ 
ently adapted religion, but economic philosophy came to their 
service and did for their intelligence what religion had done in 
the way of satiriying their consciences. The political economist 
justified the inhumanities of the new industrial system by scien¬ 
tifically demonstrating that selfishness was the eternally domin¬ 
ating factor in human activity, and that the greatest good of 
the greatest number was to be attained by each individual {mr- 
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Bumg ilk own aelfiih aims, ragardleBa of tbe effect of hie actions 
upon others. Wats have been undertaken to further the evolu¬ 
tion of capitalism and to expand the ares of its operations—the 
present-day counterpart of the raids of our anceston for food uid 
pqrperty. Economic ewdntion, as manifested in the .indnshrial 
rd^lntkm and the changes it bron^t, edkd 
forces off law, govenunent, religion, philoaop^, scinioe, aa^ 
to mould and modify tbe new environment in the interc^ bit the.' 
new dasB which owned and controlled the new economic power. 

But other influences were also at work. That spark of the 
Divine which Dr. Crozier finds in every human being, and which 
impels him towards the ideal, was not quenched in these days. 
The pressure of the environment on the masses caused them to 
exercise themselves to modify it. The first fifty years of the last 
century was a time of unceasing political agitation among the 
masses, and this desire to acquire political power was clearly 
actuated by an intention to use it through law and government 
to effect economic changes which would relieve the pressure of 
the environment. The uprising of the Trade Union and Co¬ 
operative movements in these days, taken in conjunction with the 
great agitations for the political franchise, disprove Dr. Crozier’s 
contention that the raising up of the masses has invariably been 
the work of the class above them. But it is certainly true that 
the working classes have received assistance from the classes above 
them in all their efforts at improvement. The ethical impulse is 
not a monopoly of the manual workers. But an influence more 
powerful than the conscious efforts of either proletarian or altru¬ 
istic landlord and capitalist has been the worldng of “ those silent 
forces which for ever move onward in their might and majesty.’* 
and which compel ns, however reluctantly and however clumsily, 
to act in accord witlathe law of social preservation. The innu¬ 
merable legislative acts dealing with factory regulation, public 
health, education, municipal government, and municipal trading 
have come about, not altogether as a result of direct agitation for 
them by the working classes, nor by the concessions of those above 
them. Municipal enterprise especially has developed, not in 
obedience to any accepted theory, but almost without our con¬ 
sciousness. In moving in this direction we have been like people 
on a barque without rudder or compass or knowledge of destina¬ 
tion, which an undercurrent has carried towards a desirable haven. 

The ontetanding characteristic of political history since the 
iiidnetrial revolution is that consdonsly or nnconsciously the object 
of political effort has been " to adjnst the relations between the 
social classeB.” For the greater part of the time, as has been 
stated, the newly-enfranchised commercial classes used politics to 
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gain the full advantage of their economic power, but during that 
thBip efforts were minimised by the contemporary agita> 
tioiis by the working daBses for an adjustment of their economic 
relations, and by the operation of the ethical iminilse in other 
classes on their behalf, and by the unconsdous influence of the l%w 
of progross. But during the latter part of the period since ‘tte 
industrial revolution, the power and influence of the working 
classes in politics and government have grown greatly, and every 
political party now subscribes to the statement that the great work 
in front of legislators and government is the woric of social reform, 
or, in the words of Dr. Crosier, to "relieve the pressure of the 
environment ’* upon the masses of our people, to securing for 
them, if not complete, at least a larger measure of social justice. 
The factors in humau evolution—law, government, philosophy, 
religiou, the family—which in the earlier 'stages of the present 
economic era operated to evolve the capitalist and capitalism, are 
influences which are now being enlisted more and more on behalf 
of the proletariat. The selfish individualism of political economy 
is largely abandoned, and the production and distribution of wealth 
are considered from the point of view of social utility ratlicr 
than of individual advantage. The churches are recognising their 
responsibility for social conditions, and are not content to preach 
the gospel of riches as an individual trust, but are attacking the 
system which allows tho individual accumulation of great wealth. 
Tn law and government the influence of these political, religious, 
and philosophic ideas is being expressed in order to establisii 
social justice;, which consists “ in the progressive improvement 
and amelioration of those laws, in tho upward look and trend 
towards the ideal." Dr. Crozicr further defines social justice 
as “ the gradual adjusting of the relations between classe-s and 
the functions they perform; and, further, tj^at the existing Con¬ 
stitution and laws of each State are for the time being its organised 
expression.” 

Accepting this statement of social justice us convenient for my 
purpose, I w'ill now proceed to show that the general tendency of 
ameliorative legislation and government during the present eco¬ 
nomic era has been toward Socialism; that the chief work of 
law and government during tho last balf-contoiy has been to 
adjust the relations between classes; and that in the interests 
and welfare of the general mass. That this legislation and 
government has been ameliorative and not radical does not affect 
the argument. This must necessarily have been its (dioracter 
when it was enacted by an ignorant or unwilling Parliament under 
the compulsion of necessity, or, as Dr. Ctozier puts it, when these 
legislative and governmental efforts to promote social justice have 
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been made bj nuu himaelf as he went along. Bat when we 
remember that these efforts at the promotion of social jnstioe 
have not been on any ordered fdan, or in (d>edienoe to an accepted 
theory, it is all the more remarkable, and all the more conviiuiing 
pcoof of the identity of Socialism with the law of {Kogreas, to 
mm, when we review these efforts to {womote social justice, that 
they are ail sodalistk: in their draracter, and all aim at treating 
the injustice which arises from the private ownership of land and 
capital. 

Before pursuing this point further by illustmtionB, it may be 
convenient to give a brief statement of the social injustice which 
the industrial revolution completely established. The student of 
the histoiy of the period from about 1800 to 1850 is familiar with 
the awful condition of the wage-earning classra, a state of which 
Professor Thorold Bd{[ers said if it had not been controlled and 
elevated would have been the degradation of all. The rise of the 
factory system revolutionised the industrial and social conditions 
and relations of the workers. Instead of the cottage industry, 
whore the workman laboured with his own tools, where the market 
was local and the demand regular, where the workman fixed his 
own hours and regulated his own prices, the workers were driven 
in henls into factories where the machinery was owned by others, 
where the hours were fixed by others, and the wages regulated hy 
competition. The market b^me a world-market, which did not 
develop as rapidly as this country’s increasing productive power. 
The labour of women, children, and paupers was utilised to depess 
the wages of men. The whole product of the machines and the 
labourers became the property of the capitalists, who paid to the 
workpeople the miserable wages which competition and necessity 
fixed. Production now was not an individual operation for in¬ 
dividual use; it was. a sodal operation for social use. This is 
something of the change in industry and social life which the 
factory qrstem brought about. 

It is this revolution in the methods of production, the change 
from individual to collective use of the instruments of production, 
which has exploded the logic of the individual ownersUp of these 
instruments. No individual can now claim the finished article as 
the result of his own labour. In fact, the individual opportunity 
to work depends on the demand of others for the individual labour 
and not upon the mdividual's own need. Though the articles 
produced are the result of collective labour, they become the private 
property of the owners of the capital employed in their piodaetion, 
the many grades of labour having been paid subsistence wages 
which bear no relation to the value of the articles produced. 
private ownership of the means of [Hodnetion is not in harmony 

D tr 2 
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with the co-opentiTe working of theae instrumentB, and it ia to 
thia fact Soci^istB attribute the injustioe and enla of our aodol 
order. It ia perhapa deairable to atate, though for the aake of 
brevity the analogy haa not been elaborated, that the {oivate 
ownership of land ia included in the phraae, " meana of prodi^ 
tion," and that the poaitiona and powers of the landlo^a and 
the capitalists are identical ao far as being inconaiatent with a 
state of social justice is concerned. 

We return now to my contention that legislation and admin¬ 
istration, ever mnce the beginning of the nineteenth century, have 
been, consciously or unconscioualy, to protect the community 
againat landlor^sm and capitalism, and that social justice has 
compelled the ever-increasing interference of the State with the 
freedom of these classes to do “ what they liked with their own.” 
This State interference, this " progressive improvement and 
amelioration of laws to express the contemporary idea of social 
justice,” has taken many forms, but the underlying idea of each 
is the same; all have sought for social justice by restricting in¬ 
dividual freedom to own or use private property. These State 
efforts have taken (1) the form of regulating the conditions under 
which the capitalist might use his capital and the landlord his 
land so as to ensure protection against injustice for the workers 
and the community; (2) the taxation of rent and profits for 
purposes of social utility; (3) the supersession of private enter- 
{Hrise by the public oi^anisation of social services. In the first 
category fails the long list of Factory Acts, from the Morals and 
Health Act of 1802 to the Workman's Compensation Act of 1906. 
The economic effect of this regulation has been to reduce the 
share which the capitalists took from the produce, and the social 
results have been to raise the standard of life amongst the workers, 
to give them increased powers and intelligence, to bring into 
view other injustices from which they suffered. The Ihiblic 
Health Acts have in like manner been for the protection of the 
community against the possibility of injustice from landlords and 
property owners. In the second class of legislation to promote 
social justice, we find further recognition of the fact that the exist¬ 
ence of a poor dass, without education, recreative fadliiaes, means 
of health, support in illness and old age is a grave social injustice. 
So profits and property are taxed increadngly to establish more 
social justice. These two methods have regulated or taxed private 
monopoly for social justice, but the third form is not merely regu¬ 
lative but radical. The supersession of {srivate ownership of public 
services by their public ownership to secure social justice is the 
principle of SociaUsm distinctly applied for that end. And it 
is so iihportant to emidiasise this for two reasons: first, beeauBe 
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the Bupenession has only been effected after legnhttion of private 
ownership has failed to enanre social jnatioe, and, seoandly, 
beoanse this eliminates all anti-sooM interests in these services, 
harmonises the interrats of owners, workers, and conanmers, and 
ia a piecemeal way of establishing Sodoliam. The public owner* 
ffilp of water supplies, gas and electricity works, tramways, 
markets, harbours, ferries, milk depots, &c.; the innumerable 
powers possessed by local authorities in private Acts to make and 
sell commodities of all sorts; the strong agitation for the public 
ownership of land, railways, mines, and canals supported by men 
who do not accept the Socialist theory : all this is a development 
of comparatively recent years. Socialism is justified by practical 
experience us the only means by which social justice and soml 
welfare may be secured. 

I accept, then, Dr.* C%zier's statement that true social justice 
is not a thing which comes to man at once as a com|dete revela¬ 
tion, callable of being applied in its completeness all at once. No 
modern Socialist ever said it was. Man's conception of it is a 
growth, which is helped by necessity and strengthened by experi¬ 
ence. The attitude of the non-Socialist '* progressive ” politician 
to Socialism to-day is dismal proof of the slowness with which 
the human mind learns the lessons of experience and grasps 
the possibilities of an idea already partially applied. SociaUsts 
may admit every contention which Dr. Crozier urges in his 
article, and the case for Socialism is not in the slightest degree 
damaged; indeed, on the contrary, they strengthen its claim. I 
will take a number more of these contentions and show this is 
so. So far as I am able to understand his theory of social justice 
of human evolution, the point of his pages of somewhat profuse 
verbiage is that the practical social justice of a given period has 
never been the actual embodiment of human equality, because of 
the impossibility of compassing absolute equaUty; and, further, 
that “graduated" social justice made up of power, authority, 
prestige, submission, with a dash of the ideal, has been the social 
justice of human evolution. This seems to me to be very good 
Toryism, and as Toryism in one form or another has, up to the 
present, controlled law, government, political institations, uid 
war—those factors which, it is claimed, have been the efficient 
factors in human evolution—it is quite to be expected that a very 
graduated juatiee would have ruled. But the point that is 
overlooked, and which is so vital to the Socialist ease, is, that 
while this “ graduated social justice ” (graduated in favour of 
" the herd beyond their deserts out of their leaders’ ewnpassion 
for them ”) has undoubtedly operated in the post, as H does to-day, 
because the code of social justice has been made by the d(»ninant 
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nlai through their instrumeiits of law, government, politicsl 
institutions, &c.; but all the while and in every there has 
been a revolt amongst the dominated classes against the social 
justice of the time. Apart from the influence of economic condi¬ 
tions, this righteous discontent of the opjnnssed in all ages has 
been the most potent factor in human evolution. This oppresSed 
class has not always been, as Dr. Crozier would have it SociaUsts 
maintain, the lowest or labouring classes. To cut off the last 
six hundred years of our own history as a segment, we hud the 
great struggle of the barons against the contemporary sodal 
justice which concentrated law, government, political institu¬ 
tions, Ac., in the biimis of the King; the intr^nction of this 
new class to political power left all below thorn still unable to 
influence the grading of social justice, which the King and the 
barons (influenced by religious -ii;k>ipI'Iioi> 'fixed. The economic 
changes in the latter part of the eighteenth century roused both 
the commercial and labouring classes to great [Ktlitical activity, the 
result of the agitation being the inclusion of another class within 
the Government. It was the sense of injustice which prompted 
these agitations, a dissatisfaction with the “ graduated " social 
justice of the time. There then remained outside participation in 
Government the general mass of manual workers, and the political 
agitations since 1832 have been to obtain the inclusion of this 
class, the underlying motive being a sense of social injustice felt by 
them which law, government, political institutions could remove. 

So that instead of the undoubted fact that in the past social 
justice has never been equality realised, being an argument i^ainst 
Socialism, we find that the ovolntinn of social justice has been 
the successive extension of the power to regulate conditions with 
the object of securing a greater justice. With the accession of 
each new class to power, the injustices of the class have received 
attention, and the gradations of social justice have been changed. 
With the coming of the working men into politics, the same 
thing is haiqxjning—a demand for the removal of the social injus¬ 
tice which oppresses them. The removal of their injustices will 
bring ns far nearer the establishment of a universal social justice 
than anything achieved or possible hitherto. But the stoigglc 
of the outlaws against the powers is not yet completed. With 
the practical completion of the onfranchisement of men, the cry 
of another dominated class is rising—this time not, indeed, a class 
merely, but a sex. .4gain, it is the feeling of social injustice 
which prompts the agitation: the knowledge that others, however 
fiercely the spark of the ideal may burn in their breasts, can 
never do the things rightly which one ought to do for one's self. 
The social justice of the past has been the ideas of the governing 
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doss or daaaes for the time imposed upon the oommnnitj. With 
the BuccesBiTe inclusion of additional claaBes the graduated 
character of social justice has been changed more and more in 
the direction of a uniform standard of social justice. By no means 
has this been completely realised as yet, but my point is that 
^ITmovement is towuds this, and when the political enfranchise' 
ment of the people is complete, the political democracy will 
establish an equal standard of social justice through Sodalism. 

Socialists do not maintain, as I have shown, that human evolu¬ 
tion is to be explained solely by economic evolution, nor that the 
manual workers have been the only human instruments in social 
evolution. But they do proclaim that, though this class has 
been the last to come into Oovemmental power, it has through 
all the ages been an active and efScient factor in human evolution, 
and that its efforts lielfUd greatly the classes which preceded it 
in political and social emandpation. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that it was the agitation of the workers which won 
the franchise for the middle class in 1632. Dr. Croxier’s statement 
that the “ herd ” has not won its advances by its own efforts, but 
has had more privileges conferred upon it than it deserved by 
the governing class, is not in accord with the facts of history. 
As a proof of this, may I again remind readers that while the 
" herd ” was waiting and agitating for the franchise, it used 
its opportunities, without any assistance from above, to impove 
its industrirt and social condition by the formation of trade unions, 
co-operative societies, friendly societies, &c., and every man who 
has been in industrial politics for a lifetime knows that all the 
industrial legislation of the last forty years has been initiated 
and pressed npon Parliament by the workers themselves. I do 
not deny that reforms have been conceded by aristocratic and 
plutocratic Governments. Of course they have : on the principle 
that reform is the heat preventive of revolution. Neither do T 
deny that honest and valuable help has been given to working- 
class agitation by individuals in the classes above. These have 
been cases where in the commingling of right with might 
an extraordinary dose of the former shpped into the mixture. 
But the working-class movement in this country is to-day exclu¬ 
sively lod by men of the working class. T am not boasting of this 
nor even saying that it is desirable, but the statement of the 
tact is a conclusive answer to Dr. Crosier’s claim that the waricers 
are " a dumb herd of cattle driven by leaders who belong to the 
class above them.” Every Labour and Sodalist Member of 
Parliament is a son of a manual worker. The purpose of Dr. 
Crosier's depreciation of working-class initiative and intelligenoe 
is, of course, to justify their exclusion from public autiiority. and 
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to prove that a Sodalisin which was ccmtrolled by the manual 
workers and which relegated statesmen, inventors, men of science, 
and captainB of indnstey to back seats in the coach would be an 
absurdity. And of course it would. A Democracy which did that 
would be foolish, and the social system so organised would be 
scarcely an improvement on the {Nesent state of things. But w£at 
Socialist ever furoposed such a Socialism, or what SociaUst ever 
claimed that the inventor, man of science, and captain of industry 
did not render great and necessary service? If Dr. Crazier had 
known anything about Socialism he would be aware that one of the 
first admissions of Socialists is that capitalism (and those who have 
developed capitalism) has prepared the way for Socialism, and 
that Sialism can only be possible when capitalism has fully 
ripened. The establishment of political equality of opportunity 
has proved the equal capacity of all dalles for government, and 
the establishment of social and economic equality of opportunity 
will in like manner prove in this sphere the equal capacity of all 
classes. Indeed, this is established already to a sufficient extent 
to prove its truth. The direction of the great working-class 
industrial organisations is as efficient as that of any capitalist 
concerns, and the work of the working men in public adminis¬ 
tration and legislation is as efficient and intelligent as that of 
any other class. But it must be observed that the establishment 
of equality of opportunity abolishes classses to the extent that 
equality of opportunity is established. The two great classes now 
existing are distinguished by social and economic differences, and 
these differences are not due to any differences in natural ability 
between the individuals composing the different classes. They 
are the result of differences of economic and social opportunity. 
I admit that there is a dense mass of ignorance and indiffcronce 
amongst the working class, that the " herd ” is moved along by 
their leaders. But the same applies in equal degree to the other 
classes. 

Socialists maintain that political power should be directed to 
abolishing artificial, social, and economic inequalities'. Social 
advantages are the result of economic advantages. Socialism 
aims, therefore, at the establishment of equality of opportunity, 
which must be founded on economic justice. Economic justice 
demands that the ownership and control of the means of produc¬ 
tion and distribution shall be social so as to harmonise with the 
social working of them. Then the present monopolists of land 
and capital will no longer be able to take the enormous share 
from the produce which they now take, and which lE^ves them 
their social advantages. Thns stri^qwd of an unfair economic 
advantage, but retaining an equality of opportunity with all, the 
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struggle lor supremacy, for leadership, for prestige, for honour 
will be decided by natural individual differences. Sodalists do 
not desire nor expect that economic justice and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity will establish equality of individuals. But economic justice 
^d equality of opportunity wOl establish social justice; they will, 
*1^ liberating and providing freedom of exercise for individual 
abUity, enormously help forward the progress of human evolution. 
The end and aim of all human evolution. Dr. Crozier admits, is 
“the expansion and elevation of the great masses of men," and 
the hindrance in the way of that end is the economic subjection 
of great masses of men and women, which condemns them to 
lives of unelevating toil and ignorance. The establishment of 
equality of opportunity through economic justice will bring into 
the service of human progress the illimitable possibilities which 
are latent in the no^ eConomically-subject masses. From them, 
hut not alone from them, will come the statesmen, directors, 
inventors, and men of science who will find the satisfaction of their 
love of power, prestige, and honour in the unselfish service of 
their fellows. Dr. Crozier need not fear that the race, when 
conditions are equal at the start, will evOT end in a dead-heat, 
but those who are then adjudged the winners will not be those 
who have trampled upon others in the race, but those who have 
scattered most of the seeds of helpfulness as they have passed 
along. 

To sum up. The Socialist theory of human evolution is 
that the economic development of a given period has determined 
the form of social organisation; that revolutionary changes of 
economic conditions have necessitated changes of social rela¬ 
tions ; that in the past the chief object of individual activity has 
been to control economic forces because this control carried with 
it power and prestige and relief from dependence; that the last 
great economic change has made it impossible for the individual 
worker to own the unit of capital necessary for his employment; 
that the control of economic forces must now be by the com¬ 
munity if the advantages of their use are to be generally shared: 
that while oconomic ch-anges have been the inspiration of the 
activities which have evolved human society, these activities and 
motives have been varied, comprising altruism, power, prestif^, 
religion, law, politics, government: that every advance won has 
been in the direction of extending the social control of economic 
forces; that every such extension has broadened the basis of social 
justice; that Roeialism, by placing economic farces under the 
control of the cmnmunity, will abolish all classes founded on 
economic advantages and all social injustice now arising bum 
economic dependence. Pbiup Snovdbm. 
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Whex his Boyal Highness George, Prince of Wstes, afterwards 
George IV., freed himself from parental control, and, an ill- 
disciplined lad, launched himself upon the town, it is well known 
that he was intimate with Charles James Fox, whom probably 
he admired more because tho King hated the statesman than for 
any other reason. Doubtless the Prince drank with Fox, and 
diced with him, and played cards with him, but from his later 
career it is obvious he can never have touched Fox on that 
great man's intellectual side; and, after-a time, the royal scape¬ 
grace, who would rather have reigned in hell than have served 
in heaven, sought companions to whom ho need not in any way 
feel inferior. With this, (lossibly sub-conscious, desire, he 
gathered around him a number of men about town, notorious for 
their eccentricities and fur the irregularity of their lives. With 
these George felt at home; but, though he was nominally their 
leader, there can be little doubt that he was greatly inflnencod by 
them at the most critical time of a young man's life, to his 
father’s disgust and to the desiNiir of the nation. Of these men 
the most remarkable were Sir John Lade, George Hanger (after¬ 
wards fourth Lord Coleraine of the second creation), and Sir 
Lumley Skeflington; and, by some chance, it happens that little 
has been written about them, jierhaps because; what has been 
recorded is for the most i>art hidden in old magazines and news¬ 
papers and the neglected memoirs of forgotten worthies. Yi-t, as 
showing the temper of the timcH, it may not l>c uninteresting to 
reconstruct their lives, and, so far as tho paucity of material 
permits, show them in their habit as they lived. 

Sir John Lade, the son of John Inskij^, who assumed the name 
of Lade, and in whose person the baronetcy that had been in the 
family was revived, was bom in IT.'iO, and at an early age idunged 
into the fast society of the metropolis with such vigour that he 
had earned a most unenviable reputation by the time he came of 
age, on which auspicious occasion. Dr. Johnson, who knew him 
as the ward of Mr. Thrale, greeted him savagely in the satirical 
verses which conclude : — 

Wealth, my lad, was made to wander: 

Let it wander at ita irill; 

Call the jookey, oall the ponder. 

Rid them (rome and take their 811. 
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When tiba bonaie blada o e ro na e e , 

Fodieto full and qifaita hig^ 

What aia aereat what an hooaaaf 
Only dirt, or wat and dry. 

Should the guardian friend m mother 
Tell the woea of wilful waate. 

Soon their oounada, toom their pother, 

Tnu can hang, or drown, at last. 

Sir John became one of the Prince of Wales's cronies, and lor 
a while had the management of his Boyal Highness's racing 
stable; bat while it ^s been hinted of him, as of George 
Hanger, that during his tenure of that office he had some share 
in the transactions that resulted in Sam Chifney, the Prince's 
jockey, being warned off the turf, it is but fair to state that there 
is no evidence in existence to justify the suspicion. Indeed, he 
seems to have been honest, except in incurring tradesmen's debts 
he could never hope to discharge; but this was a common practice 
in fashionable circles towarils the end of the eighteenth century, 
and was held to throw no discredit on the man who did so—for 
was it not a practice sanctioned by the example of “ The First 
Gbiiitlcman of Europe " himself? 

Sir John's ambition, apparently, was to imitate a groom in 
dress and language. It was bis pleasure to take the coachman’s 
place, and drive the Prince’s “ German Waggon," * and six bay 
horses, from the Pavilion at Brighton to the Lewes racecourse; 
and, in kei^ping with his pose, he was overheard on Egham race¬ 
course to invite a friend to return to dinner in these terms :—" 1 
can give you a trout spotted all over like a coach dog, a fillet of 
veal as white as alabaster, a ‘ pantaloon' cutlet, and plenty of 
pancakes as big as coach-wheels—so help me." 

Dr. Johnson naturally took an interest in Sir John, and when 
Ijiidy liade consulted him nbont the training of her son, 
" Endeavour, madam." said he, “ to procure him knowledge, for 
n'ally ignorance to a rich man is like fat to a sick sheep, it only 
serves to call the rooks round him.” It is easier, however, to 
advocate the acquisition of knowledge than to inculcate it. and 
knowledge, except of horses, Sir John Ijade never obtained in 
any degree. Indeed, his folly was placed on record by " Anthony 
Pttsquin" in 

As KeiaiiAMMATit' CoiiLoqcT, 

cHiciuiioned by Sir Juhn LadoV ingenioini method of mansaini;; lii« cstatM. 

Said Hop*.' to Wit, with onaer looks. 

And sorrow stresminc eyes: 

“ In pity. Jester, tell me when. 

Will Johnny Tduie be—wise? " 

(IJ BsroitrhiH were so described on their 8rst M^uction into Eaginid! 
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•• Thy 'wgtu largo,” iiid Wit to Hop*, 

” And b« no Imger sad; 

Hw' oihor {codings grow to man. 

Hell alwBj^s be— a Lad." 

When Sir John was little more than a boy, Johnaon, half in 
earnest, proposed him as a fitting mate for the author d Evelirar; 
so Mrs. Thrale states; and, indeed. Miss Burney herself records a 
conversation in 1778 between that lady and the Doctor. The 
inadvisability of the union, however, soon became apparent, and 
when Sir John, a little later, asked Johnson if he would advise 
him to marry, " I would advise no man to marry, sir,” replied 
the great man, " who is not likely to propagate nnderstanding ’’; 
but the baronet, who doubtless thought this was an excellent joke, 
and as such intended, crowned his follies by espousing a woman 
of more than doubtful character. When Sir John met bis future 
wife, she was a R-r\'ant at a house of ill-fame in Broad Street. 
St. Giles, and, rightly or wrongly, was credited with having been 
the mistress of Jack Bann, the highwayman, better known as 
*' Sixteen-string Jack," who deservedly ended bis career on the 
gallows in 1774. Marriage did not apparently mend her manners 
orher morals, for, according to Huish—who, it must, however, be 
admitted, was an arrant scandal-monger—she was for some time 
the mutress of the Duke of York, and also acted as procuress for 
the Prince of Wales; while her command of bad language was 
so remarkable that the Prince used to say of any foul-mouthed 
man : " He speaks like Lctty Lade." 

Like her husband. Lady Lade was a fine whip, and many 
stories are told of her prowess as a driver of a four-in-hand. 

More than one stceil Lctitla's empire tecle. 

Who site triumphnnt o'er the flying whook; 

And. iw she guides them through th' admiring throng. 

With what an air shu sraiirkK the silken thong. 

Oroceful as John, aba moderates the reins; 

And whistles sweet her diuretic strains; 

Seroatrir-like, such charioteers as these 
Hay drive six harness'd princes, If they please. 

Lady Lade offered to drive a coach against another tooled by a 
sister-whip eight miles over Newmarket Heath for five hundred 
guineas a side, but, when it came to the point, no one had suffi¬ 
cient confidence to take up the wager. There is, however, an 
accciunt of another race in which she participated : " Lady Lade 
and Mrs. Hoilgcs arc to have a curricle race at Newmarket, at the 
next Spring Meeting, and the horses are now in training. It is 
to be a five-mile course, and great sport is expected. The oon- 
struction of the traces is to be on a plan similar to that of which 
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Lord Match, now Maxquis of Qaecnsbeiiy, won hk famoua match 
Bgainst time. The odds, at present, aie in favonr of Lady Lade. 
She nuu a gray maze, which is said to be the beat hone in the 
Buonet’s stalls. *’ 

• Like the rest of his set. Sir John spent his patrimony and 
lell upon evil days, whidi ended, in 1814, in imprisonment for 
debt in the King’s Bench, being, as Creevey happily pots it, 

“ reduced to beggary by haring kept such good company." Some 
arrangement was made with his crediton, and Sir John was 
released; whereupon Lord Anglesea went to the Prince of Wales, 
and insisted upon his giving Lade five hundred a year out of 
his Privy Purse—no easy task, one may imagine, for “ Prinney *’ 
was not given to providing for his old friends. William IV. 
continued the annoi^, but reduced it to three hundred pounds, 
and it was feared that at his death it would be discontinued. 
However, when the matter was put before Queen Victoria, she. 
hearing that Sir John was in his eightieth year, generously 
expressed the intention to pay the pension, which she put as a 
charge on her Privy Purse, for the rest of his life. Sir John 
was thus freed from anxiety, but he did not long enjoy her 
Majesty's bounty, for he died on February lOth, 1838, having 
outlived his wife by thirteen years. 

A more interesting and a more intelligent man was Oeorge 
Hanger, who, bom in 1751, and, after attending a preparatory 
school, was sent to Eton and GSttingen, and was gazetted in 
.Tanuary, 1771, an ensign in the first regiment of Foot Guards. 
In the army be distinguished himself chiefly by his harum-scarum 
mode of living, and by his adventures, most of which were of too 
delicate a nature to bear repetition, though his quaint memoirs 
throw a light upon the company he kept. He met a beautiful 
gypsy girl, styled by him " the lovely .d?gyptea of Norwood,” who, 
according to his account, had an enchanting voice, a pretty taste 
for music, and played charmingly on the dulcimer. She won 
his heart with a song, the refrain of which ran 

Tom Tinker’s my true lore. 

And I am Us dear; 

And all the n'orld over, 

His budget I'll bear. 

He married her according to the rites of the tribo, introduced 
her to his brother-officers, and bragged to them of her love and 
fidelity; but, alas I the song which enchanted him was based, not 
upon fiction, but upon fact, and after Hanger had lived in the 
tents with ^ inamorata for a couple of weeks, he awoke one 
morning to learn she had run off with a bandy-legged tinker. 
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For some years he remained in the Foot Guards, where he was 
very popular with his brother-officers; but in 1776 he threw up 
his commission in anger at someone being promoted, unjustly, as 
he thought, over his head. His early love of soldiering, however, 
was not yet abated, and he sought and obtained a captaini^ in the 
Hessian Jager corps, which had been hired by the British Govm- 
ment to go to America. He was delighted with his new uniform 
—a short, blue coat with gold frogs, and a very broad sword-belt— 
and, thus attired, swaggered about the town in great spirits, to 
the accompaniment of his friends' laughter. During the siege 
of Charlestown he was aide-de-camp to Sir Henry Clinton ;he was 
wounded in an action at Charlottetown in 1760, and two years 
later was appointed Major in Tarleton’s Light Dragoons, which 
regiment, however, was disbanded in 1783, when Hanger was 
given the brevet rank of Colonel, and placed on half-pay. 

At the close of the war Hanger left America for England, but 
his affairs were in such an unsettled state that ho thought 
it advisable to go direct to Calais, where he remained until 
his friend. Bichard Tattersall, could arrange his affairs. Hanger 
attributed his insolvency at this time to the fact that the 
lawyer to whom he had given a power of attorney having died, 
his estate was sold for the benefit of the mortgagee at half its 
value. This is probably true, but it is certainly only a half-truth, 
for his embarrassment was mainly caused by his extravagance 
when he was in the Foot Guards. Ho did not often play cards, 
but he was passionately fond of the turf, kept a stable at New¬ 
market, and bet heavily on ail occasions, though it is said that 
on the whole he was a considerable winner, and it is reconled 
that he won no less than £7,000 on the race hetwee-n Shark and 
Leviathan. His pay in the Foot Guards of four shillings a day 
did not, of course, suffice even for his niess-bills, and he wasted 
much money on dissipation, and more on his clothes. “ I was 
extremely extrovagant in my dress,” he admitted. " For one 
winter’s dress-clothes only it cost me £900. 1 was always hand¬ 
somely dressed at every Birthday; but for one in particular 1 put 
myself to a very great expense, having two suits for that day. 
My morning vestments cost me near eighty pounds, and those 
for the ball above one hundred and eighty. Tt was a satin coat 
brodf en plain et mr lea coutures, and the first satin coat that 
had ever made its appearance in this country. Shortly after, 
satin dress-clothes became common among well-dressed men.” ' 

On his return to England, Hanger stayed with Tattersall for 
a year, and then was engaged in the recruiting service of tiie 
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Honourable East India Company at a a^azy which, arith oommia- 
aion, never amounted to less than £600 a year; and was also 
appointed, with a further £800 a year, an eqneny to the Prince 
of Wales, with whom he was on very intimate terms. 

.The next few years were the happiest of his life, but misfortune 
BbOn overcame him. His employment under the East India 
Company came to an abrupt end owing to a dispute between the 
Board of Control and the Company, relative to the building of a 
barrack in this country to receive the East India recruits prior 
to embarkation, which ended in a change of the whole ^tem of 
recruiting, when Hanger's services were no longer required. 
This was bad enough, but worse was to come, for when he had 
served os equerry for four years, the Prince of Wales’s embar¬ 
rassed affairs were arranged by Parliament, which, making the 
essential economies, dismissed Hanger. 

When this happened, having no means whatever to meet some 
comparatively triding debts, be surrendered to the Court of King's 
Bench, and was imprisoned within the Buies from June, 1798, 
until April in the following year, when the successful issue of a 
law-suit enabled him to compound with his creditors. "Twice 
have 1 begun the world anew; 1 trust the present century will 
be more favourable to me than the past,” he wrote in his memoirs; 
and it is much to his credit that instead of whining and sponging 
on his friends, having only a capital of £40, he started in the 
business—he called it the profession—of coal-merchant. 

According to Cyrus Bedding, who used to meet him at the 
house of Dr. Wolcot ("Peter Pindar”), Hanger had fallen out 
of favour with the Prince by administering a severe reproof to 
that personage and to the Duke of York for their use of abomin¬ 
able language, and was no longer invited to Carlton House. This, 
however, does not ting true, for Hanger's language was none of 
the choicest, and if there was any disagreement, this can scarcely 
have been the cause. Indeed, if at this time there was a quarrel, 
it must soon have been made up; and undoubtedly the twain 
wore on friendly terms long after, for when Hanger was dealing 
in coal, the Prince, riding on horseback, stopped and made friendly 
inquiry ; " Well, George, how go coals now? ” to which Hanger, 
who had a pretty wit, replied with a twinkle, "Black as ever, 
please your Boyal Highness.” C«rtainly Hanger felt no 
grievance enneerning the alleged quarrel, for in his Memoira he 
spoke in high terms of the heir-apparent in a passage that deserves 
to be read, as cme of the few sincere tributes ever paid to the 
merits of that deservedly much-abused person. 

Whether through the induence of the Prince of Wales or 
another. Hanger was in 1806 appointed captain commissary of 
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tha Boyal Artiiiory Drivers, from which ho was allowed to retire 
on full pay two years later, a iwooeoding which drew soiiie obser* 
TatioDS from the (.^ommisaioueni of Military Inquiry in their seven¬ 
teenth report, to which Hanger published an answer. As tlw 
years passed, however, the free jnannetB and the ooanx* outapokeu- 
oesa of the Colonel janed on the Piinee, and slowly tiu; nSnr 
drifted more wd lapie apart, after wUeh; the farantB^ in lees 
distiagaishsd end pnbtfily lees 

The lint Lord Celenuiw hed long sfaioe hew deed; Bbngw's 
eldest brother, the second Bsron, bad followed hw ftither to tiw 
grave, , and title was now enjoyed by his second brother, 
William, popularly known as ” Blue *’ Hanger, from the colour 
of hia clothes be won- in his youth. Charles Marsh declared him 
to be " pc-rha{>8 the lieKt-dresiied man of his age,” which is an 
ambitious rlaiin for any {w>raon in the days when e}otb«‘» wen' 
more regarded in fashionable society than anything «-Im' in the 
world: but that then.- was some ground for the statement cannot 
be doubted, sinct- ■'Tom” Batkes reiterates it ” He was a 
beau of the first water, always beautifully powdered, in a light 
green eoat, with a rose in liis buttonhole. He. had ntd mueh w-it 
or talent, but affected the rteiUr eour and the manni-rs of the 
French Court; he had lived a giK*>l d'-al in I’.arii, S,« forc the 
tion, and Uj>(.‘d always to say that the F.nglish were a very grKni 
nation, but they positively knew not how to make .nnything but 
a kitchen poker. I reinemlier many years ago. the Duchess of 
York made a (strty to go by water to Kiehnioiid, in which 
Coleraine w.vs inchnUil. We all met at a given hour at Whin-hali 
Stairs, .and found the Admiralty Inrge. with ihr; Itoyal Standard, 
ready to rm-ive us. hut by soirn- misealciiliition of the tide, it wa.H 
not fKtasible to embark for near half an hour, and euw of the 
watermen said to tin- Duchess, ‘ Your Royal Highness must waif 
for the tide.' Upon which Ctilerame, with a very profound liow, 
remarked. ' If 1 had been the tide I shnnld have waib-d ff>r your 
Royal Highness.' Nothing could have bt'cn more stupid, hut 
there was something in the manner in which it was said that 
made everyone burst out laughing." *' Rhte '* Hanger, it will 
be M-eti. was as rcniarkiibli.- f«» bis polileneiss iis for his xatiri.'! 

Heavy losses at the card-table forced William Hanger to go 
abroad to avtiid hia creditor!, and be remained in France until 
the death of bis elder brother in 1794. when, abtu to acttle hia 
affairs, he returned, romptotely tranaformed in manners and 
appearance into a Frenchman. Thereby bangs the story that, 
shortly after he arrived in England, be went to Pruiy Iiane. when 
next to him in the dreaa-circle mi » stranger wearing top-booto. 
This would have been regarded aa a grem breach of eriquetto in 
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France, and Lord Coleraine was not inclined to brook this affront 
Ui the company becauae be woa in England. 

“I beg. air. you will make no apolt^," be said, with an 
innocent and reassuring air. 

His neighbour stared in blwok amazement. "Apology, wl < 
.Xpology for what? *' he demanded angrily. 

" Why," said " Blue," pointing to the offending bdetSt V tiis$ . 
yoo did not hruig your hotae with yon into ^ has/*; 

*' Peshaps it is lucky for yon X did not bi^ my ^ 

reiorted t^ odier, in a 6ne firensy of psawHi; “bnt I bwis • 
remedy at band, and 1 will pull your nose tor yonr in^mtinenoe.’' 
Whereupon he threw himself upon Lord Coleraine, oidy to be 
dragged away by persons sitting on the other side of him. 

Cards w'erc esclMogcd between the combatants, and a dnd 
soeme«l iinmiiiont. » Blue '* went at once to his brother to beg 
bis assistance. ’* I acknowledge I was the brat aggressor,*' he 
said, in anything but a huinbie fniiue of mind: " but it was too 
bad to timrateit to pull tny uos<.'. What had I better do?” To 
which thtr unfeeling Colonel made reply. “ SiHip il well, and 
tlien it uill easily slip through his liiigiTs! '* 

This rh:iraeteri.stie adviia* (Jei>rge Hunger was never weary of 
repealing, ’tiul he insisted that whim anyone wished to calumniate 
another gentleman, he ought to becariTfnl to take the precaution 
to suiip his n-.isr first. ” Since I have taken upon myself the 
charge of my imii sacred |<orson.'* be said, returning to the rab- 
jecl in his MrMutits. " I never have Ihvii pulled hy the nose, or 
iMnoi eoni}k-lled to .s<iap it. Many gentlemen of distinguished 
rank in this country an indebted to the protecting qualities of 
soap for the present enjoyinent of their noses, it being as difficult 
to hold a srNi|u‘d nos<> Iji'twivn tlio Gngers as it is fur a countryman, 
at a country waki', to catch a |>ig ttinied ont with his tail soaped 
and shaved for the nini»<i‘nient of the s|)ivtators.*’ 

*■ Blue " Hanger died on IVccmluT lltlt, WU, when the title 
and cst.ites devolv«>il the Colonel, who, however, could never 
be pi*rsimdeil to rhangi- his name. " Plain (It'onee Hanger, sir. if 
yon please,” he would say to tliose wlm addressetl him in tlH‘ more 
formal inatiner. It has geneniUy Iteen sup|)oscd tliat this waa 
merely another of tlu* pci*r’B many eceentricitios, but there was a 
kindly reaaon for it. “ Among the few nobiliir already named,” 
wrote Westmaeott in tite long-forgotten FUxalley^ie of Berkefeg, 
"mon' than omt raised modest birth and merit to tlM>irown rank; 
one made a marriage of reparation: nay, even the tord taU 
eateher.' life-iwitor (and it waa his own', and vendor of the black 
article of trade, waa faithful to his engagemenU whew the law 
(1) Hms*r wnW » iHunphUt on ratHMlehiaf. 
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boond him not; and one of hia leaaona for forbidding his servants 
to address him as * My Lord' was that she might l^r his name 
as Mrs. Hanger.” 

Hanger, now in the possession of a competence, made little 
change in his manner of living, and though death did not claim 
him until March Slst, 1834, at the age of seventy-three, he mvA- 
again went into general society. At the time of his succession 
to the peerage he was residing, and during the last years of his 
life he continued to reside, at Somers Town, whence be n'ould occa¬ 
sionally wander, shillelagh in hand, to the *' Sol Anus,” in Tot¬ 
tenham Court Boad, to smoke a pil^e. This has been so often 
repeated, to the exclusion of almost any other particulars of his 
life, that the comparatively few people who have heard of Hanger 
think of him as a public-house loafer; but this was far from being 
the case, for if he went sometimes to the ” Sol .\rnis *’ he would 
also go to Dr. Wolcot to converse with the veteran satirist, or to 
Nollikins, the sculptor; or he would ride on his little grey pony 
so far as Budd and Calkin's, the Ixxjtkscdlers in Bull Mall, 
where, leaving his horse in charge of a boy—for he never took a 
groom with him—he would sit on the counter, talking with the 
shopkeepers and their customers. 

Nor was Hanger illiterate, as wore so many of the ass<x:iatc8 
of his early years, and he wrote very readable letters; but ^is 
intelligence docs not rest only on his corre8|x>iidence, for he was an 
industrious writer on military subjects, llefereno** has ulrtiady been 
made to his autobiogniphy, which apiicnr«.‘d in iwn under the title 
of The Life, Adventures, and Opiimus of Colimrl nrorge Hanger; 
but though it was stated on the titlc-pige that the volumes were 
“ Written by Himself,” it has sinw truns|>inHl that they were 
compiled from his papers and uut-ne-iioM..; by William Combe, the 
author of The Toturs of Dr. Syntax. It is an unydeasant work, 
and deals frankly with subjects tacitly avoided by pn;sent-day 
writers; but it is not without value, for it contains, besides excel¬ 
lent descriptions of debtors’ prisons and the rogueries of attorneys 
at the end of the eighteenth century, common-sense views on 
social subjects—views much in advance of the general opinions 
of the day—and a frank avowal of hatred of hypicrisy. This last 
quality induced Hanger maliciously to relate a story of a dissenter 
who kept a huckster’s shop, where a great variety of articles were 
sold, and was heard to say to bis shopman, “John, have you 
watered the rum?” “Yes.” "Have you sanded the brown 
sugar?” “Yes.” ” Have you wetted the tobacco? ” “Yes.” 
“ Then come in to prayers.” The memoirs will perhaps best 
be remembered for Hanger’s famous prophecy that “one of these 
days the northern and southern Powers [of the United States] 
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will fight BB vigorouBly against each other as they have both united 
to do against the BxitiBh.*’ 

It is, however, not as a soldier, a pamphleteer, or a seer tint 
Hanger has come down to posterity; and while some may recall 
that in 1772 he distinguished himself by being one of the gentle- 
md^ who, with drawn swords, forced a passage for the entry of 
Mrs. Baddeley into the Pantheon, and dight-and-thirty years later 
rode on his grey palfrey in the procession formed in honour of the 
release of Sir Francis Bnrdctt, it is for his eccentricities and his 
humour that he is remembered. Xollikins has related how one 
day be overheard Lord Coleraine inquire of the old apple-woman 
at the corner of Portland Road, evidently an old acquaintance, who 
was packing up her fruit, "What are you about, mother?” 
" Why, my Ix>rd, I am going home to tea.” “ Oh ! don't baulk 
trade. Leave your things on the tilde as they are; I will mind 
shop till yon return "; <md the peer seated himself in the old 
woman's wooden chair, and waited until the meal was over, when 
be solemnly handed her his takings, threojxsnce-halfpenny. 

Although Cyrus Redding declared that Hanger was well known 
in his day for an original humour which spared neither friend nor 
foe, and although Hanger could sneer at those who accepted the 
invitations to dinner that Pitt was in the habit of sending to 
refractory mcmlK^rs of his party—" The rat-trap is set again,” 
he would say when he heuni of such dinner-parties ; ” is the 
bait plaice or pajK-r? ”—there were many who found themselves in 
a position to praise Hanger's generosity. We have it on the 
authority of Westiimcott—and there can be no surer tribute than 
this, since Westmacott would far rather have said a cruel than 
a kind thing—thiit Hanger never forgot a friend or ignored an 
acquaintance bcK^atise he had fallen upon evil daj’s. W^cn an out- 
iit-f^lbows baronc't cnnie to see him. Hanger received him heartily, 
insisted upon his reniuining ns his guest for some time, and, sum¬ 
moning his sc>r\'ants, addressed them chanicteristieally : “ Behold 
this mail, ye varlets! Nevermind me while he is here; neglect 
me if yo will, but Icki'k u{ion him as your master; obey him in 
all things; the house, the grounds, the game, the gardens, all are 
at his command; let his will be done; make him but welcome, 
and I care not for the rest." For his kind heart much may be 
forgiven Hanger; and who could be angry with a man who pos¬ 
ses^ so keen a sense of humour as is revealed in this story? 
Tjate one night he went into his bedroom at an inn, and found 
it occupied. The opening of the door awoke an irate Irishman, 
the occupier, who inquired in no lucasnred terms: "What the 
devil do you want here, sir? T shall have satisfaction for the 
alTront. My name is Johnson.” Aroused by the clamour, a 
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wiaw-^aoed woman by Johnacn’a aide niaod her head tram ^ 
pillow. ** Mrs. Johnson, I presume? ” said Hanger diply, bowing 
to the lady. 

Sir liumlcy St. George Skeflfington had at least more claim to 
distinction than most of his brother fops, thoi^h it was their 
habit to sneer at him, especially after Byton has given them<>the 
one. Bom on March 23rd, 1771, Lnmley was educated at Henry 
Newcome’s school at Hackney, where he showed some taste for 
composition and poetry, and took pirt in the dramatic perform* 
ances for which that institution had been noted for above a cen¬ 
tury. On one occasion there he delivered an epilogue written by 
Gvarge Keate, the subject of which was the folly of vanity: but 
the lad did not take the lesson to heart, for so soon as he was his 
own master he set up as a leader of fashion. At an early age 
he began to be talked about, and such notoriety was the open 
tetame to Carlton House. The Prince of Wales condescended to 
discuss costume with the young man, who, thus oncoumged, was 
spurred to fresh efforts, and acquired fame us the inventor of a 
new colour, known during his lifetime as Skeflington brown. 
Indeed, Skeflington, who was vain of his personal upptmrancc—- 
rfiough, it must be confessed, without much reason—dressed in 
the most foppish manner; and as an example may be given a 
description of his costume at tlie Court helil in honour of the 
King’s birthday in 1794 ; “A brown spotb^d silk coat and 
breeches, with a white silk waistcoat richly embroidered with 
silver, stones, and shades of silk; the design was large baskets 
of silver and stones. fille<l with l>oiiquets of roses, jonqiillles, &c., 
the ensemble producing a beautiful and splendid effect.” 

Though elated at being recognised ns a beau. Skeflington did not 
desert his flrst love, and he mixed much in theatrical society, and 
became on intimate terms with many of the leading actors, in¬ 
cluding Munden, John Kemble. Mrs. Siddons, *' Borneo " Coates, 
and T. P. Cooke. He, was an inveterate "first-nighter,” and 
would flit from theatre to theatre during the evening; hut he was 
not content to be a hanger-on to the fringe of the dramatic pro¬ 
fession, and desired to l)e a prominent member of the coterie. 
He had abandoned any idea of following up his youthful snecesses 
as an actor, but he had so early ns 1792, at the age of one-and- 
twenty, made his bow as an author, with a prologue to Mr. Plump- 
tree’s comedy. The Covenant Act, performed at the latter’s 
private theatre at Norwich. 

Spurred by the praise bestowed upon this trifle, he penned cora- 
plimentory verses to pretty aotresses; but after a time he aspired 
to greater distinction, and endeavoured to secure literary laurels 
by the composition of several plays. His Word of Bmowr, a 
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comedy ia five acts, wu produced ct Co^t Gisrden Theatre hi 
1802, and in the followhig year his High Road to Uamoge vm 
staged at Dmry Lane ;bot neither of these had any aart.ol sncoess, 
and it Dhw not until The Sleeping 'BeaiOy was performed at Dniiy 
Lwe, in December, 1806, l^t the author could look upon his 
efforts with any pride. To judge from a contemporaxy account, Hut 
Sleeping Beauty, with music by Addison, was an agreeable, aBieit 
an over-rated, entertainment of the nature of an extravaganza. 
" Mr. SkeflSngton," we are told, “has not confined hhnself to 
the trade of jirobability; but, giving the rein to his imagination, 
has boldly ventured into the boundless region of necromancy and 
fairy adventure. The valorous days of Chivaby are brought to 
our recollection, and the tales which warmed the breasts of youth 
with martial ardour are again rendered agreeable to the mind 
that is not so fastidious as to turn with fancied superiority from 
the pleasing delusion. The ladies in particular would be accused 
of ingratitude were they to look coldly upon the Muse of Mr. 
SkufiSngton, who had put into the mouths of his two enamoured 
knights speeches and panegyrics upon the sex, which would not 
discredit the effusions of Oroondates, or any other hero of 
romance.” 

The book of the play was never printed, but the songs, duets, 
and chorusL'B of this “grand legendary melodrama” were pub¬ 
lished, and so it is possible to form some opinion of the merits 
of this production of the author, who is described by a writer in 
the Gentleman's Magazine as “the celebrated Mr. SkefRngton 
... a gentleman of classic genius, it is well known figures high 
in the most fashionable circles.” It is to be feared that Skeffing- 
ton’s fame as a man of fashion threw a glamour upon this critic, 
for to modern eyes the " classic genius ” is nowhere in evidence, 
although the verses certainly do not compare unfavourably with 
the drivel offered by the so-called lyric writers whose e^sions 
figure in the musical comedies of to-day. 

Unexpectedly, however. The Sleeping Beauty achieved immor¬ 
tality, though not an immortality of the pleasantest kind, tor the 
piece attracted the attention of Byron, who pilloried it in his 
English Bards and Scotch Bcrictrera :— 

In glim lanj though lewis' spectres rise. 

Still SkefRngton and Ooosc ^ divide the prise: 

And sure great Skeflington must claim our praise. 

For skirtleas coats and skeletons of plays, 

Benown'd alike; whose genius ne'er confines 
Her flight to garnish (iierawood's gay designs; 

Nor sleeps with " sleeping beauties," but anon 
In five facetious acts come thundering on, 

(1) Dibdin’s Jferiisr OeeM, which ran for a hnndrsd nif^ta s* Govant Oesdw. 
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StaNi. vwd'riiig ^ dtefil'ii aaa. imu} 

But M aoma hand* ipp h u d— a twmJ Imp—' 

Rather than tla^, J«4 ib Butt Hipiaudi it t^ 

For .T^rs before this estire appeared Skeffington was a<^r- 
sonagc in society, and if his plays secured him undying notoriety 
at the hands of the satirist, his costume was to produce the same 
result by the attention drawn to it by Gillray, who represented 
him, in 1799. as “Half Natural,” in a Jean do Bry coat, all 
sleeves and padding, and in the following year in a second carica¬ 
ture as dancing, below which is the legend : “So Skiffy skipt on, 
with his wonted grace.” In these days, indeed, his appearance 
offered a very distinct mark for the caricaturist. Imagine a tali, 
spare man, with large features, sharp, s4ili«w facc!, and dark curly 
hair and whiskers, arrayed in the glory of a dark blue coat with 
gilt buttons, j’ellow waistcoiit. with cord inexpressibles, large 
bunches of white ribbons at the knees, and short tu|vlMs>tB! But 
in latter years Skeffington went even fxirthcr, for lus distinguished 
himself by wearing a rieux-nme ssitin suit, a wig, and rouging his 
checks and blacking his eyebrows and eyelashes, until he looked 
like a French doll; while the air in his vicinity was made noxious 
by the strong perfumes with which he drenched himself. Horace 
Smith summed him up as "an admirable 8iH.>cimen of the florid 
Gothic." and Moore lampooned him in Tjetter VIll. of The T iro- 
penny Post Bag, from "Colonel Th-in-s toSk-ff-ngt-n, Esq.” : — 

Cnnio to our (fie, and tiriii); uitli tiuv 
Thy newest best ctiihrr>idcr\, 

Como to «iur fftr, luid shnw AK*>a 
Thut poii-croon coat, thou pink of pen. 

Wliich charmed all eyes that last surveyed it; 

When Itrumicicll's self enquired: “Who made it?" 

(Ih! come (if haply 'tis thy week 
For looking pale) with paly cheek; 

Though more we love thy roaeate days. 

When (he rich rouge pot pours its blaze 
Full o’er thy faiw, and amply spread. 

Tips even thy whisker-tops with red— 

Like the last tints of dying day 
That o’er some darkling grove delay. 

Pot all thy wardrobe’s glories on. 

And yield in frogs and fringe to none 
But the great Regent’s self alone. 

Skeffington's success with The Sleeping Beauty occurred at the 
time when lie was most prominent in society. " I have had a 
long and very pleasant walk to-day with Mr. TIingworth in Ken- 
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o’«todcr uMi beli|ri^ li»t ■od fonr,” tM JEnJM wnie k» 
wifa on'faiia Ijrt, lfl06. ** The moat oompjciioiia fifim <im Sir. 
Bkeffingtoo^ i tHth Min DnsRsaB on hia nisBi. ’^j^^-ia an 

gnat an antiior that dl which is done is thon^t 6oin(^,'.iiiiid not^ 
o^an to scandal. To be sura, thejr locdced rather a eondcsl pair, 
she with only a cap on, and he with his curious whislran'iKnd 
sharp, sallow face.” 

Ondually, however, as time changed, he was left behind in the 
race, and was no longer regarded as a leader of fashion, and at 
the same time he was not fortunate enough to win further sncceas 
as a dramatist, for his Myttermu Bride in 1808, his Bombaetea . 
Furioso played at the Haymarket in 1810, and his Love no Time, 
performed three years later at Drury Lane, were each and all 
dire failures. * 


In January, 1815, Sir William Skeffington died, and Lumley 
succeeded to the baronetcy. Sir William, however, had embar¬ 
rassed his estates, and Lumley, to save his father from distress, 
had generously consented to cut the entail, and so had de{»rived 
himself of a considerable fortune. The comparatively snull 
amount of money that now came to him had been forestalled, and 
he was compelled to seek refuge for several years within the rules 
of the King’s Bench Prison. Eventually, though he failed in the 
attempt to regain an interest in the estates of his maternal family, 
the Hubbards, at Botherhithe, be came into possession of an 
estate worth about £800 a year; but when he came again upon 
the town his old friends showed a marked disposition to avmd 
him; and when one day Alvanley was asked who was that solitary, 
magnificently attired person. “ It is a second edition of The Steep¬ 
ing Beauty," he replied, wittily; " bound in calf, richly gilt, and 
illustrated by many cuts.'’ 

BkefiBngton now n'sided quietly in Southwark, where he still 
entertained members of the theatrical profession, but no longer 
the leaders of the calling, only the members of the adjacent 
Surrey Theatre. Henry Vizctelly met him towards the end of 
his life, and described him as "a quiet, courteous, aristocratic- 
looking old gentleman, an ancient fop who affected the fashions of 
a past generation, and wore false hair and rouged his cheeks,” 
who had. he might have added, a large fund of hutoiree divert- 
eante witii which to regale his visitors. 

He outlived all his brother dandies, but to the end would 
wander in the fashionable streets, recalling the glories of hk 
early manhood, attracting attention in his long-waisted coat, the 
skirto of which descended to his heels, but recognised by none 
ot the generation that had succeeded his own. In other cireln. 
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hmmm, tw fonnd liiteom nriemted In of tiie pal^ 

doys of Cariton House, when^lie wM one of the leaders of fkshion 

in society and {Rominent in tile coHliMes. He died, unmairied, 
in bis eightieth year, and attiibnted long life to the fact that 
he new stirred out (rf^toors in the cold, damp winter months, but 
moved from romn to room so as never to remain in vitiated air. 

In cmchision it mint be pointed oat that Skeffington's pope* 
laiity waa loiige^ oontriboted to by his good humour and vivacity, 
and I 7 file that in an age vihaa wit qiared nobody be vma 
mw known to aay an unkind word of anyone; nor was the leaoon 
for this, as was said of another beau, that he never spdce of anyone 
but himself. “ As to his manners, the suffrages of the most 
polished circles of this kingdom have pronounced him one of the 
best bred men of the present times, blending at once the decorum 
of what is called the vMUc eour with the cureless gracefnlnesa of 
the modom school; he seems to do evcr>'thing by chanee, but it is 
such a chance as study could not improve," so raii.s a character 
skotch of the beau in the Monthly Review for IHOO. " In short, 
whenever he trifles it is with eleganci>. and whenever occasion 
calls for energy he is warm, spirited, and animatMl." He had, 
however, his share of nonchalance, aifectml hy the fashionable 
folk of his day, and the story is told that when, on a visit to a 
gentleman in Leicester, he was disturbed in the night with the 
information that the adjoining house was in flames, his sole 
comment was that this was " a great Isire ’*; and when with 
diflicnity he had been induced to move quickly enough to escape 
into the street, there, standing in his nightilress. bareheaded and 
with his hair in papers, he called out. “ What are tlu-w horrid 
creatures about with so much filthy water, that T cannot atep 
without wetting my slippers? ” 


Lewis Melville. 




GONBULAB BELATIONS BETWEEN GBBAT 
BRITAIN AND BDSBIA. 

A SvoGBsnoH. 

WOHia tibe last luIf*oaiitiit 7 the pditice of dviliaed SfeKtiw Itow: 
gndnally o«ne inoie and monniider the control of their eooneinift : 
requirements. Owing to the advanoe in cnUoie and the innn*. 
merable discoveries and inventions by whidt, in international 
intercourse, the obstacles of time and space have been reduced to 
a minimum, the nations have come into closen and mote intimate 
contact with each othdr, and the individual State, in its economic 
life, no longer suffices for itself, but is compelled to merg^ its 
individuality in a nnivcrsal life, in which the interests of the 
individual State are accommodated to the conditions of the whole 
world. 

As a result of this evolution, there has been a marked growth 
in the importance of those organs which serve the interests of 
international commerce and navigation, and especially of the 
Consular service. In consequence, the nations of the civilised 
world have found it necessary, in many towns and ports of special 
importance, to replace their Elective Consular officers, who per¬ 
form their duties ns a secondary profession, and side by side with 
other occupations, generally industrial or commercul, and who axe 
usually subjects of the State in whose territory they have their 
residence, by State Consuls, who arc specially trained for the 
exercise of their functions, pass special professional examinations, 
are subjects of the State whose interests they represent, and form, 
so to speak, the regulars of the Consular force. 

In addition to this marked and still continuing tendency in 
favour of Consular renresentation by trained specialists, the grow¬ 
ing importance of the Consular service is demonstrated by the fact 
that many civilised States are engaged in improving their Con¬ 
sular service, making the conditions for entering that smvioe 
more stringent, and endeavouring to render the service it»elf more 
efficient. Of late years in England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Bussia, the United States, and Sweden and Norway, important 
reforms of the Consular service have been carried out, m oie 
under consideration, the tendency of which is to restrict aiqxnnt- 
ments to the Consnkr service to men who are thoronghly qualified 
for their important dnties. 

Another reform, which las been effected in the Cmunilar eer- 
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vice during the Iwt hsU-oenttuy, and which is due to the esme 
csasea, is to be looked for in tlw improvement in the legsl status 
of foreign Consuls at their places of appoinrinent. The rights and 
I^ivilegeB accorded to Consular officers to facilitate the performance 
of their various duties have been definitely fixed and enlargedj>y 
a series of important State treaties concluded by nearly^ all 
civilised States. 1 may mention, as typical for Continental coun* 
tries, the treaties, identical in every detail, concluded by Russia 
with France on April 1st. 1874, with Gennany on December 8th, 
1874, with Italy on April ‘28th, 1875, with Spain on February 
23rd, 1876. The privileges of Russian Consular officers of the 
contracting parties are therein stated as follows :—State Consuls 
(not Elective Consuls) can neither be arrested nor }Mit in prison 
except for deeds which, according to local law. are triable by 
jury. If required to give evidence in courts of law, they must be 
invited to attend by an official letter from the locsil tribunal and 
not by the customary summons to apix'SP on pain of [umishment, 
and they may excuse themselves, on the ground of t'onsular busi¬ 
ness, from such attendance in civil cases, in which case the local 
authorities must send to the Consul to take his verbal deposition, 
or to have the same reduced to writing. The Consular archives 
are exempt from the power of the local authorities, who cannot, 
' upon any pretext, cither seize or inspect them. 

State Consuls (not Elective Consuls) an.> exempt from any 
obligation to furnish quarters for the military, or to pay military 
contributions, and are free from payment of house duties and 
direct taxes on personal estate or luxuries, imposed by the State or 
local communal authorities, unless they imsscss real estate in the 
country. In such case they pay the usual taxes as private persons, 
as far as such real estate is concerned, and arc subject to the 
same legal procedure as the landowners who are natives of the 
country, i.e., they must pay all taxes which are borne by native 
landowners on the proixrty they own. 

Consols have the right, in the cxcrcisi! of the powers which are 
conferred upon them, to address to the authorities of their Consu¬ 
lar districts protests against the infraction of tn‘aties or conven¬ 
tions existing between their own country and the State in which 
they reside, and against any abuse or injustice to which the State 
they represent may have been subjected. If their claim be 
ignored, they may have recourse, in the absence of a diplomatic 
official of their own country, to the Government of the State in 
which they reside. In cases of this nature. Consular officers are 
entitled to enter their protest directly, either in u court of law, nr 
with the responsible State officials, and do not need to follow the 
customary modes of procedure, or to be represented by lawyers 
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or attiKiiejrB, as is obligatory for private, peiwita. .Thetefaro the 
CoDBol baa, in the coarse of his official dutim, the ii|^t to main¬ 
tain his official character, even in coorta of law and before the 
organs of administration.^ 

• The Consnl must be notified by the local authorities whenever 
tfie police or the Custom House officials intend to visit a BusaiBn 
ship, in order that he may have the opportunity of being |»reaent. 

The aforesaid treaties also give the Consular officers of tiie 
contracting parties the right to act as notaries public:— (a) In 
cases of dee^ concluded between their countrymen on the one 
hand and local subjects on the other; (b) in cases of deeds con¬ 
cluded between local subjects, if such deeds have for their exclu¬ 
sive object property situated in the territory of the country which 
they represent, or if they relate to affairs which are to be dealt 
with in that country. Consular officers are further empowered by 
these treaties to certify the validity of documents issued in 
Russia for the purposes of local authorities. All such deeds, when 
properly attested by Consular officers and sealed with the official 
seal, possess the same validity and force in the territory of the 
contracting Powers as if they had been draw'n up in either country 
by the notaries or other officially coni()etent persons. Thus the 
Consular officers of the. contracting istrties have been placed on 
an equal footing with local notaries public. 

Besides the existing Consular treaties, many conventions have 
been concluded giving the Consuls of the contracting parties full 
control of all movables and documents left by their deceased 
countrymen in the countries of their residence. 

From these clear and definite lines of the State treaties which 
have been concluded by Continental Powers with a view to giving 
their Consular officers the freedom of action necessary for the 
satisfactory performance of their duties, the legal position of 
foreign Consular officers in Great Britain differs considerably. In 
Great Britain, property left by Russian subjects is taken charge 
of, not by Russian Consular officers, but by the local authorities. 
Only in the case of property left by Russian seamen, if such does 
not exceed £50 in value, is such property handed over to the 
Russian Consul-General in London, in accordance with the terms 
of the declaration concluded between Russia and Great Britain 
on August 6th, 1880. 

Conmlar officers in Great Britain do not enjoy the rights of 
locol notaries public. They are only entitled to functions of 
notaries public as to documents to be produced in their native 

(1) KSnig, HanitMth dtt Dfut»rht» Cvnnilar Wtffn*, Barlin, 1886, p. 88l 
B aron Haykiag, Practical Guide far Sueeiau Coundar Offetra, Leadon, 1804, 

p. 12. 
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cogntriw. As to thdr personal righto and privileges, none have- 
been recognised by international agreement. For instance, Bns- 
sian Ckinsnlar officers can only claim snch privileges as are 
accorded to Consular officers of " the most favonred nation,” in 
accordance with the Treaty of Commerce and Shipinng concluded 
between Busaia and G-reat Britain on January 12th, 1869. 

Let us see what the positicm of Consular officers of the most 
favonred nation in Great Britain really is. Jealous of maintain¬ 
ing absolute sovereignty over her territory, Britain has hitherto 
avoided concluding international treaties which would give to 
foreign Consular officers in the United Kingdom any official righto 
or privileges. Until quite recent times, the British Government 
proclaim^ that foreign Consuls in England and the British 
Colonies are to be treated like any other foreigners resident in 
England. To a claim advanced by the Spanish Consul at Bris¬ 
bane in 1856, the British Government replied that there were no 
privileges to which foreign Consuls were legally entitled as a right 
in Great Britain or in any of her Colonies, that English law 
could hardly be said to recognise them in their official character, 
and that any privileges or exemptions they might enjoy were 
conceded to them either by the executive or by local authorities 
at their discretion or by usage and courtesy. 

The present British Government not only subst^ribes to this 
declaration of the non-existence of Consular rights, but goes 
farther, in maintaining that foreign Consular officers should not 
be given any precetlenco over local officials, that they shoulil not be 
permitted to approach the local Governments except in matters 
connected with the personal welfare of their countrymen as 
individuals, and that no difference should be made in the treatment 
as between Elective and Rtate Consular officers. 

As a matter of fact, of the privileges ordinarily accorded to 
Consular officers,' even in the absence of special treaties, State 
Consuls enjoy in Great Britain only exemption from personal 
income tax, but are not exempt from any other taxes, including 
those levied upon the Consular premises and the inhabited house 
duty. When invited to apjxtar in courts of justice to intenxet 
for their countrymen, they arc required to enter the witness-box, 
and not, as might be expected, to take a seat in the rear of the 
judge's bench. On public occasions they are so placed as to show 
clearly that they have no precedence of local officials, and even 
in the performance of their Consular dutim towards their own 
countrymen, they are hampered by the interference of local autho- 

(1) Cslvo, Droit /nCcrsotiosoI, Sto sdUkm, Vol. III., p, 236, cl Mf.,.. 
•muneratM thcie r^httf 
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xitiea which, in any other dviliaed country, would be regarded 
as out of place. 

Borne instances from Consular praotioe will show what I mean. 
In the year 1902 a dispute arose between the captain and the 
•crew of the Hussion steamer Michael, then lying at Dundee, as 
£a the payment of wages. Some of the men deserted the i^p 
and aj^iealed to the local sheriff, who placed the vessel under 
arrest, with a view to obtaining satisfaction for the men. The 
jurisdiction of the local Busskn Consular officer was evaded, not¬ 
withstanding that the dispute was concerned entirely with matters 
relating to the internal order of the ship, and was altogether of a 
disciplinary character. It is a provision of international law, 
which has been expressed in the treaties of nearly all civilised 
States, that it is the Consul's right and duty to inquire into all 
such differences anddisputes between captains and their crews, so 
long as they are concerned with questions of the internal discipline 
of the vessels. Only when the disorder is of a character to inter¬ 
fere with the public peace, or if anoth^ person, not a member of 
the crew, is implicated in it, arc the local authorities entitled to 
interfere. However, this rule is not yet recognised in Great 
Britain. Mr. Feiguson, an authority on questions of English 
Consular law, in his Manual of International Late for the Use of 
Nodes, Colonies, and Consulates (1884, Vol. 11., p. 187) is of 
opinion that it has bei'n decided in England, that in a suit for 
wages by sr^amenon boards foreign vessel, the Court of Admiralty 
has jurisdiction, but will not exercise it without first giving notice, 
in accordance with the tenth of the rules and orders of 1859 for 
the practice of the High Court of Admiralty, to the Consul of the 
nation to which the foreign vessel belongs; and if the Consul by 
protest objects to the prosecution of the suit, the Court of Admiralty 
will determine whether it is fit and proper that the suit should be 
proceeded with or stayed. Such protest, says Mr. Ferguson, does 
not ipso facto operate as a bar to the prosecution of the suit, as the 
foreign Consul has not the power to put a veto on the exercise 
of jurisdiction by the Court of Admiralty. This argument 
obviously fails to touch the substance of the question, and merely 
shifts it to another ground. It is not necessary to discuss whether 
foreign Consuls should he allowed to interfere with the course of 
justice as administered by local organs or not. The point of 
importance is, that local jurisdiction in Great Britain regards 
itself 08 competent to interfere in disputes between captains of 
vessels of foreign nationality and their crews, in matters of ffis- 
cipline and vrages, or to leave them to the decision of the Consular 
officer concerned, just as it pleases the court. 

If the court disregards the Consul’s protest and decides that the 
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uit ilnll imoeed, it mod; takM into oou^ention the bwi of 
the ooontry to which the veiiel helooge. It ie difiicolt, however, 
to how A &itiih judge, who ie ignonut of the Bueaiui 

: ;Iaiigoage and of Bnaeiao lew, can be competent to judge e quei- 
r tion which toriu wholljr on ^t law. On tile othc^r hand, it alio 
happeni that Britiab jndgea deliberateljr ignore the foreign laW! 
Inthe ZeiUehrifi/BrintefiiutioHalu Priitt imd Stntfreekt (1881, 
Vol. I.), Max Mittditein, mendier of Oe Law Court at Hambnig, 
telb in an artide entitled “Streitige Ceriobtdiarkeit fremder 
Koniuin in xiviliairten LSndcrn,” of a diipnte u to the payment 
of wages and otiicr differences of a discitdinaiy nature, on board 
the German vessel Johannet Chrittopk, which was then lying in a 
Britisb port. The British court which inquired into tte matter 
pronounced itself to the efftet that the abdication of the foreign 
law is not in itself compulsory in Great Britain. It ducidid that 
the foreign law should not be applied if llw court wen.- of opinion 
that it did not correspond with the British idea of etjuitr. 

In this manner. British h-iw courts consider tliemsirlri.'s, not 
only conipi.-tent to .settle disputes which, aceordiiig to iiitern.-ittonal 
law, are ordinarily exempt from territorial jorisdirtiou, hut even 
hold themselves at liberty, in such cases, to d(>eide whether the 
laws of the foreign countty eonecriied sliould he applii-d as Ix-ing 
just laws, and. that not being the ciise, to correct them in acconl- 
Hiiee with their own views on British territory. In face of this 
rather extraordinaiy mode of procedure, it is fair to mention, in 
order to do justice to the practical euiiiiiuin senm- of Englishmen, 
that British authorities. a.s a rule, are awant <if the fact that the 
Consular officer of the nationality to which the ship belongs is 
more fit than are the local law twurta to give judgment in dia* 
agreements about wages and discipline, by his knowU^dge of the 
language and the maritime laws of his nation. Tht- cas<.! of the 
Hiehafl cited above is, I am glad to say, rather in the nature of an 
exception. However, the theon-tical monstrosity of tlie legal 
position remains, and it may not bo altogether superfluoua to 
point out that, according to the generally recognised principle of 
intenuitional Jaw, a contract, concluded in observance of the laws 
of the land, is valid, not only in that land, but everywhere clae. 
It is therefore irrelevant whether contracting parties remain in the 
State where the contract was lawfully concluded or whether they 
pass into the territory of another State. The articica signed in 
Russia by the crew eff a Bnsnan vogae! cannot lose their validity 
through the ship being in a port of the United Kingdom. It waa 
nothing short of a violation of international law that a British 
law court arrested the MuAetl on behalf of certain of her crow 
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who, having doserted, daimed wages the; had tefeited b; so 
doing. 

It would seem, therefore, to be in the interests of international 
shipping that Great Britain shontd renonnoe her obsolete jaeten* 
sions to the right of interfwing at her Measure in the internal 
aff&B of foreign ships, and leave it to the foreign Consnlar ofEoeirs 
concerned to deal with sodi matters, recognising Uiem'M tif ; 
only competent judges in all that relates to the disa^line 'an^.: 
internal affairs d the ships of their lutionality, in aooordjBnee ; 
with international law. The adoption of such a course by Great 
Britain would be the more advisable, as British lavf courts regard 
cases of desertion from foreign ships as not coming within their 
jurisdiction. If the breach of internal order of a foreign diip by 
desertion is considered outside the competent^ of the local courts 
of justice, it is obvious that all cases connected with that order 
should be treated similarly. This would be consistent. 

British Consuls abroad protest very energetically against any 
interference of the local authorities in the disputes of British cap¬ 
tains and their crews in foreign waters. However, unless the 
principles of recifiroeity be applied in international affairs, regular 
relations between civilised nations are impossible. 

Another encroachment on Consular jurisdiction is the bringing 
of deserters from Russian ships before English magistrates. Ac¬ 
cording to an Order in Council of August 27th, 1860, the 
provisions of art. 238 of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 are 
to l>c applied (o deserters from Russian vessels, viz., the local 
British authority must, " on the application of a consular officer 
of the respective foreign country, aid in apprehending the desrater, 
and for that purpose it may, on information given on oath, issue 
a warrant for his apprehension, and, on proof of the desertion, 
order him to be conveyed on board his ship or delivered to the 
master or mate of his ship, or to the owner of the ship or his 
aguut to be so conveyed; and any such warrant or order may be 
exocuUid accordingly.” The words “ on proof of the desertion ” 
have boc*n so read as to cause the warrant to be worded : “ to 
bring the deserter before the magistrate to be dealt with accord¬ 
ing to the law’.” The form of the warrant should be altered, in 
order to give the police officer |iower to conrey the deserter 
directly on board his ship, without the interposition of a justice 
of the iKtace, as proof of the desertion and of the identity of the 
prisoner can be given' by the captain on taking over the 
deserter and paying the legal fee lor his convejranoe, and as the 
fact of the desertion is established by the application of the con¬ 
sular officer referred to in the Order in Council. 

There is a marked difference in the manner in w’hich English 
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demten on tiie one hand, and fineign deoerten on tile other, «« 
treat ed by the British anthoritiee. Deserters from British ohips 
ore tried by the local magistrates for breach of contract under 
the Shipping Acts, while deserters from foreign ships are not 
tried at all. since everything that relates to the discipline wd 
internal order of foreign ships in British waters appertains to 'the 
competency of the consular representative of the country to 
which the vessel belongs. The assistance accorded by the 
British police is limited by the Act of Parliament of June 17tb. 
1852, to the sending of deserters on board their ships, and, if 
deserters froifl Bussian ships were to be taken before a magis¬ 
trate, they would have to be kept in prison till the moment 
of their appearance bt;forc the bench, and this would exceed the 
police assistance to be accorded in conformity with the aforesaid 
Act. • 

A very strong point to be considered in arriving at a decision 
upon this matter is the fact that in Russia deserters from British 
ships are taken straight on board their vessels by the police, and 
without any intervention on the part of the local law courts. 
The jH-inciple of reciprocity is expressly recognised by art. 137, 
part 1, of the Merchant Shipping Act. 

Owing to the same principle of reciprocity, the unsatisfactory 
and inadequate legal status of the foreign Consuls in Great Britain 
reflects on the position of her own Consuls abroad. The question 
under consideration amounts therefore to whether Great Britain 
does not think that the time has come for her to obtain for her 
Consuls the same satisfactory conditions for the exercise of their 
duties as other civilised States have thought it exix.'dient to 
assure to their Consular rcpre.scntatives. We have, at the begin¬ 
ning of this article, passed in review the reasons of the growing 
importance of the Consular service. Those reasons, which have 
induced the Continental Powers of Europe mutually to regulate 
the legal status of their Consuls, apply equally to Great Britain. 
The civilised States have come into closer contact, their business 
relations and varions other forms of intercourse have expanded 
to a degree which makes it imporatire to increase the cfliciency 
of the Consular service. Of course, it is out of the question to 
grant to Consular officers in civilised States the extensive privi¬ 
leges classed under the term exterritoriality, with which the Con¬ 
suls in Turkey and other non-Christian States are invested. It 
is only required to establish by Consular treaties rules whidi 
would give to the Consular service a firm footing. It is obvious 
that the presence of the Consul in places of importance to inter- 
nationil commerce which are frequently visited by foreigners is 
not only of benefit to the foreignera, but is also of assistance to 
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the local aathotitiea. It would, tht^ore, smbb to be fb 
adwmtage of both aidee to etrengthen the official pontion of the 
Gonaalar officers. The old priiiciple of absolute teiritorial sove¬ 
reignty, which does not adi^t of the ezenase, in any form, of 
the power of a foreign State within the limits of the home State, 
ha^ become incompatible with the requirements of modem inter¬ 
course among civilistid nations. Great Britain has already in¬ 
fringed the [oinciplc of absolute territorial sovereignty by the 
statute of Queen Anne of 1709, which assures to foreign diplomats 
the unhindered exercise of their duties by granting them the privi¬ 
lege of exterritoriality.* She was induced to do so by the require¬ 
ments of the international community of the civilised States of the 
world. This community also calls for the recognition of Consular 
privileges. Of course, it would hardly be possible to grant such 
privileges to Elective ponsular officers, who are nearly always the 
subjects of the State in which they fulfil their functions. A Con¬ 
sular State treaty, which would determine the competency of 
foreign Consuls and formulate their rights and privileges, would 
therefore not introduce a new principle in the Consular relations 
of Great Britain, but would only make them more fitted to serve 
the cause of international intercourse. 

Great Britain has, in the past, avoided as far as possible the 
conclusion of treaties with other States. However, since then 
she has departed from her position of “splendid isolation’’ by 
concluding n. series of State treaties, there now seems no longer 
any reason whatever why she should not, by means of Consular 
treaties, create satisfactory conditions for the exercise of Consular 
duties as other civilised States have found it expedient to do. 

A. Hexxino. 

(1) Bsron A. Heykiiig, VExUnitoruAitt, Shtd sditioa, MeUier-Zinserliag, 
8t. Pstsnburg, 1902, p. 97. 
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A VIEW OP SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES AND THEIR 
PROBLEMS. 

Paw I. 

Tbb editor of tiiia Rbvisw having been good enough to invite me 
to write a paper on thia important subject, which not only 
engages critical attention in Southern Africa, but has so many 
points relating to native races in other parts of the world, I do 
so with the knowledge that it bristles with difficulties of no 
common order, and that those wliose busint'ss it is to confront 
them are much divided as to the best methods to be einpinyed 
in so doing. 

So many>side«I are the questions at issue that a magazine article 
can be exfiected to do little more than touch the fringe of them, 
laying bare certain historical features and facts, and exposing the 
present ftositiun in such a way as to give the render a view from 
which impressions upon the subject may la* formed. 

Of the many problems South Africa has the task of solving, 
those which affect the almrigiiials are, and will continue to be, the 
most enduring, because the process is one of adaptation to the 
circumstances of the time, as well as to an evolutionary order of 
things—that is to say, no finality of solution can with any 
prospect of success be reached by means of any given act or at 
any given date. The variety of status, condition, character, and 
language in millions of crude fieople who became absorbed by 
civilised Governments, differing from each other in nationality 
and thought, at intervals spread over the past ctmturies, has neces¬ 
sitated differential treatment which the {Mirtial development they 
have been undergoing in an intermittent fashion has emphasised 
rather than mitigated. 

In addition to the educate^] and thinking world of South Africa, 
there arc many, especially since the late war which attracted a 
vast number of men from over sc>a, who, by study or travel, have 
become familiar with questions relating to the aboriginals and 
their history; but to the ordinary reader a view of the aubject 
would be imperfect unless some account is taken of that port of 
the general history which treats of the early combat between 
white and black, and the vicissitudes and political trials through 
which iKith passed before establishment of the relations which 
exist between them to-day, 

I propose, therefore, with the object of leading up to an esti- 
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mate of tiie present sitaation, to divide tiw pepn into three 
parts under the following principal headings 

I. Historioal Oeqgnphy : brief story of the conquest; its effect upon esrijr 
odminiitrstion. 

IL Tribal apateiaB: tta progrees of adininiatrstioB: tba *»ng*~*****r ^ ’ 
EvoMcb. 

in. Tba poeitica to^ajr: queatlona of the bour: lines of Javalnjpei^f/^^^:';;:;!. 

I. 

Taking a line south of the Zambesi RivOT, the reputed area 
of the British possessions in South Africa approximates to 900,000 
square miles, carrying a mixed population in round figures of: 
whites, 1,135,000; aboriginals, 4,639,000; other coloured and 
Asiatics, 545,000. * 

Comprised in this area are the following colonies and depen* 
dencies:— 


Ke»pon*ible OoremiHCHt, —I'apc Colonj, Notel and Zululend, Orenga 
River <'oIuny, Tmnevnal, 

Crown Colonie *.—Baaiitoland, BpchuaDalaiid Protectorate. 

Chartered Compamj. —Rbodeaia. 

In the year 1814, after much alternation and confusion, the 
Cape of Good Hope was surrendered to Great Britain. Prior to 
that date the Dutch had peopled the seaboard towns, had estab¬ 
lished a few inland villages, and thrown out a screen of settlers 
engaged in farming along the frontiers of territory occupied by 
barbarian tribes, with whom they frequently came into deadly 
conflict. It was not, however, till 1814 that the natives of South 
Africa felt the force of a ]x.>rmanent civilised administration against 
which they were destined during the next century to expend their 
martial energy stop by step to tho Zambesi. 

Thu process of Euro|H.‘nn adrance was marked by bloodshed, 
and was conspicuous for tlu< sufTorings of the settlers, who were 
exposed to treachery, munler, and rapine. They were not, 
however, daunted by trials and pt'rils, but doggedly moved forward, 
pioneering the way through inhospitable wilds for the eventual 
establishment of settled government. 

In this manner the Kaffirs with whom the pioneers came into 
contact became, after subjugation, either incorporated by tribes 
within appoved areas, or were driven forth, in which case it 
led to the anulgamation of broken clans, who, by a common 
instinct, combined to offer more vigorous resistance to the in¬ 
truders. Kaffir wars were of frequent occurrence, resulting in 

X X 2 



ipiiw'idiMbifkiid luavryloaMi to ttii|.tolttm.; 'Th^ mm- 
''■ 'lift*■rfitoy - tocMfa»ned.<ir:’ firigli»to a.’%.jttif>, totoges^'. ^^Slaqr'-iiniM. 
' 4i times from the giM to seise oovetod lead displayed by white 
soen, who predpiteted troobto by acts oS aggression or aggtaya* 
tion. At intennds, robellions cbancteiiaed by foul murders 
secretly and suddenly sprung upon the peaceful inhabiUhts. 
These had to be suppressed by effective though harsh measures, 
which had the effect of embittering relations, though bringing the 
rebels to subjection. Each rebellion cost the savages their best 
land, as a rule, and tended to bring them more into the fold of 
government. 

The stirring events of these days are graphically narrated in 
Theale’s comprehensive volumes of South African history and 
other standard r^urks and reconls. To them and to l*ratt's* 
Leading Points, a valuable chronological it’cord, I am much in¬ 
debted for references about to be given of certain incidents, which, 
besides being material to the subject, have a (wthetic interest, 
and are not without humour. The incidents will follow in sequence 
of date, being intended to show in particular the course of the 
conquest and the political temper of the times which left its 
mark. 

In 1659, Van Beibeck, the Cl«>vcrnor of the Cupi-, complained 
to the Dutch East India Com|mny that the Hottentots objected 
to the Dutch breaking up the Irt'st land and grass. In rejdy, he 
was told that “ the residency at the C’ajie, producing no return, 
would always be a burden on the Company." Some utterances 
of British statesmen have at intervals resembled this unliappy 
expression. 

“In 1672 the Dutch East India Company made a bargain 
with the Hottentots to exchange the Ca]ie districts for tobacco, 
beads, brandy, bread, and other triffes. These goods were nomin¬ 
ally worth £1,600; their actual value was £9 I'is. 9d.” 

“By a code of laws issued at Cape Town in 1754, any slave 
who raises his hand against his master is to be put to death 
without mercy, and any slave who loiters outside the Church 
doors at service time is to be severely flogged by the Ministers 
of Justice.” Cold comfort for the black man who would learn 
the ethics of the Christian religion. 

In reply to a memorial of 1779 by the early Dutch settlers 
to be granted greater security and the freedom enjoyed by citizens 
of the Netherlands, the Dutch East India Company replied, ” It 
would be a mere waste of words to dwell on the remarkable dis¬ 
tinction to be drawn between burghers whoso ancestors nobly 

(1) Ltading Potnl* « Baulk Afrieau HUtarg. By Edwia A. Fntt. : 

John Homy.) 
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foqg^VHr ooBqae)^flii^fneda^ ^ . ... 

BQc^ iM-art linafBd baii^bBte IMe, vbo hMV keen pttmi^, ;«*; 
maAtffir of gnuse, to have a residence in • lancl ldiiidt.po|[)BM^ 
kae been taken by tbe Sovereign Power, there to gain a livehhood 


a»tilkarB of the earth, taikne, and ehoemakere.” 

]^ot an encouraging asBurance to the intrepid settlers who went 
with their lives in their hands, and whose coniage diBjdayied 
in later history will be handed down to posterity as of the finest 
mettie. 

In 1789 a deputation of Dutch colonists proceeded to Amsterdam 
to protest against the imperious rule of the Dutch East India 
Company, and also “ that they a-cre not allowed to punish their 
slaves at will." 

In 1811 occurred t^c first serious Kaffir Wars, and 1812 saw 
the rise of the Zulu power under Tshaka, who instituted a rigid 
military organisation, extinguishing a great number of small 
tribes, and establishing himself as a despotic ruler. He was 
eventually murdered by his own brother Dingaan. 1817 is con¬ 
spicuous for the appoaranco of tlie warrior chief Mosilekatze, who, 
shaking off the rule of Tshnka, fled northwards to the Transvaal, 
exterminating all tribes found in the way, and eventually proving 
a stubborn foe to the Boers in their Great Trek twenty years 
later. 

In 1819, after a bloody struggle, the Kaffirs who had attacked 
the frontiersmen of Cape Colony were defeated and driven back 
to the Kei River. 

In 1824 a lot of predatory clans were collected by the distin¬ 
guished chief Moshesh and by him consolidated into a formidable 
tribe thenceforth to be known as the Basnto. 1884-6 witnessed 
further invasions of the Cape Colony by Kaffirs, who ravaged 
Orahamstown and surrounding country, killing many Europeans, 
and raiding hundreds of thousands of their stock. 

Simultaneously came a reversal of Imperial policy, resulting in 
the colonial boundary bt'ing moved back from the Kei River to 
the Keiskama, the Kaffirs thus unaccountably regaining land from 
which they had been driven after their raids. 

The same year records the emancipation of slavery, for which 
object tbe British nation awarded twenty millions as compensation. 

Discontented at the turn of affairs, great {Honeering movemento 
were set in motion by the Boers, who preferred the wilderness 
and danger to British rule. 

As lutive questions loomed so largely amongst the grievanoM 
of those who entered upon the Great Trek of 1887, their feelings 
will be better illnstratra by quoting from the declaration of one 
of their iirominent leaders appointed to speak for them :— 
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“ Wa daqMlr," Iw wid, “ cd Hviag Celaiqr from tiiow wUeb 
tbmM it bgr die turbubnt and di eh e w ee l .eoBihiet of vignata wlw .am 
A lio^ to infeet die eountiy ia aniiy iiaii . . 

‘#A eompleln of the awrafn loaean irliU in Iton boeii foreed to enstatai 
bF die emaneipedon of eleTee Hid the TamdcHie Irnn wfakdi hete baea 
HiMted racpeoting them. We oom^ein of the eondnuel qntom of plunder 
nhiob we bare for peaie endured from the KafBte . . . whioh haa deaollted 
the frontier diatricta end ruined most irf tho inhabitanta. 

We eom]dein of the unjuetifiable odium cart upon us b; intoieeted and 
difbonest petaone. under the name of Religiini, «-hosc teatimony ia believed 
in England to the ezciuaion of all evidenec in our favour: and we can 
foreaee aa the leault of thia prejudice nothing but the total ruin of the 
country. 

We are reaedved that wo will uphold the juat principlca ol liberty; but. 
whilat we will take can> that no one ia brought by ua into a condition of 
alavery, we will eatabliah aiii-b regulations us may su|>pioaM crime and 
preserve proper relations between muster and servant. 

We aotemnly declare that we leave this IViInn.V with a desire to lead a 
quieter life than wo liave hitherto hud, . . . We quit lliia Colony under 
the full assurance that the Eiigiisli (ioveriiment has nothing inott; to roquiro 
of ua, and will allow ua to govern ourselves wiihoiit its interfi'ruiiee in 
future. . . . 

We are now leaving the fruitful land of our hirlli in whieli we luive suilered 
enormous losses and eontinual vexation, uud are alsjiit to enter a strange 
and dangerous territory; hut «o go with u firm reliiiiiee on an nll-stviug, 
juat, and merciful (iod. wlioui'wu sbull always (ear and liunildy i-ndcav>iur 
to obey." 

This duclaratiun uf ri;']it.s in its {xithotic terms provides the 
text for 11 voliiiiie of South African history, and is a striking 
commentary iiimn the early ndiitions bftwmni British and Boers. 
It indicates the cleavage then set iip lietweeii the two white races 
on account of the difference of opinion in r<-s|H-ct of the. treatment 
of aboriginals. .\ deep sentiment had Ihs-ii engendered that the 
lives and proix-rty of the settlers were sacrificed to the whims of 
British government. As a result, the emigrant Boers felt them¬ 
selves driven to the adoption of extntnie views regarding the 
necessary attitude towards their inferiors, and it waa in this 
apparently harsh frame of mind that tlii! early laws and regula¬ 
tions for the control of natives wen; conceived and eitrried out. 

Pursuing their adventurous career northwards, the Trekkers 
came into violent collision with the redoubtable Matabcic under 
Mosilekatze, who. after a bkxidy struggle, was hurled headlong 
across the Limpoixi, there to found tho kingdom afterwords 
reigned over by Lobcngula. 

In 1838 occumed the treacherous massacre of Piet Rctief and 
his sixty companions by the Zulus under Dingasn, the mourning 
for which has been reverently maintained every year ainco by 
their kinsmen. Following upon this were two heavy blows struck 
by Zulu armies on the emigrants, the plunder of Natal, and then 
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s despente fight io wfaufii the ssTsgSs foatf4^ tiw T>U*g« 

of ]3Siigasn bamt, And h£i poww 

vuAny of Deoemhar 16lh, dnonidioi ss 

alwEjB been oelebnted apcm that day as a 

njcjicing. 


The war of the Aze in Cape Colony was at its height when 
Sir Harty Smith arrived as High Commissioner in 1847 as the 
mouthpiece of a new policy leading to the constitution of Kaffraiia 
and reHx»!upation of the Kei Valley, which had been abandoned 
twelve years before “ as being contrary to the wishes of H.M. 
Government to extend colonial territories any further.” The 
new policy deprecated, "leaving large tracts to natives where 
Europran influence h§d been or might be exercised,” for carry¬ 
ing out which Sir Harry was eventually rebuked and recalled. 

These changes of front were* naturally perplexing to both whites 
and blacks, more especially as in an earlier despatch from the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies the cause of the Kaffirs against 
the colonists had been upheld in the following words :— 

Through n Icmg series of j-ears the Kaffirs had an ample justification for 
war; they bod to resent, and endeavoured justly, though impotently, to 
avenge a series of encroachments; they had a perfect right to haaaid the 
experiment, however hopelessly, of extorting by force that redress which 
they could not otherwise obtain: and the original justice is on the ude of the 
conquered, and not of the victorious party. 

Under such lashing was the Boer mind worked upon as the 
emigrants endured their sufferings and writhed under murdarons 
attacks in their desire for expansion, which in later years has 
been called "a forward policy,” and which has animated the 
European Pow'ors to struggle for the partition of territory in all 
parts of the world. 

In 1848 the Basuto and adjacent tribes with whom the settlers 
had been in continual conflict were brought under British rule 
by the proclamation of the Orange Biver Sovereignty, causing 
the emigrant farmers to advance further into the interior, sullen 
and aggrieved. This proclamation, which swept in a huge area 
of land, pretentiously " disclaimed any desire or inclination what¬ 
ever on the port of Great Britain to extend or increase ito 
dominions.” The feeling about it is aptly expressed in the sub¬ 
joined extract of a memmandum of the British Besident to 
Governor Sir George Cathcart, of July. 1852:— 

But os if the Proclamation (the miaohief of which hod aiready bean 
noticed) were not euffioientiy an a|iple of diocord thrown into the luhappy 
Sovereignty, there ie a apecdel clause in it to embroil the native and wUta 
inhabitanta . . . tiw effect waa aimpiy to bring the Boer* into eoUiaiaa 
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To Add to the diitmetita of ail paftiea, tho Britiah Gkmta* 
ment entered into a Conation in i8S4 to reoognue the 
pendence of the Orange Free State, and abandcmed the 8«^ 
reignty, leaving the Boera and Baento to settle as beat they 
oonld their future rclationa to each other. The preceding period 
of six yeara had been one of chaos and turmoil, in which the 
native chiefs had successfully played off British and Boers against 
each other. 

The emigrant famuTs had emergeil from it with freedom and 
a large territory gained at the cost of deep anxiety, bloodshed, 
and outraged feelings, whilst the relations liHween them and the 
surrounding natives were much enlbitter<■d^ 

The chief, Moshesh, established himself in a favourable {losi- 
tion. 

To the Boers be n-mained a menace; to General Cathcart 
he posed as a vanquished man humbly set'kiiig pc'aev and friend¬ 
ship, though admittedly he had kept the tr<x>])s at buy and tired 
them out; to his fellow-countrymen he ap}a>aled as a conqueror 
who had held the fort and routed the invaders: to the mis¬ 
sionaries he stood as the champion of those who spn.-ad the 
Christian religion, and at the same time kept up the spirit of 
his followers by encouraging all their traditionnl and wild customs. 

This character-sketch is here introduced iM>t only to show the 
class of native ruler, perhaps rather above the ordinary type, then 
met with, but how their characters were capable of being in¬ 
fluenced by the quarrels between European races and intercourse 
with them. The story of Moshesli, which cannot find a place 
in these pages, is full of romance and clever intrigue. 

Beturning to my outline of events having some bearing on 
native affairs, in 1856 Natal was annexed to tlu? Crown as a 
British colony, in spite of a statement made shortly before by 
the Duke of Newcastle that “ the Queen’s authority had already 
been extended trjo far in South Africa, it being impossible for 
England to supply troops to defend constantly-advancing 
outposts, especially as Cape Town and the port of Table Bay 
wore all she really required in South Africa.” 

The irony of these changes of policy, affecting so much as they 
did the natives, is brought out in a despatch written in 1859 
by Governor Sir George Grey, who, smarting under censure, 
wrote to the Colonial Office ;— 

tmth regard to any necenity wkioli might exist for my removai on the 
ground of not hdidiag the same view upon enential point! of pdiey ■■ 
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In 1861, Zululand, which had witnessed deadly stenggles within 
itself for chieftainship, came under our protection. From that 
year till 1868 the Basuto were engaged in continnal condict with 
the Free State Been, the latter year seeing Basutoland again 
proclaimed British Territory. The absorption of natiTe terri¬ 
tories then proceeds at a great pace. In 1876, Kaffraria was 
annexed to Cape Colony, the Transvaal Bepublic expands on all 
sides, Khama and Montsioa seek British protection for the 
Bamangwato and Baralong tribes, Sekukuni, chief of the 
northern Transvaal ^suto is driven in. Then came the first 
Imperial annexation of the Transvaal in 1877, followed in quick 
succctssion by the revolt of the Cape Colonial Kaffirs, which led 
to incorporation of the Transkei; the British occupation of South 
Bcchuanaland; the Zulu War of 1879 with its disasters, the fall 
of Cetywayo, and shattering of Zulu power rebuilt by him; and 
the Basuto War with Cape Colony, which, after smouldering for 
some time, burst out in 1880, coming, after prolonged hostilitieSr 
to an unsatisfactory conclusion. 

Simultaneously, much uneasiness prevailed in the new 
Transvaal Colony, culminating ere the year closed in an open 
revolt of the Burghers, who speedily laid every British garrison 
under close siege. In 1881 the Transvaal was restored to the Boors 
whilst the colonists and natives had ringing in thdr ears the 
words of Sir Garnet Wolseley, who, as Commander-in-Ghief and 
acting High Commissioner, had solemnly declared:— 

“ ^ long as the sun shines, the Transvaal will remain British 
territory.” 

The natives, bewildered by this war between the white races 
in whoso service they wore employed during hostilities, were not 
nnnatnrally apprehensive of tho result in view of abandonments 
of the past. If British colonists were staggered by the sudden 
changes, tho perplexities of the natives wme worse. By words 
in a Convention they were secured .protection and certain land 
rights. The pledges were, however, never honoured, and, as 
a consequence, their faith in British Government received a rude 
shock. 


In 1888 Cetywayo was restored to Zululand without the power 
to rule, yet expected to control unruly clans, the result bdng 
anarchy and bloodshed. He died shortly after. Intiigoing then 
followed, which ended in the best part of Zululand being ceded to 
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ihe Boers and inowpontad with ^ Booth Afriehn Bepoblie. 
It was not till 1887 that what remidned was fonndly annexed 
as British territory. At this period Swaziland is first promifientiy 
heard of as a hotbed of intrigue and confosion, the outcome of 
the granting by tlw paramonnt chief Umbandine of Concessiqpa 
to adrentorers of everything except the air that was breathed. 
These Concessions included amongst other frivolities the sole 
right to erect and run “ music-halls,” and were subsequently con¬ 
firmed by a Court approved by H.M. Government. By such means 
the Swazis, who had been devotedly loyal to the British, became 
stripped of all they possessid. In the words of Commissioner Sir 
Francis De Winton, “they parted not only with their actual 
territory, but with rights which should only liclong to the Govern¬ 
ment of a country, to a lot of adventurers whose sole object was 
to make money." 

In 1889 a Royal Charter was granted to the British South 
Africa Company, whost' sphere of infiiience extended from the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate northwards, taking in the native terri¬ 
tories bounded by German and Portuguese posst'ssions. 

In 1693 ensueil the first Matabide War. followed in 1894 bj' 
the death of I^obcngula whilst hiding from his imrsuers. Thus 
vanished the last of the great wairior chiefs wlm had exercised 
^uncontrolled despotic power. In 1898 there was a native revolt 
in Rhodesia, suppressed only after some cruel massacres of white 
settlers. Bv’ this crowning act- the whole of British South .\frica 
south of the Zambesi came under effective occ'uimtion and civilised 
government. 

The incidents and events above related arc but a fragment of 
the whole story which I have sketched in this way in order to 
exhibit the process by which the land from the Ca]K! to the 
Zambesi was acquired from the Kaffirs, and how, after their 
subjugation, it came under European settlement. It may be 
termed the triumph of civilisation over barliarism, in the course of 
which both blacks and whites suffered cnieltics, hardships, and 
the pangs of uncertainty, the memories whereof will not easily 
be effaced. None doubted that the inferior race would succumb 
to the superior, and that the ultimate aim would be achieved. 
But few dreamt of the rapid strides to be made in later years. 
All the Great Powers of Europe had become impregnated with the 
fever for “rushing Africa,” and the competition l^ame acute. 

I will now pass on to deal with the more complicated questions 
of government and administration. 

The history of the conquest offers, to my mind, abundant 
reasons for almost every step that has been taken to govern, uid 
for the diverse fonns of administration employed. Under the 
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BritiA iiitg the m anageinerit of the neifife iiwBS wu 
laigely from England. Under the Boer dag E wae dictated^hy 
the men on the spot. For a long period both whites and nativea 
were the victimB of changing policy, reTeraala, and retrocesaionB, 
which were hard to reconcile. It is not surprising, therefore, 
thSt want of continuity dismayed all parties, and conduced in 
some measure to the formation not only of character, but of the 
habit of expediency. If the colonists were mistrustful and dis¬ 
contented, and the native chiefs doubted and coquetted, there was 
every justification. 

Neither was it surprising that the Boer ideas of government 
were moulded by the trials they had gone through and the risks 
they encountered from barbarians who in early days stood to 
them in the proportion of 100 to 1. 

They started on tlfeir pilgrimage to the interior with the deter¬ 
mination to assert and maintain European ascendancy. If their 
early laws were repressive, it was because they felt the stern 
necessity of keeping the upiK-r hand over a wild population, 
between whom and themselves there had been a keen and bitter 
contest for supremacy. 

The form in which the laws were cast may be gathered from 
the fact that for almost every offence, however slight, the penalty 
of flogging was provided; free corporal punishment was regarded 
as essential to the maintenance of discipline, and, in order to 
safeguard the relations between the races from the start, it was 
laid down in the clearest terms that there could be no equality 
between white and black in Church or State; further, that no 
native should hold title to land in his own right. 

Subject to these fundamental principles, the early Dutch laws 
were few and elastic in form compared with the legislation as 
a rule under the British rfgime —a question it will now be con¬ 
venient to examine shortly. 

It will have been seen that the gradual absorption of native 
territories extended over the period from 1814 to 1888; that the 
Oovernments were alternately English and Dutch, speaking dif¬ 
ferent languages, and animated by widely different ideas of the 
management and treatment of natives; that the natives them¬ 
selves conversed in various languages and in many respects were 
not of such identical characteristics and customs as to render 
them amend>le to any common system. It was not likely, there¬ 
fore, in any analysis of early administrative forms and usi^es to 
discover uniformity of law or fwactice. 

But from the beginning it was realised by all Governments 
to be of the highest importance to enact class legislation designed 
for the most part to protect the whites and in a lesser degree to 
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'^^bUeea flag. For inatdooe^lii^GkpeColoiiy which wae under 
the Crown, although the majority of the people wen Dutch w^ 
the Constitution waa promulgated, no restrictHn^was pieced upon- 
the franchise, which was available to all men who could claim 
the property qualification, without distinction of race or colour. 
Again, any person of any nationality or colour could purchase 
and hold land and obtain title. 

But in the Kepublics a coloured person was dcbaired the- 
franchise and the right to own land. 

All States and colonies, however. subsrribi>d to the common 
policy of exacting dim-t taxation from n^fives, whether it be 
called a tax upon land, upon huts, or the person. They have 
further recognised the desirability of depriving the alK>rigina]s 
by legislation of their right to the free uw of spirituous liipiors, 
which were held to be hannfiil, and iirqxised upon them the 
obligation to take out identification {lasses when travelling, as a 
measure of protection against vagrancy and thieving. 

Subject to the colour restrictions in the llcpublics, the general 
system of administration in South Africa was identical in thi>ory, 
though differing in form, according to the cimumstances and 
character of the native people. The Cap*' Colony, whose greater 
experience ivompted the broadening of the basis of native admin¬ 
istration, always inclined to yield in the matter of giving the 
natives fair opportunities and scope for ilevelopm«.-nt, by cutting 
adrift as far as pnicticahlo the ties which iKnind the people to 
their chiefs, thus freeing them from the compulsion to follow 
barbarons habits and customs. 

The result was that the iron rule of chiefs speedily disappeared, 
abhorrent customs fell into disuses and a desire for enlightenment 
came over a section of the people which the Government felt 
bound to satisfy in all rca-sonable ways. One way they ch(»e was 
to cease recognising chieftainship as a medinm of government. 

In the neighbouring colony of Natal, where the martial spirit 
had taken a greater hold upon the imagination of the Zulus, it 
was harder to sever the ties between chieftainship and people 
or to wean them from savage enstoms. Within all living memory 
they had been subjected to a military despotism, established 
originally by Dingiswayo, and perpetuated by usurpers like 
Tshaka, Mosilekatzo, Dingaan, and Panda, who were not even 
of direct descent, each being acclaimed by the people as their 
leader because of his prowess in war. The Zulus were therefore 
saturated with the propensity for fighting and tenacious of an 
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^^raaerro and sanctify aQ tbat ms good in the qniteiia^^ 
while forbidding tyranny, endowing those in anthotify with mimio 
power sufficient to utilise them as instruments of goreniment. 

For comparative purposes it may be assumed that the Cape 
policy opened the door to advance, whereas the Natal code poliigr 
closed it. There is a conflict of opinion as to which was best 
and which was right. It will probably be ruled by later historiaim 
that the expediency of &e moment justified both. But the subject 
will bo referred to again later in this paper. 

The attitude of the Dutch Bepublics was not in keeping with 
cither of the above* policies. The Orange Free State had few 
natives and no serious problems, but the Transvaal had on either 
side of its borders the powerful Zulu, Matabele, and Swazi 
organisations allied to some of its tribes, though the greater 
proportion of its native poimlation, having been broken by the 
warrior caste, were more docile and unable to combine effectually 
for attack or resistance. 

Adapting themstdves to the environment, the Transvaal 
Republic held a middle course, neither distuibing the temperate 
rule of chieftainship, nor enacting a code to regulate the tribal 
system. Their policy was to govern with a minimum of statutory 
law, tolerating the practices of the various native clans so long 
as they were not repugnant to human ideas and peace was pre¬ 
served, the chiefs being used as a medium of government, and 
allowed during good behaviour to manage their own people as 
they liked. The general idea was, in fact, neither to take up 
the burden of too much government, nor to administer a code, 
nor to encourage enlightenment. 

In the next chapter I propose to take some account of what 
lay behind the tribal system, and trace the progress of the natives 
in other drcumstances. 

GODFBEX LaODBN. 


(To be continued.) 




THE CONVERSION OP SIR ANTONY—AND OF HIB 

CRITICS. 

By a Neab Observrb of Both. 

At mjr first meeting with Sir Antony MacDonnell in his official 
capacity as Permanent Under Secretary for Indand, 1 confess 
that my mental attitude was rather that of study of tho man 
than of attention to the details of some trivial matter which 
formed the subjec't of our immediate discussion. 

For there in the room where I had convi-rscd with several 
previous holders of the office, apiwinted as they were by way 
of political or official promotion, sat one who, in the public 
estimation, bad accepted a troublesome and hunissing itosition, 
immeasurably inferior to those ini)iortaut ]xists which he had 
occupied with advantage to the Empire and honour to himself, 
in the most Imperial of all the territories over which the British 
sceptre holds sway. And 1 can readily recall the two questions 
w'hich came naturally to my mind. Why had this ex|H‘rienccd 
servant of the State, after a career which had entitled him to 
ease and rest, accepted a post which would deny him the first 
and rob him of the second? And would the strong man, who 
for thirty-six years had successfully grappled with intricate 
problems of administration in the land of caste, had [>rcsided 
over the destinies of tho swurming |Kipulutions of Bengal and 
Ondh, and faced the turbulent spirits of the Shun States and the 
Chin Hills, would he be able to miIvc the threefold riddle of Irish 
life, t.c., simplification of land tenure, reform of administration, 
and appeasement of the cver-reiteraU'd demand for the provision 
of University Education for Catholics? 

For no one in Ireland imagined for one moment that mere 
cireumscribed sub-secretarial work, and mt^dianiral dim-harge of 
routine duties ordinarily associated with the tAIc t»f tin.* Civil 
S<!rvant would be the limita within which Sir Antony would 
work. When the letters which imssed between him and Mr. 
Wyndham were made public early in the Bcissiun of 1905, and 
Englishmen, with their deep-nirtted adhesion to precedence! and 
custom, held up their hands in horror at tiu; unusual conditiuim 
under which office had been accepted, we in Ireland were not 
amazed at the facts disclosed, but merely sonmwhat gratified to 
find that our first estimate of the aitnation was curiously accurate. 
That it affordf^d material to the militant Irish |iolitician for keen 
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Nor vrete we wroiig in onr ideas as to the broad ..ontiinea of 
the programme whidi was to form the groundwork ot the fntore 
policy. It was folly stated in the correspondence to which I have 
already alinded. 

And as these qnestions passed through my mind I watched the 
man. There was none of the quiet, deliberate, delightfully suave 
manner of Sir David Harrel; no trace of the almost nervous 
caution of Sir Joseph West Bidgeway, with his peculiar habit id 
pulling at his eyebrow; nothing of the bluff style of Sir Bedvers 
Buffer: no resemblance to Sir Bobert Hamilton’s official courtesy; 
but quiet, laconic, almost brusque speech, rather suggestive of 
a Napoleon’s impatient bearing towards a subordinate. At first 
blush it conveyed the imptession of rudeness, which, as con¬ 
versation proceeded, gave way to the feeling that this brief diction 
and almost sphinx-like face covered a character of remarkable 
strength and extreme tenacity. 

1 remember once again studying this sphinx-like expression at 
a function in St. Patrick’s Hall, when Sir Antony was bearing 
the Sword of State in the procession; and I wondered if he 
realised how often in lawless days that emblem of government 
hod loin idle, with the dust ^aily thickening on its velvet scab¬ 
bard, or had ixirhaps, in a moment of panic or of ill-judged 
determination, been drawn only to be wielded by clumsy hands 
swinging it wildly through the air, missing in consequence the 
heads of the chief offenders, and faffing heavily upon the weak 
shoulders of their less culpable disciples. 

And if the need should arise, how would he wield it? for it 
was impossible to look upon him as one who would take no share 
in its handling. The question was justifiable, for the triple 
problem which he came to face is rich in material for agitation 
and disturbance, possessing in each section one peculiarly similar 
characteristic, i.e., that of duality of interest. 

It is customary to speak of the "evils of dual ownership’’ 
in land tenure, so aptly summed up by Lord Beaoonsfield (I 
think) as the interests of the “ casual owner and the legal 
occupier ’’; and all recent land legislation in Ireland, culminating 
in the great Purchase Act of 1903, has been directed to^rda a 
removal of that evil. That tlie owner suffered in pocket by the 
creation of State-protected tenancy, and once again, though in 
a lesser degree, by the creation of State-aided peasant proinietor- 
ship, is to the ordinary English politician, and to most Englidi 
statesmen, one of those unfortunate necessities which are the 
necessary concomitants of the great benefits of British rule. 
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can be aolved. 

Bat what Great Britain fails to aee ia that dual interest ahd 
cash are the main features underlying the remaining two riddira : 
i.e.. Government and higher Catholic Education. 

For in Government the Union represents the interest of the 
casual ruler, the Irish vote that of legal control by the opinion 
of the majority, while Ix'hind the whole question looms large the 
financial relations of the two islands. Great Britain ever seeks 
to prove that she, as predominant partner, has the right to fix 
the price of Imperial credit and protection. Ireland, Unionist 
and Nationalist, is ever asserting that the rent of Imperialism is 
a burden beyond her natural fiscal capacity, a restriction upon 
her proper interiul development, and a breach alike of the treaty 
of Union and of financial equity. 

To face this problem upon the same lines as I.aind T^rchasc 
means that the sacrifice of sentimental oamership would fall upon 
the electorate of Great Britain, and, more than that, that the 
cost of Empire would have to be l>ome in a great(>r degree than 
now in the same quarter, not by a philanthropic pledging of 
credit but by the actual disbursement of cash. This Intb^r con* 
dition, coming as it does with a “ may I come in? " tap at the 
pocket of the Britisher. Imperial sometimes in sentiment, seldom 
in disbursement, is the crux of the whole question. But England 
would do well to bear in mind that, just us the gradual increase 
of the grip of the tenant upon the land made riic extinction of 
the superior interest (the landlord's) an urgent necessity, so every 
step tou’ards Home Itulc brings inevitably nearer the day when 
her superior political interest must be rendered impotent if not 
altogether abolished. 

I%e third problem, that of higher Catholic Education, namely, 
the Eatabliriiment of a Catholic University, again produces the 
dual futor, that of clerical control and lay interest. It is as 
certain as the law of gravity that, given such a Univenity, duality 
of interest would precipitate, first a period of inutility, then a 
period of conflict, then a solution by means of abolition of dual 
control. Twenty years ago Ireland might have accepted whote- 
heurtedly a Catholic University with Ecclesiastieal control 
supreme. But since those days she has gone far into the regtons 
of independent thought, and no University of that calibre now 
would Ik aught else but a meagrely inhabited inatitution. Clericat 
control in higher education, wfai^ the Boman Cbureh aeeka in 
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the mind of the Irishman free from/ theories ^dangerons to true 
religion, is anathema to many and‘ihany an inquisitive Catholic 
son of Erin. The establishment of any Ca&dho Univeruiy 
means the preUminaries of a great lay and clerical duel, in vrhicb 
the double interest will assur^ly, if straws show the blow of the 
wind, be terminated in the ultimate victory of the laity. 

Behind this question, too, lies the shadow of-the money bag. 
The Briton may soften his heart for a raid on an Irish fund; he 
will scarcely harden it to the extent of laying down the where¬ 
withal himself; and it is questionable whether Irish funds will 
stand much more plundering without the infliction somewhere of 
gross injustice. 

It is characteristic t>f Sir Antony that, conversant as he un¬ 
doubtedly was with the broad features of these problems (for 
he not only followed them during his Indian service, but gave 
such marked expression to his views as to earn some very 
definite nicknames), he should have plunged head and shoulders 
at once into the maelstrom in which they were whirling 
round. 

The while be set forces in motion, or allied himself with forces 
already moving in the direction of a solution of the land tenure 
question, he applied himself with vigour to a study of the 
co-ordination and control of the existing form of Irish administra¬ 
tion, and of means by which some of the aspirations of those 
whom, in a well-meaning moment, but with ill-judged phrase— 
for (unintentionally, no doubt) he hurt the feelings of many an 
honest and convinced Unionist—he styled " the best Irishmen.” 

And in dealing with existing adminietration he laboured under 
a grave disadvantage, for he had to handle the problem of con¬ 
stitutional government, while his mind by long training and 
experience was cast in a bureaucratic, almost autocratic, mould. 
Methods suited to the Legislative Council of Bengal early irritated 
semi-independent Boards or indepondent officials, and in no 
country is appreciation of the dignity independent action so 
marked as in Ireland. He failed, too, to realise that the accepted 
formula of the Irish sense of proportion is the exact reverse of 
that which generally obtuns in less impulsive communities, that 
the provincial is greater in Ireland than the Imperial, and that 
the parochial transcends in importance the provincial. He knows 
it now, because, being an Irishman, he is quick to tumble to 
the peculiarities of his own countrymen, and does not, Iflre so 
many visitors from the east of St. (leorge’s Channel, refuse to 
see or to believe that wfaidi eyes and senses tell him. He is 
now aware that a dinner in the village of Ballyriot in eommemora- 
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tion of some aixteenth-ceiituiy bnwl will take pride of place in 
the Nationalist joumals before an acooont of the presentation 
of the freedom of Asia to an Alexander the Great. And, knowing 
it, he has acquired a useful sense of the topsy-turreydom of Ir^ 
proportion. 

But he did not reriise it when he began his task, and so early 
in his ofBcial days he rubbed many a back the wrong waiy. Sharp 
things were stud in country districts, curt notes were addressed 
to him by officials whose rooms adjoined his and who thought 
that their {BerogatiTes were being trenched upon. 

And all the while he laboured on, deep in the idea born of 
true patriotism and conception of duty, to make his later life 
happy by a knowledge that he was doing something for his native 
land within the limits of that Imperialism 'bf which he had been 
so great an apostle. 

I heard him speak one day at a meeting when he laid stress 
upon the necessity of observing certain uncontroversial theories. 
All of a sudden the man changed, and looking to the for end of 
the room as if scanning the horizon, with a curious far-off, wistful 
look in his eyra, he alluded to the light of the promise of better 
things which was breaking in the ffim distance, and just gave 
one brief glimpse of that romance of character, which he generally 
so severely represses in himself, and which on this occasion dis¬ 
appeared as quickly as it came. And so it is that very early 
in his tenure of office he came within the range of criticism, 
sharp, bitter, acrimonious, and sometimes cruelly unjust in its 
severity. Even where it was merited, it lost all effect by its 
utterly disproportionate estimate, alike of act and of motive. 

There is in Dublin a great social institution, nominally non¬ 
political, but virtually typical of one division of Irish thought. 
Within its walls are to be found representatives of the great 
professions, importaut and unimportant Government officials, 
past servants of the State, present holders of office, and powerful 
connections with Press influence. Its atmosphere is a curious 
mixture of progresmve thought and of a hatred of anything new, 
of a sober Liberalism and of a lock-jaw Conservatism. On 
almost any subject, if the inquirer knows to whom to turn, ho 
can find out whatever he may want to learn, so broad is the 
general distribution of well-read information and mental acquire¬ 
ment. 

Its long dining-room at luncheon hour is, as it were, a type 
of that representative assembly which a little over a century ago 
controlled the destinies of Ireland. That power has passed, and 
its place has been occupied by the less us^l faculty of dironie 
criticism. 
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To appreciate the extent of thia faculty,' it is neoeaaary to 
understand tiiat, in addition to those who are there distu^uished 
by talrat and eenrice, there are also to be found men who have 
seen ]ittle,'.perhaps none, of Bmpire—whose opinions have been . 
fofmed frequently in the mould of an unhealthy provincialism, 
and that these are the most ready to sum up at sight, regardless 
of record, the abilities of everyone and anyone upon whom they 
may wish to air their views. 'It can'therefore be readily guessed 
that, before very long, the fire of the criticism of this august 
assembly was heavily levelled at the unfortunate Under Secretary. 
In addition to well-directed aim by trained hands, early Victorian 
muzzle-loaders, heavy guns portentous in appearance, but a bit 
worn in the rifling, modem leaflet loaded quick-firers, arms of 
every ^de, even squibs were brought to bear. He was a man 
of no ability, he was pandering to the forces of rebellion, he 
was another Binucini or he was a modem Tyrconnel, he wished 
to be dictator, ho was a schemer of the first order, all thia and 
much more was said. On no occasion until the disclosure of the 
correspondence in Parliament did I over hear it admitted that 
liis motives were good and his hands were clean, and then, in 
8]>itc of that strong evidence, were those concessions sometimes 
only grudgingly made. 

It may be gathered from this that criticism in this quai'tcr is 
of the sharp, sometimes vitriolic, type; how much so may bo 
judged by the following incident. The topic under discussion 
was the want of unanimity prevailing between the members of 
a (%rtain triumvirate controlling the affairs of an important Irisli 
department. One is an official of Indian experience, of somc- 
w^t Socialistic agrarian views, a selection of Sir Antony’s; 
another is a far-seeing man of considerable brain power, in¬ 
timately acquainted with the light and shade of Irish life, but 
of a pessimistic frame of mind, and with a tendency to study 
antagonism of character rather than to seek for points of recon¬ 
cilement. The third is a paradoxical amalgamation of cleverness 
wanting in ability, and of ability wanting in cleverness. Alluding 
to the three, an Irishman of prominence remarked that to see 
them at work was like watching two monkeys in an advanced 
stage of pneumonia, trying to control a rlunoceros in the prime 
of life. The simile, it is necessary to add, was only intended 
to refer to the point of comparative strength. It would be 
unwise to indicate the individual application of the zoological 
parallel. . . 

It is strange to reflect how much oil this has changed now,’ 
how some men who scowled at his name now familiar^ aflnde to 
*' Antony Pat," how his severest critics in tiiis centra ^ oritkum 
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point to as the only strong man in Ireland, and fervently 
fiypiypa the hope that he may stay where he is. 

But surely it is stranger to ponder upon the fact that criticism 
was at its severest point when the Land Purchase Bill, the 
salvation of so many, was in process of Parliamentary discnssidn, 
and almost equally severe when it had become an Act. Though 
Mr. Wyndham’s name is for ever associated with that great 
measure, it is common knowledge that Sir Antony had a large 
part in framing the suggestions embodied in it. That fact will 
be patent to anyone who will take the pains to study the Bill as 
it appeared in its earlier stages, in which form it contained pro¬ 
visions of a singularly Asiatic flavour, notably those referring to 
powers of mortgage. In addition to which it is well to remember 
that its monetary fcatui-es, based as they were upon high credit 
and low rates, disturbing, almost dislocating, an already nervous 
money-market, would never have had the ghost of a chanco of 
acceptance by Parliament had there not been a feeling of faitli 
in the new sphere of broad statesmanship which the man in the 
street believed to underlie the policy of the Irish Oflicc, an idea 
that from the better agrarian conditions resulting government 
would be made cheaper and a more peaceable social state obtained. 
Some Irishmen, however, can never lose sight of the fact that 
the problem as I have urged is threefold, and that behind Land 
Purchase lay the consideration of reforms containing a probable 
weakening of the Imperial Union and a step tantamount to the 
establishment and endowment of the Buman Catholic religion. 

On both these points Sir Antony was believed to have advanc'od 
views and to possess a powerful iiifliKmcc over Mr. Wyndham. 
Few were content to leave him to tiy, as he has tried, to find his 
own solutions, and thus to discruver the difiiciilties. Few wen- 
ready to grant him that faculty of reason which all were ready 
to arrogate to themselves. He has attempted iMith tusks, and 
has learned much more than he is generally credited with. Tlie 
story of the Irish Councils Bill, familiarly known as “ Devolu¬ 
tion," has doubtless taught him that there is no half-way house 
between Union as foreshadowed at Lismore in the twelfth 
century, and absolute independence as claimed for Ireland by 
every agitator since the day when the incorporation of the Cross 
of 8t. Patrick completed the Union Jack. Nor lias it escaped his 
shrewd mind that any measure weakening the bond of Union is 
likely immediately to recruit the ranks of those who clamour for 
an independent Ireland, by the addition of those who would 
prefer to solve the whole problem by seeking to control the forces 
within the gates, rather than by proclaiming an old-time adhesion 
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to thoM which are without, an important feature not to be kwt 
eight of. 

A certain visit to Belfast, and a diecnseion with thoee who lead 
Preabyterian thought in that centre of industry, has home in 
upon him that the real basis of the Presbyterian attitude upon 
higher education is not that of sectarian jealousy, but a fixed and 
unalterable resolve to aim at the most absolute &eedom of all 
educatioA, primary, secondary, intermediate, and nnivenity. But 
the process has been gradual; conversion is not to be found in 
Ireland with the suddenness which characterised a certain his* 
torical trip to Damascus. And, not granting him this faculty of 
reason nor this capacity to recognise difficulties when he met 
them, his critics left no point of attack untried. Nor did they 
treat him as a solitary foo; Mr. Wyndham was looked upon as 
his firm ally, as a ^sionary and a dangerous politician of con¬ 
summate daring and pernicious programme. To this day Mr. 
Wyndham is more severely condemned than Sir Antony, and 
(paradoxically) largely because he is regarded os the political Irish 
godfather of the only strong man of these feeble days. 

It is depressing to reflect that this wave of antagonism and 
bitter criticism should have resulted from the conscientious efforts 
of two men, who, abandoning the traditional and mischievous 
imlicy of divide et impera, applied themselves, more than any at 
their predecessors, honestly, heart and soul, to an earnest,en¬ 
deavour to disentangle the intricate skein of the Irish question; 
and it is but bare justice to say that a closer study of the situation 
and a clearer insight by the critics into the historical soil in wbidh 
the tap roots of the problem lie would have been productive 
of a more generous attitude, and consequently have had a different 
effect. But the nature of the Irishman is ever to seek oppor¬ 
tunities for the exercise of criticism; his mind is rather more 
inclined to suspicion than to confidence, to analysiB rather than 
to acceptance of formula. 

The story of the events which culminated in the separation of 
Mr. Wyndham and Sir Antony is dramatic—almost tragic in its 
exemplification of a mutual misunderstanding arising entirely 
from a mutual confidence of the firmest kind. The pitiable point 
of it is that an opportunity presented itself at a psycholc^^l 
moment for placing the terms upon which Sir Antony took office 
upon a sound footing, that the occoaon was allowed to pass, and 
that the conditions ultimately became public in a moment of such 
politiciil passion and entanglement that a breach of the bond 
politically uniting the two men became an unhappy necessity. 

During the progress of the Land Purchase Bill, sod Blmost 
right up to the moment when the Devolution prefects of the 
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ooontiy, it was interestingi abnort badnating, to observe 
intiinate and friendly relationB which nnited them. 

The courteons, courtly bearing of the one, senior in political 
ofSce bnt junior in yean .and Imperial experience, towi^s tbe 
rugged servant of Empire, with his long record of distingoirited 
service, was set off by the marked deference of the latter, who 
had learned how to rule himself as well as othen. The storm of 
criticism seemed to play round their heads without disturbing a 
hair. To Sir Antony it seemed ridiculous. Well indeed it 
might, fm- when it was at its highest, n'hen the handful of people 
in this country were discussing his motives and abilities, tbe 
sculptor’s chisel was busy in London shaping a groat statue of 
him, subscribed for by a grateful population who desired to 
commemorate in some lasting form, in one of the great provinces 
of India, their appreciation of his work and character. Contrast 
could hardly go further. But a favourable opportunity for ex¬ 
plaining the terms upon which he accepted office passed, once 
and for all, when the Land Act became law, without reference 
being made to his part in shaping or influencing the ideas under¬ 
lying that measure. As the Bill drew nearer to the closing 
stages in the Commons, compliments were paid in the House 
from all quarters to the policy it embodied, and to tbe tact with 
which it had been framed and handled in debate. The close of 
the committee stage was marked by a storm of congratulation; 
the third reading brought out even more emphatic expressions of 
praise. 

But the night the third reading was carried in tbe House of 
Commons, Mr. Wyndham, in his capacity as Minister in attend¬ 
ance during the Boyal Visit to Ireland, was absent from the 
closing scene. Mr. Balfour wound up the debate, and while 
expressing bis gratification at the pleasant things which had been 
said, added a few on his own account. In the Parliamentary 
Notes of a great journal it was stated that he had paid a high 
tribute to those responsible for the measure. I looked through 
the speech and expected to find some reference to the Under 
Secretary. It was not there. Perhaps it would have been un¬ 
constitutional and contrary to precedent, but so were the terms 
of Sir Antony's appointment—so that a further new departure 
in a moment of general exaltation would not have been alt^other 
out of place. 

A brief reference to Sir Antony’s assistance, a simple allusion 
to the fact that he bad been given a more free hand than his 
predeccasora,. a declaration that without that concession it would 
have been impossible to have so moulded the elements of con- 
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not hftve pftaa^ ftitogether without critiaiBn/imaU ftt least have 
made the 10OS dibAele nolikely, if not impoaeiMe; jU oeriainly 
would have spared Mr. Wyndham from subsequent eventSi and 
the Oovemment of the day from that oensore upon the Under 
Secietaiy which left such an‘unpleasant impression bdiind it. 

But Mr. Wyndham was absent, leceiTing in Ireland during 
the Boyal visit a greeting markedly cordial, and cl«irly intended 
to convey the appreciation which the mass of Irishmen enter¬ 
tained for his great and successful effort. 

He cannot be blamed for the omission; the psychological 
moment did not fall into his hands. 

At that time we only saw the success of the effort, and the 
impression it made upon the public mind was great. I wonder 
if the ex-Chief Secretary remembers the remarkable reception 
which was given him t^ night he appeared at the Command 
Perfonuance at the Theatre Boyal. 1 watched it from a place 
quite close to him with great interest. 

Satisfaction at the passing of the measure and sanguine hopes 
of its pacifying effect soon, however, gave way to grumbling and 
murmur. The Irish Beform Association was again at work, and 
this time its objective was internal reform, or the Devolution 
upon a local body of the discharge of Irish affairs. At first few 
treated the movement seriously, for it was in the hands of well- 
meaning men, some of whom are not altogether regarded as 
possessed of consistency or stability. StiU', rumours multiplied 
and type-written constitutions were circulated. I had Hie acci¬ 
dental privilege of studying one draft, consisting of query and 
answer, and as far-reaching as any Home Buie measure well 
could te. Mr. Wyndham was said to be coquetting vrith the 
proposals. Sir Antony to be inspiring them. « 

At last the mount^n laboured and produced a curious animal. 
It bore some signs of Asiatic origin. In a weak voice it pleaded 
for the privilege of bearing a small burden, but its limbs were 
evidently framed for a heavier load; its rodent teeth, visible at 
birth, had all the qualities necessary for attack upon the roots 
of Empire; its frame seemed capable of great growth with a 
little nursing, but we were assured that it would tamely submit 
to being tied up with a small piece of red tape. Its appearance 
belied that probability. It was greeted with a choras of con¬ 
demnation. Home Rulers tied kettles to ito toil; strong men 
journeyed from the north armed with pfsrtions of the Giant’s 
Causeway by way of missile, little boys threw mud, the mob 
squirted ink at it. There arose whispers that it had been 
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offieialljr ngistered in the mixed clan at the politioal stud book, 
and men called far the entry farm. That form, it was freely 
mmonred, came from the Oovemment Offices at the Castle; the 
document was typed by an official typewriter 11 

Then the storm rose. Mr. Wyndham was absent abroad by 
medical advice, with orders to re^ no letters or newspapers,, an 
order, to my knowledge, he obeyed. That story did not find 
favour with his critics. It was a mere excuse; he had arranged 
it all before he started, and wished the public to get accustomed 
to the animal’s appearance before his return. This and many 
other unjustifiable, and 1 fear I must add most malicious, things 
were said. He returned, and immediately penned his letter of 
disavowal to The Times, pointing with unerring instinct to the 
defects of the proposal. Years before (in the Nineteenth 
Century), I believe, he had prophesied.the possibility of a 
measure of Devolution being brought forward, and in a powerful, 
clear-sighted article had indicated its inherent danger. I met 
him within a few hours of his landing. I found him amazed 
and depressed. " It has,” he said, in a tone of heavy and 
genuine regret, “ put back the clock in Ireland far many years.” 
A prophetic remark 1 

How was it, then, that the man in whom he had reposed so 
much confidence perpetrated this error? for error it was. The 
answer is simple. The latitude enjoyed by the Under Secretary 
from the inception of his work had been misconstrued. En¬ 
couraged by the success of the Land programme, he had pro¬ 
ceeded to the disentanglement of the rest, and, reading in a broad 
way the terms of the correspondence preceding acceptance of 
office, had wandered in all honesty of motive beyond the limits 
those letters nebulously indicated. 

And the tact and caution displayed by Sir Antony in working 
within that latitude up to this disastrous moment had had a 
soporific effect upon the Chief Secretary’s watchful control. 

Mutual confidence of the deepest kind had, in fact, produced 
mutual misunderstanding of a calamitous character, yet a mis¬ 
understanding which cannot leave in the mind of anyone 
oequunted with the inner facts anything in the nature of a 
suspicion of the motives or truth of either of the chief actors. 

Mr. Wyndham resigned—Sir Antony remained, but his dis¬ 
missal or removal was loudly howled for. Letters were written 
to the new Chief Secretary be^ng him to use his influence to 
get some more curcomspect official; fierce attacks were made upon 
him, and all to no avail. 

Liberals did him the uncomfortable honour of coupling his 
name with their policy. " MacDonnellism,” they said, was the 
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programme, and yet it is an open aeoret that the strength of 
“ MacDonnellic ” ideas npon the firm administration of tito law 
have not been altogether in accord with the present programme. 

While some politicians refused to recognise the erils of cattle 
'Ifaiiqw, he spoke out strongly against it; while others dared not 
dSenSSiny Nationalist, he curtly infonned a voluble priest who 
gave evidence before one of the CommissionB npon which he sat 
that he would not “ give twopence for his opinion ”; the eoclesi- 
astic, aghast at the trenchant nature of the remark, taking refuge 
in the ambiguous formula, “ Oh, you’re welcome.” But if he 
has been slowly converted to the need of drastic administration 
of the law in this country, his conversion npon Devolution has 
been of a more sudden kind, for he has learnt by one event 
that between Union and Independence there is no possible hedf* 
way house, and that the Irish Nationalist ever sets his fare 
towards the goal of an unfettered Irish State or Bepublic. He 
has discovered that if any proposal trenches in the minutest 
degree upon the prerogatives of the Catholic Church, the Church 
can secure, for the present at least, its rejection. He has found 
that the promises of Members of Parliament—self-styled leaders 
of the people—are valueless, because in reality the people are the 
imymasters and leaders of the members. And these truths came 
in upon him with a rush when the Convention in Dublin rejected 
the Councils Bill; rejected it at the bidding of men one or two 
of whom luul a few days, almost hours, previously expressed to 
him the opinion, if not given the promise, that it would go 
through; rejected it at the suggestion of some who were stated 
to have arrived at Kingstown with typewritten speeches of 
approval in their pocket. And one of the causes of rejection was 
the question of police control. It was owing to Sir Antony's 
firm attitude that that was excluded from the Bill. But, wl^ 
one admires the man's firmness, one must fall foul of his logic. 
If a people is fit to be entrusted with the management of internal 
affairs, it is fit to administer the force which is the sanction 
behind the law. The converse is obvious. 

It is rumoured that ho contemplates being connected with a 
fresh attempt. I doubt it. In any event a fresh measure must 
be so far rreching by reason of its stride towards independence 
as to require the consideration of the whole British eler^rate. 

Of University }woposals he has seen enough to become 
converted to the fact that it is not to be dismiased with 
an afternoon tea-party speech such as that which ushered 
in the Bryce programme. But perhaps the two factors which 
more than anything else have converted his critics to a firm belief 
in his straightforwardness, independence of character and 
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Btnngth, were his ettitude oo tin oocaBion of tlw police itrike 
in BdfiMt, and the romoan of hia news upon the necessity of 
drastio steps if lawlessness oontinaed to develop in the country. 
In the latter case he is said to have urged his opinion with 
great persistence. Certain it is that dnriiig his absence in 
America the country went from bad to worse. Seldom have Bhe 
law officers of the Crown in Ireland appeared in a more ridicnlonB 
light than during that period. The whole machinery of adminis* 
tration seemed to be disjointed by the absence of a firm, strong 
hand. His capacity for dealing with trouble was markedly dis¬ 
played during the Belfast police strike. Mutiny in that city 
showed itself on a Friday, and on Saturday. On the Monday 
morning he had drafted the main lines of the proclamation which, 
signed by the Lord Lieutenant, appeared on the following 
Thursday. By Monday evening he had arranged with the 
military authorities the details of the necessary movements, 
using no intermediate channels and wasting no time in passing 
his ideas through other departments. He followed up this with 
his diplomatic work in Belfast, settling the industrial strike, 
gaining such gratitude from employer and employed alike that 
a leading Orangeman remarked to me, "If Antony Pat would 
stand for any Division in Belfast to-morrow, we would put him 
in with flying colours.” 

And this in a city where a year before they would have asked 
nothing better than to have had his skin stretched upon a party 
drum 11! 

And so he has come to learn that while Irishmen are not all 
irreconcilable partisans, neither are the wings of the problem 
mere blocks to be dumped down here and there upon patchwork 
foundations of British dialk and Irish limestone, but sections of 
a great, comprehensive structure which can only be firmly erected 
upon a well-set footing of either one or the other. 

And what of his critics? Many have learnt, others are learn¬ 
ing, that Imperial service is a great factor in mental development, 
and that a dozen years of Irish Administration, even if marked 
by a decoration for some piece of useful work, do not of necessity 
create an infallible critic; that straightforward motive is quite 
consistent with incorrect appreciation of events, and that a man 
is not to be incontinently blamed because he takes time to learn 
the direction of currents strange to him, but familiar to those 
who have known them from childhood; that unjust criticism 
speedily develops into malice, and that a sense of jffoportion 
is an ever necessary mental ingredient in the critic; and, fitudly, 
that many years of honest service to the Empire constitute a 
strong claim to courtesy and to generous forbearance in moments 
of strain and difficulty, and even of possible miscalculation. 



THE EDUCATION BILL: THE SECULAB SOLUTION. 

• 

Oncb more our education system has crumbled and has to be 
rebuilt. The rains have descended and the winds have beaten 
upon the fabric of 1902, and where sectarianism was used in 
building it up, it has fallen. What hopes can we have that the 
proposed new building will be any more stable than the old? 
Is there any stability possible on a sectarian compromise? It 
is just over a hundred years since Mr. Whitbread was baffled, 
mainly by sectarian influence, in an attempt to lay the foundation 
of national'education; it is over ninety years since the education 
controversy settled down hopelessly into sectarian ruts; and yet 
Covemments refuse to face the facts. 

The history of education in this country means nothing at all 
unless that there can be no compromise upon the religious diffi¬ 
culty. The lion will neither lie down with the lamb nor allow 
it to browse peacefully on a common domain. The Noncon¬ 
formist will not consent to denominational schools being put 
upon the rates; the friends of denominational schools will not 
accept undenominational teaching as a settlement; and our 
Ministers, afraid to educate public opinion and deraid of courage, 
produce legislation, not to settle things, but temporarily to tide 
Governments over difficulties. Th^ please nobody; they decide 
nothing; they do not shield themselves from defeat. 

It is time that Oovemments dealing with the education question 
made up their minds that they can only settle it on one of two 
princiides. They must either admit denominationalism or they 
most reject it, and when they are facing this situation they 
must, once for all, banish from their minds the happy delusion 
that Cowper-Templeism is undenominationalism. It is not. It 
is denominationalism of the first water. Cowper-Temple teaching 
in one public school removes from every dear-thinldng mind, and 
from every mind aware of modern religious controvert, the feeling 
that it is right to forbid in some other public school tire use of a 
High Church catechism. The Government must not take its re¬ 
ligions dogmas from its political followers and declare that some 
creed is common and fundamental to all other credal forms for no 
other reason than that political followers think that it dmnld 
he so. 

This is perhaps only "logic,” and his Majesty’s present 
advisers suspect logic as much as they do the public-house; but 
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all the same, they aro the {toythingB of 'what is not inaocuzately 
oalled the " logic of events.” The logic of events has defeated 
every attempt to settle the religions difficulty in education on 
any basis hitherto tried; the logic of events bribed Mr. Birrell’s 
Bill from the politual stage, and laughed at the poor House of 
Commons going through its fruitless treadmill ezerdaes in 10Q8. 
Mr. McKenna, loss ardent than Mr. Birrell, and sobered by the 
disastrous rebuff which Mr. Birrell received when he ran full tilt 
•at our educational experience, has bowed slightly to this logic, 
and seeks to get out of Mr. Birrell's difficulties by creating again 
a dualism in our education system. Mr. McKenna pays homage 
to the logic of events by sanctioning contracting-out with a high 
State grant. That is his only alternative. 

It is of very minor importance for my present purpose to ask 
how people who conscientiously object to rates being spent on 
denominational education conscientiously acquiesce in taxes being 
BO spent, and how those who consider that the principles of 
individual liberty are violated when denominational tests are 
imposed on tcadbers of rate-aided schools agree that such tests 
niay very properly be applied to teachers in tax-aided schoola. 
All that 1 am concerned in pointing out is, that so long as we 
compromise with denominational teaching, the educational effi¬ 
ciency of our schcxrls must suffer, and wo must wink at inferior 
contracted-out schools struggling to keep the lamp of denomina¬ 
tional teaching burning. These schools will have to be allowed 
to charge fees. They will, therefore, become the haunts of the 
more petty-minded i>eoplc who desire their children to remain 
“select”; they will fix an unlovely spirit of snobbishness just 
in those classes that are most benefited by a jmblic school 
training; they will revive an antimacassar and sampler epoch in 
our elementary education; and every objection which one can 
take to the contracted-out schcxil from the point of view of civic 
ethics is reinforced by the fact that its education will probably 
be in keeping with that ethics. It will really not belong to our 
educational system, in spite of Government examinations; it will 
lag behind in the development of our educational methods and 
institutions; it may always command devoted teachers, but it will 
not command the best. This will be all the more injurious to 
the children attending these schools, because since 1902 a process 
of organising the educational grades has begun, and the linking- 
up of the kindergarten with the university by scholarship and 
prize will be continued through the most efficient schools, which 
in practically every case will be the public ones. Thus, whilst 
Mr. McKenna prides himself in his freedom from servitude to 
logic, he has to pay as the price for his delusion a recognition of 
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contracting-oat, of " select ” but inferiw schoole, of school fees, 
and of all the ednoational inefficieiicies and errors they entail. 

Moreover, if the contentions of those who demand that religioas 
education should be attempted in public schools are valid, it is ^ ' 
lAelesB to think of abandoning all tests for trachms. The * 
managers of schools which have only one teacher cannot indulge 
their teachers with conscientious objections, and the percentage 
of teachers employed in schools with a larger staff, who can be 
excused religious instruction, must be very small. Indeed, there 
is much to be said against granting such excuse. For the teacher 
wh^does not take these lessons mmd be regarded by the children 
as a special person. He never can be a nonentity in his school; 
his peculiarities must affect his relations with the children. To 
exempt a teacher faom giving Scripture lessons is not merely 
allowing him to stand aside; it is recognising an aggressively 
expressed opposition on his part to the accepted order. liet us 
draft our schemes of Bible teaching in the broadest and least 
dogmatic moulds we can, we still impose upon our teachers a 
religious test—to some a test of sincerity, and to others one of 
insincerity—as the Thirty-Nine Articles were whilst they had 
tf> l>e signed ntx>n admission to our ancient universities. 

If teachers are to give Scripture lessons, they ought to believe 
what they are teaching. A Unitarian, equally with a Positivist 
or an Agnostic, cannot teach the Ijondon Education Committee 
syllabus properly, whilst the influence of a teacher who believes 
indifferently will be more deadly than that of one who does not 
believe at all. We are to have sincerity and keenness in the 
teaching of every subject on the time-table, except that which 
demands the greatest degree of l>oth conviction and enthusiasm. 

Teachers occasionally confess on this subject, and their confes¬ 
sions are terribly gruesome. This is an example. The letter 
was published in a weekly journal. Democracy, some half-dozen 
years ago. “ One does lose,” wrote a teacher. “ a certain amount 
of self-respect in standing before a class and teaching for truth 
what one beliov^ to be false. But ... I ask myselt: Why 
be honest? Why trouble at all about the matter? The Scripture 
lessons occupy but little time, after all, and the harm done caimot 
amount to much. . . . One must get a living somehow." This 
is very horrible. It docs not represent the average conduct of 
tethers by any means, but there it is. Speaking in the House 
of Iiords on July 26th, 1606, the Archbishop of Canteibury, refer¬ 
ring to another letter written by a teacher on bow diflBcnlt it is to 
impart religions instruction through the school authorities, and 
containing this sentence, “ Bible teaching, if such there must be, 
is the work of parsons; let teachers say ' Away with it,* ** said : 
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“ Mypoiiit is not to oondenm him; for nqing ^^t he believee, 
but to point out that he is not mer^ the he^ of a higher grade 
school, but the chosen authority at the head of the pupil teadieia' 
department in that borongh. That means that the local authori¬ 
ties, knowing his opinions, entrust him with the training of pupa) 
teachers who are going to be charged with the responsibility of 
giving religious teaching.'* 

Well! ia tlie thing we see aalvetion! 

Is the result “ calculated to secure salvation,'” as Mr. Picton 
has asked, “ from falsehood, insincerity, and formalin? ” 

No argument used in this controvert is more attractive oness 
sound than that of parental right to teach religious beliefs to 
children. Stated in that way, however, it obscures the real extent 
and meaning of the claim which people like the Bishop of Man¬ 
chester make. This is not merely that parents themselves 
should teach their children their creeds, but that the State should 
do so for them—a very different matter. Surely nothing is more 
personal in the relations between parent and child than the efforts 
of the one to win the other for a particular creed. The parent 
has no right to transfer to the State his obligations—if they exist 
at all—to impart to his child his religions faith. For if religious 
faith, why not anti-religions faith? Why not political faith? 
Why not every matter of conscience from vegetarianism to 
Socialism, from anti-vaccination to disarmament? The State 
may determine that children should have certain religious or moral 
training provided as a safeguard to good citizenship. But t&e 
inrental claim goes much further than that. He does not think 
of his child as a citizen, but as an adherent of a Church; he is 
not interested in civic wisdom or stability, but in a confession of 
faith. This reveals the difference between the parental and State 
relationship to children. So long as it was maintained that the 
sacrament, taken according to the Church of England, was a 
test of civic rectitude, it could properly be imposed upon servants 
of the State, and the right of parents belonging to the Church 
of England to have their children educated ip that creed was 
consequently valid. The secular belief then was; ” No Church, 
no State.” But all that has gone. No religious tests are now 
applied to candidates for public ofBce, and when the State ceased 
to be denominational, the claim of every parent that his ” right ” 
to teach his children his private religious beliefs (provided they 
were those of the Established Church, for the argument from this 
point of view was never sound further than that) should become 
a responsibility of the State, became invalid. This claim urged 
against the State by parents is therefore nothing but the fin*l 
remnant of those preposterons pretensions of the Establidied 
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An attempt is mmetimes made, however, to giv» the c la i m a 
more rational form. We are told that there is something qiedal 
in*Hhis particular parental duty which makes it the interest of 
the State to enforce. It is sometimes urged that leligioaB 
teaching is vital to.the State and that this parental “right** is 
in reality a State concern. But when we have gone so tar, 
surely we have shifted our ground? The origin^ claim has been 
transformed. We are now not dealing with jMrental rights over 
a oluld, but with the duty of the State to maintain itself by 
teaching virtue to its members. By sleight of hand the egg 
which we originally put inside the cover has become a chicken. 
Wo are, therefore, asked to accept, in a more seductive garb than 
' clothed it when our forefathers had to judge it, the contention 
that religious dogma is necessary to the existence of the State. 
Happily, one need not discuss this. It has been settled. The 
State has become a secular organisation after a long conflict during 
which every consideration involved in this claim has been fought 
over and settled adversely to those now making the claim. The 
State takes no cognisance of creed, except ceremonially, and no 
cognisance of rival ethical sanctions. It simply deals with 
character, and to that its educational energies must be confined. 
But the character training which the State must give in its own 
interests is a totally different thing from that demanded by the 
parent who imagines that he has a right to get the community 
to te&ch his religions beliefs to his children. 

I am not sure that a conscientious parent would make even 
the original claim. Ifor he ought to be most anxious to protect 
the mind of his child against sectionalism and historic error in 
religion, and to prepare him for the supreme moment when he 
becomes conscious that the finite has a relation to the infinite. 
Until the coming of that moment, a child has a right to be 
protected against the prejudices and condusions of its parents, 
so that he may face the supreme problem of life as a luturally 
developed man whose mind is clear to choose fearlessly and in¬ 
telligently how his religions nature is to express itself. But that 
higher sense of parental responsibility cannot be expected to 
obtain just yet. It is too remotely ideal. 

But the position of the advocate of the secular solution is only 
partly stated when one has examined the political aspects of the 
question. I believe that there is no solution to the present de¬ 
nominational entanglement in education save the aecnlarimng of 
the sdiools, but I believe more than that. 1 believe that the 
present attempts to-impart a spiritnal atnunphere to the school 
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by toMa leBsons dariog school honn is poaitiTely harmful to 
the teligionB life of the nation. The child’s mind is delicate, and 
receives an impress from the most subtle agents. It registers the 
tiniest of differences. The child is more influenced than are 
adults by simple experience, because reason does not reveal hiddto 
meanings to him. The special Bible lesson, separated as it is from 
other teaching, tends to impart a false notion to the teacher—and 
even to the child in a less degree—that the sacred and secular 
belong to two different realms of experience and thought. The 
teacher is discouraged from making all lessons moral lessons, and 
the first half-hour (or, what is far more often the case, the first 
ten minutes) becomes a ceremony or sinks down to a more secular 
task in memory. Thus, the training of the religions faculty of 
the child suffers doubly. It misses the ethical character of secular 
subjects on the one hand, and it secularises the expression of the 
sacred on the other. For. the Bible, taught in such circumstances, 
tends to become a secular text-book. The Gospel accord¬ 
ing to John, read and taught half an hour before a lesson in 
decimal fractions or in geography, is purely a scHsular affair, and 
can be regarded as a moral exercise only if one believes that 
there is some special inspiration in the Bible which makes its 
words independent of their circumstances. Few Christians 
believe that nowadays. 

Training in the personal and civic virtues is essential. To 
give that is as much the duty of the Rtatc as of the parent. The 
failure of our education hitherto has bc'cn, in the main, a failure 
in this respect, and this has happened, not in spite of Bible 
teaching, but because it has been dragged in by the scruff of the 
neck to make time-tables look moral and quieten the hesitating 
minds of people who pay homage to the letter because that excuses 
them from taking the trouble to understand the spirit. Professor 
J. J. Findlay, of the University of Manchester, wrote some time 
ago a paper in which he said : " Feao; and order reign within the 
school because the teacher, whether or no he imparts religious 
instruction and conducts religious functions with his scholars, 
respects the sanctuary of the child’s heart and of the child’s home; 
he knows that religious development must abide its time and 
come to fruition (helped, of course, by the sfuritual ministry of 
the Church) outside the school walls and within the secret places 
of the heart.” One only wishes that this were true of the Educa¬ 
tion Committees, the clergymen, the politicians, and the others 
who fuss needleraly about Scripture teaching in public schools. 

The psychological effect of Bible teaching in schools has not 
yet been honestly faced by the Churches. It certainly misses the 
spiritual content of religion which is indicated by the term “ con- 
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venion,” and in so far aa a mere redtal of the soriptiiral narra¬ 
tive carries with it moral precept and example—as, for instance, 
a recital of the Gospel story—the conditioiu nnder which the 
first section of the time-table is carried oat—the vaiTing religions 
mpods, the attitude and beliefs of teachers, the prmsure of school 
work, and the general method of education—mean that in the 
wist majority of schools, non-provided as well as provided, this 
method of teaching morality is extremely inefficient. Looking 
back over the past generation, I am certain that an impartial 
investigator will find reason to conclude that religious in¬ 
struction in schools has done more to secularise the Bible than 
to spiritualise secular instruction. It marks—and the feverish 
demand for ils continuation even at the expense of political and 
educational unsettlement marks still more emphatically—^the 
decadence of both Ch&rch and home, and admits their failure to 
perform their most precious functions in society. The reason 
of the failure, the existence of which I am pointing out, can be 
seen by the reasons which men like Huxley gave for Bible reading. 
The Bible was fine literature, a treasure of democratic hope, an 
epitome of the present generation’s “ relations with the whole past 
history of civilised mankind.” The Bible may be all that, but 
that is not the Bible. That is not its value or relation to the 
mind of Christendom. From the religious point of view, Mr. 
Huxley’s patronage was more deadly to the Bible than his 
criticisms. 

No one holding my opinion regarding the value of religion will 
contemplate without much uneasiness and disquietude the possi¬ 
bility that, if religions instruction be not given in schools, it wiU 
be given nowhere; but I think everyone holding these opinions, 
who looks a little below the surface, will contemplate with still 
more uneasiness and disquiet the simple facts that that should 
be so, and that the school should be regarded as the only barrier 
against "a generation that knows not God.” The more one 
clings to the school as the sole or essential custodian of religion, 
the deeper one sinks into the mire; the longer we postpone the 
day of honest confession that the Church and family are being 
malformed by modem conditions of life, and of equally honest 
oonfessibn that school religion is of little value at best, the more 
do we allow both Church and funily to degenerate into some¬ 
thing meaner and more unworthy than they now are. By their 
present opposition to the secular solution. Church and Chapel alike 
are confessing that they care more for religions appearances than 
realities, and that they fear to face the essential p^Iem : '* What 
is there in modem society weakening its moral and spiritual 
functions? ” 
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be inoroaeed in price has etill mon effect than one aimonno* 
ing that their childnn will have mon oi^xninnitieB to grow up 
into better men and women. In eome respecte the figuree of 
juvenile crime may be need most legitimately to throw light upon 
the effect of the moral influenoee of juvenile training. But even 
hen little can be trueted. Conditione vary much, and complicat¬ 
ing elements an baffling. It used to be the fashion to quote 
France against secular education, but it was pointed out Uiat 
the juveniles who wen the subjects of the statistics belonged to 
that age which was trained under clericalism befon the secular 
schools wen pndominant. It was proved, at the same time, that 
juvenile crime riiowed as alarming increases in Germany as in 
France, and by and by conditions and statistics began to improve 
in both countries, and the impartial student seeking after truth 
had to confess that the influence of nligious teaching in German 
schools was hard to find. Only such decided opinions by men of 
such excellent judgment as Dr. Paul Passy, one of the sturdiest 
religious leaden in France—"Personally, as a citizen and a 
Christian, I am glad we have secular education ”—^remain to 
influence ns. 


Then colonial experience was brought up. But here again the 
evidence was more in favour of secular schrols than against them. 
Victmia, the secular education colony, "has by far the best 
record in Australia in regard to crime." Besides, Victoria has 
steadily refused to change, in spte of vigorous campaigns 
conducted by oertun sects. When I was in Australia a short 
time ago, an agitation was on foot in Queensland to place the 
sdiools on a more religions footing. Ona of the leaflets issued 
against the change was a magnificent piece of cruel irony. It 
anal 3 r 8 ed the figures of crime, and showed that the Bible-teaching 
States were less moral than the others, and that most criminals 
came from the sects which gave religions instruction in schools. 
So here again one finds no evidence of the value of the religions 
instruction given in public schools by teachers in secular subjects. 
The Queensland manifesto had, of course, no scientific value. It 
only knocked on the head the statements made in favour of a 
change by showing that they could not be proved. 

The only safe conclusion we can eome to is this: Experience 
has shown that the religioDS lessons of public schools have little 




j^pjog afl iheae oonndenttioiu in nund, I 
puA xaj: obwmtiona still farther and to say that this iiMHia 
spiritnal the life of a Chnrcb is, the less will it &TOnr pabUo^ 
school religions instmction. The Catholic Ghnrch oooaim a 
place all to herself. Hers is not merely a different fonn of religion 
from Protestantism, hat a different theory of the State and at 
politics. Her system of organisation is essentially opposed to 
liberty, and as liberty has its seat in the mind of man, the Catholic 
insists that the school must be part of the organisation of the 
Church. The Archbishop of Canterbury, though he stands side 
by side with the Alrohbishop of Westminster in opposing the 
Education Bills of liiberal Governments, has little in common 
with his Boman Catholic ally when u>hya and wherefores are 
under discussion. The Boman Catholic Church can never accept 
the political conditions of a Protestant State, and the claims of 
the Catholic schools, therefore, do not bear upon the questions 
which I am discussing in this paper, but upon the more funda* 
mental political problems of Catholic Government. 

It is of some interest to observe that the areas in England and 
Wales where no religious instmction in public schools is given 
are found mostly in districts where "conversion'* is regarded 
as the essential characteristic of religion. Out of the seventy 
schools in Cardigan, for instance, dxty-rix have no such instruc¬ 
tion ; out of the 100 in Carmarthen, rixty-two are purely secular. 
The fact that in Wales there are over 160 schools with a time¬ 
table which is purely secular, so far from condemning the religions 
indifference of the Principality, ought really to be put in the 
forefront of the reasons showing how religionsly-minifed the 
Welshman is. If it be true, as we are sometimes told, that he 
is becoming indifferenV his indifference will be shown by his 
laying greater emphasis on voluntary denominational schools, 
and on religions instmction being given in Council schools. 

We stand to-day at a point where we seem to be hemmed in 
by walls of denominational strife on all rides but one. But we 
are afraid to move out in that direction. The vray bears an ugly 
name. We teeir to go whither H leads, and hitherto the people 
have ix>t been willing to enter upon it. Mr. MoKoina, however, 
has begun to explore it. In his single-school areas he offers 
secular education as a bribe to the denominational parents, which, 
if they accept it, win pot them in this porition. Before or after 
school hoars th^ diildren wfll be taciidit denominatiohajli^ but, 
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ilwriiig yOinni houn^ Monkr Cumot (hia idea be. 

yridened? Wby poblw sohoolt? It 

JkM iti diaadTenteges-. filHHPB^^ebera anU be provided, but' 
' tiiet ia not idl dimdnmtaga; liii better that Canon WBbeiforce 
ahould read praywa in Ae Honae of 6 <anm(»i8 than that ^ 
Speyer or Seijeant^t-AnnB ahould do so. It trould plaod a 
heavy burden upon the Church and the family. But aurely that 
is not aU diaadvantage either? We are told that parenta demand 
religious instruction. Would it not bo a good thing to compel 
them to take some trouble to see that their children attend these 
exercises by making the exerciaes special and not ordinary parts 
of the time-table? It would certainly tend to make parents think 
far more of their children than they now do. It would relieve 
the State of the sectarian difficulty, and would almost imme¬ 
diately unify our education and place all elementary schools under 
public control. It might afford conditions under which the 
Churches might reap all the benefits they hope from a right of 
entry, and at the same time save the schools and the children from 
the obvious evils of that proposal as it is now formulated. If we 
refuse this wo shall continue to run hither and thither seeking 
a way out through the walls which face us, and we shall not find 
it. Education Bill after Education Bill will be drafted only to 
be defeated. Political contests will remain a scrimmage of sec¬ 
tarian leaders, and national progress will be retardinl and con¬ 
torted by minor and side issues being thrust into the foreground 
of political conffict. The nation is sick of this interminable and 
unchristian squabble. If half a dozen men on both sides were 
compelled to hold their tongues, or were forbidden to use the 
organisation of the Churches for political purposes, the vast 
it»jority of parents would allow a settlement to be made, for 
the people desire their children to be educated by teachers selected 
solely for their capacity to impart knowledge and to train the 
best that is in a Gild’s personality. Will not the Church, in 
all its sections and fragments, remember ^he political advice once 
given by its Head, and, rendering unto Ciesar the things that are 
Cssar’s, and to God the things that are God’s, rest content? 

J. Bamsat Macdonaui. 



!l]||i nykig that evety nation gets the umy it ' Jiueai'fiMi' ii;tiiall' 
illoBtratedinoarownaaea. While the gntitode and piide ahfiji 
evoked by the heroio deeds of onr fighting men were rewarded, 
even in the dark da]^ of the Soath African war, by tiie assotanoe 
that *' the men are splendid,” our lack of intdligent interest in 
questions of military administration and onr tendency to dismiss 
all such matters as insrautable mysteries of an unspeakable War 
Office, have also met with the return they have deserved—in¬ 
stability, inefficiency, and extravagance. As minister succeeds 
minister, each annopnoes root-and-branch reform of what his 
predecessor left; and there seems to be no single fundamental 
prindple, accepted by aU, on which a permanent structure 
may be reared. Nay, by some strange perversion, the very 
patriotism that places national defence above party is turned to 
evil, and we lack even the permanence that comes of the crystal¬ 
lisation of opinion into party shibboleth, so that statesmen sit 
side by side on the same bench, and succeed one another at the 
War Office, whose polidra as to the numbers and organisation 
of the Begulars, the Militia and the Volunteers are in direct 
conflict. 

Without underrating the importance of the problems relating 
to the auxiliary forces, it may be said that of all the questioru in 
this sphere, that of the Q^anisation of the regular infantry is 
the first and most vital; and there is none that better shows the 
pressing need of continuity. Thirty-six years after the intio- 
dnetion of Cardwell’s reforms, we find the flattest possible con¬ 
tradiction 08 to their merits between two schools of thought. Mr. 
Haldane, in his memorandum of July 80th, 1906, delivered a con¬ 
sidered judgment to the effect that waste both of trumey and of 
men will be most surely obviated by adhering to the Cardwell 
system, thus ranging himself with the Unionist War Ministers 
of the ’nineties; while Mr. Amold-Forster, who in 1698 pro¬ 
claimed that the system had not produced, and could not {Hcoduce, 
an Army, and who two years ago was actiwly preparing its 
abolition, has since that time repeatedly and emphatically re¬ 
newed his profession of faith; and Sir C. Dilke unwaveringly 
supports him. At the same time, it seenu doubtful whether 
there are fifty members of the House of Comrrtons who have 
sufficient knowledge of the subject to discuss it profitably, 

(1) Ths poUiastiim of Uiu arUds, writtan mbm tiiM a|D, hM ■BforlansMy 
be«D ddayed.— Bs. B. B. 
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What is the remedy for this state of tilings? Most we, as 
Lord Bosebeiy has enggeeted, make a imminent general into 
a dictator for military affairs, permanent in snooessiTe Got^- 
ments? If we reject this eolntion as fantastio, the only cure lies 
in a frank recognition by members of Parliament and the ihinlring 
public that these things are not mysteries of the science of 
warfare, but essentially matters of bnsiiieas and economy which 
it is their duty to master. In the hope of showing that annh 
subjects are neither recondite nor intolerably technical, I propose 
here to explain the mun issues of the Cardwell oontroTerqr, 

The Franco-German war found our Xiine infantry composed of 
141 regiments, each consisting of one battalion and a dep6t. A 
regiment, in our Army, is the body corporate of which officers and 
men are members, ^e undying embodiment of the glories and 
traditums of generations. A soldier enlisted for one regiment 
cannot be transferred to another without his consent. A battalion 
is ^ unit in which infantry takes the field. A depAt is a 
stationary centre at whudi recruits receive their earliest training, 
and which in other ways serves the regiment as its permanent 
pied d terre. Under the old system a recruit, after a period of 
training at the depAt of the regiment for which he enlisted, 
passed on to the battahon, at home or abroad, and there he served 
out his time unless he came back to the depM or volunteered for 
tester to another regiment. Enlistment was for " inng " ser¬ 
vice, i.e., a first term of ten years, renewable for a second term of 
eleven years, after which the soldier was eligible for pension; but, 
however long be served, when he left the ranks he left the Army 
for good and all. Thus the force available for war consisted of 
nothing but the men serving " with the colours ” and such raw 
recruits as might be enlisted when war broke out. 

Cardwell made two great changes. He nomhinAd (“linked”) 
the regiments in pairs, forming regiments of two battalions and 
a depAt. The rogiment remaining (as before) the body in which 
the soldier had a r4[ht to serve, a man could bo transferred at 
will from one battalion of his regiment to the other. Ba/tt, of the 
regiments thus formed was to have one battalion abroad and one 
at home,* and recruits, after a short period of drill at the depAt, 
were to pass to the home battalion for training before gmwg on 
to the battalion abroad; while men invalided home (when snffi* 
oantiy recovered), and those who had finished a term cl service 

a) One b^ioB, tlw Csmsns HigUaBdan, lamaiaad a naiiBaiit l» ttaaU 
tai a Hcoad battalia. ta tt by I«d I«adoiri^ ^ 
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introdnocid “ abort “ aerruie of aiz 

lowed by aiz yeua in the Amy BiMim | that iB« ^ aoldiar altar 
BIZ yean retained to drtl life, but mnained liable to be teealled 
to the oolonn in time of national emeigenGy, readying a re t a inin g 
m of 6d. a day till twelve yean from the date of enliirtment, after 
which he left the Anaj entirely. Thia aervioe in the B e a e r ve ia 
the eaaential feature of “ ahort “ aa oppoaed to “ kmg “ aervioe 
in ita original aignifioation; but now that the principle of a Beaerve 
ia univenally admitted, the tenna long and abort are often aj^lied 
according aa a greater or leaa portion of the whole twelve yean ia 
spent with the colouia. 

To appreciate the bearings of these changes we moat glance at 
the special conditions whi^ the British i^hntry ayatem has to 
meet. It has to maintain the standing garriaona of India and the 
Colonias, to furnish a force for oversea expeditions and (pace the 
Ultramarines) to provide some nudeus of regular troops for home 
defence. Opinions as to the strengths neceaaaiy for taeae several 
purposes may vaiy widely, and indeed there can be no fixed rule, 
for a change in tae political conditions of any part of the world 
may affect the question; but, in spite of all efforts to the oontrazy, 
more than half of our Line infantry is always abroad, and moat 
of it in climatea in which prSlonged military service involTOa, for 
the Englishman, serious risk to health and Ufe. This at once 
differentiates our problem from that of any other am^. It renders 
voluntary enlistment for foreign aervice a necessity, even if there 
were a conscript army for hcme.defence. Thia, in turn, obliges 
us to take recruits at the age at which we can get them, instead 
of calling up an annutd contingent at the moat suitable age, in 
Continental fashion. And the fact that half the recruita we get 
are under nineteen involves the maintenanca at home of a large 
number of men maturing for foreign service, for medical consi¬ 
derations forbid the sending to India of lads under twenty. This 
period of maturing ia not, however, thrown away; it enabtos the 
young soldier to be physically developed and fully trained, so that 
(apart from sickness contracted locally) all the men in an Indian 
battalion are fit to go anywhere and anything. 

Cardwell’s method of meeting these conditions was as follows 

(a) The force abroad remained homogeneous with the force at 
home, the two battalions of each regiment changing plaoes at 
long intervals. 

(b) Bach year the battalion abroad sent home the mm who 
had finished their colour service to jmn the Beaerve, while the 
battahoD at home aent out a " draft “ of trained aoldiera to take 
their places, and in turn took in reornitS| 
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' (e) The force for expeditume oveneas, or tat home defenoe, 
waa to be provided bj " mobiliaiiig ** the home battaUonB, i.e., by 
ncallmg to the colonra the trai^ leaenrists of each regiment, 
the immature and partly-trained men which the home cadrea 
rmTitaiTiwI in peace being relegated to the depbte, where in d\)e 
course they would mature to supply the waste of war. 

There were other important features in Cardwell’s reforms, 
such as the “ localiaation ” of the regiments in county areas, and 
the affiliation to them of the county militia; but for ^e purposes 
of this paper the above three points are the essence of his system. 

To say that the Army hated these changes is a mild statement 
of its attitude. It was more than regimental sentiment could 
be expected to stand, that the author of the abolition of the 
purchase and sale of commissions in the Army should go on to 
deprive the Fighting Fifty-Fifth of the nafaie round which the 
glorious traditions of a century clustered, should rechristen it the 
First Battalion Loamshire Begimcnt, and should compel it not 
only to share its colours and distinctions with a second battalion, 
a hated rival or despised inferior, but also to drain itself annually 
of its best men—at home to support its partner in this unhappy 
union : abroad to swell the new-fangled Beserve. Practical soldiers 
asserted roundly that the reservists were lost to the Army; that 
they would not be forthcoming when wanted, and that, even if 
they were, they would be useless as soldiers. But these objec¬ 
tions no longer cany weight. As Lord Ituburts has testified,* 
'* Any want of regimental camaraderie that may have existed was 
completely swept away by the late war. The battalions are now 
not only thoroughly welded together, hut a strong and real attach¬ 
ment has sprung up between the regiments and the counties with 
which they are connected, an attachment which has been attended 
with the happiest results.” And the final justification of the 
faith of Lord Wolseley and other distinguished soldiers, then of 
the younger school, in the value of the Reserve, is writ large in 
the report of Lord Elgin’s Commission on the South African war. 

Gradually, as a new generation of officers and men grew up, 
and the merits of the new ^stem became patent, it won an 
increasing share of favour in military opinion, till Sir Evelyn 
Wood could say that ’’Every general who has studied the thing 
at all believes that the linked battalion q^stem has been our salva¬ 
tion ”; and in the middle ’ninetira it seemed to be permanently 
established. But enough of the old leaven remained to cause 
aU the difficulties of the Army to be attributed popularly to the 
system; and in 1828 the reaction culminated in an attack ”all 
along the line ” by Mr. Amold-Forster in The Timet. Sir 

(1) Century and JaauAiy, 1905. 
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Arthur (aiterwards Lord) Halibnrton, who bad reoei^^xstind 
bom the War Office, made a r^ly in the nme nrinmne whioh 
seemed to be acoeptedby the offic^ world aeoonTinoing, and once 
more the syatem appeared secure; but in 1908 Mr. Anxdd-JB'antec 
became Secretaiy of State for War. He at once announced h» 
intention of throwing Cardwell orerbooid, and in 1904 laid before 
Parliament the details of his proposed i^orms. 

Nobody now thinks of reverting to what Xiord Wdloel^ has 
called the “ theatrical ” long-service Army of the pre-GatdweQ 
days; and the Amold-Forster scheme is the only alternative to 
the Cardwell system which has been laid before the public in 
sufficient detail to enable its merits to be judged. Before going 
further, therefore, let ua see what the alternative is. 

The basic idea of jihe scheme is the two-Army {dan—a long- 
service Army for foreign garrisons and a separate short-service 
Army for home defence—as advocated by Sir C. Dilke and Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson in their book on Imperial Defence, But in 
working out the scheme, it seems to have been found necessary 
to interpret “long service ’’ not in the original sense of an army 
in which all service is with the colours, but in the sense of a 
relatively short period of reserve service, and also to modify the 
principle of complete separation between the two armies. The 
main features of the scheme as presented to Parliament were :— 

(a) 104 battalions for “ general service ’’ of nine yean with 
the colours and three in reserve, circulating between India, Colo¬ 
nies and home, 78 being abroad and 26 at home. 

(b) 71 battalions for home service, of two years with the coloun 
and six in reserve, liable to be sent abroad only in national emer¬ 
gency, and receiving lower pay, except 100 general-service men 
in each home-service battalion. 

(c) These battalions to be organised in groups containing six 
general-service battalions abroad, two at home, and five or six 
liorae-service battalions. Officers to be interchangeable within 
the group. Men to be interchangeable within the general-service 
section of it. 

(d) Large depdts for training the recruits of the several groups. 

(e) General-service recruits to be at least nineteen years old, 
and to be trained at the dep6ts till fit for service abroad. Home- 
service recruits to be token at eighteen years, and trained at the 
depAts for three months. 

(/) Annual cost practically the same as that of tim Cardwell 
sysfom. 

The grouping feature of this scheme, i«ppceed by a Minister 
who in 1898 had insisted on the wicke^esa and fo^ of 
men about, even within the bounds of a twb-battalion regiment, 
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Bvm fpr the Btrongeet leaeo n i of nnoeBiiUy, ia an indica t ion that 
with a large force abroad, “ Unking ” with the-force at home in 
anmn form OT Other ia onavoidable; and abowa how completely thia 
earlieat objection to the Cardwcdl acheme haa oeaaed to cany 
weight. Aa we ahall aee later, Cardwell might have done wteU, 
while he waa about it, to make four-battalion inatead dl £wo* 
battalion r^imenta. 

We are now in a position to oonaidmr tiie more modem objec¬ 
tions to the Cardwell system. 

1. Condition of the Home Battaliona .—Every year the home 
battalion has to send to its sister battalion abr^ a draft of 
matured and trained soldiers averaging 162,^ but sometimes con¬ 
siderably exceeding that number. This process is said to reduce 
the home battalion to a condition of absolijte ineffioien<y, pkstur- 
esquely described as that of a squeezed lemon. But we must 
ask, inefficiency for what purpose? For war? The home batta¬ 
lion is not intended to go to war without going through the process 
of " mobilisation ’’; and its efficiency when mobilised was fully 
demonstrated in South AUica. [The question of a force for 
small wars, when there is no general mobiUsation, is dealt with 
later.] For training the officers and men in its ranks? Its 
efficiency as a training school is proved by the admittedly high 
condition of the force in India, which is composed of its pupUs. 
It is nevertheless quite possible, in pursuit of economy, to cut 
down the strength of the home battalion to a point at which it 
would neither be efficient as a training machine nor pass enough 
men through its ranks to form a Beserve strong enough to com¬ 
plete it to war strength. But this is a mere question of numbers, 
not of principle. If the home battalions are allowed enough 
men, they are perfectly efficient for their proper purposes, though 
their appearance on peace parades, with the reservists out of 
sight and Out of mind, may not be so imposing as that of a long- 
tervioe Army. 

An important question of prindple is, however, raised by Mr. 
Amold-Forstn'a contention that the drafts for abroad dio^ be 
found from the depAts and not from the home battalions. Of 
course, those battaliona would be improved if they were relieved 
of the doty of finding drafts and diU allowed to keep their present 
numbms, but this would mean simply an addition to the atrength 
and coat of the depAts, with no saving to balance it. And even 
if such an addition were made, the question would again ariae 
whether still better reaulta would not be obtained by maMng the 
addition to tiie battaliona ud not to the depAts. To make the 
oompariaon fair, we meat take the aame total number of men at 
(1) HaUboitm i Wsatsfs Crmunlttw Bspert, p. 43. 
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hnmw onder eitbn ^yitam; and the Igiiaitidii. ii» would h be an 
imyrowment to remove fnmtto home faettelinne to tile depflteeP 
the yonng wldiets nu^ariag for abroad? As the diafte go out in 
the winter, the battalion is at its best daring the snmmer s ea s on 
of field exercises and marueavres, tor which eqpeeialty strong bat¬ 
talions are a desideratum. ’Tis better to have trained and kist 
than never to have trained at all. And as regards the effect on the 
individoala who form the drafts, military opinion is nnanimons 
that training in the fighting unit (battalion) is far snperior to that 
afforded by the sedentary depftt.^ To find the men for his large 
depfits, Mr. Amold-Forster had to cut down 71(ff the battalions at 
home to 44S rank and file, as against the 720 of the present 
Cardwell home battalions; and of these 400 were men of under 
two yean' service. So much for efiSdent home battaUons I 

2. Number of Home BattaUona. —But here comes in an object 
tion of a different character. The C^rdweU system, it is said, 
requiring a battalion at home for every one abroad, stands in the 
way of a redaction of the Begulor Army at home to dimensions 
which would otherwise suffice, and is thus the great obstacle to 
economy. Certainty, if the Begulan at home had only to main¬ 
tain the garrisons abroad, the double-battalion qrstem would be 
unnecessarily expensive. But, as already stated, they have also 
to provide the expeditionary force and to contribute to home 
defence; and the question therefore is, have we more battalions 
at home than we ought to maintain for these purposes? The 
answer depends on policy. At present, with seventy-one line 
battalions and eight battahons of guards at home, we can just 
find the infantry for three Army Corps (seventy-five* battsili^) 
with practicdly nothing to spare. The Arnold-Forster sdieme, 
far from reducing these numbers, gave ninety-wven battalionB 
of line and ten of guards. Sui^jose, however, that it is decided 
that an expeditionary force of three Army Corps is more 
we can afford, and that accordingly we abandon the Cardwell 
system and create large depdts to find the fore^ drafts, what 
are the possibilities of economy? We must begin by shifting 
from the batMioru to the depfits the men required to find drafts 
for abroad. Only a War Office expert can s^^ bow many 
men are necessary to produce an average annual output of 1(Q 
trained soldiers; but considering that half the recruits enlist 
in their nineteenth year, and tltot they have all to be tvrenty 
years bid before thqy go to India, it cannot well be less than 250. 
We should therefore have to out down our home battalk»s, now 

(1) itf Um WutafB OommittM, p. 4. 

(8) Tba saw nrstniwUae of dz Divifioiii (with Amy tnepal doM net 
•Hw lUa mnhw. 
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730 Btioiig, by moze thsn onA>tiiiid of iboir man, with of oonne a 
dne proportion of tbe offioen and iKm-ooinminioned offioezB to 
train them. To make this rednotion in eaoh battalion would 
maJfP them all inefBioient, even aa training achoola. To make it 
by reducing the number of battalions would destroy the cadres 
of a whole Army Corps. Hare we see the transcendent mmt 
of the Cardwell qrstem, that even the recruit is utilised to main¬ 
tain a potential fighting unit. Probably the reduction would fall 
partly on the numbm- of hattalions and partly on the strength of 
each; but in any case the mere change of organisation must 
cause a seriouB loss of cadres, before we reduced the Army by a 
man or its cost by a five-pound note. To go further and effect 
any substantial reduction in the estimates, we should have to 
cut our fighting force down to, or below,^ a two Army Corps 
standard. 

A further objection often raised under this head is that the 
q^stem has broken down, since there are, in fact, more battalions 
abroad than at home. Though Cardwell thought he saw his 
way to reduce the battalions abroad to seventy, be failed to do 
so; and though at a later date Lord Lansdowne added fifteen 
battalions to'the Army, the increased demands of India, South 
Africa, and Egypt still left us with less than half our battalions 
at home. Mr. Haldane has withdrawn eight battalions from 
the Colonies; but as he has disbanded them, the balance is not 
even now restored. It is true that the full application of the Card- 
well system requires that there should be a battalion at home for 
each one permanently abroad; but it is not true that the partial 
departure from the system involved in a few regiments having 
both battalions abroad implies the breakdown of the system as 
a whole. The distorbanoe is limited to the regiments so situated, 
the rest of the Army being in no way affected. Space does not 
permit a discussion here of the expedients ^ by which the diffi¬ 
culty admits of being met, and has been met during the past 
thirty-siz years; at the worst it is open to adopt partially the 
rival (^stem of drafting direct from depdts. It is part of the 
Cardwell doctrine that all such expedients are more or less unsatis¬ 
factory; but BO long as there is hope of the withdrawal &am 
abroad of battalions to equriise the numbers, it would obviously 
be still more unsatisfaetoiy to ruse fresh Itome battaUons for 
the purpose. That such temporary difficulties can be met without 
dislocating the lystem aa a whole is in fact a proof of its 
elastioity; and in this reqiect it oomparas not unfavonrabty with 
the Arnold-Forster scheme, in whkffi the despatch of a aingla 
extra battalion abroad would leave the group ^ected with only 
(1) Thi^ Bn daalt with at lansth la tha B apii tt of lha Wantefla CoorndMaa. 
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one general MrTiee battelkm at home linked to aeven alnoad, » 
state of thinga whioh mnit dialooate the machinery of the entire 
group. 

8. Faroe for Small Wart .—The home battalion u admittedly 
apfit to taira the field withont being " mobilised,*’ while the 
Bdserve can be called ont on^ in national emeigenqr and with 
constitutional formalities; but we frequently require to put a 
few battalions in the field for minor operations which do not 
constitute such an emergency, and for this the system left 
by Cardwell made no provision, doubtless because for years 
after short-service enlistoent be£^ the majority of the men 
in the home battalions were still long-service soldiers. Here, 
again, various more or less unsatisfactory makeshifts were tried, 
until Lord Lansdowne made systematic provision. He instituted 
a special limited section of the Beserve, consisting of 6,000 men, 
who for an extra sixpence a day accepted the liability to come 
out for active service without formalities. He also, in adding 
battalions to the Army, added third and fourth battalions to 
existing regiments, instead of creating new two-battalion regi¬ 
ments. The advantage so gained is that a four-battalion regi¬ 
ment with two battalions at home can make one of them fit for 
active service without mobilisation, by transferring seasoned 
suldiers from the other. In the same way, the Guards regiments 
of two and three battalions can each put a battalion in the field. 
It is from this point of view that Cardwell would have done well 
to make four-battalion regiments the rule, and that the recent 
disbandment of third and fourth battalions is to be regretted. 

Under the Amold-Forster scheme the object was gained in 
a different way. A certain number of the general service battaliona 
at home were to be kept at a higher strength calculated to enable 
them to take the field without reservists, after discardinf thmr 
immature men, who, owing to the greater age of recruits and 
the longer period of colour service, would be comparatively few 
in number. The battalions so produced would have been for 
below the recognised war strength of 1,000, but good enough for 
small wars; and this was perhaps the most successful feature of 
the scheme. 

4. Function and Suffideney of the Reserve.—Erearyone now 
recognises that in the reservist, the soldier who supports himself 
and is yet available on the day of battle, lies the only possibility 
of a Begular Army at once strong and cheap. By sending a man 
to the Beserve as soon as he is fully efSdent, and spending the 
cost of his keep on training a fresh recruit, two or more soldiers 
ore got for the price of one. But we cannot |pve this idea the 
full developnent it receives on the Continent, where soldiers 
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thoroughly efficient *; hot our loldim of tin Inne- who gufriacyii 
India and the Colonies must hare time to become aodimatUM 
and to give s substantial period of service abroad after complet¬ 
ing their home training. The Inavy cost of carrying them to 
and fro has also to be considered. Again, the burning question 
of civil employment for the reservist comes in. It is easy, in 
countries where tiie whole nation passes through the ranks, and 
employers have no choice but to take reservists, for the Oovem- 
ment to order them out for a *' refreshing ’* course; but with os, 
where the reservists are a minority in a crowded labour market, 
any such system must inevitably give rite to discrimination 
against them. The soldier’s colour service should therefore be 
long enough for its effect to last for the period of reserve service. 
A man drilled for seven years does not forget in five; but what 
would be the military value of a man who eight or ten years ago 
had soldiered at home for two years, with perhaps an occasionBl 
evening drill in between? 

In the Cardwell system the period of colour service is a com¬ 
promise between these conflicting claims. Originally six years, 
the Indian Government (on whom the transport bill fell) got it 
extended to seven, and in practice a man is often well into his 
eighth yew of service before he atiives home, with the result 
that the Eeserve is not so numerous as could bo wished, and is 
in fact not much more than sufficient to complete the home 
battalrons to ww strength on mobilisation, leaving the waste 
of ww to be supplied almost entirely by the men disewded at 
first as' immature, by men trained in the Militia and by fresh 
enlistments. Here Mr. Amold-Forster takes emphatic objection. 
A Beserve, he says, in ordinary pwlance means something kept 
back to be used in an emergency, when ordinary means are 
exhausted or irrsufficient; while in the Cardwell system the 
Beserve is not in fact a Beserve at all, in that it is a substitute 
for, not a supplement to, the men serving with the ooloara. 

In the sense that a ** Beswve ** which is not large enough to 
supply the waste of mat for a considerable time, as well as to 
mobilise the Army, ought to be called by another name, this is 
a question of wor&. In so for as it meatu that a larger Beserve 
is desirable, it Is beyond dispute. But what Mr. Anmld-Forster 
wishes to enforce is that the presence in the ranks of so many 

(1) The nnplaaeeiit stories of brataUty in tbs Qsmuui srsijr sts pteboUjr 
Isifsly dne to the diflenHy of wimprsssfan tbs tsaiaiag farto two ysofs. 
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^ regairds quality, it eeeme edear enough that^'llie' iwMivjUa. 
of*the two-anny tyetem, moot of whom would be the {iodnet 
of the home Army, with only two yeare’ home experimnw, 
could not be compared, man for man, with the Cardwell reaervieta 
with their aeren yeara’ experience of aoldiering at home and 
abroad. The question of quantity is leaa simple. The actual 
strength of Reserve produced by any system depends so latgety 
upon the loss under vaiious conditions by deatib, invaliding and 
other causes, that the cwlculations might well puzzle a college of 
actuaries; but a few elementary considerations will help to limit 
the possibilities. * 

If there were no attrition by invaliding, gteetera, and if a fixed 
number of recruits were taken annually for twelve yeara* colour 
and reserve service combined, the strength of the Army in 
peace would depend upon the length of colour service; but on 
mobilisation, whatever the period, or mixture of periods, of colour 
service might be, the total strength of the Army would be twelve 
times the annual contingent, and it would include the same 
cumber of immature men. It follows that the number of 
surplus reservists remaining after the battalions had been 
mobilised would not in any way depend upon the length of 
colour service; but, on the other hand, if any portion of the 
recruits were taken for less than twelve years' total service, the 
surplus reservists would be fewer. Attrition will reduce the war 
strength under any system far below twelve times the annual 
contingent, but its effect under different systems will not largely 
affect their relative resnlts. So long, th^fore, as the aimual 
take of reomita is the same, no ingenious combination of 
different periods of colour service in home and foreign service 
armies can appreciably increase the surplus of reservists 
available after mobilisation, or make good the loss caused by 
a reduction of the period of total service. The Amold-Forster 
scheme, in whkh men of the home service Army were to 
give only eight years* service in all, was doomed to fail at this 
point; and in fact Iiord Halibnrton calculated that, in sidte of 
the increased annual take of reemits assumed, the Reserve would 
fall short by nearly 6,000 men of the numbers required to complete 
the battalions to war strength.* 

I have signed from the basis of a fixed annual take 
of leemite, because the published statistics seem to show 

(1) RsUbwton I fie 4nuiM.fer*ler SeiesM (Stsnfmde). 
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that the supply is very definitely limited. It is claimed 
(though not established) that under a two-army scheme 
the supply would be increased. But if shorter terms of service 
will attract extra men, then a return either to the (uiginal 
Cardwell period of six years' colour service, or to lord 
Lansdowne’s {dan * of including in the home battalions a limited 
number of men enlisted for three years’ colour service and nme 
in reserve, would greatly imi»ove the position on mobilisation, 
without the risks inseparable ftom putting the whole Army in the 
melting-pot. 

Thus the Cardwell ^stem, having lived down the sentimental 
prejudices of an earlier day, continues to hold its own against 
the more rational type of objection which its opponents now 
advise. It is not claimed that this amounts to demonstration that 
no better system is possible; but in so complicated a matter 
the only satisfactory proof of the possibility of a better scheme 
is the production of one fully thought out and workable in 
all its details. 

OOTIS. 

(1) Thii plan never had a fair trial, being awamped by Mr. Brodrick'a intro- 
dnetion of nnivenal three yeara' enliiimenta. 



THE LICENSING KCLL. 

Tte introduction of a Licensing Bill by the Government has 
raised a storm of public excitement. A short examination of the 
licensing question and a criticism of the Bill are therefore 
oi^)ortune. 

This Bill is the result of a carefully prepared propaganda in 
the Press and on public platforms, but it is noteurorthy that 
Temperance Keformers, to adopt their own wide description, hold 
very different and even antagonistic views; their variance, indeed, 
is fundamental. 

The extreme wing‘regard all alcoholic liquors as engines and 
devices of the devil for &e ruin of mankind, and aim at nothing 
less than the total prohibition of the sale, if not the manufacture, 
of alcoholic beverages. But for the moment these gentlemen are 
apparently content to keep their ultimate objects in the back¬ 
ground, provided the new Bill is ** a step towa^s, and not incon¬ 
sistent with, their larger policy.” 

The Bill, it is true, contains tentative provisions for the suppres¬ 
sion of licenses by local option, and in passing, it is well to notice 
that the powerful party of or^odox teetotalers regard proposals 
for suppressing the existing licensed houses by a time-limit, ac¬ 
companied by high taxation, as mere palliatives, a perhaps neces¬ 
sary but an irritating delay on the broad road to the ultimate 
triiiiiiph of prohibition. 

Sir Thomas Whittaker and his friends are not prepared for 
prohibition of the sale of alcoholic liquors, but are willing to make 
experiments in its control at however great cost to the com- 
iiiiiiiity. And there is the large number of Temperance Be- 
formers who are amiably ready to support any proposals for 
removing drunkenness which a Government in its wi^om may 
propose, never troubling to consider whether the remedy may 
not be worse than the disease. 

It is universally agreed that intoxicating drinks should only 
be sold under rngulation and restriction, and that the Legisla¬ 
ture is justified in restraining their abuse. Our present licensing 
system dates from Edward VI.’s time, the main outlines being 
taxation of the article and regulation of the sale. The national 
drink since the time of the Saxon mead has always been ale, 
until, in the seventeenth century, a mania for gin possessed 
the population and reached alarming proportions. As the best 
moans of combating this admitted evil—for the effecto of the 
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BZoeBUTe ooDBumption of gin were disastrouB, and alanned 
statesmen—beer drinking was encouraged. The law waa altered; 
Justices were empowered to issue bm licenses without other 
restrictions than that the person possessing one should conform 
to the law. The increase of licenses was rery great and fulfilled 
its purpose. At any rate, tho habit of gin drinking declined, 
and later the restrictive Acts of 1828 and 1880 were passed. 

Since those days tho law has become constantly more severe 
upon the license-holder, any infringements entailing penalties; 
and tho justict^ have become more and more reluctant to issue new 
licenses. The Acts of 1869,1872, and 1902—to enumerate only 
the later principal Acts—have increased the number of offences 
and misdemeanours for which license-holders may suffer fines or 
forfeit their licenses. There are now almost innumerable offences 
as defined by statute, any one of which may bring the license- 
holder before a police-court or lead to the suppression of his 
license and the loss of his property; but until the famous case 
of Sharp v. IVakefield was decided by the House of Lords in 
1891 it was in jaractice held that the liceniMi was assured to the 
holder until he broke tho law—which he may easily do inadver¬ 
tently, so full is it of pitfalls and difiiculties. That judgment was 
held by many Licensing Justices to justify them in suppressing 
licenses on their own opinion without default of the owners to 
whom these were grant^, in the majority of cases many years 
ago; and forthwith in many districts Ijicensing Justices proceeded 
to reduce licenses in the supposed interests of temperance, acting 
on their own sweet will rather than on the principle of judicial 
discretion which Lord Halsbury had said was to guide them in 
each case considered on its own merits. They certainly forgot 
the dictum of Lord Bramwell in the same judgment. 

“ The Legislature has most clearly shown that it supposed— 
contemplated—that licenses would usually be renewed; that the 
taking away of a man’s livelihood would not be ju'actiaed cruelly 
or wantonly. True; and because it showed that plainly, it may 
have felt it safe to leave an absolute discretion with the justices, 
a discretion that would be discreetly exercised.” 

Accordingly, it was to enable this process of reduction to 
continue when local circumstances or local opinion demanded it, 
but without undue hardship to those who had invested their 
money in the licensed trade, that the Act of 1904 was passed. 
That Act established a tax on licenses, according to their v^ue as 
assessed by the Poor Law Guardians, for the purpose of forming 
a fund out of which the justices -might buy up such licenses as 
they di-sirod to sujqiress. It is practically a compulsory insurance 
fund paid by the trade, though nicknamed by tho teetotal agitators 
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"Brawen’ Endowment.” As I have shown, it merely ie> 
establishes the position of compamtive secniity agunst oonfiaca- 
tion, bnt it does so at the expense of a tax upon the lioenaed 
trade which if by no means light, amounting to from to 8 
p^ cent, on Ae dividends of brewery companies and earnings of 
lidhnse-holdets. A tax, T may add, is not usually considered a 
valuable endowment. 

No one of the powers of refusing licenses or of inflicting penal¬ 
ties for oflTences against the law is diminished or withdrawn under 
the Act of 1904. Since its passage and under its provisions some 
three thousand have been suppressed on the sole ground that they 
are not required. Taking the country generally, the Act has been 
adopted, though in two cases it has not been put into force, 
some benches being satisfied that compulsory reduction in the 
number of houses in their districle is not necessary. And indeed 
reduction in the number of houses has never been proved to 
have diminished drunkenness; for every case where the number 
of convictions for drunkenness is small, and the public-houses few, 
or the number of convictions great and licenses numerous, a con¬ 
trary case can be cited where drunkenness is considerable and 
houses few, or the houses numerous and the sobriety of the com¬ 
munity satisfactory. The " Reformers,” in fact, now abandon any 
attempt to prove their theory. They are resorting to the simple 
process of taking it for granted. So long ago as 1881 Mr. Glad¬ 
stone said that “ if reduction of the number of licenses aspires 
to the dignity of a remedy it is little better than an imposture.” 
On the grounds of police supervision a too great number of 
licenses is not desirable, bnt I diallenge proof of the assertion 
that competition exists between license-holders which leads to 
infringement of the law or to dninkenness, or that any brewery 
company pays a premium on sales to its managers to encourage 
excessive drinking. 

It is said that licenses ore annual, and that therefore it is no 
hardship to refuse to continue them. or for the State to resume 
for itself that which it only grants for one year. The State has 
not token this view. It taxes licenses for death and succes¬ 
sion duties as permanent property, though subject to restriction 
and possible forfeiture for offences against the laws. Liicenses, 
too, are assessed and rated as permanent property by every local 
authority in the kingdom. In the numberless cases where 
licenses have been acquired with other property for public im¬ 
provements, or for rearrangements of property, they have in¬ 
variably been valued and paid for as permanent {noperfy, and 
the Iiaw Courts have carefully {neserved the rights of reversion 
and remainder in a license duly granted, and they have enforced 
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faeavy damages for the loss of a Ikmue in oaaea where a license 
was in a tenancy. The annual licensing sessions were 

obviously intended for the due administration of the law, and 
were given powers to refuse renewal only when irregularities and 
offences justilied it. Indeed, the principle of permanenqr yw 
so well recognised until recent times that the Act of 1869 rej^- 
Jatiug one class of beer-houses incorporated that principle with 
its {mrvisions; and this was done without remark or protest at 
the time, for the Act merely stated the facts which were then 
universally recognised as incorporated in the administration of 
the law and as carrying out the intention of the legislature. 

The policy of restricting the number of licensed houses whilst 
at the same time the population increased caused the value of 
licenses to increase. Brewery companies anxious to secure outlets 
for the sale of their products bought licenses, usually letting the 
bouses to their tenants, and in some instances putting in 
managers. In this way vast sums have been invesU'd and secured 
on the reasonable expectation of tlie renewal of the licenses so long 
as the houses are conducted in conformity with the law. The tee¬ 
total agitators complain that the lictmse values have increased 
because the brewery companies have invested nn-'klessly, ignoring 
the fact that the tied-house system and the high values of some 
licensed houses are the direct result and consoquenc«.' of their own 
policy of restriction and reduction of licenses. They cannot justly 
blame the licensMl trade for the results directly produced by their 
own actions and policy. 

The Act of enacted that all new licenses to be granted 
thereafter should only be issued on psiyment of the full monopoly 
value. The term is a misnoiniT, for thi-re can be no monopoly 
value where the magistrates ensure mnifadition sim]>Iy by not 
granting all the licenses in a neighbourhood to one syndicate, 
brewery company, or individual. License value is a far more 
accurate term. The license value has Ixteri created of late years 
solely by the “Reformers’ ” policy of restriction. There is no 
license value in France or Belgium, where anyone fulfilling 
the legal conditions can easily obtain a liocnse and conduct 
his business according to the laws of supply and demand, as 
do bakers, grocers, or dairymen. The new I90t licenses 
are grant^ and re-let annually subject to a revision of the 
value or for a term not longer than seven years. ’This pro¬ 
vision seems admirably devised to encourage trusts and 
eliminate competition in the quality of the liquor supplied. For 
it is only by exclusive combination to eliminate competition that 
reasonable security for the oapital outlay in building and equip¬ 
ping the necessary {Hsmues can be obtained dnring a short lease 
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of Mven yean. 1 nndentand, however, that op to the present 
only two sucdi licenses have bW gi-anW, 

Now there are 284 important brevring companies in England 
with a registered capital of £174,207,663, a large proportion of 
wjuch is invested in licensed premises; besides a very large 
number of smaller brewers, bringing the total number to 1,732 
of licensed brewers, all of whom own licensed.houses; and ^ere 
is, in addition, about 16 per cent, of licensed houses which ate 
property of private owners. Altogether, the total valuation of 
the licen^ property in England and Wales, apart from the 
freehold in land and bricks and mortar, cannot be less tlmw 
£170,000,000 at the lowest possible valuatioi^ The shares in 
those companies are distributed amongst some hundreds of 
thousands of sbarcholders, of whom the majority are persons of 
moderate means. Tfie widespread min which a confiscation of 
this vast property would entail has never been appreciated by 
the timo-liniit agitators. These share and debenture holders have 
invested on the faith of the law as it has stood for four centuries 
until to-day; moreover, brewery companies are no recent develop¬ 
ment. No such seizure of property has been proposed in this 
country since the suppression of the monasteries and the con¬ 
fiscation of their property in the days of Henry V TTT __ 

operation the morality of which it is not usual nowadays to 
defend. 

Snch minons proposals can only be justified by an assurance 
of a remedy for a great evil. But all available evidence shows 
that immoderate consumption of alcohol is steadily declining. 
The^ annual statistics of conviction for dmnkenness are also de¬ 
clining regularly, except in Scotland, which country we are 
always assured is, with its early and Sunday closing, far ahead 
of Eugland in temperance remedies. It is the failure of the 
remedies, as I hope to show presently, which is largely responsible 
for the backward progress of Scotland. 

It is remarkable that the whole attack of the “ Reformers ’’ is 
upon the brewers alone. They apparently forget the very large 
and constant sale of spirits which has increased with the increaae 
of population with less flnetuation than has the sale of beer. It 
would api>ear that temperance has become a matter of polities, 
and the word has lost its meaning to become a badge of par^’ 
strife.^ It is not my intention to discuss the relative merits or 
demerits of beer and spirits. On the Continent, however, tirete 
appears to be no donbt among the Oovemments that 8|nxit iriuk- 
ing is the evil and beer drinking should be encouraged as the 
antidote. That is the avowed policy in Sweden, Norway, Den¬ 
mark, and Germany. Switzerland has lately adopted the ■ a m e 
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views. In France the present Qovomment is fdaoing nstriotions 
upon the sale of absinthe. Dniing the later years of the second 
Empire and under the Bepublic the brewing and consumption of 
French beer have been encouraged. French statesmen are 
alarmed by the sale of spirits and the diminished use of li|^t 
wholesome native wines. I understand that many of the enlight¬ 
ened Irish priests advise their people to drink ale and stout in place 
of the raw, fiery spirit usually sold. At any rate, competent ob¬ 
servers declare that in Ireland there is a marked diminution of the 
furious drunkenness which undigested spirit in excess produces. 

The prisoner in the police-court usually pleads that he has had 
too much beer a^his excuse for misdoing, but his plea must not 
be taken too literally; it is the current phrase, and he uses it 
equally if ho were not drunk at all, or if he has been drunk with 
spirits. The confirmed hard drinker is not satisfied with beer; 
he either changes to spirits or adds spirits in heavy doses to 
his beer. This practice was described in sworn evidence in 
the well-known Bromhill case, and is n fact well known to the 
trade. But the brewer is blamed. The brewer and licensed 
victualler are also held accountable for all the drunkenness which 
is caused by drinking clubs, shebeens, and secret drinking in its 
various forms. 

The teetotal party has made much of the medical opinion 
which it has been able to quote as nnfavonmble to the use of 
alcohol. The names of eminent surgeons and physicians have been 
carefully paraded in the public Press as authority for deprecating 
its use, even medicinally. Other surgeons and physicians in 
number greater, and of unchallenged eminence in their calling, 
have recently and emphatically expressed their view that alcohol 
in moderate quantities is a valuable food, its general effect in such 
quantities is beneficial to most people, and that it is a valuable 
aid in the practice of medicine. A similar opinion, appears to 
be general amongst the body of the profession. 

Sir James Crichton Browne, speaking at the annual dinner 
of the Medico-Psychological Assoemtion on July 26th, 1907, said : 
" They had at that table many of the highest authorities in the 
country on the alcohol question. . . . There were at that table 
eighty-four members of the .Association, and although 6 or 6 per 
cent, had declined alcohol altc^ether, all the rest, nr 94 per cent., 
h-id partaken of alcohol in some form—a large majority in seven! 
different forms. He dined a fortnight ago at the table of Sir 
Andrew Noble with eighteen of the leading men of science of the 
day, from the venereble Lord Kelvin downwards, and not one 
of them had declined aloediol.'' 

Facts are stronger than theories. 
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The teetotal party is no longer able to quote medical authority 
as supporting its views. 

There is no moral sin in alcohol. It is unnecessary to quote 
the Scriptures for authority for its moderate use. It is.^uae 
winch we must attack; it is the excessive use of alcohol which 
catises the evil. Depnved of alcohol, mankind seeks other 
stimulants: excessive opium, injections of different drugs, tea 
or coffee to excess; and where legitimate means of pnndiasing 
alcohol are denied, an alternative is sought in o^ous and 
more noxious forms of stimulant. In the prohibition 
States of America the patent medicines arc often charged 
with alcohol or more potent stimulants. In Scandinavia 
men drink spirits of wine, methylated sf^ts, and worse. Even 
temperance drinks contain alcohol, generally to the amount of 2 
to 3 per cent., add as much as 14 per cent, has been 
found. Stimulants mankind will have. It is the business of 
the statesmen to control excess, but undue restrictions at best 
merely drive the public to spirits; for beer is more bulky and 
less caqr to store or to convey in any but very meagre quan¬ 
tities to the house of the artisan or labourer. Bestrictions such 
as early closing. Sunday closing, or prohibition, affect spirits in 
their concentrated form but little. Scotland is a whisky-drinking 
country; therefore the teetotalers inconvenience Scotland but 
little by thr‘ir Acts. The Scotch are flattered by their so-called 
enlightened legislation; but they can still comfortably drink their 
spirit in their homes or in their clubs, and drunkenness does not 
diminish. Drinking goes on unchecked; it is not under the eye 
of the law. If the Temperance Beformers desire to change our 
nation from a beer-drinking to a spirit-drinking people, their 
restrictions are admirably calculated for that purpose. 

Mr. Asquith on February 27th last introduced his Licensing 
Bill in the House of Commons; it is divided into five parts. 

Part I. deals with statutory reduction, local option, time-limit, 
ftc.. and proposes to enact that the Licensing Jurtices shall reduce 
the number of on-licenses in their district so that at the end 
of fourteen years the number shall not exceed that of the elaborate 
scale per head of the population of various densities per acre 
set out in the first schedule. 

There are to be no new licenses granted in excess of the pro¬ 
portion in the tables. Fourteen years is the time-limit, and 
during the whole of this period payments are to be made to 
a compensation fund by the “ old on-licenses," as they are tamed 
in the Bill. At the end of the fourteen jreara, " local option " 
is to determine, ns Parliament may arrange hereafter, both as 
to the total pmhibition and as to the limitation of the number 
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of licenaes. In cose existing licenses axe renewed, they are to 
be leased to the highest bidder for a period not exceeding seven 
years, and the license valae becomes in fact tiie property of the 
State. During the fourteen years, Idcensing Justices may extin¬ 
guish licenses below the proposed statutory number, subject, to 
the financial provisions of the Bill, and they are to have poWcr 
to impose any conditions and obligations, on the old on-licenses 
as well as on the new, in spite of the fact that such conditions 
may damage the value of the license or amoimt to its suppresraon. 

There is to be a new Dicensing Commission set up, with 
three Commissioners, who will supervise the working of the new 
Bill. Their decision is to bo final and without appeal upon any 
question which is brought before them. 

The compensation for licenses suppressed during the fourteen 
years' time-limit is to he calculated on thd annual value of the 
license, according to the scale adopted for the income tax under 
Schedule A, with the addition of such sums, if any, as the Com¬ 
missioners of inland revenue may add as compensation for the 
license-holders’ loss of business. 

Part IT. proposes to enact that the chairman of the new 
Licensing Commission is to have a salaiy of .£1,200 a year, the 
ordinary members of the Commission £1,000 each. The appeal 
to Quarter sessions is quashed in boroughs, and there is practically 
no appeal from the decision of justices. 

Part III. provides that public-houses are to be closed during 
the whole of Sunday except for one hour between noon and 3 p.m. 
and any two hours between 6 and 10 p.m., to he fixed at the 
discretion of the local justices. 

This does not apply to T,ondon : a remarkable omission. 

A " bona fide traveller" must travel six miles instead of 
three. 

The Wales Sunday Cloising .Act is extended to Monmouth. 

Children may be excluded from bars, and heavy penalties are 
provided for infringement of this section. 

The Licensing Justices may attach any such conditions as they 
think fit to the renewal of licences, especially such as relate to 
the emidoymont of women and children: alterations to buildings; 
total closing on Sunday or on polling days. 

The license-holder is liable to lose his license for infringement. 

In all cases of appeal, the whole of the expenses of the appeal 
are to be repaid to the justices, whether they win the case or 
not. 

Part TV. deals with chibs and provides for their annual regis¬ 
tration before the Tdeensing Justices. Any person may object to 
the registration of any club, and the registration may be refused 
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or cancelled, if the Licenaing Jnsticea think fit, for a period not 
exceeding five years. 

Any chief constable, police inspector, or superintendent is to 
have power to enter and inspect the premises of any dub (not 
iu.uniform), and no intoxicating liquor is to bo sold to a member 
of the club for consumption outside, except in wholesale 
quantities. 

Part V. contains the machinery for taking polls for the local 
option, provisions for paying the expenses, and various other 
machinery of no great interest, and concludes, " This Act shall 
not apply to Scotland or Ireland.” 

The schedules contain the tables for valuation, the proportions 
of licenses to population, and other machinery. 

A most complicated Bill, impossible for the uninitiated to 
understand, hnt one which contains for the initiated in every 
clause unbounded malice to the license-holder. 

The time-limit has hitherto attracted the major part of public 
attention. The “ time-limit ” is the period during which the 
license vahn*—apart from the freehold in land and bricks and 
mortar—must be redeemed by a sinking fund. 

Mr. W. B. Peat. President of the Institute of Chartered 
.Accountants, has made a statement showing the value attaching 
to the licenses of fifteen representative brewery companies and 
the profits earned by these companies. 

On a time-limit of fourteen years, even the debenture-holders 
would not get all their interest, and on a time-limit of twenty-one 
yours the preference shareholders would receive three-quarters only 
of the dividend distributed during the past year, and the ordinary 
shareholders would receive nothing. Even on a twenty-one years* 
time-limit the debenture interest of these fifteen companies would 
Iks barely secured, the preference shareholders would be deprived 
of part, of their dividends, and the ordinary shareholders would 
find their property worthless. In these calculations nothing has 
been allowed for further depreciation of working stocks, plant, 
casks, Ac., nor for the diminished profits on a decreased trade. 
This is temperance legislation, intended to result in a diminu¬ 
tion of the output of the various breweries, and no estimation 
has been mode by Mr. Peat of the reduction in the earnings of 
the trade which the temperance reformers intend as a result of 
their "reduction of facilities for drinking.” 

The average ordinary dividend paid last year by the fifteen 
companies mentioned above was 8} per cent* and these companies 
are fairly representative—not one of them is in difficulties, and 
they all were sound concerns before the introduction of the 
present Bill, having the confidence of their shareholders. 
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dividend w«re devoted to the pnrpose of ndeeming the Hni^V» 
values, and the debenture and preference interest alone 
paid. 

It is plain that no time-limit, concurrently with the heavy 
charge upon the earnings of brewery companies for the purpose 
of the compensation fund, will enable the majority to escape 
the necessity of placing their affairs in the han& of the official 
receiver, if the Bill should become law. The recent decision 
of Lord Justice Kennedy has shown that dcbcntiire-holders may 
foreclose and call in the receiver in those cas^ where the manage¬ 
ment or circumstances of a business concern arc such that they 
can show that their interests arc endangered, although the 
business is paying its way and making profits beyond debenture 
interests. If this Bill becomes law there can be no doubt that 
this power will be generally exorcised. 

The publican has been shown to earn ,5 per cent, on his invest¬ 
ment ; upon this he has to live. Surely no extravagant return 
for an investment in an intricate and laborious business, whicli 
depends for its success upon his own personality and exertions! 
It is impossible for him to live and to replace his capital in 
fourteen years upon a dividend of 5 per cent. It is true that 
the Government proposes that from tiie compensation which is 
to be paid during the time-limit the publican is to receive a sum 
to recompense him for the loss of his employment, ns adjudged 
by the Inland Bevenue officials. He already receives a similar 
consideration under Mr. Balfour’s Act. Apparently this provision 
is only inserted in the present Bill in order that the publican may 
not be worse off than he was under that Act, for by the ingenious 
device of transfmring the assessment for compensation from 
the basis of the Poor Law assessment (upon which all rates 
and taxes except income tax are paid) to the basis of the income 
tax assessment, the compensation und^ the present Bill vrill 
amount, at best, to about one-third of the mnount of compensa¬ 
tion paid to the licensee under the Act of 1904. It is not the 
fault of the licensed trade that there are anomalies in onr system 
of assessment, but the present Government has carefully selected, 
for the purposes of thia Bill, that particular assessment which 
tells most heavily against tlm licensed trade. And at the end 
of fourteen years all compensation whatsoever will cease. 

Licenses under Mr. Balfour’s Act have hwn extinguished at 
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not be paid. 

It may be expected that the local juaticeB will decide to extino 
guiah first the least desirable of the Ucenses in their areas. At 
the end of fourteen years the best license-holders—those least 
open to criticism—will survive? There will then result the re¬ 
markable injustice that the best and fittest will have paid a 
compensation fund for tbe extuiction of the worst, and at the 
end of fourteen years the best will be swept away, without com- 
l^ensation or consideration of any kind! A more flagrant injustice 
has seldom been devised. 


No consideration is included in the Bill for the " ante-’69 ” 


beer-houses, which had an absolute freehold (subject to four con¬ 
ditions only), and number one-third of the licenses in England 
and Wales. The freehold of these licenses was surrendered under 


the Act of 1904 as a consideration for the security of the other 
on-licenses against the vagaries of the Licensing Justices. This 
Bill is the repeal of the Act of 1904, except in this one particular, 
which has been carefully preserved to swell the total of general 
spoliation. 

I have shown that this Bill means ruin to the average brewery 
company and ruin to the license-holders. No period of 
time-limit devised on the principles of this Bill will suffice to 
mdeiim the licensed values and to pay a fair living wage to those 
who dei^end upon the licensed business. All suggestions made 
for an extension of the time-limit arc illusory, and amount merely 
to pro|K>sal8 for prolonging the death agony. 

The restrictions and limitations upon the license-holder which 
the Bill pro]x>scs to increase ore dangerous to the cause of temper- 
anci^ In licensed houses the sale of alcoholic liquors is under 
public control and supervision, but harassing regulations will 
drive the publican’s enstomer to seek elsewhero the reasonable 
enjoyment and rocreation which he desires. 

Even the reductions under the 1904 Act have ht*cn accompanied 
by a marked increase in the nnmbcr of clnhs and a vast increase 
in their membership. 

Part TV. of the prestuit Bill professes further to regulate clubs 
where alcoholic drinks are sold. Begistration is already secured 
by Mr. Ritchie’s Act of 1902. and this Bill only proposes to 
reinforce registration by a sjrstem of private informers and police 
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iiispectioa which the fedention of woikiiig Doen's dubs em- 
{dutioelly denounces. 

No Government is strong enough to defy the working men's 
clubs. They have a membership computed to be upwards of 
two millions, a large proportion of whom are voters. A system, pf< 
informers and police espionage is repugnant to the British spirit 
of manly freedom, though institu^ in the name of “ temper¬ 
ance reform,” for, after all, the vast majority of working men's 
clubs are well conducted—the scandalous shebeens and drinking 
dens which are complained of here and there in different parts 
of England are in a small minority, though in Wales, where 
Sunday closing restrictions are enforced, they are more 
widespread. 

The workman has as much right to the freedom and indepen¬ 
dence of his club as the habilmf of Piccadilly or Pall Mall. This 
Bill means merely the suppression of upwards of 32,000 legally 
conducted licensed houses and the protx)rtionate increase in the 
number and membership of clubs, for oven the overwhelming 
majority in the present House- of (.'ommons will not face the wrath 
of the club men. 

It is remarkable that the Government does not pro}x>8e any 
amendment of the law, or further regulations, as regards grocers’ 
licenses. Time was when the temperance reformers denounced 
the Grocers’ licenses as the most fruitful cause of intemperance 
among women, and affording uidisnited facilities for secret 
drinking. Can it be that the Badical majority believe that they 
have numerous supporters anioug the smaller shopkeejx^rs who 
hold excise licenses, and the ever-increasing branches of the co¬ 
operative societies? 

Apparently despairing that their proposals will secure suffi¬ 
cient support on their moral aspects and for their practical utility, 
the temperance reformers basc< their case mainly upon the 
promised reduction of taxation and the relief of local rates, .ds 
Mr. Asquith stated, “ They desire to enable the State to resume 
the control of property with which it ought never to have parted.” 
This is the propaganda of Socialism and Collectivism. Upon 
such principles the spoliation and disendowment of the Chnrcli 
is a rafud corollary, and with such a precedent it will be difficult 
to find arguments to resist the nationalisation of land, mines, or 
railways. 

Little heed has been paid to the numbers of persons who will 
be thrown ont of employment as the immediate result of the 
present Bill. Each license maintains at least five persons—this 
is a low computation. The snppressinn of 32,000 licenses means 
depriving IfiO.OOO persons of their livelihood in fourteen years, to 
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swell the ranks of those twehre millinne who live O M istan t l y bor¬ 
dering upon starvation in this ooontty, accwding to the estimate 
of the Prime Minister. 

If the Bill is to lead, as it is intended, to the reduced consump¬ 
tion of alcoholic liquors, it must result in a substantial diminution 
ift’the numbers of the 700,000 persons depending upon direct em¬ 
ployment by brawehes, distilleries, maltsters, and others directly 
connected with the licensed trade, and the 1,800,000 more who 
depend upon indirect employment. Moreover, a dhninution in the 
trade will involve reduction in the revenue of thirty-eight and a 
half millions (JE38,500,000) which it now contributes to the 
national exchequer in the form of excise duties. 

A reduction of licenses must result in a serious reduction in 
the assessable value for local rating, and tiiis defidenqr must be 
made up by a highei* assessment on other property or an increase 
in the rates. Confiscation of the profits of the brewery companies 
and distilleries must cause a loss in the income tax of JEl ,000,000 
annually, as a very low estimate. 

The monetary bribe held out by the teetotal party for political 
support is a delusion, and the Exchequer will be obliged to make 
go^ the deficiency from other sources. 

It is hardly conceivable that the Temperance Beformers con¬ 
currently with these utterly ruinous proposals demand also higher 
excise duties upon licensed houses 1 

Messrs. Sherwell and Bowntree compare the higher license 
duties upon licensed premises in the United States with 
the duties in the United Kingdom as an argument for 
higher taxation of houses. It is remarkable that they 
selvet the United States for their comparison and omit all 
other countries. The reason is clear: America is the only in¬ 
stance which can be produced to lend apparent support to their 
views. But all comparisons with that country are most mislead¬ 
ing. The direct taxation on the product is 2s. a barrel less; the 
price charged for beer in America is 5 to 10 cents, or fijd. to 5d., 

os com])arcd with Id. or 2|d. here. There are no rates 

or taxes upon licensed values in America as here—the 
license duty discharges all obligations under this head and 

other heads. There is no income tax, there are no death 

or succession duties, which Sir Henry Primrose has esti¬ 
mated to amount to a cliarge of 10 per cent, upon income. How 
greatly these advantages, combined with the low price of beer 
resulting from low taxation, are in favour of the American 
bar-keeper, as against the English brewery company or publican, 
may bo estimated from the fact that a profit of 88 per cent, is 
usual in New York, after paying large sums as "graft,” or 
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bribes, for tbe goodwill of the pdiioe, in some cases amounting 
to as much as 3U0 dollars per month. It must be admitted 
that comparisons with the conditions of the Bnglish trade 
are difScult, and as usual when one factor only is taken the con¬ 
clusions are misleading. 

After all, licensed premises are the poor man’s clubs. They 
are the meeting-places of all the great friendly societies and the 
innumerable branches of the trades unions throughout the land. 
They pay no rent—the {uremises are free to them. The sup¬ 
pression of licensed houses will, involve serious inconvenience and 
an appreciable tax upon the resources of these influential bodies 
of workmg men. Tbe policy of the reformers has been to degrade 
the jmbiic-house and give it the character of a drinking-bar of 
disreputable tendencies. That is not the true poluqf. To improve 
the conditions of the public-house; to increase its comforts; to 
raise it to the status of the foreign cafi, where the artisan or 
labourer passes an hour of rest and innocent enjoyment with his 
wife and family, is the rational means to promote true temper¬ 
ance—tbe moderate use of alcohol without excess; but the teetotal 
agitator would lose his occupation. 

The proposals of the teetotalers are contrary to experience; 
lh(»e which have hitherto been tried have failed; they have in 
some cases aggravated the evils they were designed to remedy. 
In any case, they must destroy a vast amount of capital legiti¬ 
mately invested by persons of moderate means and injure the 
employment of many thousands of our people. The increased 
temperance of the nation has resiiltud from social causes and not 
from compulsion by the Legislatiire. The Beformers may succeed 
in trying their ex))erimentB; in risking the national finances, 
gratifying their own philanthropic vanity, and even in imperilling 
tbe prc^css made in liabits of temperance, by driving those prone 
to excess to indulge in secret. But by their artificial restrictions 
they will not succeed in reforming one confirmed drunkard or 
restraining one moderate drinker from obtaining in one form 
or another what he desires. Misdirected philanthropy will in¬ 
evitably produce reaction : tbe Temperance Beformers are already 
discredited and in danger of losing the influence for good whi^ 
they possessed. The law is fully armed to suppress disorder, 
to restrain or punish drunkenness; it penalises heavily those who 
infringe its provisions or cause illegalities. True progress has 
hitherto been made by persuasion and moral education, and it 
is upon those lines alone that the temperance problem will be 
solved. 


John Obvtton. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 

IiOMiON, March 2BTd. 

Almost an; other event in the foreign afiairs of the month has been 
more important, but none has been so fantastic and amasing as 
the episode of the Kaiser and The Timee. The transaction was 
considorabl; less tliaii a nine days' wonder. For a part of that 
smaller period it absorbed discussion in this country, spread alarm 
throughout the Continent, gave birth to headlines upon tlic other 
side of the Atlantic, and startled even the Antipodes into comment 
upon the remote afiairs of the upper side of the giobe. We have 
had in both Houses 'statements as full as were compatible vrith 
the public interest. Nevertheless the whole incident, so far as 
concerns the action of The Times, remains so inexplicable from the 
purely political standpoint that it lias been thought by some shrewd 
observers to be obscurely connected rather with the mysterious 
struggles for the iiossession of what had hitherto been thought—and 
will again, we hope, bo regarded—us the most responsible of uews- 
papen. The afiair was a flash in the pan. It was manipulated in 
so eccentric and extravagant a fashion that tiie reputation of The 
Times could hardly survive another incident of the same character. 
We shall probably be safe in concluding that we are dealing here 
with on erratic and isolated incident rather than with any symptom 
of degeneration in the temperament and methods of The Times. 
Although the tactics of Printing House Square were in one respect 
profoundly injudicious and exactly calculated rather to defeat their 
own purpose and to serve what are called pro-German ends, it 
would be ungenerous not to acknowledge that the results have been, 
on the whole, to the public advantage. 

* • 

• 

ft would be as foolish to underestimate the significance and 
gravity of the issues not so much originated by the Kaiser's nine-page 
letter to the First Lord of the Admiralty, as suggested or illustrated 
by that remarkable document. So for as it is a record of events, 
this chronicle confines itself to sifting out the essential. Otherwise 
the comniuuicatious which made an excited world believe for a 
moment that diplomatic dynamite was about to explode upon it 
would have been worth quoting textually for the increased gaiety 
of nations. On l^day morning in the finit week of March The Times 
published from its military correspondent a letter of astounding 
purport, yet so inconspicuously placed as to suggest to any experi¬ 
enced eye an amusing amount of editorial hesitation. This letter 
declared that the German Emperor had addressed L«»d Tweedmouth 
directly on the subject of British and German naval policy. The 
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informant of The Timet went on to affinn that the Kataer’s contra¬ 
band epistle amounted " to an attempt to influence in German 
interesta the Ulinfoter responsible for our Navy Estimates.” Taking 
this strange indictment as a text. The Timet in a leading article 
declared that it possessed independent evidence of the existence of 
the Kaiser's letter, and it emphasised in language at once extrava¬ 
gant and unsure the inference suggested by its military iiorro- 
spondent. Above all. The Timet comuiitted the almost incredible 
error of demanding that the German Emperor's oommunication 
should be published by the British Government, together with lx>nl 
Tweedmouth's reply. It is known to everyone now, and was known 
then to a suflicient number of well-informed persons, that the German 
Emperor’s letter to Lord Tweedmouth was in the strieWt sense 
private and personal. One passage at least was so iindignifled in 
tone that it would hare been impossil>le to publish the letter without 
compromising the Kaiser's prestige in the eyes of the whole world, 
and making every chivalrous person in this country, and above all 
the sane and firm opponents of German policy, feel that we had been 
guilty as a nation of nothing less than an act of si|ualid espionage. 
The Kaiser's action, let it be admitted, was indiserc'el. improper, 
and at the moment dangerous. But his eoimiiuiiicatiou. written us 
it was in the fullest expectation that the point of honour would be 
observed in regard to it, could not have been piihlished without 
leaving a stain of nothing less than disgrace upon British political 
traditions. 

• • 

• 

The Timet missed a great opportunity. It ought not to have 
demanded the publication of the letter. It ought to have declared 
that the letter must not be published. It ought then to have 
demanded that ” private ” communication lietween a foreign 
Sovereign and a British Minister upon the special businosB of any 
department of Government in this country should never again occur. 
This would have been an impregnable position. The real national 
interest at stake would have been far inon- powerfully served. It is tbe 
moderate tone in these things that gives full eflect to a really great 
sensation. The official sequel may be rapidly narrated. Mr. Asquith, 
in terms evidently meant to mark the displeasure of the acting 
Premier in regard to the flaming indiscretion of his colieugue. 
admitted that the indicted document had been received by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty on February 18th. Tjord Tn'iM>dnHnjth 
subsequently explained in the House of fjords that the letter was 
of a Mendly and informal character; that it hud been shown at 
once to tbe Foreign Secretory; and that upon Sir Edward Grey's 
advice a short and suitable reply was despatched. But what Lord 
Tweedmouth omitted to deny, and what must be taken as true, 
is the statement that with his answer to the Emperor he enclosed 
a copy of the British Naval Estimates before these had been Iwd 
before the House of Commons. That act was, in our judgment. 
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. impudorntble. The subsequent indiscretions by which tiie contents 
of the ietter became known were merely Tenial. These are the facts 
BO fsTr.as publicly acknowledged. The inner history of this episode 
is far more interring. What great events from little causes spring. 
, '^e initiating circumstance was minute. Our Nai^ League, not 
Mtntent with being almoet infinitely smaller and more obscure than 
the Oerman Flottenverein, had split. The seceding group formed an 
oiganisation still more exiguous and unregarded than the original, 
but with the somewhat purple title of the Imperial Maritime League, 
more familiarly known as the Sea-Gallopers’ Society. These earnest 
gentlemen issued promiscuous appeals inviting all patriotic persons 
to secure the overthrow of that inoorrij^ble Admiral, Sir John 
Fisher. One of these appeals was addressed to Lord Esher, an 
ardent partisan of the said .Admiral. Lord Esher, with spontaneous 
indignation and excellent pen, replied without sympathy and even 
with derision. This ietter was thought to be, as indeed it was, b6 
good that it seemed a pity not to give it to the world. It accordingly 
illuminated the Press in the early days of February, and contuned 
the round assertion that there was not a man in Germany from the 
Emperor downwards who a’ould not welcome with joy the overthrow 
of Sir John Fisher. 

• » 

• 

This reference was personal. It reached the Kaiser's eye. In 
British newspapers and up to that momeut, even in the Cabinet, 
the battle of the Naval Estimates still raged. It had already been 
indirectly hut authoritatively declared upon behalf of the Adnuralty 
that although the present must be a year of pause in battleship¬ 
building, next year's Estimates would provide an overwhelming 
answer to the new German programme. These disputes and declara- 
tions were transmitted to Germany with exceptional fulness by the 
semi-official news agency, and a sense of acute anxiety was created. 
For this one reason is given by Germans themselves. They have 
created upon the other side of the narrow seas what is already the 
second greatest naval force in the world, backed by the most formid¬ 
able military power which has ever existed. They have done this under 
our very eyes. Hazardous os they felt the enterprise to be at the 
outset, and knowing what they would have done in our place, they 
have nevertheless got through one decade in safety. They profess 
to believe that for the whole of the next ten years we shall not be 
so complacent. They recall the fact and ignore the causes of our 
seizure of the Danish Fleet a hundred years ago. They have in one 
word a catch-phrase epitomising these anxieties—“ Copenhagen.” It 
may be admitted at once that these fears are genuine. Devoid of 
foundation in existing circumstances, they may some day have a real 
basis. British democracy, conscious of dwelling in an island without 
an army, may some day rebel against the intolorable sixain created 
by the Oeiman challenge. That day, as we in this oountiy know, 
is far off; but the Oerman authorities periiaps believe, and at least 
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mint Appear to believe, if they an to extract the nquidte naval 
funda from the pockets of tiie German Michael, tiiat the peril of 
another Copenhagen is near. The Kaiser shans these sentimente, 
and nov that his Navy of the futum ia half created, he realises the 
deadly danger which may intervene befom it is complete. ^ ^ . 

* e * 

Behind all this, however, then is another naeon never mentioned, 
but it is the k^ to the whole naval etru^le as between England 
and Germany. If we grasp that key we may turn the locks of 
that problem as we please. As this writer has fnquently insisted in 
these pages, we an making the gnatest possibie mistake in not 
taking the financial-offensive. Germany wUl be weli able to bear 
in a little time the cost of a navy as large as ours is now in addition 
to her odoBsal military organisation. Her treasury difficulties, as 
we have several times explained, are technical and temporary, 
however serious at the moment. The emharrasements of the German 
Imperial Exchequer are the results of an obsolete federal system, 
but are no indication whatever of any permanent and fundamental 
deficiency of taxable capacity among the Kaiser’s subjects. If the 
cost of her naval ambitions only increases slowly and gradually 
enough, Germany can stand the process to any extent, and will have 
a great chance of winning in the long run. By our present methods 
we make it easy for the Kaiser and Admiral Tirpits to get their 
ships. The competition will be forced up against us until our stattis- 
manship plays directly upon the oondition of German domestic 
politics, and hits hard on tiie natural lines of cleavage. In a word, 
if the German people feel the pinch, and feel it painfully, they 
will be divided upon the naval issue, and the reaction against a 
policy leading, in fact, whatever may be the Kaiser's intention, to 
impoverishment and war, may come in time to ease the situation 
and prevent the worst. At present wo merely follow the German 
programmes, which is technically correct. But wc shall never 
benumb and daunt our adversary as we desire unless we take the 
financial initiative at some one point with overwhelming decision and 
bring in a programme which Germany for years could not follow 
without dislooating her strained and inelastic treasury system, or 
making a desperate effort which would so pliunly reveal her con¬ 
centrated desire to the dullest sceptics in this country as to make 
the English people rise in the resolve to face the danger and break 
it at once. 

e • 

• 

This point must be unmistakably marked; for this, above all, 
explains the Kaiser’s letter. The intention of that letter was to 
deprecate on increase in the British Naval Estimates, though it ia, 
of course, untrue to suggest that the Kuser brought any undue 
infiuenee to bear or used anything in the nature of an underhand 
argument. The Kaiser’s letter has been treated as though it were 
on after-dinner impromptu. This is evidently an error. The letter 
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wu arguinentetive. Tbe KuBer raferted witii tomewluit imieTuit 
diareBpeot to Lord Esher’s ofBoUd rasponsibilit^ tor (he ssnitaiy 
•rrangements of Windsor Castle, and inquired why the Deupty* 
Oovenior of tost historic residence did not attend to his drauu 
jnstaad of discoursing upon naries. More important was toe oon- 
teVtion that the British Fleet is four times as strong as the Qeimaa. 
The Kaiser is sincerely convinced, though he did not say so^, tort 
no increase of the British Naval Estimates is required. But again 
it is understood that the letter contained a passage still more 
interesting. The Kaiser complained of toe whole tone of the British 
Press upon this subject. Ho inquired why Gemiaay was c ons ta n tly 
retorted to as the enemy and the only enemy. Why was no mention 
ever made of the expansion of the fleets of the United Btates, or of 
France, or of Japan V Now this is one of the most suggMtive questions 
ever propounded, and it goes straight to the heart of British policy. It 
is the Kaiser’s sincerity which makes him dangerous. He does not 
wish to do the things we fear. Ho would do them in a moment if 
the opportunity came with a crisis. And what the Gorman Emperor 
seems not to perceive, hut what toe most powerful section of hie 
subjects realises perfectly, is that Germany is the only country 
which is developing a double power enable of destroying this 
country. France does not maintain her old position and her per¬ 
manent interests in Europe are identical with ours. Japan is upon 
the other side of the world and is our natural ally, partly because 
she can never menace the heart of our power. Upon toe other side 
of the Atlaatio the United Btates has a smaller army even than 
our own. This island is the citadel of Empire. While it atanda 
unuonquered, reverses in any other part of the King's dominions 
may bo retrieved. But if the citadel ia taken, with it falls the 
State. 

a • 

• 

Genuan military power atone can even remotely threaten ua with 
that disaster. The Gorman imagination has dreamed for many 
decadep of inflicting that disaster. Headers of Mommsen and 
Tteitochke conceive themselves as Home. They ooncelre us as 
Carthago. The parcUel is exact up to tola point: that the india- 
penaable medium of invasiou is the sea. The German Fleet, so far 
as we are concerned, is distinguished from all others, and never 
can be regarded for a moment as a merely naval organisation, 
because it is providing in reality toe means of bringing German 
military strength to bear upon the island without an army, and it ia 
fumisUng, in a word, the awinmiing apparatus for amphibioua power 
on the moat formidable scale tost has ever yet existed. That 
military arid naval predominance shall remain for ever divided is 
toe supreme interest of toe whole world, and of that interest England 
is toe trustee and Germany is the opponent. That ia the anawer. 
It is not to be supposed that Lord Tweedmouto’a reply gave (be 
faintest hint of it. Until toe issue as we have etated it is fairly 
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fan gti f. out in the Iraokeat oontiOTeray between Whitehell end tiie 
Wilhelmatreaee Uiera oen be no hope for eny solid improTement of 
Anglo-Germen relations. Nor did the Ministerial statementa throw 
any light whatever upon the grave part of the question. It is 
sufficiently well known and has been freely stated in print that the. 
Naval Sstimates for this year reached their final shape by a pro^tk 
which was unusual and, we may hope, will not become frequent. 

e e 
e 

The Admiralty at first wanted an increase of more than two 
millions. They could not get their money. No Board had ever 
sought more strenuously or, on the whole, more succtBssfully to 
combine economy with efficiency. They now revised their calcula¬ 
tions and sweated down their demands to something under a million 
and a half. The Cabinet acirepted this figure. The pacificists were 
alarmed, and made a special assault upon Mr. .\sq«iitirs financial 
conscience and his party Anxieties. As a resu'^t, the Estimates, by a 
very evil precedent, were actually re-euniinitted, and by a “ special 
effort '* on the part of the Chamvllor of the Exchequer another half¬ 
million was wrenched upon purely political grounds out of the legiti¬ 
mate revenues of the Fleet. There was, thank Heaven, some 
difference in the Cabinet upon this point, uml the struggle was 
probably stiff. Imagine the psychological Hitu,ation ii|ion wliii>li the 
Kaiser’s letter acted. We are told that the issue had been decided 
before the Kaiser's letter arrived. But it lia<l been barely decided. 
The Estimates, as a matter of firnt, were iK>t yet laid bi-fore the 
House of Conimons. Nothing was irrevocable. The Kaiser's letter 
might have arrived a few days earlier. It miglit Imve influenced 
tlie vote of a wavering Minister. 

• • 

• 

A moral situation of n>ore dangerous |)08Kibilitics can hardly Im> 
imaipned. Human nature is of one texture; it ia flattered when it 
is addressed in private and personal terms eon ohrn. plchs an? 
apt to be soothed by patrician attentions, unless they know very 
much of the world and care for it very little, so peers arc weakly 
sensible of sovereign oondesccnsioii. Wo in this country have a 
Parliamentary system where from head to foot, from the feelings 
of the multitude to the decision of the Cabinet, the collective decision 
of the whole is influenced by the scuitinient and sentimentalism of the 
units. In Germany exists nothing of thi| kind. There the Kaiser's 
own will knits up all the threads of government. Popular sophistries 
may influence representation in the Iteichstag, hut not the policy 
of the WillielinstroKse. And it is ira|)ossiblc for a private letter 
hi'aring upon the first principles of national statesmanship to be 
written to Primsi Biilow or any of his colleagues without being shown 
to the one dttoiding personality, or remaining as if unwritten and 
wholly impotent to deflect in the least degree the pre-ordained course 
of German proceedings. As we have shown again and again in 
referring to well-meaning demonstrations of Anglo-Teutonic brother* 
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hood, the oonditions era not equal. We nksy .h(^ ‘W^ X^izd 
Lena^wne, whose measurad and witty words In: tiie BioUM of Lends 
were nothing leas than a public serrioe, that private oommunioationa 
from the German Emperor to individual members ot the Brituh 
Government will henceforth be severely discouraged. Let it be 
slianrs remembered that little offices of fatimacy such as presenting 
the German Emperor with a copy of the Navpi Estimates before 
they were lud before Parliament are entirely one-sided. 

• • 

• 

In this connection we may diamiss German topics in general before 
passing to other subjects. In foreign policy indeed there has been 
no confessed incident except Prince Bulow's somewhat singular 
interview with the A’ovoe Vremya. The Imperial Chancellor 
complained at large, in a way that would be unintelligible unless 
meant to oome as near?to menace -as the fprms of courtesy admit, 
that the Busslan Press continues to be generally unfriendly to 
Germany, and often furiously unfair. In domestic afiairs, upon the 
other hand. Prince Bulow has had varied luqk. He is keeping 
together with extraordinary skill his motley majority in the Beichstag, 
and his Badieals are becoming almost more subservient tihan the 
Clericals ever were. The Socialists in Prussia have entirely failed to 
make any progress towards a reform of tfie most miserable of 
all electoral systems." Upon the other hand, the Bill afiecting the 
right of public meeting a^ providing that’ all speeches should be 
in German has been amended in a moie lenient' sense. A time limit 
is allowed before present’ liberties comg entirely to an end, and 
Poles, Danes, and Alsatians .will be permitted. the privilege of * 
declaiming in their mother tongue at eleorioif times. Far more 
momentous have been the proceedings upon the Fblish Expropriation 
Bill. Meant to be one of the most ruthless measures of its kind 
since the Plantation of Ulster, this measure excited so much oppori- 
tion among German Conservatives themselves that at one time Prince 
Billow’s project seemed threatened vrith total shipwreck. Expro¬ 
priation on political grounds is indeed as convenient a precedent as 
Bocialism could desire to improve on if triumphant in the future. 
This is what even many of the Junkers feel, much as they scorn 
and dread their Polish feUow-subjeots. The Bill as passed waa a 
far smaller measure than when introduced, and provided for seiaure 
of a much smaUet acreage of land. The Polea are indomitable. 
Thw hearts ate full of bitterness, but they feel that oppression is 
making them strong, and that e^l the vitality and ability of th^ 
race is being raised by necessity to a higher power, > Tragic as it is 
for them to be tom from the ground they love, they vrill thrive 
better on Prussian money than their despoilerB will thrive on Polish 
land^ It is to be hoped that no one underestimates the significuioe 
of this movement. The German Government is now resided as the 
pitiless enemy of the Polish race, and sooner or later, unless then 
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is A startling reversal of the Hakatiat policy, the results will help 
to turn the scales of European power. 

But what causes far mote perturbation in the Wilhelmstrasse than 
all other subjects put t<^tfaer, however cleverly the anxiety may 
be concealed, is the calm vigour with which 8ir Edward Grey .has 
taken the initiative in the Near East. It is to be hoped that Ithe 
Foreign Secretary secs his way. His pioposals for the creation 
of what would practically be an autonomous .Macedonia amount to 
nothing less than the gravest and most hazardous step which has 
been taken by British policy for a very long period. Without the 
closest co-operation between I.iondon and St. Petersburg there can 
be no hope for success in a task which would be in any cose hard 
and protracted. We examined very fully last iiioiitli the situation 
created by Baron .4ehreiithal*s action in post{ioning ndornis to 
railways. It is now tolerably clear that this move, so inexplicable 
at the moment, was a direct move against Sir Edward Grey. Tlie 
new British programme for Macedonia was known or suspected at 
the Ballplatz, and it must be fairly admitted that Vienna could not 
be expected to remain quiescent in face of a project which might 
possibly result in barring her way to Salonika. A Itussian Note was 
published pronomiciiig benedictions upon Austrian railway schemes 
and all others. At Sofia aud Belgrade there has been some display 
of keen interest, but the projects nominally approved by international 
diplomacy will be slow in approaching realisation. The attitude of 
Italy was expected to be iuten-sting. but has proved to be vor,v 
ordinary—characteristic and correct. In Bignor Tittoni's statement 
a couple of weeks ago there'is a very interesting pussagi'. Italian 
foreign policy has nonobjection to the Austrian scheme, hut supports 
the Servian demand for independent access to the .Adriatic, and also 
the line running across the Balkans through Bulgaria. The .Veue 
Freie Premif, which, although published in Vienna, is almost more, 
extravagantly pro-Germaii than any newspaper in Berlin itself, tells 
the world solemnly that ” railways are the best refonns." We are 
assured that it would be wise to |Kisl|>one what may he called con¬ 
stitutional changes until the splendid but half-barbarous peninsula 
running south from the Hapsburg dominions is seauicd with iron 
tracks, reduced to order by greater facilities of irommiinicstioii, and 
opened up more thoroughly to civilisation and trade. 

a « 

• 

These words are, of course, intended to serve a puriiose beyond 
their apparent meaning; hut this need tiot blind us to a sense of 
the extent of truth contained in the words thcinselvea. There is 
already a considerable emigration from all parts of the Balkans to 
America. There can be no question at all that if the Christiana 
could be induced to love each other in the meantime, and if the 
nationalities would consent to renounce their dreams, the improve¬ 
ment of material conditions would bring about a more flourishing 
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Btste of gRMperity and p6aoe tliaii haa exiat^d in theae vexed regiona 
abuse the Roman Empire broke aaunder. But of csourae the Heue 
Preie Preaie, on behalf of the WilliolmatraBse, ia trying to anate ua 
with the cheapeat device of dialectica when it tells ua that “ raUwaya 
are the beat reforma.” The exact truth ia, of course, that Mace- 
RMiia needa both reforms and railways, and that the two lines of 
progresB are parallel and can never meet. The difference ia that 
railways alone would be the iron tentacles of Hapsburg power, afid 
Turkish occupation would be followed by Austro-Hungarian control. 
Reforms in the British sense, and in the degree to which Lord 
Lanadowne was moving three years ago, might create in the centre 
of the Balkans an indepeitdeiit State likely to be added sooner or 
later to Bulgaria, and to fomi, as we have before said, an iron 
barrier across the path of immediate Viensiese interests and ultimate 
German plans. Kir Edward Grey's latest pro|>ORalB are far more 
important and decisive* than would appear at first siglit. It is plain 
that to defeat them heaven and earth will be moved by Constanti¬ 
nople, Vienna, and Berlin. The British action was evidently antici¬ 
pated when Baron Aehrentbal secured the Sultan's consent to the 
Novi Bazar Railway, which would give tlie armies of Francis Joseph 
direct and independent connection with Salonika. For the first 
time Vienna seemed to have s8sertc<l a determination to succeed the 
Tiu:k in Macedonia, and to oppose, even if need be at the cost of 
a European war, the creation of a big Bulgaria. We proceed to 
summarise Sir Edward Grey’s pioposals. Me urges the appoint¬ 
ment for a fixed term of years of a Turkish Oovenmr-General. The 
moss of Ottoman troops in the three vilayets would be reduced. 
The burthen upon the Budget would be lightened. The funds would 
be set free for actively civilising piiri)oses. THI gendarmerie would 
be strengthened and tiumed indeed mto an effective international 
police, with a firm grip on the situation. 

• • 

• 

In this country the nature of the Near Eastern problem is even 
yet not vividly apprehended, and here the British programme has 
been tamely received. Upon the Continent, however, the effect has 
been startling. There is not the least doubt that the policy of Vienna 
will resist Sir Edward Grey's proposals with nothing less than sub¬ 
terranean desperation. .\t Constantinople the wliole infiuenoe and 
ability of the Kaiser's Ambassador, arul they are very great, will be 
used wiGi the same object. For the Sultan himself an ideal situa¬ 
tion is created. He imagines that the jeaiousios of the Powers will 
poB^ne indefinitely the appearance of an Austrian army between 
Albania and the Bosphorus. The only practical peril is the expansion 
of Bulgaria. If that can be prevented by dividing the Powers, and 
if the creation of an autonomous Macedonia can be represented os 
being merely the first atop towards the realisation of the ambitions 
of Sofia, then, os Yildia calculates, the threatened province can be 
kept intact. Macedonia, indeed, is the keystone of the " Hamidian ” 

8 D 2 
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^yatem. If it is einsncipsted, Albsiiia must inevitabljr be detsohed. 
The cause of the Christians would then seem to have risen once for 
AU into the ascendant. The Sultan's effective sovereignty in Europe 
would be confined to a short ra^us from Constantinople. Bulgaria, 
which could only now be successfully attacked by mobilising the 
whole fighting resources of the Turkish race, would then oocup>%* 
far stronger strategical position, and would be the dominating iiatiou. 
Th^t very question would be settled which divides the Powers and 
keeps the Christian nationalities at strife. The whole basis of 
Turkish diplomacy under the present Sultan would disappear. For 
throe reasons it may be taken as certain that Sir Edward Grey's 
programme is a very long way from Iteing carried into effect, and it 
will not be realised without serious risk of war or the actual hreoking 
out of hostilities. This is the disquieting aspect of the situation. 
Even Bulgarians, delighted as they are with England's action, hardly 
dare to believe that we are in iron earnest, though they feel that we 
have gone too far to flinch. Kiuiwledgc of the workings of our party 
system and of the negative tendencies which are always apt to 
reassert themselves in our foreign policy will make some of us loss 
sanguine. But the final failure of the British attempt would be 
the decisive and historic defeat of our whole policy in tin- Near 
East, and might prove in the long run a fatal blow to our interests. 

s s 
s 

Let us look at the matter from the Sultan's point of view. Kir 
Edward Grey's scheme depends entirely iqion tiu- idea of a Governor- 
General administering Macedonia under Euro|H>an supervision. Tie 
would be practically appointed, watched, and paid hy the Powers. 
The whole "machine," to use the word which party politicians at 
home will fully undeAtand, would cease to be worked from Yildiz as 
now for the purposes of the ruling caste and faith. The inhabitants 
of the vilayets would begin to feel free men. Their prosperity would 
flourish. Above all, their race-consciotisnesa would become indomit¬ 
able. The Bulgarian propaganda, certain of triumph once the 
struggle were confined to pacific methods, would make rapid strides. 
Sooner or later the two halves of the Bulgarian race would come 
together. An autonomous Macedonia would mean the ultimate 
exclusion of Hapsburg power on the one haiMl, and of Ottoman power 
upon the other. 

s s 
e 

The fundamental questions with regard to the future of the Near 
East are all involved in this problem. In alliance with St. Peters¬ 
burg the policy of Sofia would close, as we have said, the Austro- 
Hungarian route to Salonika. There are, of course, even greater 
things at stake. It is the fix^ conviction at Berlin that, like 
Bel^um, Holland, and Denmark, the whole of the Hapsburg 
dominions must be drawn into a customs union with the German 
Empire. Upon the basis of this wider ZoUverein would gradually 
arise a new federal State. The power, the safety, the commeren^ 
greatness of this State, and its chances of winning the political 
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primaqy of the world would depend upon whether the ZoUvenin 
oould be prolonged sorosB the Twkidi Empire to the Fetdan Gtilf. 
In that case let us be quite certain that Cairo, as well aa Meooa, would 
be included sooner or later in the same political mrde. If these 
^sweeping, and it may be said fantastic changes, seem more remote 
'(Ahtingencies than before, it is only because we have been vigilant 
and energetic enough to reverse in our own favour the balance of 
diplomatic power. If we again abandoned ourselves to the policy of 
drift, we should find far sooner than we imagine that the Eastern 
Question will be of more vital importance to the British Empire in the 
future than it ever was at its most exciting phases during the nine¬ 
teenth oentury. The simple fact must be well understood, as we have 
said, that after the death of Abdul Hamid anythiog whatever may 
happen to the Turkish Empire. That is why it may be hoped that 
national interest will remain alive to the significance of Sir Edward 
Orey's policy, and \fill follow its developments with vmswerving 
earnestness. 

• • 

• 

The immediate future depends upon two factors. The death of 
Sir Nicholas O’Conor creates a vacancy at the British Embassy upon 
the Bosphorus. The late Ambassador, in spite of his kindly and 
accomplished character, hod an almost hopeless task. For the 
greater part of his time he was supposed in the execution of his 
duty to be at moral war with the Power to which he was accredited. 
Nor is it unfair to say that he, in common with most of his diplomatic 
colleagues, was overshadowed by the altogether exceptional pre¬ 
dominance which has been acquired by tiie German Ambassador, 
Baron Marschall von Biebcrsteiii. Much will depend upon whom 
may be selected to succeed Sir Nicholas O'CoiAr. If the personality 
of Sir Charles Hardingt* could be duplicated and triplicated, hie 
transference to the Bospliorus would be a matter of course, and 
there would be much more hope for the success of Sir Edward Grey’s 
policy. 

* • * 

But even the personality of the Ambassador, though we can 
scarcely lay too much stress upon it, in itself will not decide. We 
may, of course, make ourselves quite certain at once that a policy 
of splendid isolation will accomplish nothing in Macedonia. W^e 
con have no hope of success except by w'orking in the closest acscx>rd 
with St. Petersburg. The point, therefore, for which we have 
vigorously contended month after month in these pages must now 
appear sufficiently clear and convincing. The whole of Sir Edward 
Grey’s policy hangs together. It is the expression of a large and 
steady temperament, and we shall always do well to trust Sir 
Edward Grey’s chwaoter even when we are disconcerted and checked 
from time to time by his habit of understatement. For this reason 
above all it was a fundamental error to criticise the Anglo-Bussian 
Agreement from an Anglo-Indian point of view. We are watching 
the quiet opening of a very great game. 




WILKINSON’S WIFE. 

By May Sinci.aib. 


I. 

Nobodv ever understood why he married her. 

You expected calamity to pursue Wilkinson; it always had pursued 
him. But that Wilkinson sliould have gone out of his way to pursue 
calamity (as if he could never have enough of it) seemed really a 
most unnecessary thing. 

For there iiad been no pursuit on the part of the lady. Wilkinson's 
vrife had the quality of her defects, and n.-vaaled herself chiefly in 
a formidable reluctance. It was understood that Wilkinson had 
prevailed only after an austere struggle. Her appearance 
suflSciently refuted any theory of tinhoiy faseinatioii or disastrous 
charm. 

Wilkinson's wife was not at all nice to look at. She had an inaigui* 
Scant figure, a sinall. squan; face, colourless hair scraped with 
difficulty to the top of her head, eyes with no lashes to protect you 
from their stare, a mouth that piillci] at an invisible ciirl>, a sallow 
skin stretched so tight over her clieek-lwies that the rtnl veins stotal 
stagnant there. .\nd with it all. |K)or lady, n doll, strained expres¬ 
sion hostile to further intimacy. 

Even in her youth slie could never liave lookoil young, and she 
was years older tliiiif Wilkinson. Sni that tlie difference showc<d, 
for his niurringe liad made Wilkiiusai l<K>k years older than he was; 
at least, so it was said by praple who had known him bi-fore that 
unfortunate event. 

It was not even as if she iiad be(>ii intelligent. Wilkiiihoii had 
a gentle passion for ilie tilings of intellect; and his wife seenifid to 
exist on purjswe to frnstrut- it. In no ilepartraent of his life was 
her influeiKte mj penetrating and malign. .\t forty he no longer 
counted. He had lost all his brilliance, and had replaced it by a 
shy, unworldly chann. There was something in Wilkinson that 
dreamed or slept, with one eye open, fixed tqion his wife. He 
had, of course, his hlessfid lioiirs of deliverance from the woman. 
Sometimes he would fly iti her fare and ask people to dine at hia houat- 
in Hampstead, to discuss Ifonian remains, or the Tronbadours, or 
Nietxsehe. He never could understand why his wife couldn't 
"enter,” as he expressed it, into these aubjects. He smiled at 
you in the dimmest, saddest way when he referred to it. " It’a 
extraordinary,” he would say, ” the little interest ahe takes in 
Nietzsche. ” 

Mrs. Norman found him once wandering in the High Street, with 
his passion full on him. He was a little absent, a little fliubed. 
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his eyes ahone behind his Bpeotaolee, and tiiete wen pleoaont oreaaeB 
in his queer, olean-shaven face. 

She inquired the cause of his delight. 

" I’ve got a man coming to dine this evening, to have a little talk « 
me. He knows all about the Troubadours.” 

^ud Wilkinson would try and make you believe tiiat they hod 
threshed out the Troubadours between them. But when Mrs. 
Norman, who was a little curious about Wilkinson, asked the Troubo* 
dour man what they had talked about, he smiled and sud it was 
something—some extraordinary adventure—that hod happened to 
Wilkinson’s wife. 

People always smiled when they spoke of her. Then, one by one, 
they left off dining with Wilkinson. The man who read Nietzsche 
was quite rude about it. He said he wasn’t gdng th^ to be gagged 
by that woman. He y^uld have been glad enough to ask Wilkinson 
to dine with him, if he would have gone without his wife. 

If it had not been for Mrs. Norman, the Wilkinsons would have 
vanished from the social scene. Mrs. Norman had taken Wilkinson 
up, and it was evident that she did not mean to let him go. “ That,” 
she would have told you, with engaging emphasis, " was not her 
way.” She had seen how things were going, socially, with Wilkin¬ 
son, and she was bent on his deliverance. 

If anybody could have carried it through it was Mrs. Norman. 

She was clever. She was charming. She had a house in Fitejohn’s 
Avenue, where she entertained intimately. She had preserved, at 
forty, the best part of her youth and prettiness, and an income, 
insufficient for Mr. Norman, but enough for her. As she said, in 
her rather dubious pathos, she had nobody but herself to please now. 

You gathered that if Mr. Norman had been living he would not 
have been pleased w'ith her cultivation of the Wilkinsons. She was 
always asking them to dinner. They turned up punctually at her 
delightful Friday evenings (her little evenings) from nine to eleven. 
They dropped in to ten on Sunday afternoons. Mrs. Norman had 
a wonderful way of drawing Wilkinson out; while Evey, her 
unmarried sister, made prodigious efforts to draw Wilkinson’s wife 
in. ” If you could only make her,” said Mrs. Norman, " take an 
interest in something.” 

But Evey couldn't make her lake an interest in an,ything. Evey 
had no sympathy with her sister's missionary adventure. She saw 
what Mrs. Nonnan wouldn't see. that if they forced Mrs. Wiikmson 
on people who were trying to keep away from her, people would 
simply keep away fimn them. 'Their Fridays were not so well 
attended, so delightful, as they had lieen. A heavy cloud of dulness 
seemed to come into the room with Mrs. W’llkinson at nine o’clock. 

It hung about her chair, ard spread slowiy till everybody was wrapped 
up in it. 

Then Evey protested. She wanted to know why Cornelia allowed 
their evenings to be blighted thus. " Why ask Mrs. Wilkinson? " 
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**I wouldn’t,” sidd CknneUs, "if there wee any other wey oi 
getting him. 

“Well,” said Evey, "he’a nice enough, but it’s rather a large 
price to have to pay.” 

" And ia he,” cried Cornelia, paaaionately, " to be cut off ftoqi 
everything becauae of that one terrible miatahe? ” 

Evey aud nothing. If Cornelia waa going to take him that way 
there waa nothing to be arid. 

So Mra. Norman went on drawing Wilkinaon out more and more, 
riU one Sunday afternoon, aitting beaide her on the aofa, he emerged, 
poatively aplendid. Thera were momenta when he forgot about hia 
wife. 

They had been talking together about hia bleaaed Ttotibadoura (it 
waa wonderful the intereat Mn. Norman took in them). Suddenly 
hia gentleneaa and aadneaa fell from him, a flame sprang up behind 
lua apeotaclea, and the something that slept or dreamed in Wilkinaon 
awoke. He was away with Mrs. Norman in a lovely land, in 
Provence of the thirteenth century. A strange chant broke from 
him; it startled Evey where she sat at the other end of the room. 
He was reciting his own translation of a love-song of Provence. 

At the first words of the refrain his wife, who had never ceased 
staring at him, got up and came across the room. She touched his 
shoulder, just as he was going to say ” Ma mie.’' 

“ Come, Peter,” she said, " it's time to be going home.” 

Wilkinson rose on his long tegs. “ Ma mie," he said, looking 
down at her. And the flaming dream was still in his eyes behind 
his spectacles. 

He took the little cloak she held out to him, a pitiful and rather 
vulgar thing. He raised it with the air of a courtier handling a 
royal robe, then he put it on her, smoothing it tenderly about her 
shoulders. 

Mrs. Norman followed them to the porch. As he turned to her 
on the step she saw that his eyes were sad, and that his face (as 
she put it) had gone to sleep again. 

When she came back to her sister her own eyes shone and her 
face was rosy. 

" Oh, Evey,” she said, " isn't it beautiful? ” 

" Isn’t what beautiful? ” 

"Mr. Wilkinson's behaviour to his wife.” 


II. 

It was not an easy problem that Mrs. Normui faced. She wished 
to save Wilkinaon. She also wished to save the character of her 
Fridays, which Wilkinson’s wife had already done her best to destroy. 
Mrs. Norman could not think why the woman came, since she di&’t 
enjoy herself, rince she was impenetrable to the intimate, peculiar 
charm. You could only suppose that her object was to prevent it 
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penetntmg Wilkmwm, to keep tiie other women off. Her ejwe neyer 
left him. 

It was all very well for Evey to talk. She ml^t, of oouiae, 
have been wiser In the beginning. She might have confined the «i 
^mature to their big monthly crushes, where, ns Evey had suggested, 
^be would easily have been mislaid a^ lost. But so, unfortunately, 
would Wilkinson. And the whole pcunt was how n(rt to lose him. 

Evey said she waa tired of being told ofl to entertain Mrs. Wilkin- 
son. She was beginning to be rather disagreeable about it. She 
said Cornelia was getting to care too much about that Wilkinson 
man. She wouldn’t have minded playing up to her if she had 
approved of the game; but Mrs. Wilkinson was, after all, you know. 
Mr. Wilkinson's wife. 

Mrs. Norman cried a little. She told Evey she ought to have ' 
known it was his spirit that she oared about. But she owned that 
it wasn’t right to sacrifice poor Evey. Neither, since he had a wife, 
waa it altogether right for her to care about Wilkinson's spirit to 
the exclusion of her other friends. 

Then, one Friday, Mrs. Norman, relieving her sister for once, 
made a discovery while Evey (who was a fine musician) played. Mrs. 
Wilkinson did, after ail, take an interest in something. She was 
accessible to the throbbing of Evey's bow across the strings. 

She had started; her eyes turned from Wilkinson and fastened 
on the player. There was a light in them, beautiful and piercing, 
as if her soul had been suddenly released from some hiding-plsce 
in its unlovely house. Her face softened, her mouth relaxed, her 
eyes closed. She lay back in her chair, at peace, withdrawn from 
them, positively lost. 

Mrs. Norman slipped scross the room to the comer where 
Wilkinson sat alone. His face lightened as she came. 

" It's extraordinary," he said, “ her love of music.” 

Mrs. Norman assented. It was extraordinary if you came to 
think of it. Mrs. Wilkinson had no understanding of the art. What 
did it mean to her? Where ^d it take her? You could see she was 
transported, preautnobly to some place of chartered stupidity, of 
condoned oblivion, where nobody could challenge her right to enter 
and remun. 

" So soothing," said Wilkinson, " to the nerves.” 

Mrs. Norman smiled at him. She felt that under cover of the 
music his spirit was seeking communion with hmrs. 

He thanked her at parting. The slight hush and mystery of his 
manner inUmatod that she had found a way. 

" 1 hope,” she said. ” you’ll come often—often.” 

” May we? May wo? " He seemed to leap at it, as if they 
hadn’t come often enough before. 

Certainly aha had found the way. The way to deliver him, to 
pacify his wife, to remove her gently to her place and keep her 
there. 
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The dreadful lady thus creditably disposed of, Wilkinson was no 
longer backward in the.courting of his opportunity. He proved 
punctual to the first minute of the golden hour. 

Hampstead was immensely interested in his blossoming forth. It 
found a touching simplicity in the way he lent himself to the sy^. 
pathetic eye. All the world was at liberty to observe his intima^ 
with Mrs. Norman. 

It endured for nine weeks. Then suddenly, to Mrs. Norman’s 
bewilderm«it, it ceased. The Wilkinsons left off coming to her 
Friday evenings. They refused her invitations. Tlieir Iwhaviour 
was so abrupt and so mysteriona that Mrs. Norman felt that 
something must have happened to accoimt for it. Somebody, she had 
no doubt, had been talking. She was much annoyed with Wilkinson 
in oonseiiuence, and when she met him accidentally in the High 
Street her manner conveyed to him her just reseiitment. 

He called in Fitzjohn's Avenue the next Sunday. For the first 
time he was without his wife. 

He was so downcast, and so penitent, and so ashamed of himself 
that Mrs. Norman met him half-way with a little rush of affectkjii. 

" W’hy have you not been to see ns all this time? ” she said. 

He looked at her unsteadily. His wliole manner betrayed an 
extreme embarrassment. 

"I’ve come,” he said, “on purpose to explain. You mustn't 
think I don’t appreciate your kindness, but—the fact is—iny poor 
wife——’’ (she knew that woman was at the liottoin of it) " is no 
longer—up to it.” 

(" What is the wretch up to, I should like to know,” thought Mrs. 
Norman.) 

He held her with his melancholy, unsteady eyes. He seemed 
endeamuring to approach a subject intimately and yet abstrusely 
painful. 

" She finds the music—just at present—a little too much for her. 
The vibrations, you know. It’s extraordinary how they affect her. 
She feels them—most unpleasantly—just here.” 

Wilkinson laid two delicate fingers on the middle buttons of his 
waistcoat. 

Mrs. Norman was very kind to him. He was not expert, imor 
fellow, at the fabrication of excuses. His look seemod to implore 
her pardon for the shifts he had been driven to; it appealed to 
her to help him out, to stand by him in his unspeakable situation. 

“ I see,” she said. 

He smiled, in charming gratitude to her for seeing it. 

That smile raised the devil in her. Why, after all, should she 
help him out? 

" And are you susceptible to music—^iii the same unpleasant 
way? ” 
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“ Me? Oh, no. No. I like it. It gives me the vei 7 greatest 
pleasiite.” 

He stared at her in bewilderment and distress. 

" Then why,” said Mrs. Norman, sweetly, " if it givm you 
^easure, should you out yourself ofi from it? ” 

My dear Mrs. Norman, we have to cut ourselves off horn a 
great many things—^that give us pleasure. It can’t be helped.” 

She meditated. ” Would it be any good,” she said, '* if I were 
to call on Mrs. Wilkinson? ” 

Wilkinson looked grave. "It is most kind of you, but—just at 
present-^1 think it might be wiser not. She really, you know, isn’t 
very fit.” 

Mrs. Norman’s silence neither accepted nor rejected the prepos¬ 
terous pretext. Wilkinson went on, helping himself out as beet he 
could. • 

" I can't talk about it. But I thought I ought to let you know. 
W’e’ve just got to give everything up.” 

She held herself in. A terrible impulse was upon her to tell him 
straight out that she did not see it. That it was too bad. That 
there was no reason why the should be called upon to give ev»ything 
up. 

“ So if we don’t come,” he said, " you’ll understand? It’s better 
—it really is better not.” 

His voice moved her, and her heart cried to him. “ Poor Peter.” 

” Yes.” she said, ” 1 understand.” 

Of course she understood. Poor Peter, so it had come to that? 

” Can't you stay for tea? ” she said 

” No. I must be going back to her.” 

He rose. His hand found hers. Its slight pressive told her that 
he gave and took the sadness of renunciation. 

That winter Mrs. Wilkinson fell ill in good earnest, and W’ilkinBon 
became the prey of a pitiful remorse that kept him a prisoner by his 
wife’s bedside. 

He had always been a good man. It was now understood that 
he avoided Mrs. Norman because he desired to remain what he bad 
always been. 


ni. 

There was also an understanding, consecrated by the piety of their 
renunciation, that Wilkinson was only waiting for his wife’s death 
to many Mrs. Norman. 

.\nd Wilkinson’s wife was a long time in dying. It was not to be 
supposed that she would die ipiickly. as long as she could interfere 
with his happiness by living. 

Witii her genius for frustrating and tormenting, she kept the poor 
man on tenter-hooks with perpetual relapses and recoveries. She 
jerked him on the chain. He was always a prisoner on the verge 
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of his reloBse. She was desth'a door in Match. In April aha 
waa to be aeen oonvaleeoent, in a batit-ohur, bong wheeled alowlp 
up and down the Spaniard'a Boad. And WUldnaon walked by the 
ohair, his shouldera bent, his eyes fixed on the ground, hie face set 
in an expression of illimitable parienoe. 

In the summer she gave it up and died. And m the foUowiiig 
q)ring Wilkinson resumed his converse with Mrs. Norman. All 
things oonsidered, he had left a decent interval. 

By the autumn Mrs. Norman’s friends were all on tip-toe and 
craning their necks with expectation. It was assumed among them 
that Wilkinson would propose to her next summer when the first 
year of his widowerhood was ended. When summer came there was 
nothing between them that anybody could see. But it by no means 
followed that there was nothing to be seen. Mrs. Norman seemed 
perfectly sure of him. In her intense sympathy for Wilkinson she 
knew how to account for all his hesitations and delays. She could 
iwt look for any passionate, decisive step from the broken creature 
he had become. She was prepared to accept him as he was, with all 
his humiliating fears and waverings. The tragic things his wife had 
done to him could not be undone in a day. 

Another year divided Wilkinson from his tragedy. And still he 
stood trembling weakly on the verge. Mrs. Norman began to grow 
thin. She lost her bright air of defiance, and showed herself vulner¬ 
able by the hand of time. And nothing, positively nothing, stood 
between them, except Wilkinson's morbid diffidence. So absurdly 
manifest was their case that somebody (the Troul>adoiir man, in fact) 
interposed discreetly. In the most delicate manner possible he gave 
Wilkinson to understand that he would not necessarily make himself 
obnoxious to Mrs. Norman were be to approach her with—weil, with 
a view to securing their joint happiness, happiness which they bad 
both earned by their admirable bc-haviour. 

That was all that was needed. A tactful friend of both parties, 
to put it to Wilkinson, simply and in the right way. Wilkinson rose 
from his abasement. There was a light in his eye that rejoiced 
the tactful friend. His face had a look of sudden, virile deter¬ 
mination. 

" I will go to her,” he said, ” now.” 

It was a dark, unpleasant evening, full of cold and aleet. 

Wilkinson thrust his arms into an overcoat, jammed a cap down 
on his forehead, and strode into the weather. He strode into Mrs. 
Norman’s room. 

When Mrs. Norman saw that look on hia face she knew that it 
was all right. Her youtii rose in her again to meet it. 

” Forgive me,” said Wilkinson. ” 1 had to come.” 

" Why not? ” she said. 

“ It’s so late.” 

” Not too late for me.” 

He set down, still with hia air of determination, in the chidr she 
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indicated. He wav^^away, with^ impatienoe, the 

triTialitiea ahe used tit.,nften the violence of &;'invaidon. 


"I've oome," he said, y because I've had something on my 
mind. It strikes me that I’ve nevhr really thanked you." 

" Thanked me? " 

For your great kindness to my wife." 

Mrs. Norman looked away. 

" I ahsU always be grateful to you," said Wilkinson. " You were 
very good to her." 

" Oh, no, no," she moaned. 

" I assure you,” he insisted, " she felt it very much. I thought 
you would like to know toat." 

" Oh, yes." Mrs. Norman's voice went very low witii the ainlting 
of hw heart. 

" She used to say you did more for her—you and your sister with 
her beautiful music—^than aU the doctors. You foimd the thing that 
eased her. I suppose you knew how ill she was—all the time? 1 
mean before her last illness." 

" I don't think,” said she, " I did know." 

His face, which had grown grave, brightened. " No? Well, you 
see, she was so plucky. Nobody could have known; I ^dn’t always 
realise it myself.” 

Then be told her that for five years his wife had sufiered from a 
nervous malady that made her subject to strange excitements and 
depressions. “ We fought it,” he said, " together. Through it all. 
even on hi'r worst days, she was always the same to me." He sank 
deep into memory. " Nobody knows what she was to me. She 
wasn't one much for socnety. She went into it ” (his manner implied 
that she had adorned it) " to please me, because I thought it might 
do her good. It was one of the things we tried." 

Mrs. Norman stued at him. She stared through him tmd beyond 
him and saw a strange man. She listened to a strange voice, that 
sounded far off, from somewhere beyond forgetfulness. 

" There were times,” she hoard him saying, " when we could not 
go out, or see anyone. All we wanted was to be alone together. 
We could sit, she and I, a whole evening without saymg a word. 
We each knew what the other wanted to say without saying it. I 
was always sure of her. She understood me as nobody eln evor 
can." He paused. " .\ll that's gone.” 

" Oh, no,” Mrs. Norman said, " it isn't." 

“ It is." He illuminated himself with a faint flame of passion. 

" Don't S8y that, when you have friends who understand." 

" They don't. They can’t. And,” said Mr. Wilkinson, " I don't 
want them to." 

Mrs. Norman sat silent, as in the presence of something sacred 
and supreme. 

She confessed afterwards that what had attracted her to Peter 
Wilkinson was his tremendous capacity for devotion. 
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AN EXPEBIMENT IN SOCIALISM, AND WHAT CAME 

OP IT. 

To the Editor of Thb Fobtniobtlv Rbvibw. 

Sib,—W hile Dr. Crazier and Mr. Blatcblonl are hammering out 
the theoretical poaaibilitieB and impoaaibilitieB of Socialism in ^our 
magazine, it may interest some of your readers to know something 
about one of the most interesting experiments ever made in the 
effort practically to test these theories. This description was really 
written some two weeks before the appearance of your March issue 
oontaining lV Crazier s second article, and I was therefore specially 
interested in his keen analysis of some of those fundamental pniiciples 
of progress by evolution, disregard or ignorance of wliich led to the 
results I have herewith described. 

^ I first met Albert K. Uwen in 1883 at the house of a friend in 
New York. Mr. Owen at that time was maturing his plans and 
selecting the people for establish^ a Socialistic colony at Topolo- 
bampo, on the west coast of Mexico. He was a civil engineer, and 
while engaged in surve^iig a railway in Mexico he met President 
Diaz, who took a special interest in him, which later ripened into 
a warm friendship, it was the friendship and assistance of President 
Diaz that made Owen's experiment l■snecially interesting, because 
exceptionally favourable conditions resulted from his intimacy with 
the man who was and is the wise Dictator of that great Republic. 

Owen had studied Socialism for many years with the cnthusiasin 
of a man who has but one object in life. He was a man of winning 
personality and exceptional executivi< ability. He was familiar witli 
the details of every important Socialistic experiment that had ever 
been made, and most of the lending Socialists of the world at that 
time were his personal friends, for he visited nearly every important 
oountry in pursuing his studies and rctsearches. lie believed that 
he had discovered the reason for every failure that had occurred in 
communal undertakings, and that he was laying the foundations of 
his own work so broad and deep that failure was im|) 08 sible. This 
was his attitude of mind when I first met him. His extensive 
travels, lectures, and writings bad braught him into touch with 
thousands of Socialists in different parts of the world, and from 
this large number he proposed to select about five hundred of the 
choicest spirits os charter members, so to say, of his colony. 

I have said that the conditions of this great experiment were 
exceptionally favourable. They were more than that, they were 
unique. Owen had secured a large township of the finest agricul¬ 
tural land in Mexico, and this Isnd covered the whole water-front of 
what he claimed was the finest harbour on the west coast of North 
or South America. The climate of the State of Sinslos, in which 
this harlwiir is situated, is perhsps the finest in the world. The 
temperature rarely rises above 85® in summer or drops below 86® in 
winter. All the products of semi-tropical, as well as moat of thoee 



of the temperate, oiimatea ftMiub <^ie| ue harbour and the 
river which flowed 'ji||> >.it were alive wituQlh. The place waa, 
according to Owen, k new-Oiorden of Ken ibadjr for the hand of 
man, which hod onlyNo'ip(»'-.a;']it^^t)i''the deep, rich bmI to 
produce three crops a year.', 'tiu-eiii^ly paradise came the 
five hundred choice spirits, filled' with enthuHosm for the new life 
'^id with great good will toward all the world and each other— 
especially toward each other. 

In addition to the advantages which 1 have mentioned, these 
people bad othciB of great importance. They were exempt horn 
taxation for quite a long period—think it was for ten years. They 
had secured great and valuable conoossionK from the Mexican 
Government, consisting of a strip of land two miles in width and 
extending for five hundred miles along the route of a propo(^ 
railway, which would open up one of the richest lumber and mining 
countries in the S'orld. I believe it is a plain statement of fact 
that no colony was ever started in the world with such natural and 
acquired advantages. I often saw Owen’s plans and drawings for 
the model city wTiich*he pro(X>sed to build on the shore of Topolo- 
bampo. It all seemed very beautiful and ideal. The streets were 
to be very wide, with wide pavements and two rows of trees on 
either side. Every house was to have a garden, and every garden 
a fountain. No animals of any kind were to be allowed within the 
city limits. Everything was to be conducted on the most advanced 
sanitary plans. T.aige cooking-houses were to be built in the different 
districts of the city to supply caravanserais, where the people might 
live anxl dine together; or private houses, where those so inclined 
could have more seclusion without the wearing annoyances of 
domestic details. Owen literally spent years in plaiming the details 
of this cit'-, which was to be a grand object lesson for all the rest 
of the earth. .^11 the features of this m^el city which the people 
us a community were interested in were to be the property of the 
community, but proper rewanls for exceptional services and great 
personal efforts were provided for. All details as to finance and 
exchange, Iwth internal and external, had been most carefully thought 
out. Ill fact, nothing had been overlooked—except a few of me 
most fundamental qualities of human nature. 

Shortly before the migration of this chosen people I come to 
England, hut 1 received reports from time to time that all waa going 
well with the great enterpriae. About two years after the founding 
of the colony. Owen came to London to secure fiimncial help for 
iruilding his railway. He came direct to me and lived in my house 
during the three or four months he was here. I was able to secure 
introduotions for him to two of the largest financial houses of Tiondon, 
and 88 his concessions were really very valuable it seemed aa though 
the commencement of the railway would soon be an accom^liidied 
fact. From the first I strongly advised Owen to keep the Socialistic 
character of his colony in the far background. This he did for a 
time, but hia enthiMiaain for what waa really the main object of 
all hia efforts finally carried him off hia guard one day, and from that 
moment trouble began. Agreements were actually ^wn and 
waiting for aignaturea, which would have given him what he wanted, 
when the knowledge that a Socialistic colony was at the badk of hit 
enterpriae stopped everything. Owen remained here aeveral months 
trying to get other firms to take up hia oonceasions, but the facts 
about his Soeislistio views had leaked out. and no one would touch 
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his Boheme. He ret^untSi to A m erie s s bitterly disappointed man. 
In the meantime trouble 1^ been brewing ^we colony. 

Thore must be orga ni sat i o n in a oommuni^' of Booiausts just as 
in any other aggregation of^hurngn beings, and oiganisatiou means 
leaders or men who fill positions of wimmaTid or trust, and this 
means power. It means tost some men in any organised community 
must have more wwer than othera, and swie men remain in any ' 
condition much short of an ideal state, those who have less power 
will be jealous of those who have more power—for the love of power 
is mater than the love of money. And so these chosen people, who 
had fled from lands where the love of. money is the root of all evil 
and come together to found a new Ga^en of Eden, soon discovered 
tiiat wUle community of property can be arranged, community of 
power is imposrible so long aa some men have mote brains than 
others. A leader arises, and his coming forth is the signal for the 
appearance of a rival leader, and the two strong men impress their 
views on their weaker fellowB, and thus parties are bom. That was 
whrt happened at Topolobampo, and the rivpl parties waged war 
uainst each other so fiercely that they soon found themselves in 
the Mexican law courts. It was the great world all over again in 
miniature, because the nature of men does not change when they 
pass from Yorkshire or California to Mexico. The last that I heard 
from the colony which had started out with such higli ho]ies and 
great good will was that many hod returned to the places from 
which they had come, and about half of the remainder had left 
and were trying to start another colony in an adjoining part of the 
oountty, while those who remained on the original site wore living 
anything but an ideal life. Owen had left the comnuinity after 
spending all his fortune, and perhaps the others hare left before this. 
And the shore of Topolobampo is waiting for the capitalist to build 
a beautiful city there. 

J. Leuk Willumh. 


The Editor of tku Renew dote not undertake to return any 
mantuertpte; nor tit any com- can he do so wnlres tithtr oUnujie 
or a etamped envelope be eent to cover the eoet of poetaye. 

It it advitaUe that artiela tent to the Editor ekould bf type¬ 
written . 

The eending of « proof it no guarantee of the aoreptnnee of as 
artide. 
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THE FUTURE OF KINGSHIP. 

Mobb than any of the merely Anarchist crimes which have 
claimed single victims by isolated blows, the tragedy at Lisbon 
suggests reflections not only upon the perils of Kings, but upon 
the survival, even the aggrandisement, of the monarchical idea, 
and the uncertain future of democracy. If there is nothing new 
under the sun, least of all are we to look for the unprecedented 
in the political sphere, where human nature, manifesting its 
inwardness as it will, shows how little it is changed, and how much 
of our modern experience has been anticipated by its ancient 
behaviour. There is no greater danger in the affairs of all 
nations, free or advancing to freedom, than the belief that popular 
government is not only the magical and final principle, but a secret 
of recent discovery almost corresponding to the results of science. 
The error is both naive and melancholy. Again and again apparent 
movement towanis what is called democracy—though it often 
moans little more than greater mobility in the personnel of 
a now despotism—has been checked and has disapiieared when its 
prospects seemed litUe less irresistible than they appear to most 
observers to-day. So long as mankind are subject to party and 
faction there will bo inherent defects in the representative method 
of government which all the checks and devices of written con¬ 
stitutions will never wholly remedy. The course and the dose 
of the Portuguese crisis are better adapted, aa we have said, than 
any modern episode to prompt renewed thought on one of the 
fundamental p^lcms. 

The Lidxm crime itself must always be remembered as one of 
the great dramatic things of all history, to be remembered for 
its hnman significance, like a scene out of Afoebetfc or tfamfet, 
long after its political associations have become dimmed or forgotten 
in the mind of the world. In the murder of Alexander H. there 
wu something of the same quality. Strude down by terrible 
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methods almost with the jnajetsted ooostitution in his hand, his 
fate connected ifcelf with the conflicl^of everlasting forces, and 
yet was accompanied^ thirt nnse of the inconsequential and the 
futile which lends t^Hitdiy the little touches and mokes it 
■poignant. But when Preadent Carnot fell under the knife, when 
the Empress Elizabeth was killed in a moment, when President 
McKinl^ was shot, when King Humbprt perished, all these 
were irrational and arbitrary. They wore cruel with the cruelty 
of mania, which hath strange tridm of desperation in the brain, 
and can act with fury but not with significance. These separate 
strokes of half-witted homicide were of no meaning carrying 
further than the blow, and they offered nothing for imaginative 
vision to rest upon. But the Portuguese assassinations were 
unmatched of their sort in all the secular record of the murder of 
Kings. The historic stage itself seemed filled for tht; moment 
with the crowded hmrors of Elizabethan tragedy. The scene was 
the street of a Southern capital at the hour when life seems most 
familiar and alive. In the open carriage Queen Amalie held in 
her hand the bouquet of flowers which her little godchild had 
just given her upon the quay. Her husband was beside her. Her 
sons were opposite. The scene was one as well known as is to 
ourselves the turning from Trafalgar Square into Whitehall. 
They had passed through it a thousand times in those hours 
when we arc tempted to think that all modern existence has turned 
to prose. In a flash the irrevocable has happened. One assassin 
with a repeating rifle is firing into the King’s neck, while Queen 
Amdlie attempts with her bouquet to beat down a fatal arm. 
When she turns round her first-born is already wounded to 
death by one of the conspirators on right or left; and it is 
probable that before he was mortally hit he had killed his father’s 
murderer with one of the shots from the four empty chambers of 
his revolver. In that moment Queen Ameiie stands between 
Dom Carlos and the Crown Prince, who are gone for ever. And 
in that moment Manuel, a boy of eighteen, like one ” in worlds 
not realised,” has become King. If there is anything in the 
drama of all history more strangely reflecting in fact the very 
spirit of Hhakoapearoan tragedy, the present writer is un¬ 
acquainted with the episode that darkens this. 

For more reasons still the PortugiicHc assassinations come 
home to the imagination of some of us in ways that others may 
find a little difficult to understand. There were, perhaps, two 
or three at the most who were able to contrast the first recep¬ 
tion of the news in Ijondon with the scenes of nearly five years 
ago, when the memorable work of restoring the international 
influence of this country was commenced by King Edward in 
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Lisbon, and almost upon the spot whom King Carlos died. 
There are no more silent pauses of any night than the small 
hours between Saturday and Sunday. Even at the printing- 
offices of the Sunday newspapers quietness has commenced to 
reign, and the rooms where journah'sts were at work begin to 
be deserted. For some reason upon this night peirerse little 
difficulties have caused delay. Caprice prolongs it. There is 
the laughter that comes with the end of work. Another moment 
or two and everyone might have been away. Then the bell of 
a standing telephone on a desk rings slightly. The nearest man 
responds, and puts the instnimcnt to ear with one of those 
casual ordinary gestures that imprint themselves on the memory 
in moments of significance. The voice at the other end of the 
telephone is speaking from the Matin office in Paris to say that 
the King of Portugal is murdered, and other members of the 
Boyol family have perished with him. At this time Beuter's 
telegrams have not yet brought the news to London, and outside 
one room it is for some interval unknoum. One knows not what 
there is in these trivial circumstances that sets imagination 
working back strongly u])on 'the episodes of the last five years, 
lending naturally to the theme we are discussing now. 

In the spring of 1903 Jung Edward had commenced the 
notable series of visits which were to give a new meaning to the 
idea of constitutional sovereignty. Europe was first touched at 
Lisbon, and there is no nobler gateway of a continent. The 
city rises from the water front in broad pyramids of many 
coloured houses, terrace narrowing above terrace, and pointed 
with church tops. It was a clear day. The Tagus glittered 
miles wide under the green of its high shores. The awaiting 
crowd was massed in the Praga do Commercio, known to English 
sailors and tourists rather as Black Horse Square, a place of great 
spaciousness and finely framed, opening upon one side to the 
Tagus. Here, after the great earthquake, "the sea ran swal¬ 
lowing shore and the gods looked down for men.” Bow when 
King Edward’s yacht appears the Portuguese.^ State-barge glides 
out, a famous craft of serpentine length, with its gilded dragon 
flashing ahead and eighty red-clad rowers bending to the 
crimson 8woei». When the Krrgantim Real brought King 
Edward ashore, his Majesty and the King of Portugal landed at 
the Pra^a do Commercio. The scenes that followed were 
described at the time in these pages. There and then the breath 
of a new wind came into European politics, and we all felt that 
the miasmatic vapours of the old Anglophobia were being blown 
away, and that another era had begun. For the better memwy 
of the dead man let ns bear in mind that without the hearty and 
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gt»«irjJAiia jdeiulirB in the oobiii^ oh ' the put the King <H 
Portagilj ^ notable journey ooihd not have been bo briliiuitij 
begun. It ended, as everyone reooUecta, at Faria, where the 
entente eordMe was prepar^. From Faria come the telephoned 
worda announcing the end of all things for Dom Carlos. He had 
stepped ashore a few minutes before bis death upon the very 
quay where, by his side. King Edward received his first Conti¬ 
nental welcome, and a new diplomatic system began. The two 
monarchs who then stood together [larted in a few days to 
pursue tasks very different in character, but equally interesting 
for the purposes of this study. 

The fate of Dom Carlos differed from the insensate inconai>- 
quence of Anarchist crimes in this n>spect—that it was the direct 
result of a remarkable experiment in Kingship. That experiment 
appears for the moment to have lieen ineffectual, but if the King 
had been less contemptuous of danger and had cx{iosi>d his 
person less incautiously, tlu* dictatorship might have had more 
success, and the results would liave l)e<>n more advantageous to 
Portugal than any g<iod likely to Ih‘ gained frran n>storing 
the constitutional systiun in its old form. It may Ik.* that 
politics, like morals, an.- a lantter of latitude, that repre¬ 
sentative government i» a systi*m ad-iptetl to eertain conditions 
of tcm]K‘rature. and that a cliinatie chart niiglit Im- ilniun out 
on a scbeiiic of isothermic liiti.-s, sliowiiig deimieraey to be 
inevitable in certain {wits <if the glolK*. deiiatabic in some other 
parts, and impossible elsewhere. Portugal is a country where 
the prospect of representative institutions, when tln-y were 
more or less introduced over two generations ago, might have 
been thought exc».*llcnt. The country which gave to the world 
Prince Henry the Navigator p|siyi>d, in |iro|Nirtiun to its 
extent, as great a part as any nation. The PortngiK'Sc were 
the pioneers in sea-power and sea-einpinrs. They poitited the 
way to the Cape, to India, to .Japan. The (leoplr from whom 
sfwang Albuquerque and the Marquis do Pomhul have (irodiK-ed 
great governing minds. They live on an Atlantic s(*a-I)oard and 
breathe ocean-air. It is true that there is a greater range of 
type among them than among any other European nation, and 
the inferior type is less adapted for political equality than the 
lower level in Andalusia or Sicily. But an ofdimistic philo¬ 
sopher in the fervent yean lietween 183() and 1848 wviuld have 
declared, without bentation, that Portugal was full of all the 
latent aptitudes for self-govemment, and that nothing but 
liberty was needed for the regoneratmn of the land. Experience 
faaa proved that representative Ooverninent in Portugal ^ been 
up te the present a dead failure. The country has been the 
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cerned, itad bcmme a languid hjpoeriaijr; : Tbe dumb mass A 
the peasants was neglected and exploited. The more the 
GoTernment changed hands the more the systdn wu the same 
thing. It all came to permutations and combinations fbr the 
enjoyment of the spoils. Each of the conventional parties had 
its turn, as Indian coolies when there is little tobacco and only 
one pipe amongst them smoke it in rotation. So in Cairo, Nubar 
and Bias used to succeed each other in turn like figures in a 
mechanical toy, but in this case the distinction meant some 
difference. In Spain for many years party professions were as 
hollow. The Conservatives under Canovas were denounced 


until the Jjiberals under Sagasta came in to continue the former 
{iolicy. It was the same in Portugal, where a Cabinet of 
Kegeneradores under Hintzi- Ribeiro was like nothing in the world 
so much as a Cabinet of Progrc'ssistas under dc Castro. 


Something like this stati.' of things has been witnessed, 
it is true, and for coii8id(Tal>le (leriuds together, in countries 
where (virliamentary institutions have bad a long history 
and claim greab>r prestige. Put in English politics at the 
worst then* is always inovemeiit. It may be true that both 
parties maintain when in ofiici* what they denounced when in 
Opposition. It is true that both do things which make their 
names of little meaning, as when Liberals enormously increase 


the expenditure they had sworn to reduce, and Conservatives 
]>ns8 mi*aaiires of reform more advanced than predatory Radical¬ 
ism had dared to introduce. This is the commonplace of the 
game; but observe the great and saving difference between the 
British and the Portuguese* .i^’stem. In this country parties 
may do the same things, but in Portugal they resemble each 
other in leaving undone all the things that either of them oug^t 
to do. In our case, if the party system is a hypocrisy, it at 
leant means that there is continuous action. The energising 
and reforming impulse kceiw on working more or less through 
all administrations. The constructive process never ceases. 
The natural good stmse of Englishmen up to the present moment 
has made wholesome use* even of measnres that often seemed 


theoretically unsound, and when the nation looks back upon any 
ordinary decade of legislation, w'hether under Liberals or C<m~ 
servativea, there is surprisingly little that the majority of men 
ever wish to undo. In spite of all obstaclea, something of the 
continimns genixia of the nation makes itself felt through the 
party changes of representative Government. Bnt in Portugal 
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and hbpoleiiii iantii; »n vnoeia^ 'Otgjr cd trolly» ooniqpoi^ 
ing incapicliy to pufoim. It waa a atate of moral paialyiia< 
0^ tho inatincta ofi ofiice-aeeking uid oomiption were aa actiTO 
under the surface as a nest of ants. 

It is not our present purixise to repeat agun the story of the 
dictatorship. But one thing is certain. Any dictatorship was 
bound to be in spirit a more active, wholesome, and eflScient force 
than the state of vicious lethargy it superseded. It would be idle 
to deny that Dom Carlos was resiwnsiblo, and that the dictator* 
ship derived its whole strength from the King's supfiort. But 
is anything quite so inherently immoral as inability to act in an 
evil situation? Hinze Bibeiro and Tmciano Castro changeil {daces 
at more frequent intervals before the dictatorshi{>, but nothing 
else happened except that every Budget closed with a deficit: 
hopes were raised by annoimeciaciits of unreal siir{>luses, but wenr 
dashed by supidumentary estimates, and no one told the nation 
the truth or grappled with the realities of the {losition. In this 
morass of impotent routine King Carlos alone was cafiable of an 
act of energy, and instead of continuing the sec-saw of effortless 
administrations, he called a new man to his councils. If we look 
to the ends of government iiion^ than to the forms, it will Im^ 
apparent that the |nrt}' system of alternation witliout change was 
as ingenious a system as was ever evolveil for |>raventing imfirove- 
ment. What Portugal most lu'eded was to he delivered fnim it. 

Our journalism has for the most fsirt lMK>nnie ton {■oiiventional 
to look such a situation in the face or describe it candidly; 
but Carlyle would have recognised the essential truth. Ke|>re> 
sentation in Portugal has been a faihmr l>ecaus>; it can only 
reflect the existing spirit among th«- average of a nation; whereas 
what Portugal most required, as many other countries do. 
was to be lifted forcibly above the level of its own habits. But 
countries in such a situation can Ite wived by nothing but the 
dictatorial principle, wbethtT accom|ianied by monarchical forms 
or not. It was in May. 19(iC. that King Carlos determined U|nn 
the great departure. In twenty>four hours JoOo Franco, a new 
man, formed a Cabinet of new men, and commenced a vehement 
effort to realise by unconventional means the undoubted objects 
of ail good government. Hu tried to purify the finances. He 
attempted the old wise method—if he who attemfits it can indeed 
stretch the bow of Ilyss(>s—by combining strict, though 
enlighten*^, tyranny in administration with schemes of social 
reform. He struck at every fierson and interest that stood in his 
way. But it seems tolerably clear that in such an enteiqirisc all 
depends upon the man. The old Emperor William found a 
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wnkad haid to put admiuiabatum an' a bttBnaaa' footiiig. Bat' 
he diflKrfTOd hostile organisations, imfoisoned opponents, sap- 
pressed newspapers. Yet there was not behind him the ruthless 
strength of Bus w an reaction. He did not take life { he not 
strike terror; he roused something like the miutimntn of 
antagonism and the minimum of fear. 

Even before the Cortes was dissolved the Republican leaders 
had broken out into utterances of unparalleled audacity and 
violence. On N'oveiiibcr iilst, 1906, Alfonso Costa declaim in 
Pariianusnt: “ The head of Louis X'VI. rolled in the sawdurt 
for leas than Dom Carlos has done." Franco, for his port, was 
devoid of tact in tho manner with strength in the purpose, and 
his most characteristic statement—giving his reasons for dlssdlving 
the Chamber—ran as follows : " My dictatorship is not political, 
but administrative. Governing by decree is a phase of transition. 

It is a passing matter. Whenever the parties realise their duty, 
and are ready to do it. Parliament will be reopened for them. In 
the meantime, 1 must carry on the work of reform. I must do 
my duty*. I shall govern above the |arties, and, if necessary, 
i^ainst the |«rties.*’ It is always fatal to use words like these. 
Vanity is wounded and antagonism is stimulated, not lulled. 
Senhor Franco was a Premier without a party, and he set out for 
a time to govern without a Parliament. That in itoelf was 
no such serious matter. All depended upon tho length of the 
period allowed to elapse before summoning a new Cortes. In 
Portugal all efforts of the Franquist administration failed to win 
tho sui>port of the bourgims elements that count. The peasant 
majority do nut count. The dictatorship was ominously pro¬ 
longed. Its methods became more severe. The censorship 
became so op|»essivc at last as to excite misgiving and distrust 
on the fart even of English journals which had looked upon the 
efforts of Senhor Franco with benevolent toleration. He was 
acting as Pitt had acted in 1783 with tho subsequent approval of 
the nation, as Bismarck had acted eighty years later with the 
enthusiastic apfmoval in the long run of the vast majority of tiie 
Prussian people. It was felt on all hands, however, that the solid 
force behind Senhor Franco was the will of the King; and when 
Dom Carlos declared to a Paris interviewer his determination to 
support the dictator through thick and thin in defiance of the 
parties, his doom was sealed. 

It cannot be said that his fate was unexpected. The effer¬ 
vescence of the mere verbal extremist, who abounds in Portugal 
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Kt JeMt as much as daewhen» may be as ocmtemptibie as ymt 
please ; but among the weakar sort of inflammatoiy demagogues 
in country, without exceptum., there are idways a few 

characters at leut capable of desperate resolves. There is no 
doubt that Lisbon, Oporto, and Coimbra were honeycombed with 
hatred of Uom Carlos; and the most unpleasant of recent 
qnnptomB have been the floral honours paid to the graves of 
the regicides. Yet the truth remains that the patient needed 
medicine, and that the dictatorship, though bitter medicine, was 
the best, if the Portuguese could only have been induced to 
take it willingly and to take enough. What the country needed 
and needs was not this or that form of government, but sheer 
reforming resolution and executive capacity. The country 
needed a man, and King Carlos himself was the strongest char¬ 
acter in the nation. B|x>rtsnian, {met. artist, scientist, and bon 
cioant, he was a notable compound of Latin teniivranient and 
Germanic culture, obstinate and self-wilktl indeed, bnt fearless 
and unflinching, and very well equipped to be a King. His 
personal extravagance was. of course, a practical fault in itself, 
and as he was the Sovereign of an insfdvent nation, it weakened 
his moral position to a disproportionate t^xtcnt. But that was 
not the root of the evil. The rt'al malady was the failure of 
representative governmtmt decade after decade—the powerless- 
nesB of the Parliamentary system to raise a tiation that nei>ds 
lifting above itstdf. or to h*' anything bnt a mer<> reflation of 
the moral condition of a }VH)ple as it is. There is at pn.>aent 
not the very slightest n>8son to ex|iect that [larty nii'thods will 
do more for Portugal in the ftitnn' than they have done in the 
past. 

If the Portuguese people had prefeiT<‘d t<i bad govemiiient 
under Parliamentary forms something nearer the reality of gootl 
government, the progress .and the genuine well-l)eing of the 
country would probably have advanced more rapidly and surely 
than can now be hopcsl for. Exhnnst(>d personalities would 
have lost their hold npon piihlic attention. The evil spell of 
the old habits would ha\v> lM>en broken. Young {loliticians 
wemid have imitated another and a better example. After a 
few years politics might have ceased to be a rhetorical debauch 
or a corrn^ profession, and might have been recognistal aa a 
potent means of attaining certain great national ends. A 
decade of competent dictatorship, if the people had thi* antiquo 
wisdom to accept it, vronid be invalnahle to any country in the 
position of Portugal. Now there has indeed been a revniaim) 
of feeling in favonr of King Manoel. The dictatondrip haa 
fallen, and Benbor Franco is an exile whose accents breathe 
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the mieny of the eonl. A ministry of monarchical ooncentea* 
tku has been formed. Bat, as we have said, the oonstituticmal 
fonns, tbongh in all the ciroumatances it was wise and necessary 
to restore them, can of themselves be of no more advantage 
to the country than they have been in the past. If the great 
diade of the Marquis de Pombal could revisit Lisbon he would 
undoubtedly perceive the dictatorship to be an instrummit as 
indisiiensable for national r^encration as when he exereiaed it 
in the eighteenth centuiy, but it would be equally clear to him 
that the attempt could not be successfully attempted except by 
a politician of his own calibre, and that the task would be, in 
any case, more difiQcult under the artificial habits of mind {nti- 
duced by the worship of representative forms. Portugal needs 
measures. But real measures never come, except from real 
men. In Lisbon there i.s probably no man of sufiScient magni¬ 
tude available, and if there were, he could not govern through 
the parties who have hitherto blighted affairs. He would have 
to attempt, with more ability and more ruthleasuesa, the work 
in which Dom Carlos has perished and Benhor Franco failed. 
He .would hare to be a [>erson of solid powers and magnetic 
tempierament, able to make hini.st'lf respected by economists and 
idolised by the army. 

To the efficiency of tlovernmeiit in Portugal a masterful exercise 
of executive energy is appKirtmtly indispK'iisable. If dictatorship is 
impossible, so much the worst- for progress. It is prrobable that 
even in Spain a constructive despotism formally renewable every 
five years w'onid be of priceless advantage if the nation could 
only be brought to consent to the method. Of Italy the same 
might be said, cxeefit that it is now almost as hopeless to think 
of applying a dictatorship to Lombardy as to think of applying it 
to Tiancashire. In our own country we ftH>l sensibly in oitr army 
arrangements the lack of that direct monarchical initiative which 
has biH'n the mainspring of inilitary efficiency in other countries. 
Without the executive piower of the German Emperor the creation 
within a single decade of the second pnvatest fleet in the world 
would have Iwn simply an unthinkable achievement. Xo purely 
Parliamentary system ever could have compassed any plan so 
creative and so original. It is not, of course, contended here that 
a degree of executive authority ought to be restored to the Crown 
in this country, or that the pieeuliar German system of a despotio 
executive teinfiercd by Parliamentary discussion is likely to be' 
maintained for many years npion its present basis. Nor is there 
anything more inefficient for many puirpmscs than the Buasian 
autocracy. Nevertheless, tlie events of the last few years have 
suggested more and more forcibly that the conditione of auccesa in 
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the pnctical me of ParliameBtaxy Gormunent exist in Biissis 
to no laiger an extent than in Portugal, and that the histwkal 
dictatorship of the Tsars is, and for some period will remain, 
the indiq)en8able condition of even the slow and dull progress 
whkh now seems the only real altenutive to a oonvuLidve and 
wasteful anarchy. In any case it must be well understood, so 
far as both nations of the Iberian peninsula are concerned, that 
anything like a permanent Bepublic is not possible. Even in 
France the Bepublic has only been established with extreme 
difficulty. And France is a comparatively Northern nation which 
still suffers from the bankruptcy of personal Government without 
the hereditary title—which corresponds in the reality of its 
influence and meaning to the symbol of the consecrated oils. 
And even across the Channel the Bcpublican system is nr. yet 
of indisputable permanency; and though now safe enough in 
peace, it cannot with confidence risk a great crisis of any kind. 

It will be objected that the Bepublic has already existed for a 
short time in Spain. Yes; but it could not maintain itself. 
The great majority of educated Spaniards are convinced that if a 
momentary Bcpublican ascendancy were thinkable in the futun.', 
it would an even briefer siNism than u|kiii tlu- last occasion. 
For there is no natural balanci* of teiii|a'rament or conditions to 
restrain the tendency towards anarchic dis-stuision among Bepub- 
licans tfaemselvi>a; and. on the other hand, the masses of the 
nation are as monarchical as wc are in this country. It cannot 
be doubted that in S|iaiii the tem|a>niry triumph of ntvolution 
would soon be crushed by a dictatorship. The same thing is true 
of Portugal, though the factors are not identical. In tin* latU'r 
oountiy the relative |iowct of the capital is, of course, far greater. 
But successful revolution in Portugal would be a deadly danger to 
Spain, and at a further remove would menace the |jeace of Italy. 
The Bcpublican spirit is, of course, peculiarly nourished in Lisbon 
by the example of Brazil, which is Greater Portugal, though under 
a separate Government. But it is much rather to be concluded 
that a Portuguese Bepublic would disaf^ar in anarchy in six 
months; and it is. in any case, sufficiently certain, as has been 
remarked, that in both nations south of the Pyrenees authority 
is permanently a greater force than freedom, because it is a * 
greater necessity when ideals of liberty come into conflict with 
the interests of order. The overwhelming majority of mankind 
are so constituted by temperament or so situated in politics that 
they are unable to obtain or even to conceive settled order except 
through the prinei|de of hereditary monarchy. Kingship will 
remain indispensable for an indefinite period yet to the larger 
part of the world. 
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Even in tbnt other {wt of the world where national eharaeter 
and aptitude are such that the people might be supposed capable 
of working Bepublican institutions with success, there is an 
increasing preference for Kingship on its merits. We are 
beginning to understand that while not fettering creative liberty 
in any way, it confers certain advantages which no purely electoral 
system can provide. We need not think now of the fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt has been in temperament the Franco of the United 
States thwarted throughout by stronger constitutioned forms. 
Even in America it is not mere representation that is admired 
and desired. American democracy seeks the man who does not 
merely reflect it as it is, but tends to raise it above itself. It 
seeks, in a word, a tum|x>rary King in spite of the singular con¬ 
stitutional inecautions which place the most elaborate obstacles 
in the way of an effective exercise even of a temporary Kingship. 
But let us take the [wsition of the monarch proper. In some 
way that no one has yet had subtlety enough to analyse we in 
this country felt for years that the representative system 
in itself did not do justice to the genius of England. It did not 
even adequately represent us in any moral sense. It was 
below us. 

King Edward came to the throne, and monarchy again 
liecame not merely a restraining but an initiating force. Our 
Constitiitiou denies executive {mwer to the Crown. The character 
and abilities of the Sovereign can only make themselves felt by 
inquiry, suggestion, demur. Yet imi)al|iable as are the elements 
of this influence, they amount to an immense power. It is 
impossible to be blind to the advantages derived by this country 
from the exercisi! of that power by King Edward. The repre* 
sentative principle is not enough of itself even in France. This 
is what thoughtful and dispassionate Frenchmen feel more and 
more. They realise the profound distinction which makes itself 
felt in the long run between Catsarism and Sovereignty. The 
latter alone interprets and symbolises and sustains that sense of 
historic continuity in a peo^c which is something greater than 
immediate efliciency. This even in the Napoleonic degree rests 
on a more temporary basis. But Frenchmen cannot, if they 
would, restore the growth of that which has been cut down and 
uprooted. In this country it is certainly remarkable to note 
that England only recovered her due place in the world when all 
the representative elements in our system of Government were 
reinforced by the revival of a positive monarchical influence. 

The explanation of this fact is not far to seek, though it ia 
not easy to trace it out with the requisite delka^ of analysu. 
The conventional philosophy of the revolutionaiy age imagined 
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that it WM disoarding obsolete ttaditkma whMi it was only fiying in 
the face of adence. The hereditaty principle waa particularly 
mocked. It was thonght to be an absurd thing in itself. Bat 
many defects of monarchical practice at that time were not 
inherent in the institution. Kings were bad and stupid largely 
because they were wrongly educated. They had not yet been 
warned by the revolutions or convinced that even monarchy 
depends in the long run upon its )x»sitive merits. But Darwin 
has shown that a scientific application of the ben<ditary principhj 
to any profession is likely to produce, not absurd consequences, but 
very valuable results. The Hohcnzollerns wen* for many genera¬ 
tions the only dynasty which instinctively understood this truth 
in its full extent, and made the succ(‘ssive wearers of the Crown 
continuous executors of the traditions of a Hmisi*. Hen; was a 
n>sult never to be achieved by any pundy electoral system more 
or less simsmoiiically interpretiil by disconnected pi*rsonalities. 
Bnt now heredity has for the first time come fully to its own. 
The Hohenzollertis no lonpt-r stand alone in th»‘ir thonjughly 
prafesaional conception of Kingship. Ei>ro|H* is now full of 
well-educated dynasties. With each generation that passes 
Sovereigns are more carefully and nitiunnlly trained from 
birth, and are still better equip}ied by toni|iarisnn even with most 
of those among their subjects who count them8«*lves aliovc the 
average. 

The Contineutai judgment considers that King l-'duani is the 
ablest diplomatist of his time. And |>ass to the Continent. 
King Carlos was a stronger and inon* accomplished personality 
than any of his Ministers. King Manuel unites the strains of 
Coburg blood with those of the Hciusi; i.)t Orleans and the dynasty 
of Savoy. .All three stocks have been very n-inarkable fur here¬ 
ditary ability; and the nation may well look to its young 
Sovereign with bo|)e. The King of S|Kiin shows unmistakable 
signs that he has inherited bis mother's tenacity and sagaci^, 
and the result is already seen in the steady restoration of the 
national spirit of Spain. And in Italy, King Victor Emmanuel 
is not only an exemplaiy Sm-ervign in every res|)ect. but his whole 
personality is a continuous moral influence, such as it is impossible 
for any elected person to exert under the familiar conditions of 
Italian polHwa. Unless, indeed, they are the rare men of aupreme 
character, elected persons who wish to kiuip their position cannot 
be their best selves, since they have to surrender to so much of 
the worst in others. The Enip(‘mr William's {losition is now an 
universally understood that we need not dilate upon it, except to 
say that in a population of more than sixty millions the Kaiser 
himself is a more vitalisillg personal agent than is any own 
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amongtt his subjeets. The Beiehstag hss given nO'signs daring 
the last twenty yean of bringing out by means ot the reioesenta- 
tive system any single deputy whose power of leading and 
inspiring a nation could compare with the Emperor’s. 

We ore being forced to revise our estinute of the Tsar. He 
has jdayed. in spite of all prophecy, a part as different as possible 
from that of Louis the Sixteenth. He has defeated the revolu¬ 
tionary passion which, if he had not resisted it, would have swept 
him Iwforu it like a straw. He has shown more nerve, more 
judgment, more persistency than he was credited by any foreign 
observer with possessing; and even if he has succeeded mainly 
by accepting Arm advice, he has saved his dynasty from destruc¬ 
tion, his empire from anarchy, and his subjects from themselves. 
Nor ought the survey to end here. Glance at the Balkans. 
Prince Ferdinand has done a great deal to make the Bulgarian 
nation. Al>dul Hamid ha-s done almost everything to save the 
Euroiwan dominion of the Turk. At the beginning of his reign 
a Itussian army had marched to the walls of Constantinople. 
Now the Sultan, after thirty years of resistance, amounring 
altogether to the most wonderful defensive achievement in the 
records of diplomacy, has once again bmken up the European 
Concert. Yet not one of these Kings can Ih* considered a man of 
genius. lU' enm|)arisoii with Frederick the Great even the 
F.m)K‘mr William possesses but ii very high order of talent. 
What has reasst'rted itsidf is the principle of Kingship and the 
value to a monarchical nation of the hereditary princi{de scientific¬ 
ally applied. Therefore the Norwegians, a highly democratic 
people, have deliberately chosen on the whole not to be a Bepnblic. 

In addition to the Itetter training of the Kings, there is a real 
advantage in position. The throne is a point of view where even 
a Sovereign of very ordinary ca|»icity may easily acquire a percep¬ 
tion superior in some respects to that of the most brilliant of his 
servants. In the a«*rvice of the State the Sovereign is the sole 
important itersonality who is fully detachcil. All party leaders 
without exce|ftion are dei‘ply involved in party compromises. 
There are very many occasions when it would be gross disloyalty 
on their part to be honestly themselves. This view is affected 
by many considerations besides tho isolated merits of any 
immediate matter at issue. The Sovereign’s opinion idone, 
though, being always human, it must be occasionally {uejudiced 
and aometimea mistaken, is a perfectly free expression of mind. 
The Kings are bound to take a (lerfectly realistic view ot even their 
greatest men. For them no mere bedazzlement can very well 
exist. They sue acquainted with all those personal weaknesses in 
Ministers which are unknown to the nation at laige. The contest 
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‘evelatioD on this 
■nbjeet as Qneen Victoria's letters. We had all, whether in 
adoption or antagonism, looked apto statesmen like Palmerston 
and Beaconslicid and Qladshme. It was a shock to find that 
Qaeen Victoria lodced down upon them. She looked down upon 
them not contemptuously, but literally, and because from her 
position she could noC do otherwise. This must often have been 
conducive to great sanity of mind in dealing with these esortiitant 
jxnrsonalities. 

But there is yet another consideration, and a very important 
one. The whole dtdence of the representative system rests ii|x>ii 
its theoretical merits, as it might be and ought to In>. It is 
ideally imagined as a system under which the most cluKise the 
best. When modern electoral systems wore new and imin-rfeetly 
understood, it was antici|>ated as a matter of course that coin* 
potent and virtuous men would appear to wrsi with a deci-nt 
reserve the suffrages of the isfiple. There could be no doubt that 
the candidat<!S most eminently suitable for representative {sisitions 
would be chosen to fill them, rnfortiinately ojiiididates do not 
exhibit the measure of their elianicter and their ciiiNicity in their 
faces as plainly as the taximeter cab shows its claims. Ail men 
untested in public positions have to Is.' taken on trust, ntid are 
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sometimes disappointing when their abstract ipmlirications might 
be supposed to be veiy high. Those who are gn-at in comiiiem*, 
eminent in the laboratory, am] wiM> in the study, an* sometimes 
very incompetent (loliticiuns. Vin-how was fully as inferior in 
politics as was Itismarck in fiathology. Then again comes in the 
decisive Is^aring of divided o|>inioii u|k>ii the rival organisa¬ 
tions of parties. This at once inverts in vi.-ry many instances tht; 
theory with which democracy began. Elc-ctors doiihtlcss desire 
the best possible repmsentativi? of their own opinions, hut ns the 
ideal combination of capsicity and orthodoxy is not always avail- 
able, they would vote for a hmomstick that agn-Mi with their 
opinions rather than for an arabangel of opposite views. This is 
a serious, it msy prove in the long run even a fatal difficulty ; and 
no remedy for it has yet been suggested. Bnt this do(*M not end the 
difficulties in the way of choosing under a representative sysUmi 
the petrsons most competent for the work of legislation and govern¬ 
ment. There may be agreement of opinion: there may be a 
high intellectual arditnde; hut the candidate may ha\'p proved 
the [lower in his character in the surest possible way —he may bo 
hated by some. The wirepniiers ore prompt to recommend the 
mediocrity who conciliates everyliody. 
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tendeiH^ to eliininate the stronger mia and to adopt the 
name that creates least divisioa adTorsely affects even the choice 
of Popes. Hence the tiara was refused to Caidinal BampoUa 
and idaced upon tbo head of Cardinal Sarto. Take the United 
States. Under the ordinary oiieration of the representative 
system Mr. Boosevelt was “ side-tracked ’* because of the force 
of his personality. When he was shunted into the Vice-Presi¬ 
dency he himself regarded his effectual political carcM* as closed. 
The bullet that killed Mr. McKinley made Mr. Roosevelt President 
by a chance far more fortuitous than any “ accident of birth ” that 
creates a hereditary legislator. Under the Third Republic the 
triumphs of mediocrity have become familiar. The strong man in 
ordinary times is almost automatically eliminated, and a crisis is 
required to give him his chance—usually too late for enabling 
him to render memorable service to his coiintr}*. Envies and 
jealousies an« great |Kiwers in human affairs: and they are apt 
to work as eliminating (lassions at the ex|X'nse of brilliant claims. 
Kilt under Kingship, as we have said, this deiidly tendency of 
democratic routine is mitigated to a large oxtemt by a certain 
division between power and honour. 

All subjects are lielow the throne. This shields even the most 
eminent of them to a greater degree than they think from the 
reaction which is aroused when any man seems to be too con¬ 
spicuously favounnl by the gods. High as the greatest statesman 
in this country may be in power, he is low in state by comparison 
with the Sovereign. There is enforced a tradition of humbleness 
towards the throne, such gs Mr. Gladstone, for instance, used to 
oxpntss with pt«rft.>ct reverence. Under the late Ijord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour the Empire was governed by two gentlemen of 
plain attin* and exceedingly unostentatious habits. France has 
an intense dislike for obvious reasons to elect to the Presidency 
any candidate whose character might make the power of the 
position equal to the honour. The American Constitution is 
influenced to some extent by a similar feeling. All power is placed* 
more or less in commission. The President engrosses the honours, 
and yet because these are so conspicuous, the terms during 
which they may be enjoyed by any one person are comparatively 
short, and an ex-Premdent is rarely of any more importance than 
an aneien mmiHre. Far leas obtrusive in appearance, more easify 
held, yet much greater in power, is, for instance, the positiem of 
a Prime Miniator in this country when he possesses a majority in 
both Houses. 
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adeqnatel^ iqment the ideel of natimal nni^. in tlib 
fondamental defect. Tbereiianeffcuttoeecepetheoonaequenoei 
acrott the Channel by reducing the t^porary head of the nation 
to the rdfe of a dignified cipher. In the United States the Presi¬ 
dent’s position is to a certain extent controversial from first to last. 
And there is not only the discontinuity arising from the rise and 
fall of parties in the Presidential elections. Even when members 
of the same party succeed each other, ail vivid impressions are 
connected with the change of persons. The sense of the abstract 
continuity of the office is comparatively vogue. Democracy is 
oeceassrily subject to party and the evils iust‘{)arabie from |wity. 
It therefore needs in some {art of its institutions th«‘ very st rongest 
influence which can re-impress uiion the imagination the idea of 
national unity. The influence of the nionarcliy assists in many 
subtle ways to convert party conflict into co-ordination and to 
preserve some degree of continuity of |x>licy through ehiiiigiiig 
administrations. Between the bench*^ on the right hand and 
the left, the Speaker embodies that spirit of the Hous«'> of 
Commons which is above lx»tli jutrties, and reminds them in high 
moments that they are one. In the same way |v)litical philosophy 
has discovered no substitute for hereditiin* monarchy as the expres¬ 


sion of the historic unity of a people. S<i long as representative 
institutions rest upon a national basis, the iiton* complete and 
party-riven democracy becomes, thit more will it need the iw- 
rective of Kingship. Cakhas. 
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iDfihnolMHy pages in Inland's histoiy. As a diMM tiMdr fidlnn 
in almost every relation of life has been {aodigioiis Md unique. 
They have failed as landlords, as leaden, as the instruments 
English policy and the guudians of English interests. The fault, 
1 conceive, is far from being wholly their own. The pdky tiiey 
were intended to serve nns vicious in principle and irresolute in 
f»acticc; the interests entrusted to their care committed them to 
a ceaseless warfare with their surroundings. An aristocracy in 
the real sense they have scarcely had any chance of being; their 
functions and their pro|ier appellation were from the drat those 
of a colonising caste, a privileged oligarchy, a faction imixised 
and upheld from without. Conquest created them; forfeitures 
and confiscations established them; the arms of an alien Power 
have maintained them. For their unhappy beginnings and for 
many of its inevitable consequences they may fairly plead the 
excuse of the Homeric chieftain : "It is not 1 who am the 
cause of this; it is Zeus, and Fate, and the Fury that walketh 
in darkness.” I dislike that plea; it is the too easy refuge of 
blindness and inoa|iacity: but the student of Irish history has 
time and again to acknowledge its validity. Who. if not Zeus 
and Fak< and the P'ury tliat walketh in darkness, is to be 
arraigned for the catastrophe that from the very moment of the 
.Anglo-Norman invasion, from the first o|H-ning of Anglo-Irish 
relations, pitted feudalism against tribalism, and an English 
interest against the Irish ^anple; that introduced into Ireland a 
boily of conquerors and si'ttlors who, while sharing the religion 
of the natives. dilTen'd from them in spiH^ch, in tem|)erament. in 
racial characteristics, and in the fundamental cast of their 
civilisation; and tlv.t thua compres8«‘d the connection betu'een 
the two islands into a struggle for the land between the native 
iwptilation and an alien, diatinct and favoured colony backed by 
an external Power? Whosi*, again, is the responsibility that to 
these elements of contentiousness should have been added the 
fearful complication of religious strife; that the ctmflict between 
Protestantism and Catliolicism. broadening into a vast European 
struggle, should have dragged Indand into it; and that- the ocm- 
quest, the conversion, and the Anglicisdtion of Ireland should thus 
have forced themselves upon the statesmen of Elisabeth aa' 
political necesaitim? Or to what person, to what claas, to what 
poikgr is to be imputed the blame for all that followed, for the 
rebdlkma waged and suppressed with mutual and unampasaable 
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enieliies, for tho seizures, the evictionB, the grants of land to 
adventnrers, the qrstematic plantations of Scotch and English 
settlen, the appalling devastations and clearances? Anglo-Irish 
history, as 1 read it, does not lend itself to piecemeal judgments 
and the petty apportionments of right and - wrong. The two 
nations, for nearly five centuries after the Anglo-Norman invasion, 
were the sport of facts that could not be altered, of mischances 
for which neither was solely responsible, and of forces beyond 
the power of their single or united control. Up to the eighteenth 
century there is scarcely a moment or a crisis or a development 
on which one can lay one's Anger and say, “ Here, or here, was 
the grand, the determinating mistake that altered everj-thing." 
The blood-soaked and convulsive tragedy seems to unfold itself 
with something of the ineritableness of an Attic drama, in which 
human volition and hiunan agencies are enalavi'd to an inexorable 
decree. To attempt to fix upon any particular statesman or ]mlicy 
the responsibility for the course and consequenci's of the first five 
centuries of Anglo-Irish relations is as futile, in niy judgment, as 
to censure the Bomans for the accident that kept the legions 
to Great Britain and spared Ireland the onleal that was to prove 
the birth'throo of most Western civilisations. 

The English oligarchy in Ireland, then, may claim with some 
force that they were not answerable fi>r th*; position in which 
they found themselves at the dawn of the eighteenth century. 
The forms and structure, though not the spirit, of the native 
society had been utterly demolished. Over vast areas the jieople 
were dispossessed of their holdings. On either sidi* of the agrarian 
struggle had been manthailed the bitterest animosities of racial 
and religious strife: and in a small yninority of alien speech, 
temperament, and cn;!**! were vesU-d ]>metieally all |M>litical power 
and all the privileges of a legal, social, and b-rritorial ascendancy. 
It speaks well for the tenacity of the stock from which it sprang 
that this minority, though dividend against itself, menaced by the 
masses from below, bullied, snubbed, and preyed n{x>n by England, 
should have succeeded for the greater {art of tho eighteenth century 
in maintaining its supremacy intact, in keeping Ireland at pt'ace. 
and in promoting to a considerahle degree her economic prospiirity. 
But tho instruments through which it worked were perilous in the 
extreme. The Catholic masses wore repressed, persecuted, ]wac- 
tieally outlawed; the Presbyterians of the North were excluded 
by the Test Act from public employment; and both Catiiolics and 
Presbyterians bitterly resented the exactions of (he R|Mscopalian 
tithe-proctor. Kie dominant sect, however, was not gp dominant 
as it seemed. It depended for its very ekistenco upon the power 
of England, and England fkunanded a high price for the prtrtec- 
*t»Mi ahf> ovtended. The Irish ParliMnent, the Irish offioM, the 
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Iiub pension list were ovwmn with pbcemen from England, sail 
every promise of Irish competition with ltiigli«h industries was 
jetdrasly strangled. Far the first and last time the colonists 
developed a sense of Irish nationality. A patriot party rose in 
the Irish Parliament, proclaiming Irish wrongs, and forced from 
an England prostrat^ by the American Bevolntitm an acknow* 
lodgment of Ireland’s legislative, judicial, and commercial inde- 
fjendencc. That was the golden hour at the aristocracy in Ireland. 
For a brief and brilliant period it ceased to be an English garriscm, 
and became a conscious and constructive force in Irish nationalism. 
But the hour {mssed. The question of the abolition of tithes and 
of the odmisKion of the Catholics to the Irish Parliament, the 
agrarian unn‘st, the influence of the French Bevolution upon the 
Democratic Morth, and the activity of England in fostering Irish 
dissensions, pivcipitated a murderous conflict of class and creed. 
In 17H.S the Irish Protestants had turned the embarrassments of 
England to their own profit. In 1798 England repaid them in 
their own coin. Pitt “ bought the fec>siniplu of Irish corrup¬ 
tion," and the I'nion of (ireat Britain and Ireland became again, 
a fact. Oligarchy from that moment was doomed to extinction, 
'fhe work of the nineteenth century in Ireland was to dcmolbb 
the ascendancy of the alien minority and to transfer its powers 
:tnd privileges to the native masses. Catholic emancipation, the 
almlitiun of the tithes, the disi»)tabli8hment of the Church, the 
icform of the municipalities, the extension of the franchise, and 
the iH'Stowal of local government on a popular basis, marked the 
stages of the revolution.* But the true seat of authority in Ireland 
is, and alw-ays has been, the land. It was left for the opening 
years of the twentieth cimtnry to drive the English garrison from 
its last aud most formidable stronghold. Seven and a half cen¬ 
turies of Trial) history have rovers^ themselves in the last fivc- 
and-thirty years, and in another generation the Irish masses will 
i)e once more the owners and occupiers of the Irish soil. 

It is an inglorious record. Indeed. I know not what defence 
the oligarchy can prefer unless it be that it was as much sinned 
against as sinning, and that England, having placed it in an 
imposaible position, lacked both the nerve and the inhumanity 
to uphold it; and the soundness even of that defence may be 
easily challenged. The Irish gentry have themselves aggravated 
every disability to which their situation exposed them. As mis*, 
sionaries of empire their failure has l^n little less than 
grotesque; they have neither coerced nor conciliated the maaaea 

(1) Thera was-a owrant, just sftsr tii* famiae, when the whole eoane of 
lottar-doy Irish hiotory arishl hava been altorad. Bat the Irish erietoenej, Uke 
Bnudend henelf, allawnd A to eHp hy. 
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•MtmakA luth hu died M H deeenred to dw. Placed in eopreme 
anthority oyer a peopte prMnunently arietocntio, they have 
proved lamentably unable to win eithm: their affection or respect. 
!Qie popular leadership that vraa in their grasp they allow^ to 
pass into the hands of priests and politicians. Th^ might, says 
M. Paul Dubois, have developed and civilised the country that 
lay at their feet. Instead they thought only of exidoiting and 
oppressing it. They have consistently put the rights of property 
above the rights of humanity. They have occupied the country, 
but have not governed it, or have governed it only in their own 
class interest. Their ascendancy has been the beginning and the 
end of their politics. Instead of effecting the moral conqutait of 
Ireland, of elevating her, and of identifying theiim-lves with her 
fate and aspirations, they have [nreferred to remain " des 
Strangers et des snsiiects. nierci'naires de rAngleterre et parasites 
de rirlande.*’ Even now their only thought is to stdl what 
remains of their rights and privileges at the highest market price. 
Such is the verdict of an accomplished and <iiscriminating 
foreigner on the reconl of the Irish aristo«*r.icy. Xor d<K*8 it by 
any means cover all the counts of an indictment that cannot be 
disputed, though it may Ih‘ cxteiiiiatiil. As landlords the English 
colonists in Ireland have earn<'<l a world-wide infamy. Xo tie of 
immemorial usage, no basis of mutual attachment and reciprocal 
amenities, has sanctified or liiiinaniscid the relationship of 
proprietor and tenant. .\l>s»'nte«*ism. the rack-renting middle¬ 
man, the establishment of c<un|ietitive n.*nts. ruthless clearances 
and evictions, and the systeniatic exploitation of a land-hungry 
peasantry, have been the chief contributions of Irish landlordism 
to Irish well-being. Is there in all history a class that has so 
missed its opportunities? The 1 rish gentry sold their country and 
its liberties for gold and titles. I'lu^re is not an alnise in Stale 
or Church or in the social order that they have not sought to |M>r- 
IKtiiate. not an iniquity tlx'y have not jimtifi<*d. not a rcfnnn they 
have not obstructed. Protestantism. Im|M‘riaiism, the Crown and 
the Constitution—they have workwl them all as so many stepping- 
stones to place and power, as instninients to maintain their rents, 
bnttress their ascendancy, and mislead the English plf>ctonite. 
Remoraelcss in the days of their triumph, they have Ixutie them¬ 
selves neitiier with dignity nor sense throngh the protracted 
stages of their downfall. We sec their representatives to-day in 
Parliament a dwindling and discredited band, without leaden or 
any positive (nogramme, still battling for the last perquisitea of 
privilege, still screaming for coercion, still declaiming against the 
“rotten, sickening policy of conciliation,” still vilifying their 
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Ii tint to be their finel end? Are iSt^ io go down into hietaey 
■imply ee the most stni^ and Bterik arntoemey that the world 
hae yet known?—atopid because they have leaned on England, 
the England that will alwnys fail them, instead <d throwing 
in their lot with their own people, rterile becanse th^y will not 
accept the revolution they cannot prevent? Is posterity to have 
nothing more to say of the Irish gentry as a class than that having 
abused all their privileges and thrown away all their chances, 
having earned the hatred of Ireland and the contempt of England, 
they pocketed their bonuses and passed sulkily into oblivion? 
There is the possibility that, after all, such may not be their 
epitaph, and that even at the eleventh hour the Irish aristocracy 
may escape the last reproach of Bourbonism. They have still one 
chance left of redemption. Their ruin is not yet irremediable. 
They are still, in 8]>ite of everything, the natural leaders of the 
people from whom they have unnaturally turned away; and 
Ireland, in the times that are coming, will more than ever have 
need of them. It is not a dri'am to imagine that their power of 
beneficent utility uiuong a leader-loving {leopie ma}* yet be revived. 
Whatever their own blunders and shortcomings, there is, as I 
have said, a large sense in which history has made them what 
they are, the victims as well ns the executants of a policy forced 
upon them from without; and the presumption therefore exists 
that as the conditiniis of .Anglo-Irish relations change and begin, 
as they are Intginning, to pass into a milder, mellower phase, 
the temper and aims and methods of the Irish aristocracy vrill 
insensibly change with them. No one. moreover, can doubt that 
movements are on foot in Ireland herself that must profoundly 
mitigate the spirit and policies of the old .Ascendancy party. Dis¬ 
integration is spreading apace in the ancient stronglml^ of bigotry 
and ITnionism. Young I'lster is sheering off a point or two from 
the rock-ribbed faith of its fathers. It is no longer satisfied to 
be the witless plaything of landlords and lawyers, to nourish a 
barren sectarianism or to look across the Channel for the centre 
of national interests. It is hn-aking loose from boss rule: it 
is dropping the garrison thi*ory of its existence: it is getting 
in touch once more with the main stream of Irish nationality. 
The nurival of the democratic spirit in Belfast and the rise of a 
definite Labour Party are developments that directly challenge the 
monopoly of the "old gang." Yet more significant is the fwo- 
gress of the Independent Orange T^giie. which is strongly demo¬ 
cratic, and not less strongly Irish in its sympathies and policies, 

(1) I cxc^ from this itslomcnt nich adminblr le pwenU tivw of Um brttor 
Utator spirit as Mr. Clsrit, Mr. Hugh ftsrrw, and one or two othora. 
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which addresses itself to all Irishmen irrespectivi- of creed or 
party, and which stretches out a hand from the “ l>iack North " 
to its Catholic and Nationalist fellow-countrymen of the South 
and West. Again, the Ulster tenant-farmers are reiiliaing at last 
that religion, the Crown, and landlordism are not interchungcable 
terms, and that their interest in the land question is identical 
with that of the men of Kerry or Wexford. It is a reasonably 
safe faiticipatioa that when oompolsbn is finally called in to com¬ 
plete the policy of land purchase, it will find no warmer badcara 
than among . tiW; Ulster tenant-&RnMe. . Not toast, disquieting is 
ttiB rise of . the Dewdnttonists in tiie innrnmost ranks of the 
ASoendan^, and the multi|dying tdeens, of which "tiie Mtoe- 
Donnell mystery ” and Lord Dudley’s recent recantation are only 
two, that English Unionists grow increasingly uneasy under the 
domination of their Irish allies, will “ betray ” them whenever 
they get the chance, and can no longer be relied upon to regulate 
their Irish policy in the interests of a clique. And besides all 
this, the last dcrcade and a half has witnessed the growth of more 
interest among Irishmen in the practical problems of life and 
more co-operation among them in the solution of th«is«> probtoins 
than any previous (wrind of Irish history. There has ^>00 a 
gradual coming together of Irishmen of all classes, cri-eds. sec¬ 
tions. and parties for the iNiqinscs of material betternioiit. .A new 
sense of interdependence is btiing creattHl. the isolation of the North 
is breaking down, a cotniiiuiiiou of genuine nationulity is being 
slowly established. 

The resultant of thewf converging influenc<>s, even if they 
stood alone, must have Inurn to maki-st bnioch in the aloofness of 
the Irish aristocracy, to sap their |vilitical stri>ngth, to convince 
them of the impossibility of holding their own on a basis of mere 
negation, and to modify their anti-national spirit, lint the 
factors at which I have hiurtily glanced are not the only omfs 
that are shaping what is nothing less than a new Ireland. Their 
effect, their general effect on the whole country and their more 
specific effect on the future and fortunes of the gentry, has been 
enormously reinforced by the Wyndham Act. That great 
mcasnro of afqieascment is not. to In? sure, the last word in 
Irish agrarian togislation. It has already disclosed some M>rioiiH 
administrative and some still more serious financial defects. It 
rw-eds amendment; it needs to be supplemented, and unquestion¬ 
ably it will l» snpplemenUsl. by a Compulsory .Act. Hut no one 
can doubt fhnt it embodies the principles that will govern the 
final solution, if tlmre is any final solution, of the Irish land 
tenure prohlc‘m. No one. that is, can doubt that within the 
next twenty or thirty years landlordism will be extinct, and 
Ireland will have been converted into a land of peasant pro- 
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prieton. The agrarian question, or, rather, one form of it, is 
on its way to settlement: it is losing its old olass contentiousness; 
al>ove all, it is ceasing to provide the motive-powor for political 
B;;it8tion. Ireland at this moment is the most fascinating 
h(.‘cause the most complex country in Europe; and among ite 
many fHoblems there is none more interesting or obscure than 
the probable effects of the abolition of landlordism and of the 
creation of a peasant proprietary upon its social and poUtiW life. 

I do , not kn^ whether anyone has attempted to aliHiM, 
indeed ooi^ assess with any certain^, the impetus l ^ 

Kune Buie Eiovement has derived-from the lai^hungifr 
peasantry.. But admittedly it has been very great. A wlt^ ' 
new phase of the denund for politick autonomy was opened 
when it was linked on to the agrarian agitation. A wholly new 
phase may open again now that the crisis of the agrarian agita¬ 
tion is over. The Irish peasant, I am persuaded, has at least 
one quality in common nith all peasants—a pertinacious instinct 
for Toryism. He is far more of a Tory than an agitator, and 
possibly more of a materialist than either. At any rate, once 
turned proprietor, his natural conservatism is likely to be im¬ 
mensely inteusitied. Political agitation, so far as he is con¬ 
cerned, will have served its turn. He will have got from it all 
it is callable of yielding, and his mind, no longer distracted by 
th<.‘ question of who is to own the soil and how little he is to 
pity for it, may work in a direction it has never yet bad a 
chanc(‘ of exploring, and begin to ixinder some of the actual 
problems of agricultun.'. I can conceive the Irish peasant in 
the not distant future as a steadying force in the national equi¬ 
librium, mounting sentinel for law and order, ruling the 
lalxiurers with a red of iron, an authority on manures, selling 
his produce through co-operative societies, borrowing from local 
land banks, gradually effecting his escn|ic from the toils of the 
gombeen-man, n Nationalist, but a placid one. his pockets rigidly 
iiuttoncd up against the treasurer of whatever may happen to 
b(> the fashionable League of the moment, and possibly even 
against the priest. And I can also conceive him being gradually 
lured or coerctHl by the old familiar tactics into a strike against 
the iwyment of the instalment money. 

But the land has always been at least as much the centre 
and rallying-point of I'nionist defence ns of Nationalist attack, 
and it means, perhaps, even more for the future of Ireland that 
the ITiiioniats should cease to be landlords than that the 
Nationalist peasants should become proprietors. Here, how¬ 
ever, again one can for the most part merely speculate as to 
the course the future will take. One thing and one alone is 
certain. If the Irish gentry, having sold their estates, proceed 
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to part with their deznesoee aa well, leave the oountrjr and 
tranafw themselves to Ei^lwad, Ihea their race is finidly ran, 
the curtain falls, and so far aa thqr are concerned all is over. 
But there are many inducements to a hi|^r choioe. After all, 
Ireland is their home and they are Iririi; the cheapness of 
Uving and the abundance of sport make their obvious appeal; 
the tenants with whom they were always at war hure btH^me 
neigl^un with whom they can live in jicace; and the former 
landlm who continues to reside on his demesne as a country 
gentleman will find ready to his hand a new and benefioont 
sphere of activity, a great work clamouring to bo done. We 
somewhat confuse the function and the effect of the Wyndfaam 
Act in speaking of it as having solved the land question. It has 
not solved the land question. What it has done is to solve, or 
rathm* to point the way towards the solution of. the land tenure 
question, a very different thing. It has been the curse of Irish 
history that rent and ownership should hitherto have absorbed 
the agricultural energies of the country. How much could be 
got out of the land has been of small account eomixired with 
how little could be |iaid for it: and the concentration of both 
landlords and tenants upon the sole issue of rent has be«‘n morally 
and technically disastrous to true agricultural progress. That 
issue is now by way of being settleil. but its settieiuent means 
that the Irish peasant and the Irish farmer are bnnight for the 
first time face to face with the realities of a competitive agricul¬ 
tural existence, and that their well-being from now onwards 
dc'pends on their own labour and efficiency. The |Njlicy of land 
purchasf;, in short, has clean'd the ground, has laid the founda¬ 
tions of a new social ordc'r. has brought or is bringing a long 
and vitiating conflict to a close. But th<> n.-storation of agrarian 
peace, while an essential condition of agricultural prosfX'rity, is 
very far from being jirosperity itsirif. Nothing, indz-cd. could 
be more fantastic than to siippns«* that the* mere transfer of 
title-deeds in the soil from landlord to tenant has induced, nr by 
itself can ever induce, the Irish niillenniiini. The Wyndham 
Act makes all the practical (vrobleins of Irish riiml life a iiundrtrd 
times more insistent than they were. They have batt some¬ 
thing of their old political bitt*.‘nu*HH only to take on a yet mure 
stringent economical aciiten(«s. On the well-ixdng of the new 
proprietors everything depends, and the vast majority of tliem 
face the re4|ionmbilitie'< of owtH>rsbip with a minimum of capital, 
skill, technical experience, and induatrial a|ititudee. To guide, 
instnict and encourage them, to set the peasantry on its fiwt, 
to rai-se the level of rural economy, and to restore to tin? country¬ 
side its lost amenities—thtwe am the tasks to which the Irish 
gentry are callc<l, and in the discharge of which they may yet 
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ndeem their nnhappiy past by taldiig » Keiira, leading and * 
inealcnlably mefnl part in promoting future progreaa. 

It ia in ^is aenae, with the eloquenoe and peitniaaiveneHs born 
of ainoerity and great knowledge, and vrith an unequalled 
authority, that Sir Horace Plunkett has jurt addressed to the 
memben of hia class an inspiriting appeal.^ He assures them 
that " the abolition of landlordism, so far from destroying the 
usefulnesB of the Irish gentry, really gives them thei^ first 
opportunity, within the memory of living men, to fulfil the true 
functions of an aristocracy. They have ceased to be the 
masters; they are no longer dealing with dependants. My 
appeal to tbem is that th(>y shall recognise this fact, and take 
their new position as men who. working among others in a rural 
community, have by their wealth and education specml advan* 
tages which they desire to use for the common good; and I 
assure them that for men who an- willing and qualified to take 
that position it will be opim.” He points out that the Wynd* 
ham Act has cleared the ground for the erection of a new social 
stnictura. But the stnictnn- itsftlf, its stability and the form 
it is to take,cannot be determint-il by any external agency, cannot 
rest on anything but tlie energy and good sense of the people 
themselves. "The moral and material prngn-ss of the country 
will depemd upon many things, but primarily and fundamentally 
upon the amount of produce which the new owneiw extract from 
the land, and the business efticieney with which they dispose 
of it. To satisfy thiTse conditions three things are essential. 
P'irstly. the teachings of modern science must be applied to the 
praeticif of farming: secondly, the business of farming must be 
reorganiac-d on co^rpt'rativc lines; and thirdly, the life of those 
who are to do this work must bt- socially and intellectually 
tdevah-d, and made more attractive." Better farming, better 
business, and better living arc the three prerequisites of Ireland’s 
rural advancement: and it is open to all Irishmen, and especi¬ 
ally to those of means, education, and position, to help in 
securing them. " Itfy point is." says Sir Horace, “ that now 
for the first time, without any sacrifice of political opinion, 
without arousing any serious aiqirchensinns of danger to reli¬ 
gious conviction, and with immenstf advantage to social and 
material progress, problems esacmtially neither political nor 
religious, but which it will requirc the best thought of the country 
to solve, can be aiqtroached by men of nil religious and political 
views. Without comivomising tlmir positions in any way. 
while irnfMoving them in many wwys. Irishmen can all help to 
solve these pnAIems. The altered situation will, therefore. 

(1) tMifti An itM SrnArring. By Honra PloakcU. MsobmI 

sad Co.. Dnblia. Biapoaco, act. 
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Thet these leaden oan be and ou^t to be found among the 
Irish gently is the kernel and culmination of the whole argu* 
ment. In the three-fold scheme of teaching the farmen how 
to increase the output of the land and improve the breed of stodc, 
of organising the complicated processes of modem marketing, 
and of rehabilitating rural life, it is the resident country gentleman 
who in Ireland as in France, Germany, and Denmark, is pecu¬ 
liarly qualified to play the leading part. In each of these direc¬ 
tions the rough pioneer work has already been done. The 
Department of Agriculture, which works in association with 
local committees appointed by the County Councils, is bringing, 
for the first time in Irish history, expert assistance and advice 
within reach of the farmer. Its activities are precisely those 
which the landed proprietor who has masten>d the needs and 
possibilities of his neighbourhood, who understands and can 
explain both the advantages and the limitations of ofiiciai aid 
^and the principles that must n'giilate it. and who is hiinstdf able 
and willing to conduct cx|x>riim>nts in conjunction with the 
Department, can forward, iiopularisi.', and supplement with un¬ 
rivalled effect. Then, again, the co-op«Tativr movement.* which 
owes everything to Sir Horace Plunkett, which has organised 
ninety thousand farmers into over nine hundred societies with 
an annual tuni-over of two million |>nuiids. and which more 
than any other agency has brought all creeds and classes tr^ether 
for a common object, has giv«.‘U the farmer a business training, 
and has taught him scif-relianci*. thrift, and res|)onsihility. is a 
movement which a resident g«‘ntry. throwing themselves whole¬ 
heartedly into the work, can enormously amplify and expand. 
And now more than ever it rici^s their siipfiort and leadership. 
It has grown up not only without the synifiathy of the Irish 
party, but in spite of its vehement opposition. Mr. Dillon in 
particular has stamped it with his special enmity, has more than 
once attempted to wTcck it. The true reason why the National¬ 
ists bent all their efforts on ousting Hir Horace Plunkett from 
the Vice-Presidency of the De|xirtment of Agriculture was, as he 
has plainly stated, that “ the huilding up of a self-reliani. inde¬ 
pendent Irish movement oiitsidc of all parties was not to be 
permitted.” Sir Horace had not only built up such a movement 
but had subsidised it from the Defmrtinent’s funds. It is nrguabV 
that the subsidy was a mistake, that a movement of sidt-help 

(1) Th* co.^ntiv« atovtinaiit was tlw pawnl of tfa» Rcciw CommittM. of the 
De^rtmeot itaelf. and, indaad, of acariy all Uia eowtraetiva fortaa that ara 
to-dajr iwhnildiag Irelaad on tha baaia of aail-balp. 
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Society hampered ite initiative and aomewhaf dea^ned ita 
enei^giea.* But it was not in the least on these grounds that the 
Nationalists objected to it. Their hostility to co-operation, while 
partly political, springs in the main from their subservience to 
the oonntiy trader. The country trader {days many r/llet in 
Ireland. He is the political boss of his district, nsnally the 
publican, often, too, the local middteman and usurer. In all 
four capacities he profits by the failure of the farmers to com¬ 
bine. So long as they are isolated and unorganised units they 
will buy their seeds, manures and machinery and dispose of their 
rnoduce through him, paying the top market price in the first 
case and receiving the lowest in the second. They will come to 
him as the capitalist of the neighbourhood when they need a 
loan, and they will ratify each and every transaction with a 
drink. But when the farmers arc banded together in co-opera¬ 
tive societies, they purchase their raw materials and implements 
at wholesale prices and of guarantt'ed quality, they borrow at low 
rates from land banks of their own establishment, and they sell 
their butter, eggs, [loiiltry, and so on at full current value. The 
trader, qua gombeen-man and middleman, is thus eliminated, 
and suffers an immediate loss. In the end. of course, he is 
bound to gain. \Miatever benefits the farmer, increases his 
power of |irndiietion, and brings in a laiger return, must, in the 
long run. benefit the trader in all his legitimate enterpriaea as 
shopkeeper and laiblican. But the village trader in Ireland, 
which is not a enuntrj' conspieuons for its grasp of economics, 
sec«s and fi?els the imminliate loss, bnt cannot see the ultimate 
profit. He is. therefore, the enemy of co-operation, and hia 
nominees in the Xationalist pirty. who are far more numerous 
and powerful than they should he for that party’s prestige and 
frtH'dom of action, are also the enemies of co-operation. The 
result is—I quote from a speech deli%-ered by Sir Horace 
I'lnnkett a few months ago—that '* wc find this extraordinary 
situation : we find that the itoliticai organisation of the coimtiy. 
while nominally representing the Irish fanner, is. in fact, only 
allowed to do for the greatest interest and industry in Ireland 
just so much as the small trader in the Irish country town will 
permit.” I do not believe that this situation can permanently 
endure. The Irish farmer has far more power than he either 
uses nr indeed realises, and one of the certainties at the Irish 
future, if it ^ any certainties, is that the peasant ^{nieton 
will slowly be driven into a fierce conflict with the amall trading 

(1) The subsidy wss gnatsd st s temporary expedient, the aaeemity for 
whit'ii no one regretted more then the nMiperston themeelrei. 
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olaaa that at pnarait almoat pKnopoUaea the ie{»<e8entatioD on 
the kioal elective bodies, and otiliaea them to buttress the power 
of the zniddlemaD and gcaidieen-man. But that exciting hour 
has not yet arrived. When it does, Ireland, I imagine, will be 
a mcne than usually interesting country to live in. Meanwhile, 
the traders and their political henchmen, though they cannot 
supfuess the oo-operative movement, have shown that they can 
hamper and thwart it. Sir Horace Plunkett's successor in the 
Vice-Presidency of the Department is Mr. T. W. Uussell. 
Within a year of his taking office Mr. Bussell has done wb^ it 
was expected he would do—he has virtually stopped the grant 
to tile Agricnitnral Organisation Society. The co-openitive 
movement is, therefore, thrown back on ito own resources, with 
the prospect, if I understand Mr. Bussell's siieeches aright, of 
finding in the Department and its officials a competitor rather 
than a coadjutant.* The moment is doubly critical. A peasant 
{Koprietary such as Ireland’s, pastoral rather than agricultunil I»y 
instinct and tradition, with next to no training, either in the 
technical or the business side of farming, under heavy eoiini.it- 
menta to the State, and already largely in the grip of the 
gombeen-man, can only luaintain itself in inde|H-n«li*nei- hy 
oi^ninising every detail of its business. Without a snst exjum- 
sion of the spirit and macJiincry of coK»|>eratioii, the new Kieial 
order is doomed to moral and financial Isinkruptey. and IrelaiHl 
will be given over to a type of iandlordiam far meant.T, inefTeetnal 
and avaricious than any ev«*n she has ever known. That is the 
peril which eo-openition, and eo-ojwnition alone, ean avert. Sir 
Horace Plunkett has n:tumcd to learl once more the movement 
he initiated. The enthusiasm of its early days has revivid. and 
redoubled efforts are lieing put forth to pqpnlarifie the principles 
and practicea that ean alone put the greatest of all Irish indus¬ 
tries on a sound footing. Here surely is a work in which the 
Iriah gentry may find ample and fitting scoiie for their energies. 
It is non-politi(»l work, wholly practical, and n«t mwly im¬ 
portant, but abaohitely vital to the prewperity of rural Itrdaiid: 
and as the experience of many Euro|iean countries has proved, 
no class is better qualified to encourage and direct it than a 
resident ariatocracy. 

Along the third of the three lines of advance whierh Sir Horace 
PInnkett indicates—that of better living—little pnigress bus as 
yet been mode. In no directioR arc the assistance and leadership 

(11 The enfaeidy. sttcr brina cat dosm by oa* h*tf. is to rraw alb^her et 
the end of the pnieM year-tiiitm Mr. Roiwirs inseiiiatm|^iDd is able to 
discover sonic pretext for atniisbing it liefore thea. That, hmvever, is aiS •«* 
lomentahle ss his evident determiastina to farce the t.A.O.S. emi the Itepsrt- 
meat into a con«i.t tiist will divide the cooperative farrae just whea their unity 
is most essential. 
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of the looa] gentry more oigentljr needed. The social rehabilita¬ 
tion of mral life is {^uliarly their work. . The sqnalid and listless 
dreariness of the Irish country-side and of the Irish country 
town is almost enough in itself to explain the emigration returns. 
There is perhaps no civilised country so-bleakly destitute of ttie 
organised B|iorts, relaxations, institutions, and entertainments 
that can at least mitigate the loneliness and depression of 
existence, and promote, even though in a small degree, smne 
sense of common interests and local unity. The Gaelic Leagne 
is ^|triving heroically to fill in this ai^lling void in Irelat^’a 
social economy by reviving among tke peasants the old Irish 
fiances, pastimes, songs, and music, and by instilling into them 
a new conception of the embellishments and posaihilities of the 
home. A corresponding movement from tite ** hig house ’* 
towards the social and intellectual elevation of the neighbourhood, 
the {novision, for instance, of reading-rooms and the organisa- 
tkm of modest recreations, would be an angury of incalcnlable 
moment for the future peace and happiness of Ireland. These, 
then, are tlw duties and opportunities that the revolntion whidi 
is now being slowly wrought in Ireland opens up for the landed 
gentry, and the spirit and ability with which they are embraced 
will count heavily in the final verdict on the record of their clam. 
Ab an nlieii caste they have confessedly failed; as a native aria- 
tocrucy it is still (mssiblc for them to succeed. The land war is 
spluttering to its close; it will drag on for a while, like other 
wars, in episodical guerrilla outbursts; but the end is in sight, 
and the main source of internal dissension will soon have been 
damiutd at the fountain-head. History is again proving itself 
to Ih‘ justice. The barriers which for seven centuries have 
separated class from class and creed from creed are being tom 
down, and the time is coming when Irishmen of all ranla may 
meet and know one another and fratemiae in the task of building 
up a really national life on a new basis. It will be for the gentry, 
first of all, to make such end as is pomible of the calamitous past 
hy putting themselves at the head of the many new movements 
that artt working for unity and lietterment in the future. Only 
so can they hofw to win back as individnala the confidence and 
gond-will they ^ve forfeited as a clam. Only so can they retrieve 
as Irishmen the gigantic blunders and misfortunes that pnrsned 
and mined them as an English garrison. They may not, indeed, 
sncceed. The undertaking is ai^nous, delicate, almost desperate: 
the popular response to their initiative may be backward and dia- 
conraging; usd their own capaoitiea for grappling with it. may 
prove to ^ve been irreparably impaired by centuries of sterite 
strife. But, such as it is, it offers thorn their last ehanoe. 

SvDXKT Brooks. 



ANATOLE FBANCE AND HIS BOOS ON JOAN OF ABC.' 

In the Peris “ Bibliotbique Netjonalo ” there is a curious volume 
entitted Le livre d'or de Jeanne d'Ate. Compiled by a Monsieor 
Pimn Landry d'Arc, who believes himself to bo a descendant of 
some member of the Maid of Orleans’ family, it gives the bibiip* 
graphy of all that has been published since the fifteenth century 
on the life and deeds of the celebrated heroine. The total number 
of these publications is upwards of two thousand, and the list is 
still lengthening, apfiarontly in an incn^asing ratio. Much of 
this abundant literature can hardly he rcgurdcrl as contributing 
anything to a better knowledge of the subject treated, being 
special fdeading either of the |)aiu‘gyrical or the {loleniical order. 
Much again of that which has a more si'rious aim forfeits its 
right to be considerud history by the abw-nce of that impartiality 
which in an historian is at least ns imfMjrtaiit as the iieeiimey 
of his facts. In conversations J haw recently had with Monsieur 
Anatole France concerning his just finished Liir o! Jeanne d.ln . 
the foregoing is frankly admitted, aiirl a claim is made for hi.s own 
work which readers in F^ngland and in America will the la-tter U 
able to test when comparing the Imok with that produced 4in the 
same theme two or three years ago by Mark Twain. The liistorie 
value of the latt<*r author's work is infinitesimal: its chief merit 
is that of being a four dr metier. Mr. (’Icmeiis is tin- last fvrson 
who should attempt writing hisnuy nr hii>grnpliy. His |m'Ii can¬ 
not unlearn its prnfcssioiml habit of magnifying and exaggerating 
everything. A|>art from thi* niateriiil errors that disfigure his 
Joan of Arc narration, there is the graver one of this continually 
intrusive humour, which not iiifn-qiiently makes one wonder 
whether his story is earnestly or comically meant. 

Anatole France has humour, but it is subtler and osiMvially 
more disciplined. It pervades his style, not exhausts it; and 
serves, in his conception of a subject, to rr*m>et rather liian to 
distort his vision. Differing thus from his .American fellow. 
litUrateur in the only quality that approximates them, he differs 
as much from modern French writers, among whom he hedds a 
place by himself. Indeed, if he is easy to appreciate, he is 
difficult to class. In turn, be has essayed almost every kind of 
literature; and, exception made for poetry and the drams, in 
which his guerdon has been only a mieefe d’eglime, he has created 
(1) PnWishni bjr Ctlmaim-MTjr, Paris, ISTfl. 
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school, he ceceived there, like the snAor of llw ;F«e de Ji$uii 
from the seminary, an impress that diows in the foidnesa with 
which he dwells on certain types of (arieiit and monk. His masters 
may not personally have sat as models for Paidmutins and JdrAme 
Coignard; at least they made it fraisible for their not over-zealous 
pugp to fashion these ccmtral figures in Thais and La R6ti»serie 
de la Heine Pedauque, his two finest novels. He and Henan 
resemble each other in their genial tolerance, their disconcerting 
sidelights shed on current notions of the good and true, their 
picturesqueness of presentment, their alert grace of vocabulary, 
and their i»wer of evoking ideas and suggesting trains of thought. 
Here the resemblance ctnscs. Henan's scepticism is constructive 
in its ultimate resort; that of France, dissolvent. The former’s 
dominating interest is science: the latter’s, art. Both men’s 
humour has a quality of ripeness, but the younger's is more 
mellow. 

The Fates were kind in planting the original gifts of the young 
.\natole-Franfois Thibault in a soil most propitious to their 
development. Born in a bookseller's shop, brought up in the 
midst of the bouquinisles lining the banks of the Seine by which 
he lived, b - drew in at every |x)re the sap of ancient learning. 
When, by a natural fitness of things, he b^ame librarian at the 
Senate, the position was exactly what he needed in order to change 
from the chry'salis bookworn into the delightful story-teller. The 
process was aT slow and deliberate one. Deliberateness has marked 
every step in Monsieur France's literary career. Even the earlier 
works in which he was feeling his way—his Po^niea doris, his 
Noees Corinthiennes, his Jocaste et le Chat maigre —did not see 
the light until he was round about his thirtieth year: and Le 
Crime de S^hestre Bonnard, his first notable accomplishment in 
fiction, only when he was well on towards forty. .\8 in a Rem¬ 
brandt picture, the colours of this last composition are few. but 
they are adroitly used as to their light-and-shade values. Its 
characters reflect life more than they react against it, a peculiarity 
that causes them to harmonise more fully with the surronndinga 
wherein they move. 

Perhaps the book's chief significance l^ps in its revelation of 
the author’s temperament, tastes, and trend. Seemingly be was 
hesitating as to the direction he should take. He stood at the 
parting of the ways. History evidently attracted him; and be 
possemed qualifieationa that might justify his undertaking tbs 
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biBtorian*s tadE— ad ejre capable <d adtjaating Uaelf to the pmp^ 
tive of peat centuriea aod of toinging their eventa into foouAt a 
facDlty of retaining images vith their eaaentiai tnita befora his 
mind, and an indulgent philosophy favouring that independence 
of judgment for want of which so many histories are mere records 
■of na^nai vanity and rancour. These qualifications notwith* 
standing, ho shrank from devoting himself with entire all^iance 
S*"* repelled as well as allured him. 

^bat w history? ” he makes GdUs reply to Sylvestre Bonnard. 

It 18 the written representation of pad events. But what is 
aneveirt? Is it an ordinary fact? No! you say. It is a notable 
fact. Now, how does the historian judge that a fact is notable 
or nd? He judges of it arbitrarily, according to his taste, his 
ca|vioe, in fine, his artist s idea; for facts are not divided by 
their proper nature into historic and non-historic facts, hloreover, 
a fact is something extremely complex. Will the historian repre¬ 
sent facts in their complexity? No. That is impossible. He 
will rejwesent them stripped of most of the fiarticnlarities that 
constitute them, and, consequently, fragmentary, mutilated, 
difierent from what they wen*. .-Vs for the relation of facts to 
each other, the less said about it the better. If a so-called historic 
fact is brought about—as is possible—by one or several non-his¬ 
toric. and therefore unknown facts, how can the historian mark 
the relation of these facts? ,4nd I am supposing that the his¬ 
torian has undoubted testimony before him, whereas, in reality, 
he bestows his confidence on this or that witness only through 
reasons of sentiment. Hwtoiy is not a science: it is an art: 
and succesh in it is obt:iineil mily through the imagination." The 
same criticism is ex[>resiM-<l in more energi'tic terms in a much 
later book, The Opinions of Monsieur JMme Coignard. " This 
muse, he says. '* is a liar. Khe holds out a diHN*itful mirror. 
There are few truths in history, and the only facts ahont which 
we agree are those that conit! to ns from a single sonree. . . . 
THip consequence is that, far from being a scumn*, history is con¬ 
demned by an inherent vice to the vagnenms of falselmod. It 
will always lack the n*qneiice and continuity which are the sine 
quA non of real knowledge." 

Having such a conviction, it is not astonishing that Monsienr 
France tnrnod in preference to a form of literature wherein tbs 
claims of truth might be reconcihs) with those of imagin^km. 
It was in the novel t||^ he felt he could best express what he 
had to relate—not the novel trf plot or paasion, nor yet essentially 
though, on occasion, bis talent could create 
living individualities with their idiosyncrasies. The novel be 
wrote was dioramie, weaving on a warp of namtive motley woofa 
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of histoiy; bbgn^y, phikaoidiy^ pflyobology, sentimeat,. soA 
ntw vola^ emotion. The genre even oall itidf history 
undnr a general, ty[Hcal ac^wct. In this the anthor was at home. 
It allowed him, after depicting with intimacy, in books like the 
Livre de mm anu and Abeille, one and anotiier phase of child¬ 
hood fancy ud yonthfui experience, to go on and give equally 
penetrative delineations of clashing paganism and early Chris¬ 
tianity, of raiigion’s crystallisation during the Middle Ages, of ^ 
renascent ferment of pre-Ucvolntion times, and of the vast note 
of interrogation that encloses modern life with its complex thought 
and feeling. 

During the second half of the 'nineties, the Dreyfus Affair laid 
hold of him at a moment when his Lg$ Rouge exhibited signs of 
his veering towards the ordinary passional novel. In ra|Hd suc¬ 
cession it drew from him his trilogy of Hutoire contemporaine, 
known as the Orme du Mail, the Mannequin d’Orier, and the 
Anneau d'AmithytU'. On these moving canvases ate sketched, 
in dry-fwint silhouetti's. a scries of tableaux whose fidelity to the 
life is enhanced by tlie tinting of irony that accompanies them. 
Here the anthor throws oiB the veil of anachronism which in the 
Opinions of Monsieur Jerome Coignard conceals Bochefort and 
Monsieur le S^nateur Bt'renger beneath the century of liouis XV'.: 
and instead he gives us, with every detail of local colour, the 
society in which that dark tragedy was {>layt>d. 

One contf.quence of his being engrossed by the " .Vffair” was 
(he interruption of his work on Jeanne d'.Vrc, the beginnings of 
which date bock to 1887. In that year a sort of referendum was 
submitted to the forty members of the Academic Franfaise, ask¬ 
ing them to state their estimate of the French national heroine. 
A notice by Monsieur France in the Temps anent this novel 
symposium was followed, not long after, by an article from his 
|)en in the Revue de Famille : it was entitled I'n Emule de 
Jeanne d'Arc, and may be considered as the germ of his book 
of to-day. Introducing it. the writer said : ’'This narratkm is 
one of a series of biographies I have undertaken with the inten¬ 
tion of making known all the {teraonages that hod visions, pro¬ 
phesied and believcil they had received a mission from God at 
the time when Jean was accomplishing great things. My object 
is to render the Maid's story altogether intelligible, and to deter¬ 
mine its significance, with the aid of several other stories offering 
striking analogies with hers, although ipi^nitely less beautUhl. 
When better elucidated, her adventure wiil remain still wonderful 
and charming, the gem of our old history." The design as thus 
set forth was not executed. The auxiliary biographies wen rale- 
gated to the background, and Joan’s became all-imporlailt. 
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During (he first few yesrs, however, the authw nimlv nu attempt 
to tmt his subject as a whole. He proceeded by a iiiinilier of 
studiM, in the main sequent yet overlapping, in wliieh, while «>l- 
luting and using with judicious choice the fatboiira of men like 
Vaiiet de Viririllc, Bitudon Luce, Paul Marin, (^luieiierat, and 
Joseph Fabre, he sought to explain the causes that led to Joan's 
vocation. It was a iwolude to (he biograidiy, and also to the 
histoiy he must needs place in the babkgronnd, at the risk of being 
oondmnned out of his own mooUi. 

Domremy, whero Joan waa bom and where she lived until 
starting on her mission, was, we are told, cm the high road leading 
from IXjon to Flanden. Cloae to it was Maxey; and these two 
villages were attached resiiectively to the Amiagnac-French and the 
Burgundian-English side. Quarrels between the two factions were 
not infrequent, so that, from her tsirliest y«'ars. .loan iitusi have 
been familiar with the burning political question of the period. Her 
father's house stood on the liorder of thc^ road: and. as .luoquot 
d'Arc was a man of some substance, his dwelling was a calling 
station for travellers passing in both dirtH:tions. Each successive 
piece of news was eagerly discussed there—the treaty that gave 
Henry V. the crown, the death of the mad King Ch.'irles the 
vacillation of Philipja! of Jhirgiindy, and the feeble efforts of the 
Dauphin to recover his ancestral throne. Jf anylliing iiiiwe were 
required to bring home to Joan's mind the struggle that was 
bcting fought out in her country, it was the re|H‘ated ntids itiadi.- 
on the village, raids obliging the inhabitants to traiis|Hirt them* 
selves with their cattle and their belongings to some leni|strary 
asylum of refuge. Ikdng inunsl Ui such liurdshi|)s, and having 
innate courage, she gained even in childluKKl habits of osilness 
and resource; the management of horses and wea|Ktns was not un¬ 
known to her; and faciillitrs wero quickened that later were to 
bestead her, appearing marvellous thosi; ignorant of how they 
had been trained. The <-xisteuc'e of this |)eu.Hant shrowdiiess and 
its development were quite consistent with a certain fuiuhiuieiital 
Huleetd, which Monsieur France esteiuns to huv«r licen strongly 
marked in Joan, and to have l>een one of the (dements in her 
vocation. 

These, then, were the Maid’s material anUH;edents. (’(tniing 
to the mental ones, we learn that Doinreiiiy was under the |>atron- 
age of Saint R^mi, who had ba|«ti/,(fd Clovis at Iteinis. No 
doubt Joan had often^oanl the village priest describe the cere* 
mony and point its lesson. Her mission, as site initially conceived 
it, was alsti to conduct tiu; Dauphin to Reims, and there to 
him anointed with the holy oil. The raising of the siege of 
Orleans was, with the driving away of the English, simply sn 
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acc-easory circumatance. As for the Voices that urged her to the 
tat-k, they were quite ua pagan as they were Christian in their 
origin. Hays Monsieur France : “ What ia certain is that Joan 
took in the Hois Chfnu the idea of her supernatural power, and 
that she received her mission far less from the Archangel Michael 
than from the wizard Merlin.” Brought up, like all the people 
around her, to believe in the existence of fairies, who were sup¬ 
posed to l»ve their abode in the neij^ibonring wooda and apringa, 
her qpirit, inclined to reverie and mysticiain, was insi^mibiyr^. 
to give • snpernatmral meaning to all ^ sounds and movoineiiftB ^ 
of sky and earth that the limited science of the time could riot 
account for. And then the folk-lore of the land was saturated vrith 
tales ot the miraculous, and weird prophecies were spread abroad. 
Among these latter, Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Arthurian legends 
were still, after two hundred years, celebrated throughout the 
north of France; and, in |iarticular, Merlin’s prediction, f)e 
Guyntonia raticinium, losing its primitive reference to Win¬ 
chester, was interpreted, the wish l>eing father to the thought, 
as though it were French. In T^atin it ran : ” Ex urhe canuti 
nrnioris elimitiabilur puella ut metiula; ruram adhibeat; quae ut 
(Oulu’S arcea inierit, nolo anhrlilu suo fontes siccabit . . . Laefy- 
ntis miserandis manabit ipse et clamore horrido replebit insulam. 
Interficirt earn errrus dccem ramoruw,” Ac. In English it 
reads: ” From the town ot the Oak Wood shall issue a Maid 
for the healing, who, after foreiiig all the citadels, shall dry up 
every fountain with her breath. She shall shed pitiful tears and 
till the isle with a terrible uproar. The ten-horned stag shall 
slay her,” Ac. .\t Chinon. where the Dauphin was during the 
Jjcnt of 1429, this rune was current. When Joan arrived she 
was asked if there was not a wood known as the Bois Ch^nn or 
Oak Wood near her village, to which she replied that there was. 
What more probable than that she should have been acquainted 
with the tenoiir of the prediction while playing with her com- 
imnions by the Fairv Tree in the W'ood. and that she should have 
applied it to herself? What, again, more probable than that this 
persuasion, added to the conviction that Saint Catherine, Saint 
Margaret, and Saint Michael appeared and spoke to her in the 
grove and hy the fountain, should have fixed in her mind that 
she was the divinely appointed instrument, destined to last only 
for a whiles whereby the rightful king would be consecrated and 
the English chased from France? 

Events seemed to have conspired to help her in carrying out 
her plan. Betweem her first short and unsuccessful visit to Ban- 
driconrt of Vauconleurs, who recommended her cousin Lassois to 
take htu- home and have her whipped, and the second definitive 
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•df/ idbow iotm ms pnotiaRl^vtije iMt xanuiiuit' of AittiigiMe 
poo^ in the district, had pnmufi^ on dertain conditions to 
oaintiilate; and the outlook f«r the Danphin was as bkck as it 
oo^d possibly be. The moment had come when it was felt that 
any forlorn hope might be tried. This explains why the captain 
of Vaucouleurs countenanced, if not actively abetted. Joan's 
journey to Chinon, and why the doctors that were subsequently 
called in to examine the peasant girl confined themselves strictly 
to assuring themselves of her honesty. As for the lung, his 
earlier reluctance to receive Joan was modified by his confessor. 
^Odrard Machet, and a Xorman astrologer. lUerre de Haiiit* 
Valldrien, both of whom were mystics and believers in the oracles 
of the time. Monsieur Franco discounts the accretions with 
which tradition has udornod Joan's long ride to the King and 
her doings until the departure for Orleans. Not to her Voices 
was her success due. They told her no more than slur already 
knew, and deceived her when her knowledge failed. She owed 
it rather to " her chamiing ooiirage, her iiluniini«m full of common 
sense, her beauty, her gowlness. and her otlier ^ irtues stnuig and 
svfeet"—to her character, in line. Her voice wu.-: most agnn'able. 
The King was fond of hearing it. Over him Juuir.4 influence was 
mainly that of her |MT8onality. He aece{it<.>«l her as a jnrU- 
bonht'ur. It was in this c»|>acity. and not as eoiiitiiantK*r-in-chief, 
which .some writers would have ns think, that she accotii}ianied 
the army. Held aloof from th>- cmiiisi'ls of its ehivfs. she yet 
often affected their strategy by her entreaties or her ap]ieals to 
the soldiery. 

Such were Monsieur France's earlier contrihiitiuns to the hio- 
gnphy. They cca-sed at the end of lH0:t. in which year he wrote 
five articles in the jUtut hrbdotnndairr, entitletl resiKHitively 
Les Cordeltern de. Seufchdtel, S’otre dr la rodic. 

Saint€ Catherine de Fierboi*. L'Opinion dri Docleun, and 


Le Pouvoir de la Vierge. These completed the chapiters pre- 
vioualy published in the Herne de Famille on Joan's childlmod 
and family. Intermediately, and by way of criticism, he had 
anticipated some of bis later work, dealing in one or two s]iucial 
articles with the doubt as to whether Joan had really tx^cn burnt 
at Bouen,and refuting the P^tc Viguier’s forgeries, which strove 
to make good the claim of the I)ame des Armoises—a pn^tender 
who a|>|K.>ared in }441—to be tlic veritable Maid of Orkans escaped 
from her prison. 

Nine years passed before any further instalment of Joan’a life 
waa given to the public. During the interval her biographer made 
extensive researches, went on collecting his fine library on the 
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and tr^woithy. When in 1902 he in die B«me de 

Pont eight fresh chapters entitled ‘'!Che ffiege of Orkona,” he 
WM oompelied to place his biography in a more properly hutmicol 
setting. The history is related nithont parti pris at the sli^test 
attempt'to exaggerate what occurred. The small number of the 
beneging English is scrupulously recorded, as well as their valour. 
Mention is made, too, of the incoherent methods of fighting in 
those days, and of the moral effect on superstitions minds of this 
strange female form believed to be a witch. Monsieur France, 
if sa’iptical of the historian’s ability to be scientific, at least 
endeavours to merit the epithet himself. He indulges in no 
special pleading. Nothing with him is seen through the jaun¬ 
diced eye that causes Michelet to regard every Englishman ancient 
and m^ern as a demon of pride, and English literature through¬ 
out as “ judaic, satanic. and antichristian." We shall nee<1 no 
de Quincey to write an indignant protest against Monsieur 
France’s Jeanne d’Arc. .Although not presenting any other than 
the French side of the quamd, he writes without apimus against 
the Godons, or Goddams us they were called by their enemies. 

Relating the attnrk on the “ Boulevard des Tonrelles,” one of 
the most dreaded English forts round Orleans, and the fall of 
which decided the English retreat, he says : “ What rendered it 
diflieult was not the number of the English. There were scarcely 
five hundred men in the place. . . . The assailants were ten times 
more numerous. But this enormous mass of men could not be 
employed at once. The knights were not worth much against 
earthworks; and the burgesses, though ardent, were not very 
strong. Moreover, the Bastard, who was prudent and calculating, 
feared Talbot. In fact, if Talbot had known, had willed it. he 
could have taken the city while the French were trying to capture 
the Tonrelles.” 

All the historical portions are composed in tlie same moderate, 
semi-judicial manner, with even a touch of tameness, or what 
wonhl be tameness, were they not relieved by frequent episodes 
introducing ns into every sort of company, celestial and terrestrial, 
acquainting ns with anecdotes and legends of the old saints. Saint 
Catherine at the head of them, stories of swords and armour and 
standards, curious and unexpected information about persons and 
things mentioned by the way and arresting our attention wben 
otherwise it might wander. And Joan lives again amid it all. 
simple, understandable, altogether human, with the mixtnre of 
rnsticity, assnrance, and refinement that belonged to her by 
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when anoding to Joan’s Vdeea, bnt it does not diminish Iris 


respect. 

Narrating the incident of the captains’ bringing the army to 
Orleans by the Solognc route, which delayed contact with the 
enemy and aroused Joan’s wrath, he snys: " Perhaps she hopcnl 
that by showing herself to the English captains, standard in hand, 
accompanied by Madam St. Catherine, Madam St. Maigaret, and 
My Lord Archangel St. Michael, she would persuade them to quit 
France; that, falling on his knees, Talbot would obey, not her¬ 
self indeed, bnt Him who sent her; and that she would do what 
she had come for without the shtnlding of a drop of that Fn>neli 
blood which was dear to her, and without the English, whom she 
pitied, losing either their Iwulies or their souls. In any casi' Oisl 
must be obeyed, and they must |iractise charity. On that condition 
'Only was victory possible. And this pious, this angelic victory, 
the chiefs of her side, through false pradenee.-were snatching fnHii 
her hands. They prevented her from aceoinplishing her mis¬ 
sion. Thence her touching grief and holy anger.” 

In several parts of his work the author discusses the problem 
as to how far Joan's langtinge and eomliat wen* afri>eteil iimi 
modified by ecclesiastical suggestion, lie draws attention to the 
theological style of the various messagi's she di<-tati-d—sine** she 
could not write—and to eertain aiitoeiMtie expn'ssions in them, 
which sIm- subsequently discluitnetl. His opinion on the whole is 
that efforts were made by priestly niitliority to control a force 
which it had not geiieniteil. 

'V\ ith the piiblieuticiu of the ” Sii*ge <if nrleans,” Monsieur 
Franwr eiiten'd on the (bd'inite eoiisiructioii of his history. For 
four years iiwin.' he riecupied his Ii*isiin> in a last n'vision of his 
materials. During lOnC ami 1907 the llftur dr /‘ari« gave further 
instalments : " The Hittli? of Patay.’' the " Coronation at Reims.” 
the “ Siege of Paris,” and “ •loan's Capture at Conipi«?giie.’' It 
republished also in revised form the c‘arlier study on the Uamr. 
des Annoue*. The trial and extxuition at Rouen were n*served 
until the hook shoiilrl apptfar in its entirety. 

Continuing bis narration, the author shows how the military 
chiefs’ more prudent mcthrsls of warfare, which under ordinary 
circumsttinces would have lM*en the only ones likely to prevail, 
were for the nonce inferior Ui .loan’s iinpnlsiwneas. The F,ng- 
lish inwer in France at the time was n-ally on tin* wane through 
mon* eaiiscs than one. and siihRisted only becauiu* the French by 
repeated defeat bad lost all heart. It needed bnt restorrd con¬ 
fidence for their enemies’ weakness to be revealed. At Orleans 
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battle ^ IMej thegr ivere five thouand afuaiit twdve tiMmahnd'T:' 
Frandh. The towna of Tn^es, ChUona^ uid Bddns nmeDdered 
without fighting. As soon as a real effort was made, stronghold 
after stronghold fell like a house of cards. Joan’s advice, which 
was listened to with but small conviction until experience justified 
it, and which was mainly followed because tlw rank and file 
insirted, was not, Monsieur France observes, the outcome of 
strategic skill; writers like Captains Marin and Bossel, who have 
rssay^ to give her this credit, are compelled to attribute nine¬ 
teenth century military tactics to a century completely ignorant 
of them. Her uniform frontal attacks carried the army to victory 
whenever victorj' could be assured by the mere weight of numbers, 
and caused disaster whenever something else than mere impact 
and onrush was r«,H|uireil. This was what happened at the siege 
of Paris, and again at liS Charitu. Three days after the unlucky 
assault on the latter town, from which the Armagnae-French had 
to retire with the loss of their guns, King Charles, by a judicious 
iiw of money, indiie^-d its inhabitants to open their gates. 

In Joan's last fight lH>fon‘ Compi^gne no one seems to have 
eonsulted her as to its advisability. But, once in action, she 
kept, says Monsieur France. " the heroic illusion of victory. In 
the prairie, with only a few of her attendants and ndations around 
her, she faced the Burgundians, and still thought she would carry 
everything before her. The others cried : ‘ Try to get back into 
the town, or wc are lost.’ With her eyes dazzled by flights oT 
angels and an^hangels, she replied : * Hold your peace; it will be 
your fault if they are not defeated. Forward! they are. ours.’ 
Her people took the bridle of her horsQ and forced her to turn in 
the direction of the town. It was too late. No one could enter 
the boulevard commanding the bridge. The English had seized 
the head of the causeway.” 

If a comparison is made between what may be called the experi¬ 
mental chapters of Joan's bi(^raphy and those that correspond 
in the two volumes as finally constituted, it will be remarked that 
Monsieur France, in |iassing from the earlier to the later, becomes 
more sevendy critical in the use of his authorities, rejecting a good 
deal of testimony which in the first instance he had accepted, 
more severely critical also in the interpretation of the phenomena 
presented. To hear him talk, one might imagine that his point 
of view had changed. This is not so. It is simply his endeavour 
to exclude all possible error that creates the illusion. Yet he tdls 
ns new things, some of them important enough <hi the historical 
side; for instance, the exact nature and the strength—or, imther. 
mediocrity—of the forts which were built round the bigger 
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portion of the containing walls of Orlmns, and wliich, for want of 
cavalry, were hardly in a better condition than th<- city they were 
intended to blodcade. 

Of oourse, the principal intereat of the second volume consists 
UKthe anther's fearkaa trei^iDent of the trial and eiecntion. With 
•• eenied kgie that ia oonvmoii^^, it in dioira how the e o c k a i aa* 
tieal' oeart in whose hands Joan had ftdien acted thnnighoat as 
■neh tribunals «f the period wen accuatotned to do. Cauohon's 
famous sentence," Nmu tairon$ an hraa proedr,” meant only. We 
will have a proper trial-—'‘ hruti,” as s law-term, having then that 
significstioD. Cauchon himself was not the " bloody, soulless 
villun ” that he has been generally since deemed, but a bishop 
required by his office to judge a heretic. And such Joan—however 
saintly—undoubtedly was. She put her oaii inspiration above 
that of the church militant; she rcfustnl to submit to the latter's 
jorisdiction ; and she aggravated her offence by the impertinence 
of her replies. In fine, says Monsieur Franw, she rendontd her¬ 
self guilty of contempt of court. Her judges, allieit suljordinale 
to English suzerainty, were all French. Not n single English 
bishop was allowed to sit, though one or two wmild have liked to 
be on the bench. Unfortunately for. Joan, many of her judges 
had suffered in their ttmiporalities from the turn of the tide that 
she had helped to bring a^xit. Thi.s fact iiatiinilly disposed them 
against her. Rut even if they had Ikn-u morr* favourable, it was 
impossible for the md«'sinstieal v*-nlict t<i he different. The only 
chance for the acciiseti lay in an intervention of the French King. 
The author is of opinion that Churhrs did. thmugb the medium of 
Jean de Luiembourg, eotniiieuee pmce<rdings for her lu-iiig savetl. 
the scheme failing for reasons that are not known. However, his 
subsequent relations with de Coiireel would tend to prove that his 
mind, never quite satisfied as to Joan's claim to inspiration, was 
inffnenced by the verdict, which indeed produced a deep impres¬ 
sion everywhere, an impn^ssinn that was not effaced by the re. 
habilitation. 

This, then, is the outline of Monsieur France’s liook. admirable 
by its display of useful enidition and of a .rare historic talent. It 
1^, moreover, the extra merit of bidng quaintly written. Its 
voeabnlary is aptly and richly furnished with fifteenth century 
words and idioms: and its sentences, if not eonstnirtod like those 
of dc Commynes. have at any rate tlieir simjdicity, congruoua in 
the telling of a simple story. Frbub. IjtWTOH. 
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■ide, wd in sharing heroically the o(nwtlea8 haraldU^ iad 
dangers of croel conflict learned to respect each other. BoUi snf* 
fered unnecessary hardships and torments from defective, not to 
say oormpt, administration at home, but this served ratto as a 
link of friendship than as a reason for mutual distrust. The 
Sultan ol Turkey was “our xery good friend," and the two great 
Mohammedan Powers a-ere in very friendly relations. Since 
IS57-. however, the British attitude has changed absolutely, and 
clianged undoubtedly in the direction of erroneous policy and loss 
of a sane perspective. No longer are the two great Mohammedan 
cifipireson friendly relations—indeed, it would be diflicult to find 
more hatred of Great Britain than is expressed and felt at Con¬ 
stantinople. or more hatred and contempt for Turkey than is to be 
found in our counti-y. .\nd the deplorable side of this mistaken 
IMiliey is that it is not bused ii|ion any sound or serious grounds, any 
reasons admissible to the minds of statramen. The changed atti¬ 
tude in Great Britain towards Turkey, and esixTcially towards the 
present Sultan, dates from the time of Mr. Gladstone, that Grand 
Old Man who was so singularly unfitted for the ix)st of director 
of British foreign policy. His unmeasured denunciation of the 
Turks, and his Billingsgate abuse of the Sultan created a senti¬ 
mental policy against Turkey which has become one of the 
cherished traditions of the “nonconformist conscience" of this 
country, and a serious factor in its foreign policy. It is perhaps 
idle to point out that Mr. Gladstone was but too apt to allow his 
sentiment to run away with his reason, and that this u’bs rather 
the cause of bis vehemence than were the " terrible atrocities " 
on Christians by Mohammedans, nr that the massacres 
which ostensibly called forth his red-hot fury against the 
Turks wen: organists! from St. Pctersbui^ rather than 
from Constantinople. The British public was never a stickler 
for accuracy, and the broad idea of Christians being 
oppressed and massacred by non-Christians—so dramatically 
iwesented—sufficed to set fire to those great reservoirs of folse 
sentiment which actuated the point of view of the gemual public 
to so unfortunate an extent. From all sides came the ciy of 
** Turn the Turk out of Enropi*. bag and b^tge^c." and tBis amri- 
ment determining foreign policy, the friendship between the two 
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MbhanunedBn empires came to an end. But because a mistake 
was onoe made, it does not mean neepsaarily that it should iie 
indefhiiMy perpetuated. Mean : ei^ecsiaUy ahouM this be so 
; the neoeasitaea of Biitiiih «te in the one 

aade'iiy only the trad^onidviMaii^ta el.« aenliinental nlw*' 
coaoeption in the otiier. 

The time has come to look at the facts in a proper perspective 
and decide whether it is well that the British Empire, witii its 
millions of Mohammedan subjects, should remain estranged 
from Turkey and the Commander of the Faithful. Year by 
year international politics become more practical and less senti¬ 
mental, and in our case the altered conditions within the F>mpirf 
force us to abandon sentiment and do the best possible to remain a 
world power. The development of the great self-governing colonies 
into separate and really independent autonomous sections of a 
paper Empire has so changed the situation that we are now 
forced to regard India as one of the greatest and surest props of 
the Empire. 

And the one element upon which British confidence is placed and 
by whose aid we rule India is the Mohammedan clement. With- 
out that loyal element the sitiiatinn would lie much more critical 
than it is. and it would be idle to dei.dan? that- things are alto¬ 
gether well in the Indian Kmpirt*. The British public hear- 
something of the unrest and tumult of transition in India, but 
there is much which n‘iimins untold. 

"The Mohainmctlans and the native Princes are thoroughly 
loyal," says one. " Mohamiiiedan.s in India must come into th< 
political arena," says anoth<-r. .\nd yet, relying n|N>n the 
Mohammedan element for our siilvatioii. we are content iii 
acquiesce in an inherited sentimental mud-throwing, pin-|>rickiug 
policy toward the spiritual head of the Moliammedan world, the 
Sultan of Turkey. Such a continuanc*^ of a foolish policy can¬ 
not be defended upon any logical grounds, and not even those 
who are anxious to place the problematical welfare of the warring 
Christian elements in the Turkish Empire before the weltan; 
of the British Empire can find a defence; and therefore it is not 
only in India, but in RgyiN. .Africa and the Malay islands that 
signs are plentiful to indicate the necessity of a changed policy 
between the greatest t<!m|iorai Mohammedan ruler, Edward VII. 
of England, and the supreme spiritual ruler of the Faithful—Abdul 
Hamid of Turkey. The British Empin; lias given too many 
hostages to Mohammedanism to be able to ignore the opinions 
of the head of the Moslem world. It is in reality this spiritual 
aspect which makes Turkey so important a factor, because, as 
a matter of fact, the Turkish Empire is only the fifth or aistii 
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in point of numbers of the MasBalman States. The British 
Empire, inolnding Egypt, oontams 82 miUktns of Mohammefans; 
the Ohinwee Engafae, 84 millions; the Piitefc. :l!esBBSrionB, 80 milU 
iioae { the BVeadr l\m iess im>sy .9^ to |t wliBwiii 
Empini^^ mOIio)*: ibe Taridah 

Persia, 10 millions; Uorooeo, 8 to9 millions; A^gteisfanii 5 to 
6 millions; independent Anbia, 4 to 5 millknn; and tiw Gkeman 
Empire, 8 to 2| millions—a total of 200 to 2M millions in the 
world of Islam. From the above figures it is evident that, save 
only Germany, no Great Power can ignore the attitude of the 
Commander of the Faithful, but the Britifdi less than any, because 
their Mohammedan subjects arc placed in vital positions, whereas 
ill many of the other cases they do not really enter into 
the question of the national existence of the great Power ruling 
them. It is of interest to remark in passing that Germany, 
friendly to the Sultan of Turkey, iwssesses a very powerful weapon 
against all her possible enemies without running any risk herself. 
.\nd yet it is precisely to Germany that we have given over the 
best position at Constantinople! Considering the situation un- 
biasscdlr, there st'cin only two practical possibilities in British 
jjolicy toward Turkey : eitlier we wish utterly to destroy the present 
spiritual head of the Moliaiiimcdan world and put up another of 
our own choice and under our disen'et tutelage, or else we are 
content to ret'ognise the present Khalif and make the best of 
him. In the former case we would have a certain amount of 
justification in the fact that we arc the greatest Moslem Power, 
but the risk to be run is very much greater than the present 
administration is ready to undertake, or any administration would 
be justified in taking under the present conditions of the Moham¬ 
medan communities within the Empire. Also there would be 
the decided opposition from other Mohammedan Powers to con¬ 
sider. Already the .Voroc Vremya has credited Great Britain 
with ambition for such a scheme, and in 1899 announced that 
it had discovered a new British intrigue in Arabia, stating that 
Great Britain was working to create a Mohammedan Power to 
rival that of the Bultan. For this purpose they were enlarging 
tho importance of the Sherif of Mecca! Such a far-reaching 
imlicy would be understandable and practical, but in justice 
to British statesmen it must be said that probably such an idea 
never entered their heads. Even the sentimentalists who 
clamour for the extinction of the Sultan are only destructive in 
their theories, not constructive, seeming to regard with equanimity 
the idea of the world of Islam without a head. The other prac¬ 
tical poliqy for Great Britain to pursue is one of friendship with 
the Sultan of Turkey, and this irrespective of the fact that he 
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pezBonally is good, bad, or iadiffnent, and hia adminiatntieB moy 
or may not Iwto much to be deaired. Friendship does not eon- 
done wrong-doing or preclude giving advice, but it does make 
it inaaible to be on spea^ng terms with the Commander ot the 
Faitiiful, who is looked up to by over 80 millions of our sub¬ 
jects as their spiritual head. Care must be taken to different&te 
between the Sultan as a men, aa Abdul Hamid, and as Spiritnul 
head of the world of Islam. That he is the latter is none of oiir 
doing, but so long as the fact remains we must take it into account 
and shape our policy accordingly. There can be no disputing 
that it is necessary for ^fohammedans to have a recc^nised 
spiritual chief, or rather a Commander of the Faithful l.\mir- 
nl-mu-minin). It should also be remembered that, as far as the 
Mohammedan world goes, the entim |iower of the Sultan of 
Turkey rests upon his holding the oflico of Klmlif of the Islamic 
world, or descendant of the Prophet. The two .Arabian titles 
borne by the Sultan eclipse all the many others in value, and 
it is far more vital for him to be known as the " Klmlif" and 
“ Khadim," guardian of the two towns. Mecctf and Medina, the 
sacred places whither all Mohammedans direct their prayers, 
than as ruler of Turkey. That the |M>sse8sinn of these titles give 
him a great influence throughout the Mosli in world cannot he 
disputed. It is not n question whether or not he has a right to 
them; that would only come into active {mlitics were tlicrc any 
question of dispnsses.sing the actual Sultan. A few years ago 
there appeared the following letter in the Hombay Gazette I 
think it is the duty of every true Mohammedan to take a deep 
interest in the welfare of the Ottoman Kiupire for several reasons. 
In the first place, the 8idtan is the religious himd of all Musstil- 
mans, as he undoubtedly supplies the place of the Khalif of our 
Prophet: in the sc^cond place, the fhtoman Kinpirc is the only 
Mohammedan Power in the world worthy the name, and its 
downfall would be a severe* blow to the Mohammedan world." 
Becognising that as Khalif his (mwer in the? world was im¬ 
measurably greater than that of the badgered, bullied Sultan of 
Turkey, Abdul Hamid has drawn closer the ties binding all oom- 
munitiea of Mohammedans to him. He himself lives accortling 
to the Koran, austerely and soberly, and by his own conduct sets 
a suitable example to the followers of the Prophet. Professor 
Vambery says of this wis«> action of the Sultan:—"Ho has 
always placed great confidence in fhe Panislamic movement, which 
he inaugurated, and which he certainly directed very skilfully. 
His agents traverse India, South ItusMa, Central Asia, China, 
Java, and .Africa: they proclaim everywhere the religions zeal, 
the power, and greatness of the Khalif. Up to the present. 
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bowerer, they have succeeded only in mairing the birthday of tiie 
Saltan a day of public rejoicing throngfaont l^mic lands, and 
in preparing the threads wherewith to weave the bond of unity.*’ 
One writer, who is anything but favourable to the present Sultan 
or riffime at Constantinople, makes frank confession as to the 
result of an attack upon the Khalifate. " I have always depre¬ 
cated single-handed active intervention on the part of Great 
Britain in Turkey. But I venture to go further, and state that 
if all the Powers of Europe were to aga-e and combine in a 
common action for the deposition of the Saltan by force, the result 
would be more disastrous than any fonner event which has con¬ 
vulsed Europe. Mohammedans throughout the world would 
regard and resent such an act as directed not against Abdul Hamid 
pt!raonally, but against the Khaiifatc or headship of their religion. 
True, such an uprising of Mohammedans would prove futile, as 
far as regards their iieing able to withstand superior strength, 
but T am convinced that not a sii.gle Christian would remain alive 
ill Turkey. Such concerted action on the {lart of Eurofie would 
b(.> regarded as a religions entsade, and would be met by a Moslem 
crescenade." 

That British attitude towards Turkey is founded upon Christian 
intolerance towards Mohammedanism is unthinkable, so untrue 
would such an attitude Ik* to all the tc.'icliings of Christ. In 
justice it must be admitted that Mohammedanism is undoubtedly a 
piom>er of better things, and “the histoiy of humanity has seen 
few more oainest, noble, and sincere prophets, men irresistibly 
impelled by an inner {wwer to admonish, and to teach, and to utter 
aastert^ and sublime truths " than Mohammed. To quote Canon 
Taylor, “ an .\frican tribe once converted to Islam never reverts 
to paganism and never embraces Christianity. Take, for example, 
the statements of English officials or of travellers as to the prac¬ 
tical results of Islsm. When Mohammedanism is embrao^ by 
a negro tribe. |>aganism. devil worship, cannibalism, hnman 
sacrifice, infanticide and wibrheraft at onct* disappear. Polygamy 
and slavery are regulated and their ^vils an* restrained.” This 
would seem to indicate that the faith of Islam is a power capable 
of doing good in the a-orld, and not merely an attribute of the 
Evil One. If Mohammedanism has not maintained the high level 
of its early days, neither has Christianity. It roust not be for¬ 
gotten that in attacking the Sultan, who is the head of tiie 
Moslem world, we are also attacking Mohammedanism and that 
faith which nations of onr own subjects hold most sacred and 
precious. This is not as it should be, and so incomprehensible 
is it to the Mohammedan mind that the result, at Constantinople 
at least, is exaggerated fear and hatred of all Briti^ actions. 
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Bi^'yea, his fedioga towiirb thm ore much more fiieodiy 
then ere hh sentiments with legetd to Great Britain. 
Austria, Italy, Bussia, end Germany—all those he imagines 
to be actuated by a desire to obtain concrete benefits, and 
while combating them ht; respects them. But Great Britain, 
while protesting her disinterestedness,^ yet takes an active part 
in the assault upon Turicey, under a veil of sentimental interest 
in the fate of the Christian races within the Turkish Empire. 
To the Sultan, British action seems directed towards the end of 
diminidiing the prestige of the Khalif and belittling the import¬ 
ance of the Spiritual Bead of the Mohammedan world for British 
benefit. For a ruler who jdaces fur more value upon his spiritual 
than upon his temporal attributes, as dues Abdul Hamid, such 
an impression of British jmiicy transfoniis him into our bitU'rest 
enemy and throws him into the arms of Germany and into tlu* 
meshes of a panislainic pn>|vigam]a. That wc an* ourselves 
largely to blame will not les«cn the n-gn-t when troubles fall 
upon us in our Mohaminedaii I'uiiiiiiunities. A.s a matter of fact 
the Sultan personally was always predisposed to be on gooil terms 
with Great Britain. Of that there are ample pmofs, among 
others from Professor VamiH'ry : "Hr is aware of the beautiful 
titles given to him," he writes, " Great .\ssassin. Snituii Itoiige. 
Abdul the Damned, Ae., and once toiiehiiig ti|Ntii tin* Western 
infatuation against his ivrson, lie seemed to find a kind of ii|ioiogy 
for the cruelties i)er|K:truted in bis naiiir." The same writer relati's 
boa' on one occasion the Sultan told him how he had been brought 
up with the warmest s}'ni|jathies for England, how his father 
had apokeii of England as Turkey's best friend, how, with his 
father's words deeply engraved uism his mind, he grow up with 
the idea that the English were his best friends, and how bitterly 
be was disillusioned when Ik came to the throne! " England'.H 
opinion he seemed to think a great deal of, for although he 
simulated indifference and^'ven assumed an air of hostility, in 
his innermost mind he was firmly convinced that England, from 
motives of self-interest, would be compelled to uphold the Otto¬ 
man Rtatc, and at the critical inom-nt would eome to the rescue 
and lend a helping hand.” It certainly dta-s not seem to be 
" playing the game ” to throw opfirobrioiis namea and reckletw 
abuse at a European ruler, just because what goes on in hia 
Empin: data not pi{>ase his critics, 'i'hnse, for instance, who 
were furious at Mr. (Chamberlain's long-S|ioon metaphor in talk¬ 
ing about Bussia think mithing of inventing new and bloody titles 
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gtiind the l^ns of ihoae anhitu who elo^ iM (m Teetuaeat 
{iroidwt beranae of his bald head. But tbwe is no naacm «diy 
tbo British Government should also formet its dignity, and, what^ 
is far more important still, the welfare of the British EmjHie. 

Liooked at calmly and seriously, it is quite clear that in evmy 
one of our Mohammedan interests it is infinitely better policy 
to be on friendly relations with the Khalif at Constantinople. 
Nowhere do we stand to gain by purposeless enmity and 
antagonism. Even financially and economically it is far better 
to be friends than to be enemies. In destroying Turkish credit 
wo destroy our own investments and resemble rather too closely 
u man who, having insured a house for fifty pounds, burns it down, 
forgetting that he had a mortgage on the same premises for a 
hundred pounds. But quite frankly it must be admitted that 
even although we may threaten Turkey and be the worst possible 
friends with the Sultan, we can do nothing beyond threats. 
'Ihere is no ixMsiliility of our taking active measures to enforce 
or cany them out. It is all a bluff, and a bluff fraught with 
serious consequences to the British Empire and to the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan. In .4nnenia, in Macedonia, we cannot 
stir a finger to prevent massacre, and yet we contentedly push 
the various eleiiieiits towards massacre, proclaiming that we are 
saving them from |>ersecntion. .As one authority said, " The 
British fleet cannot go into the interior of Macedonia or of 
•Xniieiiia." and so the British nation is really powerless. We 
have no armed force which would be of any avail were we to 
force the question to )»‘ttlcment at the expense of the Turk. 
British Near Eastern {lolicy is really quite as much of an im> 
fiossible “bluff " as is the Monrot* Doctrine of the United States. 
We are only working towards the satisfaction of the aspirations 
of other Powers, and towards our ow'n detriment. In Armenia 
we may bring about Biissian armed intervention, and in Mace¬ 
donia intervention and war. but in neither case will it be good 
policy on our irart or really beneficial to those whom w'e foofess 
to be desirous of succouring. The undjjfc encouragement of the 
small Btates neighbouring on Macedonia by snch bodies as the 
Balkan Committee has bi^n directly responsible for hundreds of 
murders in Macedonia, and has brought about a situation which 
can best be desi^ribed in the words of one of the most prominent 
of Enroiwan statesmen 

They (the Balkan States) need stiU to modify their aotiMU and their 
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Thay «m too penuadad that oMh o( them {acma tha oantea 
of the evoluNoii of maokind. They only piuaue olqeoU of a giandaur 
whidh they do not justity by their didly actiona. The aim of Eun^ in 
the Macedonian queation doM not oonoem them, and yet it ia thia which 
dominatea the lutuation. Thia aim U to oiviUae tlte peoplea who are atill 
uneiTiliaed. It ia not by anarobiat banda, by pilla^ and of 

one'a fellowa that one ia able to oieiiiae othera: one dnUhaa by becoming 
oneaelf a aavage and by preventing the progreaa of eiviliaatimi. It ia aaid 
that the Turlca are aavagca; at ieaat, they have the excuse that they eame 
from Aala and that they are Mohammedans; but the descendants of Solon 
and of Aristides who slay people in Christian churches and the representa- 
tives of new peoples who enter with bombs and with arrogance into the 
oivilisatioo of the European nations (the initiators of natiouM progress), what 
can be sMd of them. It is impossible to ally onesrlf to a course of action 
so opposed to their true interests. In this relation I always recall the verse 
of Lafontaine —“ Patience et longueur de temps font plus que force ni qne 
rage." 


If vre really want peace and reform in Macedonia we can far 
better aecuie it by friendly relations with the Turks than by 
spasmodic unofiicial encouragement of assassination. But there 
ate other questions as well in Europe concerning which we cannot 
be indifferent. There is the case of the two Turkish provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, ocenpied tcmtxrrarily by Austria, but 
threatened with permanent appropriation, and the much more 
serious one of the Black Sea and the desire of Russia to regard 
it as a Russian lake. But the British Government possesses 
the right to have independent witnesses on the Black Sea, because 
she has the treaty right to maintain two cruisers at the mouth 
of the Danube. This Treaty right lias been disregarded, and 
at one time there seemed a disposition to withdraw any unit of 
the British Navy from the Black Sea. There is no question of 
a fighting force; there is only the upholding of a principle and 
the re-establishing of the equilibrium at Constantinople, when* 
the Anglo-Bussian agreement is regarded as a sign of weakness 
on tho part of Great Britain. It is time to cry a halt and 
endeavour to recover our lost ground in the Mohanimcilan world 
before it is too late. Let us initiate a sane, policy of friendship 
with the Sultan, and in that way reassure our Mohammedan 
subjects and also really advance the cause of all subjects of the 
Sultan. Our actual (xilicy does not seem to have b(?en accom¬ 
panied by such wonderful results that we should be loath to 
abandon it. But it would be idle to imagine that, after decades 
of abuse, Turkey and the Sultan will suddenly welcome onr 
chance proposals for friendship unreservedly. Such friendly 
proposalB as are made are generally brought forward with an eye 
to the main chance, and it is hardly fair to expect exuberant 
gratitude for them. But, starting from a frank admisaioa that 
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we en dutmsted end dielilnd at Consiaiitiiiople, leb oa deeide 
upon a trial of a aerions, friendly polk^ towaida the Conunander 
of the Futhful, such us will do us the miLTimnin amount of 
good throughout the Empire. Let us continue to pren for 
telann, but on a friendly basis. The announoement of such a 
policy would do more than anything else to stop religions massacre 
and counter-massacre in Macedonia than anything else, and 
would allow of reforms having a fair chance. But chance has 
afforded to Great Britain an opportunity to give very* clear and 
unmistakable proof of a desire to be friendly, and at the same 
time, while running no risk, drawing considerable benefit from 
so doing. 

The protracted revolt and unrest in Arabia has passed very 
much unnoticed in the British Bress, but it presents an absoriiing 
interest in Constantinople. The province of Yemen is in open 
rerolt against the Khalif at Constantinople with a Khalif of its 
own. Only the seven towns in military occupation of Turkish 
troops remain obedient: Yambo, Jiddah and Hodeidah on the 
coiwt and Medina, Mecca, Thaif and Sana in the mountains. 
All the rest of the country is in a state of sporadic revolt and 
overrun by nomad brigands. A recent Peace Commission which 
left Hodeiha returned baffled, owing to the refusal of the Imam 
Yuhia to accept terms short of complete autonomy and to bis 
arrogation of the title of Commander of the Faithful, to which 
strong exci'ption was taken by the Commissioners. The great 
difficulty for the Sultan of Turkey has been the imj^sibility 
for serious negotiations between the Khalif in possession and tte 
aspirant for the Khalifate. It is this difficulty which we can 
assist the Sultan of Turkey to surmount. 

“ It is not generally understood,’* says a a-eU-informed writer oo Arabia. 

“ how highly the Sultan values the Arabian provinces. It is (Hi them, and 
on them alone, that he ran hose his olaini to the title of Khalif. The 
posoassion of the holy cities in the bands of the Sultan makes him the 
chief Mohammedan ruler: there his name la blessed daily in the great 
mcMqoea in the eyea of all die pilgrims from every part of the Uoalem world. 
Turkey is the guardian of the Kaaba. Bow many thousands of Moham¬ 
medans daily in the mosques of India and lava call for bieasingB on the 
head of Abdul Hamid, udin would never pray for Abdul &mid the 
Sultan. . . . Mecca is to Uie Moslem what Jerusalem ia to the Jew. It 
bean witii it all the influence of centuriea ot ossociatitnu ... it bids him 
remember that all his brotlier Moslems are worshipping toward the oame 
sacred spot: that he is (me of a great company of belimn united by (me 
faith. Ailed with the same hopes, reverencing the same thing, wmshipping 
the lame god." 

The rebellions in Arabia undoubtedly threaten this most sacred 
of Mohammedan possessions, and the Saltan is sparing no efforts 
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A nMtego of Twkisli troeiMi, bmr^ to imafinot and ttitto 
raaliaed abroad, baa h>ng beoB foiag on, and yot Uio qaeatioa ia 
nnnttled. From the north the hc^ railway to Hedjax w being 
puabed on. and it« arrival at Medina will make it far eaaier to 
control tlh‘ aiimtion from Conatantim^e. But it ia n«n yet 
completed, and the evil in Arabia may well paaa all eonli<d liefotc 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid can journey to the Holy CHiea by bw 
own railway. With efhrient intormediarica the criai* might be 
averted, and an unreal, dangerous to neighbouring tenitories and 
to the Moslem world, might he averted. Tlic British Empire 
possesses under her proU^ction two such intermediaries in the 
Sultan of Zanzibar and the Sultan of Mii^a-at. his uncle, who 
spring from the most ancient Arab families. Thesi; two Arab 
rulers might well st-rve as iiitermcdiaritw In'tween the intending 
parties, and at their tiwii risk bring alsmt the settleineiit of a 
lasting quarrel which we as a Mohunitneilan Power eaiiiiot afford 
to pass o%'cr in sileiire. Ms|Htcially well fitted is the Siiltaii of 
Zanzibar for such a iiiissioii, tliat is, from th,> British |K>int of 
view, since he was educated in English selwMtl and <HilU-gc and 
is at the same time in the (■(•nfidi'iicc of the Sultan Alxlid Hamid. 


Vuitc beside the question of Arabia he might will pnwe of 
supreme inipurtanc,* in di.seii.ssmg matters at Constiiiitiiiople of 
weight to the British Knipire. Far lu-tter than any British 
diplomat he could enter into the Mohaiiimediiit spirit and 
apfUFcciate the {loint of view of the Klialif. 

Meanwhile the Ileiljuz Uailway is iH ing pushed on, in itN-lf 
a sign of the solidarity of tie- Mo.-ih-tii world, and in the futiiro 
it may well retloiiblc our aiish-ties in F.cypt if we continue to 
force the Turks to enmity. This railway. ost4-tisildy ci.>nslrucb-d 
to enable pilgrims to travel Ui M«i-ca without having recourse to 
infidel .shi|»i and quaraiitin<>, is licing built hy the contributions 
of the Faithful all over the world, and its significance cannot be 
overestimated. The iim*. with its proximity to the Siwz Canal 
and the consequent iWKsihility of massing Turkish troops near 
that vital artory. will enable the Kiiltan to ciuinleraet effirlivciy 
any possible naval demonstration by the Britisli fl<‘et through 
the IiardaiM;lles. The line, with its future branch to Akabah in 
the Bed fk-a, alters the wliole question of (he defence of F.gypt. 
No longer is it a question of the British but of a flank 

attack on land. It is no woiidiT that the .AngiopiMilH' ni'wsfiaper. 
At Itaid al Muri, in Cairo, wrote : ‘’Th<< Hedjaz line will be of 
the same importance for the Mohammislan world as was the Huez 
Canal for the «•conoln^c world.'* It is noteworthy to remark that 
the first Udegraphic message sent from Constantinople to Mecca. 



ii—^■nlni^■^ at Wwiiiiiliii|-iiiihe nflmf, 
wm timt, ai tom ti tba taBwig' vaa ftnialMd, 

Abdol llatoUl areold in peiaoD peffaiiA ^ Tlw 

vt aodi an action on hia part can iciri^f iMi ina^BMl, M 
It w wdi to do all that ia powibie at leaat to mitigato toi evil 
effecta for the IMtiah Eropiie. 

Let the Britiah policy at Constantinople be one of frank 
ri'oognition of the fact that it is foolish to treat the Commander 
of t^ FaitbfnI as if be were only Sultan of Turkey. I<et us 
abandon a policy of cheap, unworthy abuse, such as woald aewr 
lie offered to any other ruler, and change a policy of pia~prkb» 
for one of honest, friendly advice and assistam-e. The result will 
bt> an immense gain to the security of the Empire over which 
King Edward rules, and the {sjssibility of a sane world policy 
without a fundamental and perilous weakness in one of the 
Imperial pillars. Perhai>s then tin? words of Fuad l^sha may 
come true when he fmiphesied, *‘\Vc have not hitherto found 
that the friendship of (inrat Itritain to us is as firmly established 
her own laws! Itut w'e have gained many admntagcs from 
that Tower, nor can we be inde|ieiident of her help in the future. 

I am firmly convinced that the Uritish will be onr foremoat, but 
the last, of our European allies." 

Why should there not lx* a >roh.iminedan ambassador sent to 
Constantiniii'le fnun tlreat Itritain. side by side with the n'gnlar 
(.‘hristian diplomat? Just as the great lioman Catholic Powers 
send ambassadors to the Vatican us well as to the Quirinal, why 
should not we. the greatest Mohammedan Power, send a repn** 
seiitative to the .spiritual Head of Islam, as well as to the Ruler 
tif Turkey? That the two fiiiietions are fulfilled by one indi> 
vidiial dot's not matter at all. The fact that we would possess 
at ConstHtilino(de a Mohammedan of high rank as our repn'senta- 
tive to the Commander of the Faitbhil would enabl^ us to 
approat.<h far more closely and intimati'ly to the central }K>int of 
tlie b«dief of eighty millions of our suh)tTts. and although it would 
Ixi no part of tik* iliities of our Mohainmi'dan ambassador to con* 
cem hiiuself directly with the affairs of his ('hristian colleague, 
nobody can deny that Rrilish policy would benefit gn*ntly by such 
a practical and logical recognition of our isisitioii as a Moham- 
m^an Power, 

Alfubd Stead. 
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“THEWFIK THE LOYAL.” 


la tiie first place, I should like to say a word or two of one to whom, 
in my opinion, the public haa never yet dona sufficient justice. I allude 
to the late Khedive, his Highness Thowfik Pasha. . . . Histoiy will be 
unjust if it does not accord to Theu'fik Pasha a somewhat important nidie 
in the Valhaila of Oriental potentates.—(Iiord Cromer’s fareweii speech, 
Cairo, May 4th, IflOT.) 

Roiiamce and tragedy intermingle strangely in the old-time 
Hebrew story of Hagor and Ishmael, whose names signify ” This 
is thy reward ” and “ God shall hear.” All remember how the 
childless Sarai’s beautiful Egyptian handmaid, Hagar, bare Abram 
a son, and how jealousy caused mother and son to be sent forth 
into the desert as wanderers. Students of Mohammedan lore have 
read likewise how Hagar and Ishmael, trusting in the goodness 
of God, journeyed to the country where Mecca now stands, and 
how, when suffering from thirst, a fountain miraculously sprang 
up, which is known to-day ns the holy well Zcmzcm. There 
they sojourned by its life-giving waters, and, under the protection 
of the tribe of Jorham, prospered, and dwelt together, a united 
mother and son, until Hagar was gathered to her fathers. 

In the story of Thewffk the Ejoynl, as will presently be seen, 
there is a similar birth-romance, followed by tragedy; jealousy 
likewise destroyed the early happiness of mothitr and son, who 
became, in a sense, social outcasts; while later, as with Hagar 
and Ishmael, prosperity gladdened them, and they clung the one 
to the other till the mother was taken to her rest. 

Some sixty years ago, when Ismail Pasha had barely attainiMl 
to man’s estate, and even before his predecessor and uncle. Said 
Pasha, had become Viceroy, a beauteous Egyptian handmaid in 
the palace, named Thewfida. found favour in his eyes, and on 
November 15th, 1852, bore him a son, Mehemet Thewfik.’ 
Thongb Ismail was at the time so young, he had nevertheless 
already three wives, but no heir. That he had only three wives 
was a fortunate circumstance for Thewfik’s mother, as bad Ismail 
possessed the full legal number allowed by Moslem law—namely, 
four—Thewfida’s boy would probably not have been recognised 
by him. But in the circumstances Ismail, the future Viceroy and 
Khedive, had legally no choice but ultimately to raise the lowly, 
lovely Thewfida to the dignity of Deurtundju Hanem, or Fourth 

(1) Tha apalUng of Atibie and Tnrkiih namei alwayi preaenU lome difficnltp. 
In tbu paper 1 have adopted tiie orthography of hia Highneu’e own signotnte. 
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“THBWFIS THE liOXAIi.'’ 

Prinoeas. On Jime 9th, 1866, permiasion from the Porte was 
obtained, at enonnona coat, to anbatitate the ri^t of faereditaiy 
Bucceaaion from father to aon for the Mohammedan law which 
ordained that the aenior living male member of the family ahould 
anooeed to the Khediviate. ^ expending a anm of nearly three 
million aterling for thia Firman, two motivea, love and hate, 
actuated lamail—love for Ibrahim Hilmy, hia son by his second 
wifo, the Princess Djenajar, and hatred of hia uncle, Halim Pasha, 
heir-ineBumptive under ^e old system. When lunail found that 
according to Europe’s interpretation of the new arrangement he 
would not be permitted to select his favourite son as his successor, 
but that his first-born, Thewfik, would benefit, great indeed was 
his wrath, and thereafter he treated Thewfik with harshness, 
cruelty, and disdain. Yet finally the peasant-girl’s son became 
Khedive- of Egypt, Thewfik the Tjoyal. And, lest I forget, I 
would add in this place what it is pleasant to dwell upon, namely, 
that Thewfik was ever a loving son; that until her death mother 
and son nearly always lived in the same jialace; and that the 
peasant-Princ%SB invariably proved a sound mentor to her son in 
times of political stress and of personal difficulty. 

In his early youth Prince Thewfik was thrust aside and neg¬ 
lected by his father, who—and this fact but made the slight the 
more bitter for hie eldest son—was a most affectionate parent 
towards his other offspring. How keenly must his gentle, kindly 
nature have suffered—as only sensitive children can suffer! 
Little wonder, then, that we find it recorded that Thewfik was 
always cowed in his father's presence. We know also that he 
suffered physical pain as well as moral torture, for in after life his 
Highness admitted that at least twice in his childhood he was kept 
seven hours with his hands “ bound together tightly, and then 
held above his bead by a strong cord fastened to a hook in the 
wall.” Likewise in the matter of education less generous treat¬ 
ment was meted out to the first-born than to Ismail’s other sons, 
for while the latter were sent to England and to France to com¬ 
plete their education, Thewfik was kept in Egypt and taught 
chiefly by Moslem instructors; and it is much to his credit that 
he managed to learn a sufficiency of English and French, in addi¬ 
tion to the customaiy Arabic and Turkish. Once only was he 
permitted to visit Europe, and when he raached Vienna the Fates 
intervened, and he was recalled on account of the outbreak of the 
Franco-German War. Curiously enough, he was destined never 
to leave Egypt’s shores again. 

His personal appearance at this time was thus described by Sir 
WiOiam Howard Bussell in his diary, January 25th, 1869:— 
“The eldest son of the Viceroy is seventeen years of age, of 
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fiaie dank eyes." And the desiaription taUiee well enough, saro 
as to the word " slight," with what I wrote of him in 1884:— 
“Mehemet Thewfik was of ayerage hmght, but somewhat in* 
clined to stoutness. His kindly, pleasant face, with its r^ular 
features and neatly-trimmed brown beard, cut all round to follow 
the natural lines of the chin and not terminating in a point, may 
fitly be described as handsome." 

I knew his Highness from 1875 until within three weeks of 
his demise, and 1 saw him very often daring the last seven years 
of his reign, yet rarely, when conversing, did his characteristic 
and genial smile fail to light up his frank, placid face, while his 
quiet, dignified demeanour and winning voice added special charui 
to his kindly personality. 

In January, 1672, Frince Thewfik married his cousin, the 
Princess Amina, and even on that auspicious occasion, had it not 
been for the Prime Minister's determined attitude, no fitting 
ceremonial would have been held. For Ismail desired to pass a 
further slight upon his first-bom by ordaining an inappropriately 
quiet wedding. Prince Thewfik was given the small palace of 
Koubboh and an allowance of £30,000 a year, which latter, when 
Egypt's finances were at their lowest ebb, ho voluntarily relin¬ 
quished. 

For the next few years the Prince lived in daily terror of his 
life; and even when in 1878 his father appointed him, against his 
will. President of the Council of Ministtus, Ismail had his oveiy 
action spied upon ; the names of his visitors chronicled ; and further, 
by keeping him for hours waiting in anic-chambers before accord¬ 
ing him aiidkincc, degraded him in the eyes of the palace olficialH. 
Never did he quite shake off the fear of his father thus engen¬ 
dered ; and even when Ismail was deposed and Thewfik reigned 
in his stead, the father abused, and intrigued against, his son, 
and, by an irony of fate, outlived him, the Khedive Thewfik 
dying in 1892 and the cx-Khedive Ismail three years later. 

The Prinee's sole pleasures were in his home and in his farm. 
We have seen that ho was a model husband and a loving father; 
he was also a careful farmer and a good landlord. A son, the 
present Khedive Abbas Hilmy, was born to him on July 14th, 
1874; and it is worthy of notice that his Highness at once sent 
for an English nurse, and, later, for English tutors. 

The dramatic incident of June 26th, 1879, which brought low 
the powerful father and exalted the long-suffering son, hu been 
so repeatedly related that it is but necessary here to recall how 
the Saltan’s telegrams to " Ismail Pasha, cx-Khedive of Egypt" 
and to " Mehemet Thewfik, Khedive," completely changed the 
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the MudsteEa snd Conrt d^niteriea ai^^tHKfid gC beaxdiog ilib’' 
depoaed aovoreign; how Imudl faimaelit aoat; for "his Hi^nen: 
Thewfik Pasha,” and, making obeuanoe, sainted him as his 
Effendina, t.e.. Lord and Master; and how he then kLased him 


and expressed the hope—let ns trust it was at least momentarily 
sincere—” that he might be more snocessfnl than his father.” 

Three days later, on board the yacht MahrouMoh in Alexandria 
hubonr, I bade farewell to the ex-£hedive, Ismail the Spend¬ 
thrift, who, with all his faults, was a polished gentleman of most 
remarkable intelligence and enterprise, and whose initiative, 
indirectly, really made the future prosperity of Egypt possible. 

The damnosa hereditas left by Ismail—a bankrupt treasury, a 
mutinous army, a weak executive, and no commercial credit— 
was enough to daunt a much stronger and more resourceful man 
than the new Khedive. From the very day of his accession he 
was subjected to the tutelage of foreign Powers; was surrounded 
by advisers of whom many were adventurers; the Sultan, whose 
hand had been forced, was not friendly, while the Porte was 
actively hostile; Prince Halim, the former heir-presumptive, 
plotted; and Ismail intrigued in the vain hope of refining bis 
forfeited position. Nor was this all, for his Highness had also 
to battle against a sea of more private troubles in connection with 
the thousands of palace inmates and hangers-on heretofore main¬ 
tained by the State. « 

With patient equanimity, with tact, dignity, and self-denial, 
the new Khedive, though badly equipped by education and train¬ 
ing, ploughed his lonely furrow through this labyrinth of difficul¬ 
ties and vexations, endeavouring for the honour of his name 
loyally to screen his father's extravagance and misdeeds; to re¬ 
establish the weakened prestige of the "Effendina”; and to 
co-operate with equal loyalty in the work of reform undertaken by 
the Power to whom, as he never failed to remember, he owed his 


position. And though on two occasions the Chamber of Notables 
were urged to vote his de|K)sition, the Khedive’s sterling, though 
not brilliant, qualities—qualities which ultimately proved of un¬ 
told value to the country he loved so well—gradually overcame 
all obstacles. He once told a friend, “I am always observing, 
and I never forget"; and doubtless bis extraordinary memory 
saved him from many pitfalls. 

To chronicle the chief events of the Khedive Thewfik’s reign 
would be out of place in a paper intended to be biographical rather 
than historical. Yet a few salient facts may fittingly find place. 
Though his Highness’s consent was but reluctantly given to the 
proposal to abandon the Soudan, yet, the policy once adopted, he 
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did not look back; though he n»y have been mugnided in not 
aooepting the advice tendered when Aiabi first mutinied, 3 ret ho 
had the conrage to drive, unprotected, to lonely Abbaseiah, the 
headquarters of the mutineers. In 1888 he did not hesitate to 
diamisB the powerful Nubar on the police qneslaon, nor to firmly 
uphold in 1891 the British scheme for judicial reform against the 
not less powerful Bias; and throughout his rmgn he loyally 
seconded the strenuous efforts made by the British to put an end 
to the slave trade. 

Notwithstanding that the action of England in declining to 
allow him to mete out due punishment to the ringleaders of the 
1882 rebellion temporarily weakened the Khedive's authority, and 
I know personally that be resented Britain’s action in this matter, 
yet he plodded on loyally, and gradually his popularity and power 
increased, and, as he acquired more experience, he took an ever- 
increasingly active part in the work of government. And when 
in later years he made a tour through the Delta he received a 
thoroughly well-merited ovation. 

Of his Highness’s kindly nature and of bis considerate treat¬ 
ment of the Europeans in his service, vnlnmos might be written. 
A few instances within my own ken must sufiice as examples. 
In the anxious moments—his own life being at the time still 
far from secure—after the burning and looting of Alexandria in 
July, 1882, he caused a cablegram to be sent to the friends of 
his English nurse, assuring them of her safety. WHien a certain 
head of a department requested that bis Highness would deign 
to choose a name for a new steamer, his Oflicer of f’ercinonics 

was instructed to reply, “ Call it El Mounsef, for Mr.-is 

just towards all under him. natives as well as Etirojieans " ; and 
when news was published locally of the death of the same ofiiciars 
mother, his Highness at once despatched a message of symiwthy. 
In his public speeches the same kindly note was ever pr«>sent, 
e.g., when the late Mr. John M. Cook established a small native 
hospital at Tiuxor, the Khedive in opening it said : “ If the 
imposing remains of Luxor and^Karnak testify to the might and 
power of those who erected those majestic temples, the humble 
edifice you have raised to charity shall make people think of the 
goodness of your heart; and the gratitude of thostr who shall be 
healed in it of their diseases shall bear witness to it before the 
Lord of heaven and earth." 

" Fatherly " is the only word that fitly describes the Khedive’s 
considerate kindness to his own people. When cholera ravaged 
the land, the Khedive’s pluck and nobly useful example in visit¬ 
ing the hospitals shone out brightly in contrast to the cowardice 
of the many who sought to flee from the infected areas; and Mr. 
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A. J. Biitler has placed on record, in his Highness’s own words, 
a more personal, yet very characteristic, iaddent. " It is my 
aim,” said the ^edive, " to be loved in the hearts of my praple, 
as 1 have always striven to gain the goodwill of those about me 
in private life. I have no ill pride, and nothing pleases me more 
than making other people happy. It was the same before I came 
to the throne. In those times all my household were well treated; 
if a man was ill I went to see him in his room; if he was in 
trouble I sympathised with him; and every one was paid every 
month, even in those times when all public salaries were long in 
arrear. Only once was there any difScnlty, and then I sent for a 
French merchant and sold him all my ostriches.” 

Greatly also did the Khedive further the cause of the educa¬ 
tion of the masses by, inter alia, himself sterting schools for bis 
labourers’ children. He established likewise a school for the 
orphans of ofScers; he endeavoured to suppress cruelty to animals 
by instilling into the native mind pity and compassion; and, at 
the great risk of offending a iwwerful religious sect, he had the 
courage to decree the abolition of the Dosah, the barbarous and 
degrading ceremony of riding over serried rows of prostrate Der¬ 
vishes. 

In his personal habits the Khedive was very simple; he was 
an early riser, a total abstainer, and a non-smoker. He led a 
quiet country life on one of his estates; loved his quieter palaces 
(at Helouan and Alexandria), and was fond of walking and driv¬ 
ing. His example of cleaving to one wife in a country where 
polygamy is iwrmitted has done much to discourage the harem 
system. To his co-religionists also he set a bright example, being 
a good Moslem of the rite called Hanafi, which admits of educa¬ 
tion and progress; regularly attending the Mosque on Fridays, 
(waying daily at the prescribed hours; and keeping strictly the 
month of Bamadan. yet always appearing cheerful in sjnte of the 
severe physical strain the long daily fast entailed. 

Thewfik the Loyal was just, humane, and forgiving; kindly 
and sympathetic; courteous, amiable, and modest; firm, self- 
>x>sBeased. and passively courageous, and he always held that his 
first duty was to his fXKiple. 

I was last received by his Highness in private audience on 
December 19th. 1891, and on January 8th, 1892, the Khedive 
Thewfik breathed his last, being suddenly cut off in the prime 
of manhood. Some weeks later, when I stood in sOent farewell 
by my late master’s still unfinished tomb, I bad none but grateful, 
affectionate thoughts—thoughts which will long dominate many 
hearts when Thewfik the lioynl is recalled to memory. 

The correspondent of The Times thus recorded the Khedive’s 
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death ” UniTeraal regret will be felt for the ruler, who showed 
the greatest patience and sagacity throughout all troubles, and 
who, by incessant hard -waA and consultation with the heads of 
every department, had obtained a grasp of the entire administra¬ 
tion with an intelligent comprehension of the general situation. 
The Khedive had won the love of the country by his solicitude for 
his peoide.” 

And Lord Crommr but stated the plain, unvarnished truth when 
but a few months ago his Lordship paid the following tribute to 
his Highness’s memory:—"He constituted an admirable link 
between the reformers, whose zeal he at all times tempered, and 
the people, whose ultra-conservative fears of reform he used his 
influence to allay. History will be unjust if it does not accord to 
Thewfik Pasha a somewhat importimt niche in the Valhalla of 
Oriental potentates.” 

Walter F. Mi£ville. 



A CHALLENGE TO SOCIALISM. 


(Continued.) 

II.— On Social Justice and Evolution. 

Ik this, my second article, to which Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., 
has consented to reply, 1 shall endeavour to carry out the promise 
I made in my first article, and to show that t^ Socialists have 
flanked and buttressed both the economic and the moral basis of 
• their scheme by a theory of Human Evolution, which I will ven> 
ture to assert is at the present time of day one of the most curious 
exhibitions of simplicity the intellectual world has yet seen. In 
fiencral terms, it consists in no less an absurdity than this—^tbat 
the infinitely complex evolution of Human Society and Civilisa* 
tion, involving as it does the subtle co-operation of the most 
ViiriouB factors—War, Religion, Go\-emment,* Law, Educa¬ 
tion, Political Institutions, and the whole domain of Science 
—can be narrowed down to a single thread of this com¬ 
plex web, namely its purely Economic or Industrial Evolu¬ 
tion ; and tliat this again can be so cut down as to 
coincide with the industrial evolution of the great mass of 
the manual labourers and artisans—the working population 
of the world. Now the merest outline sketch of the way in 
which Human Evolution really goes, and has always gone, when 
eomirared with this poor, naked, skin-dried residue which the 
Socialist would substitute for it. will expose its preten¬ 
tious nullity lK>tter than volumes of merely abstract argu¬ 
ment. But befon* entering on my detailed proof of this, I 
shall assume to si^art with that both sides to the controversy 
will agree with mo that if any essential factor of the problem, or 
any ineradicable element of Human Nature involved, is either 
ignored or suppressed by the Socialists, their whole doctrine, 
together with the scheme of reconstruction which is founded on 
it, must fall into bankruptcy. If this be granted, let us now see 
what these ultimate essentials and ineradicable elements of Human 
Society and Human Nature are which are involved in the problem 
of Human Evolution. I sliall emphasise by italics a few of the 
more important points as T go along. 

They are, in brief, those of a creature called Man who goos in 
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fatnUiea and herds known as tribes or nations, and, like other 
animals of a like kind, always under the direction of leaders ; but 
a creature withal with this peculiar differentiating characteristic, 
that he has within him a spark of the Divine, or if anyone prefers 
it (to keep the facts free from religious implicationB) the merely 
human impulse towards the Ideal, which keeps ever impelling 
him onwards and upwards along the winding path of Progress and 
Civilisation. 

Now this creature as it moves in its myriads across the cen¬ 
turies, in search like the Israelites of the Promised Land of the 
Ideal, makes for itself as it goes along, all the moral, social, and 
intellectual baggage which it carries with it—its customs, habits, 
traditions, its stock of knowledge and culture, and its moral and 
social ideals—and all these in their interlacing complexity form 
for each nation as it moves down the ages, a single continuous 
web unthout rent or seam ; the Present everywhere being indis- * 
solubly unUed with the Past and toith the Future. So that what 
is called Human Evolution consists precisely in this, that these 
tribes and nations are obliged, under the direction of their leaders, 
continually to mould and modify the outward fonn and vesture of 
one and all of their modes of life and ideals under pressure of the 
environment Vhether these changes be caused by physical and 
material difficulties outside themselves, in the matter, say, of food 
and shelter; by the aggressions on, or the defence's against, neigh¬ 
bouring tribes or nations; or lastly by changes in their own 
internal structure, necessitating a different arrangement of the 
social classes and functions of which they are comiioscd. But 
to come to the point which will most engage our attention in this 
article, we must go a step farther, and lay down the doctrine that 
the Social Justice on which the Socialists lay much stress, and 
which each tribe and nation makes for itself, as I have said, as 
it goes along, consists simply in the gradual adjusting of the rela- 
tioru between these classes and the functions they perform; and 
further, that the existing ConstUution and laws of each State 
ore for the time being its organised expression. If this, then, 
be Social Justice; and if to a being like Man, constituted as wo 
have seen him to be. Social or Homan Evolution can, especially 
in these civilised days and among civilised nations, consist only 
tn the progressive improvement and amelioration of these laws, 
in the upward look and trend towards the Ideal, it will behove 
us to examine as closely and scientifically as possible the texture 
and composition of this Social Justice, and the way in which it 
gets itself embodied in the fibre of Human Evolution, before we 
can effectively contrast it with the mummified substitute and 
simulacrum of it which the Socialists seek to palm off on the 
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world—a sabstitute which, violating as it does every one of the 
root prindples of Human Nature which I have just emphasised, 
must end in mere utopan dreams. Now that I am not leading 
the reader into a mere side-track in asking him for a moment to 
concentrate his attention on this matter of Social Justice and 
the place it occupies in Human Evolution, may bo seen in this, 
that there is nothing on which the Socialists lay more stress as a 
foundation for their scheme for the reconstruction of Human 
Society; and further, that it is to their own peculiar reading of 
Human Evolution, with the particular type of Social Justice 
which they found on it, that appeal is made hy them in every 
argument. To the steady, continuous operation of this Evolu¬ 
tion in the future as in the past, they profera to look forward; 
and on it, as on a Bible, they take their stand to extinguish all 
doubt and controvert as to the necessity for its inauguration, 
when they are warned by their opponents that even if their 
system may ultimately be adapted to some millennial age, its 
present advent would end in a general overturn. 

How then, we ask, does Social Justice arise, and of what does 
it consist if we make a section of it, as it were, at any given pibint 
in the progressive Evolution of Mankind? • 

The first consideration I would emphasise is, that as it is made 
by Man himself as he goes along, it mmt grow out of the entire 
complex of the relations in which men stand to each other and 
to the functions they perform —in War, Beligion, Government, 
Liaw, Science, &c.—and cannot be merely stamped on them 
from the outside, as it were, in its ideal and perfect completeness, 
like an imperial figure-head on a coin, at any and all times; it is, 
in a word, a gradual precipitate thrown down by all these 
complex activities and relationships of men, and, like a nutritious 
food, is never at any given time more in amount than they can 
digest and assimilate—a fact to which the most determine at¬ 
tempts of the most powerful religions of all ages bear witness in 
their efforts to raise the general level of human life. Like the 
gradual deposition of the geological strata, to which the sun, the 
winds and rain, the sea and the mountain peaks are all alike 
contributory, it slowly arises from below in a series of ter¬ 
races, on each of which, as it arises, the lowest of mankind can 
henceforth walk with an ampler air, with less impediment, and 
with a more independent mien. In other w’ords. Social Justice 
is not the full-blown flower of the Ideal, ready to be let down 
from Heaven as it were, at any time, and which like a coating 
of white paint can be plastered over all alike; or a snowdrift 
which would smother mankind under an undistingnishing cuiopy 
■of equality ; but is a complex graduated thing, made up of many 
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different meamres and degrees, both in its penalties and rewards. 
If the reader has his doubts, and is not inclined to follow me here, 
let him reflect for a moment that in the early Middle Ages when 
the Christian Church was supreme over the minds of men, and 
existed for the very purpose of clapping this absolute equality 
on the bodies, souls, and possessions of all alike i[because they 
were equally the sons of Adam and created by God), it never 
could compass moru with all its efl'orts than this graduated justice. 
In the punishments of the early Middle Ages, so much was paid 
for the taking of the life of a bishop; so much less for that of a 
nobleman; and less again, down even to an irreducible minimum, 
for that of a serf; while as for the rewards of men, oven at the 
present hour, not only kings and other great personages, 
but the whole tribe of Ijcaders of every kind—Salvation 
Army leaders. Parliamentary leaders, and even Socialist leaders— 
have honours, service's, and emoluments of all kinds thrust upon 
them as freewill offerings by their herds of followers, and in such 
extremes of profusion and degree, as no mere white-painted 
postage-stamp doctrine of human equality could ever pretend to 
justify. And as for the relations of conquered {xsoples to their 
conquerors, whpn once soundly thrashed and admittedly beaten, 
yon can depend on their feeling honoured to kiss the feet of their 
masters for (in some instances) a good thousand of years. And 
if they do not do so, it is because they have had to cam and win 
their liberties and exemptions, either by their power in its many 
various and different kinds (as the Greeks and Barbarians in their 
respective ways did from their Botnun masters), or as is more 
usual in recent civilised times, by their masters themselves fol¬ 
lowing the gleam of the Ideal <‘xisting in all men, and conferring 
these liberties and exemptions piecemeal on them ; but rarely or 
never by the acquisitions, intellectual, moral, or physical, of the 
herd itself—except, perhaps, by a sudden eruption of brute foree 
in times of revolutionary violence. Now this, thus brutally put 
for the purposes of my argument, is precisely the Social Justice 
of Homan Evolution, neither more nor less; and must be so for 
a creature like Man, still three-fourths animal, that goes in families 
and herds under the direction of leaders; and led on by an Ideal 
which is but the feeblest of sparks, and can only be kept alive by 
the select spirits of each age, and the good and great of all ages, 
sitting around it like the Vestal Virgins, and blowing assiduously, 
desperately, and continnally on it, to kec'p it aglow at all. But to 
define it more closely, and sum it up before wo leave it, we may 
say that the Social Justice of Evolution is found always to be 
(when a section is made through it) a complex, not a simple homo¬ 
geneous thing; and is made up of Power, Authority, Custom, and 
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PretUga an the one hand, and of the Ideal of Right scattered 
thinly throogh its continnoas web in golden seams, on the other. 
It consists not in Might alone, not yet in the abstract ideal of 
Bight alone, but in the happy artistic commingling of both; and 
has, besides, this peculiarity, that at any one time it always con> 
tains more of the Ideal than the strict balance of powers and 
functions in Society would justify; and further that this surplus 
of the Ideal to the good, as it were, continually inereates, in pro* 
portion as Mankind itself advances. It is a slowly and stea£ly 
accnmulating deposit, as I have said, won by Civilisation on the 
credit side of the Ideal; and not an unlimited bank account on 
which Humanity can draw, in current moral coin, at any or at 
all times. This, at any rate, was Shakspeare’s concefrtion of 
Social Justice, as I have elsewhere had occasion to insist, and is 
distinctly enunciated by him in TroUue and Crestida in the pas¬ 
sage beginning with " Take but degree away, and hark, what 
discoid follows,” &c., and summed up in his memorable aphor¬ 
ism that “ it is between the endless jar of Bight and Wrong (or, 
in other words, of Alight and the abstract ideal of Bight), that 
Justice resides.” 

Now this is my own conception of Social Justice; and one, too, 
which all my studifis of History ' and Civilisation confirm. I lay 
stress on it here on account of its immense importance to my 
argument; for if true, it must modify the entire complexion of 
Modern Politics, which since the time of Bousseau and the French 
» Bevolution have been over-tempted by the forbidden apple of 
abstract Liberty and Equality which ho flung into the arena, and 
have drawn on this fetish more than the laws of Evolution, 
whether of Nature or of Human Nature, can justify or redeem. 
Until, then, the Socialists can overturn this, as I believe, true 
conception of Social Justice, their schemes must be but so much 
wind and foam; and the world may, except by some subterranean 
Bevolution, repose peacefully on its old foundations. 

And now let ns see in detail the series of dodges, subterfuges, 
and false trails by which the Socialists have sought to undermine 
and dismantle this stronghold of Human Evolution, and the Social 
Justice that is founded on it; as well as the essential elements 
both of Nature and of Human Nature which they have been obliged 
to cut bodily out of the problem in the process. 

Their first movement is one of general strategy, as I intimated 
at the outset, and consists in their attempt to cut out at a stroke 
all the great efficient factors of Civilisation—War, Beligion, liaw. 
Government, Political Institutions, and Scientific Knowledge in 
general—as it they were but appendages or surplusage; and to 
(1) For the dstailt lee my volume on Cieilitatiim oad I’rofrcM. 
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figure^ namely that of a pare Economic or Indostriai Eroh^n 
which they have cunningly slipped into its {dace: the object of 
the move being, to identify this purely economic evolution with 
general Human Evolution, and particularly with' the evolution of 
the industrial conditions of the great masses of Working Men: 
as if these latter lad been all along the efficient, active factors in 
Human Evolution, instead of its auxiliary and dependent ally 
and supplement. Now, although no one believes more firmly 
than myself that the expansion and eluvation of the great masses 
of men is the end and aim of all human evolution (without 
which, indeed, it would be a ghastly farce and failure), or has 
worked more strenuously (in my books) to get this recognised, the 
idea that either manual labour in itself, or the eiforhi of the 
labourers, has been the dominant active factor in human progress, 
is as absurd as if one should draw out the stomach and entrails of 
a man, and because these are essential factors in working up the 
fuel for his mere antnial existence, declare them to be tiie most 
important and immediate factors in his menial progress and de¬ 
velopment as well; as if. in short. ]hlan. like the worm, were but 
an elongated gut, and bis evolution and development ran on the 
same or parallel lines as the worm’s. 

But the Socialists have a second and more iin|Hirtant object in 
selecting this mere economic or industrial evolution of the Work¬ 
ing Classes as the active germ in human evolution. It is to make 
it appear plausible that the manual workers of the world, being 
the great masses of the world as well as its imme«liate feeders, 
ought by some kind of inherent or abstract justice to be its 
governors, directors, and administrators also; and should seixe 
the reins from the hands of the great Htatesmen, Inventors, 
Scientists, and Captains of Industry who have hitherto, as their 
leaders, selected and assigned them their tasks,—and as soon as 
opportunity offers, drive the coach themselves. 

Now if the Socialists could only feel sure that they could 
succeed in establishing the two above prupositbns—firstly, that 
Human Evolution was practically the same thing as the Indus¬ 
trial or Economic Evolution of the Working Men; and secondly, 
that in this Industrial Evolution, " we the workers, who are the 
authors of all the surplus wealth of the world," &c., have in 
consequence the right to organise, direct, and guide its general 
Human Evolution and development also; all else, they feel con¬ 
vinced, would be plain sailing, and the future of fbcialism would 
be assured. They have, ai^ordingly. spared no pains to fortify 
and entrench these two positions as strongly as possible; and if 
I, the challenger in this debate, have to press them somewhat 
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BQfTariBly aiid eveo hanhly hm, it »IraisB ^ ipmt'iitf tympi^y 
either .iwith the mirkiiig men themaeives or With, their eanae tin- 
deed I go • long way with them myself), but only with the msaiM 
they {oopose to employ to compass it. 

.Now that I am not wrong in saying that the Socialists the 
stxeet comer, t.e. of the school of Id^, wish to identify their 
single wire-drawn thread of Economic or Indostiial Evolntion, 
with the rich and varied complexity of the web of Human 
Evolntion in general, is seen in the fact that the earliest and 
strongest of their leaders in this country, Mr. Hyndman, has 
been careful to pave the troy for it by a book on Industrial 
Evolntion written on these lines; and that others among the 
later leaders have followed him up in this, by writing books to 
justify the various special revolutions and uprisings of the 
Working Classes all along down the course of History. As for 
Mr. Hyndman;—after wiping out all the other elements of the 
problem, and concentrating on its purely industrial aspects; and 
after dwelling lightly on the passage of the masses of mankind 
from Slavery in the Ancient World to Serfdom in the Feudal 
Mediaeval World, and from this ^ain to Labour under Capital¬ 
ism in the Modern World; and after showing further that 
Capitalism, by its exploitation of “the workers who do all the 
work and make all the surplus," has now, from its gross 
injustice, become a bye-word and a hissing; he winds up this 
detruncated exposition of what for him stands for the very 
essence of Human Evolution, by turning round on his simple- 
minded followers and asking them, how much longer they propose 
to stand this sort of thing, and whether the time is not ripe for 
the next and most immediately pressing stage in the evolution 
of mankind to begin here and now; the stage, namely, in which 
they, the workers, shall take over all the instruments of Pro¬ 
duction, Distribution, and Exchange, and share and share alike 
the products among them, with little or no compensation to 
the existing owners. Now it was a fine piece of intellectual 
foppery on the part of Mr. Hyndman to assume that because 
the evolution of the masses from Slavery to Serfdom, and from 
that on to Free Labour under Capitalism, accompanied the 
elevation of the Working Population in the scale of living, that 
therefore they had in each instance toon and earned these 
expanding franchises for themselves, instead of having them 
largely conferred on them. The real truth is, that the peasants, 
labourers, and working classes generally, were lifted on to a 
higher plane at each remove, not so much by improvements in 
their ovm manual labour, or by their own initiative and exer¬ 
tions, os by the sympathetic aid of the great men, their leaders, 
yoii. Lxxxin. n.s. q o 
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Bbo followed the gleam of the Ideal;—^the leaden of the great 
Catholic Chnrch in its earl^ parity and noble devotion to 
Hnmanity; the great Emperon and Kings who (with more per¬ 
sonal and selfish motives, it is true) succeeded them and took 
over from them their work when tiiey had fallen into laxury 
and decadence; the great Philosoifiien, Pcets, and Scientists who 
(going to their graves for the most part in poverty) aided and 
encouraged these again in their work; and the great Inventon 
and Oiganisen who were necesmiy to bring aU this work to 
its successful fruition. These were they who by their brain 
power, moral power, and other aspects of their genius in their 
various walks (always a mere handful of men at most), seized 
the forelock of opportunity when the Material and Social Con¬ 
ditions of the world were ripe and favourable, to make their 
Ideal a reality for the Work^g Glasses of mankind;—and not 
(except in periods of quite righteous unrest and uprising) the 
miscellaneous multitudes at all. 

And this leads me to say a word on the next of the great 
stumbling blocks with which the Socialists are confronted, 
namely the Institution of the Family, which is the main instru¬ 
ment through and by which the Ih^scnt is everywhere indis¬ 
solubly interwoven with the whole Past and with the whole 
Future, in a single continuous and unbroken wt*h or chain of 
Human Evolution. 

Now the reason this institution of the Family is the source of 
so much difficulty, and even woo, to the Socialists is, that it is 
owing to it mainly or alone that Social Evolution cannot orerUap 
the element of Time, and realise itself now and here, as if it 
were some old building w'hich could be torn down to-morrow 
and another erected in its place at a moment's notice; hut, on 
the contrary, has to creep on its petty pace from age to age, 
while not individuals alone, but whole generations of human 
souls, seeking to grasp at the Ideal, have to go to their graves 
with their dreams and hopes and schemes unfulfilled. The 
Socialists are right, therefore, in making much of the grip which 
this institution of the Family has on human life; and accordingly 
have set all their engines and magazines of destruction to work, 
with the view of cutting it out altogether from the complex 
problem of Human Evolution. To effect this, their strategy has 
BO far consisted in two principal direct operations, with some 
subsidiary flank movements, each of which need detain us but 
for a moment. For when once well ventilated, they carry their 
own refutation with them, and can never again be played off with 
the old authority which the teachings of Marx and the early 
Socialists lent to them. 
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The first of the direct attacks in this series of manoenvres was 
to cat out the ordinary conception of the Family, which, as we 
have said, binds together by its multiplex ramifying tendrils all 
the generations of mankind in a single, continuous, evolving 
unity; and to replace it by a succession of isolated Fathers or 
Heads of families only; precisely as if they were the separate 
and independent segments of a tape-worm, each like every other 
in nature and function, and all alike capable of independently 
feeding themselves; and where the families are tucked sway 
and hidden under the paternal overcloak, like those male frogs 
which carry their family eggs under their bellies or on their 
backs, in order that the head of the family should be all in all,— 
a separate, detachable, isolated, independent, individual unit,— 
a kind of social eunuch in short, tom at once from his fellows 
and his family, and from the unbroken web of human evolution 
of w'hich he is an integral part, and having only one single 
recognisable function—the purely industrial, economic one. Now 
the object of this manceuvre of chopping mankind up into 
sei>arate isolated bits, called heads of families, is to furnish the 
Socialists with an object on which they can clap their favourite 
principle of Social Justice, namely “one man, one economic 
value ’’ or rate of pay; in the hope that having reduced man or 
men to such a skeleton-object, they can then stamp this shibboleth 
on every rank, class, condition, and occupation of mankind. This 
position was one which they saw could be easily occupied, and 
moreover without any danger of its being seriously challenged; 
ior had not their opponents of all the old political parties alike— 
primarily those of the Whig, Liberal, and HadicaJ camps, and 
later those of the Tory and Conservative camp as well (who, 
under Bcaconsriuld “ caught the Whigs bathing and stole their 
clothes’’), taught them that “one man, one vote’’ was the 
soundest and most orthodox of universally admitted political 
principles? And if “one man, one vote,” thrust on all men 
alike whether they will or no, and without their making even 
a pnitenco of earning it, can whip the money out of my purse 
by legislation as easily (and almost without my knowing it) as 
if the owners of the votes were the most deft of professional 
pickpockets, why should not the Socialists with equal assurance 
openly announce (what can only amount to the same thing) that 
their motto is “one man, one economic value,”—and so get 
credit for their greater honesty, straightforwardness, and sincerity 
os well? Why not? we can only repeat after them. The 
Socialists themselves, however, did not stop there, but feeling 
apparently that the ground m all this political region where men 
had votes thmst on them without earning them, sounded (from 

u (I 3 
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their standpoint of ideal Social Jnstice) rather hollow, they pressed 
rafadly onwards and over it to entrench themselves in what 
they imagined to be a more secore, because a more sacredly- 
guarded position; and one, too, which would give them a much 
higher authority and excuse for nailing a universal equality, both 
political and economic, on the backs of aO mankind, and securely 
fixing it there. 

Now, this new position was stolen from Christianity; not 
because the earliest Christians held all things in common, but 
because for the first time in the history of the world, among 
Western nations at least, a doctrine of ideal Human Equality— 
ixilitical, economic, and social—had been let down from above 
in its full completeness and purity, and had been clapped on 
the backs of all mankind alike; thus guaranteeing, in principle 
at least, an absolute equality of goods, privileges, rights, authori¬ 
ties, and powers to each individual, in virtue of their being all 
alike and equally, in the sight of God, the sons of Adam. This 
the Socialists snatched at, while ignoring the other express injunc¬ 
tion of the Founder of Christianity, to “ give unto Ctesar the 
things that are Ctesar’s, and unto the things that are God's,” 
as being unsuited to their purposes; and then coolly and quietly 
proceeded to entrench themselves on those other cluiisi's of 
the sacred text bearing on general human equality; holding 
them out meanwhile, like a white flag of truce, to deceive 
their symixithisers in the opposite camp, who comprised not 
only the si)ecially Christian exmtingent, but the whole race 
of party imliamentary politicians of every shade, who (now 
that each man had his vote) were obliged to play to the same 
miscellaneous multitude whom the Socialists were trying to 
attract. This white flag gave the Socialists time to mature 
their plans for those further operations on the enemy which 
we shall presently see; but in the meantime I may, perhaps, be 
permitted without wearying the reader to make a general 
observation or two on the points I have just raised. 

The first is, that this postage-stamp conception of Social 
Justice, this universal cqwAity of rights of every kind—political, 
economic, and social—to be stock on the backs of each unit of 
a creature like Man, has all along had to bo safeguarded and modi¬ 
fied not only by the Church itself, but by the common sense of 
mankind in general. This has been done, in Christian communi¬ 
ties at least, by a division between the Temporal and Spiritual 
Powers;—the purity of the abstract ideal of equality being in 
the keeping of the Church, while the inequalities of men and of 
the functions they perform in the rough but necessary work of 
the world, were relegated to the Temporal Power;—the only 
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diqnte bemg (m to which of these powien should be supreme 
over the othor, tiie Chuzch or the State; the Church, in the 
Middle AgM especially, when the dispute had reached white 
heat, claiming that she was the Sun, and the State only the 
Mbon—a position, however, which the modem world has almost 
entirely reversed in favour of the State. But when the State 
at last took over from the Church this abstract ideal of Human 
Equality, which since the time of Bonssean and the French 
Be volution it has finally decided to do, it little realised what 
the consequences would be. For although an excellent principle 
for the start, by giving all men alike an equal chance and oppor¬ 
tunity : and although entirely appropriate, no doubt, for the final 
goal of Humanity when men and women shall be as the angels 
in Heaven; it is at once impotent and impossible for the running 
—for the race of life itself. Now this, which ought to be the 
veriest political platitude, although I shall be condemned as a 
heretic for saying it, is ignored more or less by all the existing 
political parties, as well as entirely by the Socialists; so that I 
must emphasise the fact that at any period short of the mil¬ 
lennium, Human Life is and must be essentially a race between 
the individuals of each tribe and nation of which it is composed, 
and one, too, in which however equal the start, there must be 
at least some inequality at the finish—else what motive can there 
bo, but bare animal existence, for playing the game of life at all? 

Besides, if wo consider it, all the passions and active powers 
of Man can live and breathe only in an atmosphere of potential 
inequality; the hope and prospt'ct of it is their very life; and 
until men are mentally emasculated, it must continue to be so. 
But this doctrine of Social Justice of the Socialists, whereby an 
absolute equality not only of political rights but of economic 
rights as well (as seen in equal rates of pay), should be prac¬ 
tically guaranteed them from the start to the finish of their 
career, would be as absurd as an absolute, instead of the ordinary 
graduated, handicap in a race, and would bring them all in at 
the winning )x>8t at once; so that not even a shilling bet would 
bo given or taken on the event! And for a being like Man, 
whoso life everyw'here and everj’when (until death rodnees all 
alike to a common equality of dust) is a struggle as much for 
inequality in wealth, insition, power, glory, or good name, for 
those who arc already on an equality, as it is for equality in 
those who are down in the ranks, and have their spurs still to 
win;—this doctrine would. I repeat, if forced on the world by 
Bociolism, whether by revolution or by more brute numbers of 
votes, not only drive him into imbecility or suidde, but would 
quench that very Tdeal which it is the professed object of the 



Sooiyiilta to keep aglow. Appaq^iiaie fnr^ lotua-eatera in the 
lalee of the Blest, or for the go& who at nippmg their nectar 
on Olympna, and for whom sleep, rest, and the indulgence of 
the passions are, when all material wants are provided for, the 
natural end and aim of existence, it would drug to death^a 
being like Man, who has to make his way through life by the 
sweat of his brain or brow. Besides, what does Social Justice 
by its very nature involve but the existence of unequal indivi¬ 
duals and conditions of life between whom it has to adjudicate, 
and between whom it can alone find its sphere of exercise; so 
that to cut out of the {uoblem of human life practically all 
inequalities of fortune, merit, or desert, as expressed in the 
simple and universally recognised scale of rank, honour, or 
money, would be tantamount to cutting out Justice itself. 

Now, tiiis doctrine of abstract Economic and Social Equality, 
with all it involves, was, as we have seen, filched and appro¬ 
priated by the Socialists from that very Christianity every one 
of whose central doctrines they repudiate; their leaders, and the 
street-comer men, from Marx down to the pn'sent time, openly 
avowing their disbelief in Christianity and in all its ways and 
works; most of them being Agnostics, if not avowed Atheists. 
The consequence is, that being themstdves aware of this dis¬ 
crepancy between their beliefs and the arguments drawn from 
Christianity with which they support their doctrines, they are 
obliged for very decency to look elsewhere for their proofs; and 
to underprop this, to them, rotten piece of masonry by a more 
ingenious and, as they believe, a really strictly scientific 
economic doctrine, pure and simple, namely that of “ average 
labour time,” of which, from its great imiMrtance in their scheme, 
I am now obliged to say a word. 

This curious doctrine, then, of average labour time, elaborated 
by Marx, proceeds on the assumption that the labours of the 
Scientists, the Inventors, and the Organisers of all the great in¬ 
dustries of the world (whom he carefully keeps out of sight 
all through his work on ” Capital ”), are to bo paid on a level of 
practical if not absolute equality with those of the navvies, the 
coal-heavers, the miners, the stokers, the engine-drivers, the 
pickers up of broken threads in cotton or woollen mills, the drivers 
of vans and milk carts, and the multitudinous swarms of skilled 
and unskilled labourers everywhere—provided alwajrs that the 
latter do each his work honestly and in a fair " average time,” 
without loitering by the w.<iy, or making things that nobody wants; 
precisely as if all men were as equal in power and ability as the 
homogeneous sections of a worm. Now this doctrine, like tho 
"ca* canny” principle of some modem Trade-Unionists, is a 
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gifeateat amonnt of wealth by the ■horteBt'wiqr, thioiigh imentiaa 
and disooveiy, hot on those who get at it by the longest way, 
thzongh ordinary mannal labonr, and in the longest time. Now 
I jnotest that when a doctrine comes to this pass (and with econo¬ 
mic justice, too, of all things, as its pofrased guiding joindide) 
that it would recompense the average dullard, not only on the same 
scale as the alert and skilful in the same line of work, but as the 
** great men " in every line of work; and when this rotten prop is 
used for the express purpose of buttressing up the central prin¬ 
ciple in their scheme for the reorganisation of society, namely the 
taldi^ over by the Working Men of all the instruments of Produc¬ 
tion, Distribution, and Exchange, the products of which are to 
be ladled out from common storehouses, on the principle of share 
and share alike, to all persons whatever who are doing an average 
amount of work of any kind at all;—I protest, that so monstrous an 
inversion of all human reason, of all Evolution and Histoiy; so 
deliberate a dagger stab into the very heart of progress and civil¬ 
isation itself, must, until men have lost their reason, put it out of 
court everywhere, covered with ridicule and contempt. For if 
just and true now, it ought to have been true from the beginnings 
of recorded history; for the hewers of wood and drawers of water 
have always been with us. And that this is precisely what the 
Socialists do think, or profess to believe, is seen in this—^that there 
is scarcely a rebellion of the Working Men, scarcely a ridng of 
slaves in antiquity, of peasants and serfs in the Middle Ages in 
Europe or England, or of the negroes and inferior or more back¬ 
ward races everywhere, of which the Socialist leaders have not 
been the apologists; or of which one or other of them has not 


written a pamphlet or a book in its express justification. Not that 
they are not right in their justification of these uprisings and re¬ 
bellions as specific acts ad hoc ; personally I think they are; for 
human decency and the Ideal alike demanded them, when neces¬ 
sary evolutionary reforms were being too long delayed. That is 
not my point; but it is this, that the peculiar grievance of the 
Socialists with the world is, that it did not allow these rebels to be 


permanently successful in overturning society in the interests of 
the proletariate, even when, as in the case of the French Bevolu- 
tion, the whole country and even the "rump” of the old Con¬ 
vention, as well as the merabers of the Directory themselves, vae 
secretly relieved when Napoleon with his iron hand swept away 
the anarchy, corruption, and confusion which the Constitution of 
the Bovolution had inflicted on France. For had these revolu¬ 
tions and uprisings proved successful, the Social Evolution of 
mankind would have proceeded, like the politics of the South 
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Anmrinnn Bepablics, OD the {sineiple of Bevolotion erected per¬ 
manently into a first principle of Gk)vemment, and not by normal 
evolution at all. And with what further result? This, namely, 
and it were well for the Socialists to consider it, as it follows by 
a logical necessity out of their own doctrinethat whenever the 
lowermost stratum of ditchers and delvers feel that the time is 
ripe for them (on the principle that " we the workers do it all," 
&e.) to put all those who have raised themselves to emi^oymcnts 
not requiring actual mannal labour, into their proper places again 
(>.e. on a dead level of economic and social equality with them¬ 
selves), they have as strong authority for their action as that con¬ 
ferred by any of the ordinary laws of the State. EvenBobespierre 
and his associates restricted their " Liberty and Equality " to 
men’s purely political rights, and left their economic inequalities, 
or opportunities for inequality, as before,—except in the case of 
the expropriated Landlords and the Church. But the Socialists 
who, like the " sea-green incorruptible” hinirndf. affect to regard 
their own lo\’e for the abstract Ideal as conferring on them some 
more vague elevated distinction than that to which more practical 
idealists who have had to pitch their keynote and attune their 
actions to a much lower strain, can lay claim, would clap their 
rod cap of equality on men’s economic goods as well, but without 
the excuse which Bobespierre had in the glorious vision which for 
the first time in history the teachings of Bonsscan seemed to have 
brought within the possibility of actual realisation. But that a 
century aftemards, another generation of Utopians should arista, 
and with this century of experience at their back, would seek to 
top this red cap of political equality by the added one of enforced 
economic equality also, and by such a tissue of intellectual absunli- 
ties, too, as we have seen;—this is indeed one of the strangest and 
wildest of dreams. And yet I am bound to admit that the deplor¬ 
able condition of so many able and willing working men, with 
no work to do, in nearly every country of the world, will justify 
almost any attcmirt, however chimerical and desperate, to alter it. 
But here, again, I would point out (and on this I lay much 
stress) that this condition of things has arisen and grown to its 
present height, not from Capitalism as such, as the Socialists 
imagine, much as it has to answer for, but from that most deadly, 
hopeless, and even damnable doctrine of “ laissez-faire," which 
all political parties alike, hypnotised into it by the teachings of 
Bousseau and Adam Smith, have openly nursed and encouraged. 

But space compels me to stop here; what I have to say on the 
Fabian reconstrn^ion of society must be loft to a future article. 

John Beattir Cboxibb. 
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Thb late Mr. Oacar Wilde told me that ho once aaked Ouida 
what she herself considered the especially strong point in her 
own work and the chief secret of its success. The lady’s answer 
may have been a joke, but it had much conviction and some point 
in it:— “I am the only living English writer,” she said, “ who 
knows how two Dukes talk when they are by tiiemselves.” 

It is an old tale that belief in oneself compels popular sympathy 
—sympathy which can become a furore of popularity if the self- 
confidence is suflScicntly loud and fervent. No man ever did a 
worse (financial) service to a novelist than Guy de Maupassant’s 
great master, who taught him diflidence, doubt, self-examination, 
and the tiresome trick of “ polishing and refining his work till 
there was nothing left of a good omelette except the shape and 
some sugar.” Ouida, on the contrary, from beginning to end of 
her literary career, allowed her fervent beliefs to overflow every 
conceivable boundary of literary good taste, ordinary good 
manners, decency, reason, and common-sense, and a dozen of her 
books made gigantic fortunes, and were probably at one time 
the most popular English books in the world. 

But I love Ouida’s stories; sharing my taste with the 
late Lord Lytton, and with a famous northern iron¬ 
master, who says that for years past ho has never read any 
other author; and though I am compelled to note their 
ainq against literature and manners. I will not allow them 
without protest to bo pitched into the literary rubbish 
cart which is carrying away so much nineteenth-century 
literature to oblivion. Mostly one has no time novradays to 
analyse reasons for liking this book or that play. Serious work 
must, of course, bo treated seriously; there are novels and plays, 
ancient and modern, which everyone instinctively recognises as 
“great” work, regarding which baste, light laughter, "skip¬ 
ping,” and immediate forgetfulness are a gross artistic offence; 
but when I see a butterfly sitting on a rose, and stop for a moment 
to look at it with a little thrill of pleasure, I do not want to cut 
open the butterfly and pick the rose to pieces to see why it is 
that they have pleased me. Likewise I forget their existence a 
moment later, and am not in the least ashamed of doing so. 
Just now and then, however, it is interesting to ask oneself why 
on evening spent at a musical comedy or with an ephemeral novel 
has given one a little momentary pleasure. 
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A few words first about Onida—Mademoiselle Louise de la 
Bamde—herself. Born at Bury St. Edmunds in the eaily part 
of 1689, she began to write stories in her teens; and, like a good 
many imaginatiTe young girls, wrote some very {sretty work 
which met with a full measure of success. A story which she 
sent to a " Service ” magazine when she was sixteen or seventeen 
was accepted, and Ouida may have deduced from this that she 
had found her public among her own favourite guardsmen and 
other military folk. Messrs. Chapman and Hall gave Ouida her 
first commission independently of this magazine, I believe, and 
it was an immediate success. Mademoiselle de la Bam4e—the 
“ de la ’’ was, it is to be feared, a picturesque addition of her own 
to the name of her father, who was plain Louis Rain^e—declined 
resolutely, however, to speak of her childhood, and, indeed, loathed 
all personal sketches of famous folk. “ The inten-iewer,” she said 
once, “ is the vilest spawn of the most ill-bred age that the world 
has ever seen.” M. Bamde was apparently an educated man; 
daring his daughter’s daily walks with him in Paris ho talked 
mathematics to her steadily; but a family friend hints to me that 
he may have gambled somewhat fn>ely, and that as u result 
Louise and her mother were not well off when they came back 
to London. Ouida’s knowledge of Paris gambling hells was ci'r- 
tainly extensive if somewhat peculiar. 

The young lady and her mother jKissed, however, some very 
pleasant years in London in tho ’sixties, thi‘ir friends including 
Longfellow, Sir Richard and Lady Burton, Lord Glonesk, Tom 
Taylor, Whyte Melville, Sergeant Ballantinc, Mrs. Tennant 
(mother of Lady Stanley, and a cousin of Hamilton Aide, at 
whose house in Richmond Terrace*. Ouida was very popular), and 
George Lawrence (“Guy Livingstone’’), who had just ctuiie 
with a rush into public notice, and who exercised a great and 
lasting and most unfortunate influence on the young writer. He 
was, of course, the legitimate successor of the Fumily Herald 
stories with which she had spent her youth. fdralhnune, 
Chandos, and Under Two Flags had all appeared before the end 
of the ’sixties, and the new novelist was a very famous and 
wealthy young person by that time, much admind and flattered 
by all visitors to her receptions at the Langham Hotel. Then, in 
tho early ’seventies, she moved to Florence, where one may still 
hear scores of stories about her wonderful fashion of living. The 
stories are all common property by this time, but in good truth 
the spectacle of this lady taking her daily drive through the streets 
in an orange-coloured dross with a mantilla of block lace, her 
carriage lined with turquoise-blue leather, was one of which no 
one could exaggerate the absurdity. Lady Paget, who bus one 



of the modt famoos, and inoampaiably the most lovdy vQla in 
Fktrenoe, and whose late husband was thmi English Ambassador 
in Borne, introdnoed Ouida to Queen Margherita, and I fant^ 
most friends of the lady agree that this period of her life was 
supremely happy. Social quarrels were probably no less nume¬ 
rous then in the little Anglo-Italian colony of Florence than they 
are to-day, but I should imagine from the numerous stories which 
one hears that Ouida at this time was one of the best pleased as 
she certainly was one of the richest women in Italy. For a time, 
as I understand from an old and intimate friend, she was very 
sod, owing to a love affair with an Italian gentleman, whose 
indifference to her was, she believed, due to the plots and ill- 
natured stories of various rivals; and it was after this unhapj^ 
episode that she plunged into extravagant living there, and 
untangled herself with the very doubtful set of semi-aristocratic 
scamps who ruled Florence in those days, headed by a famous 
English peeress, who is described very minutely in In a Winter 
City. But, really, if one were numbered among the most grot¬ 
esque and most severely chastised villains of that story, one 
would pardon all things for the sake of its lovingly-drawn pictures 
of the most enchanting city in Europe. 

The story narrated in the Daily Mail of Ouida's subsequent 
poverty and misery at Lucca and Viareggio is so recent a matter, 
and aroused so much “feeling" between those who told it and 
those who contradicted it, that it would be foolish to discuss the 
matter hero. My own private—and perfectly worthless—view of 
the matter (shared, I fancy, by several other visitors to the 
neighbourhood) is that the tolcs of the poor lady’s unhappy life 
during her final years were in no way exaggerated, and were, 
moreover, a perfectly inevitable rrault of her own helplessly un¬ 
businesslike habits; but that she did not feel this poverty very 
keenly, nor even quite realise it. Her ecstatic love of Italian 
warmth, scent, idleness, and freedom were very real. “ Ouida’s 
real sympathies," one of her friends wrote to me recently, “ were 
with the agricultural class; she thought she had sympathy with 
the youths (wholly mjrthical or imagined) of the aristocracy, but 
in reality it was with the hedger and ditcher that she had a 
true bond; field-labour and dogs became latterly her absorbing 
interests, and the more she got near to the soil the more she 
seemed to repudiate her social views of earlier life. A curious 
sidelight on this may be found in the fact that she spoke Italian 
patois admirably, and ordinary Italian only fairly, whilst her 
ignorance of French was almost inconceivable, as I was able 
to gather from the proofs of her books which she used to send me 
to look through." Moreover (if, in concluding this painful part 
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of her Btoiy, one may hint nidi a thing without bnitality) 
ni ghta passed out of doors at Visreggio are not quite the same 
thing as nights spent on a bench on the Thames Embankment; 
snch wanderings and abstention from food were not, so far as I 
conld ever understand the kical reports, altogether compulsory; 
and the whole {ucture, sorrowful as it, at course, must be, is not 
a very uncommon one in the literary and artistic world. I am 
afraid it has many thousands of replicas in Europe with the 
exception of one detail—with the exception, that is to say, of the 
thirty-odd years of radiant and continuous prosperity which pre¬ 
ceded it. 

And now to pass on to Ouida’s work. Was the mass of it 
on the whole good or bad? Is there the remotest chance that 
any of it will live? Can any effect of it be traced in the litera¬ 
ture, morals, or daily life of the present century? 

In answering these questions I must ]>rotest against a 
long and able argument put forward by the Daily Telegraph 
in its brilliant account of Ouida’s life and work. There were two 
Ouidas, says the Daily Telegraph writer with jicrfect truth, one 
the facile story-teller, whose bold, bad heroes were designed to 
hit a popular taste educated by "Guy Livingstone '*; the other 
the authoress of A Dog of Flanders, a genuine artist with a keen 
and even poetical sense of the beautiful in nature, a strong and 
genuine sympathy with peasant life, and a passionate f(H.>ling for 
the pathos and tragedy of the human lot. Iteproach lies, added 
the writer, with the common herd of critics who had no eye 
for anything but the extravagances, and failed to perceive the 
genius beneath them. 

Ah! yes; but one knows so well thosi; artists with the dual 
personality! The w'orld is littered with their forgotten graves; 
the tears shall never be dried of men and women who have 
learnt evil from these teachers whose lessons have glowed and 
lived and fructified because for a moment their writing has showed 
some reflection from the higher life; while because of that reflec¬ 
tion which here and there shone on them, making critical minds 
hesitate to condemn, all the world is the worse for the teacher 
having lived. I know stories of Ouida’s—brief talcs, for instance, 
such as Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and the child-book, lUnibi 
—which arc exquisite morsels of faith and purity and 
honour, and withal intensely dramatic stories which might thrill 
everyone and bring no shadow of harm to man, woman, or child. 
But when yon have enumerated snch works, and addcil to them 
even such a gem among innocent love stories as “ Two Little 
Wooden Shoos,” what does it all amount to if the author sits 
down and writes Strathmore, Chandos, Under Two Flags, and 
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Motiu; and tot thousand peoide read each these for every 
one who reads Bimbi? Is Zola’s life-work judged by Nam and 
La Terre or by Le Site? The pages neither of Tub Fobt- 
moBTLV Bbvibw nw of life are long enough to write two articles 
about one nuuu; you must consider him as one entity; and if he 
has abandoned the field of art in order to walk about in a pig-sty 
and make money by feeding and breeding pigs, I do not see how 
you can blame the critics for judging him as a pig-breeder instead 
of as an artist. 

A very great English critic said to me once that Ouida could 
describe a gentleman more vividly than any writer he knew. 
That is, in truth, what a poetical critic of Ouida’s in the West- 
minster Gazette described as “ A grain of golden corn within a 
heap of dust and scourings from the human soul ”; that, and 
the further fact that her books nearly all have a thoroughly we!I- 
])Ianned, dramatic story, whose incidents and end would hold 
the attention of the most jaded novel-reader. Ouida, however, 
like another writer who might in some respects be c^ed her 
pupU, Miss Marie Corelli, might not, and dared not, make use 
of her higher powers. Such writers are instinctively aware that 
the public, which is intensely conservative in its veneration for 
all really existing institutions, good and bad alike, would not 
permit them to ridicule or insult any portion of real life. Accord¬ 
ingly they devise a social world of their own, half persuade their 
public to believe in its existence, and then tell the most blood¬ 
curdling stories about its misdeeds. A harmless proceeding in 
itself. The tellers of fairy tales do the same thing, merely present¬ 
ing their imaginary villains as hobgoblins in a dark wood instead 
of as marchionesses in the ” smart set ” ; and I am sure that on 
examination the brains of Hans Andersen, Miss Marie Corelli, 
and Ouida would be found to be very similar. The essential 
difference between them is a very unfortunate one, that whereas 
the first and second writers have a very strict code of extremely 
sound morality, and never permit the slightest lapse from it on 
the part of their quaint puppets without flogging the offender 
heartily, and calling him names till the rafters ring, Ouida held 
frankly that this would not pay; and she tried aiXK>rdingly to 
ro|Hesent men and women who are living in a sink of vice, and 
sharing to the full in all its sins, as honoimible, brave, and 
entirely admirable and gallant gentlefolk. 

One hopes and believes that Mademoiselle de la Bamde was 
on the whole fairly contented during the last few years of her 
life when she had settled down with her dogs among her Italian 
peasant friends; but she had outbursts of very great bitterness 
against the English public, when she believed, with or without 
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raaaon, thftt they had foigotteoi her ^RMrk. She «u Ihe leait 
goanelBomB of peraons in private: her publishen, Chatto and 
Windne, never had one void of diqinte with her in her life; but 
now and again in later years her ^thering wrath against neglect¬ 
ful friends and readers came to a head in some furiously denun-> 
ciatoiy novel, which I am afraid very few people read. Once, 
however, daring the last fifteen years the old flame of genius 
and the sunshine of success flared out again. 1 was abroad 
during the year when The Masserenea was published; the fame 
of it reached me in Brittany, and pursued me to Paris and 
through Germany and Switzerland, where finally someone lent 
me a copy. It was accepted evctywherc, I was told, as a faithful 
picture of London society; and the book was in truth written 
with a marvellous vivacity and air of conviction, its plot being 
as well constructed and exciting as anjrthing WTitteu in its decade. 
Absurd as the statement may sound, I am not at all suiv that 
its hero, the millionaire William Massereue, was nut acco]>ted 
by some very sober French readers and critics as an acemate 
and carefully drawn type of the men at the back of the .lumcson 
raid! “One can sec from your great novelist Oiiida's last 
story,” said a famous iwrsonage to me in Germany suiue time 
before the war, " that j'^our corrupt English society nil! drag you 
into war.” It was in vain that I ^minted out that Oiiidii hud not 
been to England for years, and knew as much about its society 
as my comiianion know of South Sea Island etiquette. ” She 
goes everywhere,” 1 was assured, “and knows Mayfair, the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and the Anglo-American eulonii^s of Italy 
as well as she know's her own Tuscan garden.” The assurance, 
which was rejxiatcd to me several times cLsewhcre, was, if one 
comes to think of it, a great compliineiit to the iniagiiiutinn and 
command of language of a solitary and forgotten lady hidden 
away for long years in a remote Italian village. 

I wish it w'cre reasonable, in considering siich a carcsT us 
Onida’s, to attach some larger value to her love for animals, her 
sympathetic WTiting about them, and the fine work which she 
did in protesting everywhere and always against cruelty to them; 
but surely the bumble critic of a great writer must criticise the 
latter’s work as literature, not commend it according to how far 
it has lessened bull-fighting or rabbit-snaring. Moreover, in 
humanitarian work of this latter .sert accuracy is of some trifling 
importance; and even among‘.ifld:outdoor life which she loved 
and the few sports which''she approved, Ouida’s inaccuracy was 
ludicrous. The late Mr.'Frederick Chapman gave mo once a 
most comic narrative of his attempt ^.persuade Ouida to correct 
a few score of the more glaring Vrrors in s hook which his firm 
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would have no anbh ridiouloaa meddling with her natiatiTe. It 
trees were not green round an old Northomberluid castle in mid- 
Maroh, well, they ought to be, for die simple reason that certain 
events in her stmy must happen in mid-March, and for inctorial 
purposes the old grey castle must then be surrounded with green 
trees. And her heroes should shoot pheasants in June as often as 
they pleased, while a famous statesman should ask a party of crack 
shots to stay with him for a week for some rabbit-shooting when¬ 
ever the fancy struck him. It is stated, I cannot say with what 
truth, that Ouida was the originator of the famous phrase which 
describes how the “crack of the rifle” may be heard on the 
moors on August 12th; and her notion of the flowers which grow 
during two-thirds of the year in a Belgian cottage garden has 
probably amused a good many readers of Tieo Little Wooden 
Shoes. Yet what botanist would resent such an outrage to his 
feelings with more than a passing smile while he reads of Bebdo 
tieing up the moss-rose for her lover, and watching for him in 
the old Brussels streets? 

The life of Ouida holds one of the oldest and most serious 
lessons which it is {xissiblo to present to a young writer. One 
would not ask him to contemplate the painful result of financial 
extravagance, as some worthy and practical moralist suggested 
recently :—Good Heavens I Fancy if wc all made large regular in¬ 
comes and invested a judidous ix>rtion of them yearly in railway 
stocks and Consols! What a dreadful place the world would be I 
The point is tliat Ouida had a very definite choice given her 
betwetni making a fortune and being an artist. Her publishers 
told her that the Strathmore type of work had “caught on “ ; her 
conscience pointed elsewhere, telling her, as it tells every artist 
on earth, “This is the way, walk ye in it,” and that heaven 
itself may not be able to mitigate the consequences even of one 
single backsliding. Circumstances—publishers, reviewers, an 
uxjxjctant public, and such-like goads, each infinitely petty in itself 
—drive you headlong down the steep path to where the idle flowers 
grow, and pigs placidly eat ocoms, and yokels drink and sing and 
offer yon much beer to tt'll them funny stories. But if you go 
down you will never agiiin climb the mountain side. 

Edwabd H. Cooper. 



THE BRITISH REPLY TO GERMANY'S 
DREADNOUGHTS. 


Thb story goes that some three hundred years ago a game of 
bowls was being played on Plymouth Hoe by Lord Howard of 
Effingham, Drake, and other great sea captains of the Eliza¬ 
bethan period, when news was brought them by Captain 
Fleming, fresh in from the sea, and all impatience and anxiety, 
that he had sighted the Spanish Armada, King Philip’s holy 
crusade against heretic England, off the Lizard, heading up 
Channel. Lord Howard would have put to sea in all haste, but 
Drake was in no hurry. “ There’s plenty of time to win this 
game and to thrash the Sjyaniards after,” he cried, and the game 
proceeded. The authenticity of this tale has been questioned, but 
Sir John Knox Laughton regards it as ” apparently well founded," 
and every Englishman will thank him for this good saying. But 
if the narrative be not true, its survival is all the more suggestive, 
for the legend—if legend it be—would not have come down from 
generation to generation had it not been treasured for its revela¬ 
tion of a predominant trait in the character of the British people 
—an objection to being dragooned into a condition of panic. 
Drake and his companions were disporting themselves on the 
Hoe when a greater fleet than theirs was already off the coast, 
an armada with the Cross as its emblem and fir^ with a ficn-c 
religious zeal. England had no Two Power Standard Fleet then; 
indeed, the Spaniards had seventy-nine more ships off the Lizanl 
than the English could put to sea, and there was a great army 
of invasion at Dunkerque, under tho Duke of Parma, ready to 
cross to Margate. Yet these splendid seamen wont on with tocir 
game of bowls. This is the spirit that has made the Empire— 
a spirit of courageous self-reliance and of calm doggedness. 

England was going about her business a few weeks ago in 
quiet confidence when the Captain Fleming of to-day—the Chair¬ 
man of the Navy League, with the attendant landsmen, who 
compose his committee, all impatience and anxiety—rushed on 
the scene with a manifesto—great are the uses of printers’ ink 
and its cheapness places it hommand of all I " The time 
has come,” the manife^ began—on^the reader at once thought 
of the walrus in Alice M Wonderland, who remarked to tho car¬ 
penter, " Tho time fiaa come to talk of many things.” But the 
Navy League’s mission was specific and definite; “the time has 
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come for the Mavy League ” (not, it may be noted, the duly con- 
stitated Board of Admiralty) “ to consider very seriously what 
action shall be taken in England when the new German Navy 
Act becomes law." Drake would have fared badly at the hands 
of these over-anxious, ovcr-xealous landsmen had he bad to deal 
vdth the present situation. Had they gone to him, be would 
have immediately asked the exact cause of danger. 

“ 'Whjrl ifm't you, you erf oU persons, know,” the Navy Xieagua's spokes- 
man would reply, " tlut Germany is talking oi building more ^pa." 

” Obi inde^," the Elixabethun admiral would respoiid, “ well, since the 
British battleship strength is ubous two to one and tlie armoured cruiser 
strength more than three to one against Germany ooootding to your own 
showing and including the German Dreadnoughts which ore building (“ Navy 
League Year-Book,” October 10th, 1907, page 140), you need nut come 
interfering with my game of bowls now; it will be time enough to worry 
when you have something more than ^ps on paper with which to try to 
frighten me.” 

” Now, if you please, gentlemen," he would odd, turning to his com¬ 
panions, ” we will go on wiGi our game; when the proper time comes, when 
these German ships are begun, then we will deliver our counter-stroke." 

Thus the iutorview on Plymouth Hoe would end, and the 
Navy League’s little deputation in hot haste would take special 
train back to London. With all their cxix'riencc of sea affairs 
luid international (mlitics, they would forthwith prepare a 
manifesto dtmouncing Drake, and possibly suggesting that he 
should be " hanged at his own yardarm,” protesting their deter¬ 
mination not to be " beaten back by quibbles," and calling for 
tho immediate laying down (to quote the recent manifesto) of 
■‘six Dreadnoughts of 20,000 tons and two Invincibles of 20,000 
tons.” They would print off a number of copies and send them 
round to ail the newspapers—not forgetting the halfpenny Press 
—with tearfully }.utriotic appeals for insertion, and they would 
begin an agitation at the expense of the poor taxpayers. Tho 
burdened Englishman would be warned not to put bia trust in 
or be "beaten back by the quibbles" of such a trifler as Sir 
Francis Drake—represented to-<lay by Admu'al of the Fleet Sir 
John Fisher, Vice-Admiral Sir William May, llear-Admiral Sir 
Honry Jackson, and Bear-Admiral A. J. Winsloc, the Sea Lords 
—but to look solely to the landsmen who govern the Navy 
League for inspinition and information as to the proper strength 
and organisation of the British naval defences. 

Thanks to the Press, six men well distributed in little rooms 
in Fleet Street and its purlieus can create a raging, tearing agita¬ 
tion against the Admiralty, and if the good offioes can be secured 
of two or three retired admirals—admirals who have served 
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their day aod generation and are out of touch of sea i^aire— 
preBure can te put on members of Parliament, eo^eticated 
etatigtioe and half-truths can be produoed, and the canqpaign is 
a Bucoess. If Drake had bred in these da^ and had gone on 
with his game of bowls, in face of these paper ships of Germany, 
he would have been '*bounce*’ from bis quuterdeck by me 
Navy League and its friends. If some modem newspaper 
strategists had lived a hundred years ago. Nelson would never 
have had an opportunity ot winning the battle of Trafalgar, tat 
an agitation for his recall would have been raised, and no doubt 
successfully, when he sailed away to the West Indies after 
Villenenve, leaving the Channel open. If there had bi*en an Im¬ 
perial Maritime League—the “ Navier Navy League a century 
since, it would have uigcd that the Earl of St. Vincent should 
be made “ the mark of public scorn.” for his ideas of naval 
training and strategy were not those of the gentlemen who wield 
pens, in Pump Court with such surprising activity. We live in 
an atmosphere of effcrt'escent, self-advertising jvitriotism, and 
those who truly love their country may well pray, “ Rave us 
from our friends.” 

We have with us alwav's yet another school, only less unn'nson- 
able and dangerous than those leagues of various ty|>es which 
continually cry “Wolf! wolf! wolf!” wlu*never a shadow 
crosses the path. This other section of extremists consists of 
those who shout “Peaw-, peace, pi'ace.” as though they could 
by mere reiteration convince men that the millenniiini has come. 
They also have issued manifestra^s and passr-d resolutions. They 
shut their eyes to th*- huge unnies of Euro]x?, which eould invade 
U8 to-morrow were it not for our su|)reniuey on the intervening 
seas: they ignore the thousands of workmen engaged in fashion¬ 
ing munitions of naval war in foreign countries for use against 
US if opportunity offers; they will not ]>ay any attention 
to the veiled threats which have come of late years fnun 
one of the Chanceries of Europe. They plead that the day 
has come when we, on whoso possessions covetous eyes arc cast 
and whose very bread these foreign fleets might snateh from oiir 
40,000,000 mouths, should rest our one defence on a ” rigiitcons 
policy.” What service did our “righteous [lolicy” do us at 
the time of the Pcnjdch incident, when the Fashoda crisis 
occurred, when the Russian Fleet fired and killed the poor 
British fishermen in the North Sea? Might is still only too 
often right, and even freedom to be “ righteous ” can be secured 
only by capacity to defend that fnaidom. It is one of the most 
amusing commentaries on the manifestoes of these pacificists that 
when Macedonia cries out against the oppression of Turkey, 
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wlien the Congo misaionartes plead a^inat Belgian atrooitiea, 
when Poland revolta againat Buaaian pravecntion, they aie fare- 
moat in tffging that Great Britain ahoold pote ^ fingw into 
the TniUahr Belgian, or Bnaaian eye^ifi liet,: jto 
Two Power Btandard Fleet to enforce BritUih ileMof--rigUeoda- 
neaa.’* final appeal ia alwaya made to the GoTermneiii of 
the day to urge reform in theae conntriea at the pcnnt of the 
naval 12-inch gnn, which at momenta when it haa to be paid for 
they aay ia nnnecoaaary. Thia achool haa no paat, and no fntnre, 
no imagination, and no aaving sense of the ludicrons. 

It wonld have been infasresting if those pcTsona who decry the 
cost of armaments while glorying in their power to serve their own 
" rightcons ends ’* in international aifairs could have had an inter¬ 
view with Gobden, one of the greatest apostles of a peaceful policy 
this country has ever known. He was a man of business and a 
man of world-affairs. ^Vhat would he have said to these 
n|iostles of “righteousness " founded in weakness? There is no 
need to construct an imaginary reply, for it is on record in a 
letter to Jjord John Bussell of August 12th, 1860. It becomes a 
complete exjjosition of bis views as he might have set them down 
in the past few weeks if “ Germany ” is substituted for the word 
“ Fmnce ” in the original—as has been done below :— 

" I am not one," wrote Colxlen, " to oclrocato the reducing oi our Navy 
in any degree below that proportion to the German Navy which the exigen¬ 
cies of our ficrvicc require. ISnghmd luia four times, at least, the amount of 
uiercHiitile toiinagu to protect at sea that Germany has, and that surely 
gives 118 a legitimate pretension to have a larger Navy than Germany. 
lh>sides, this country is an island; we cannot communicate with any part 
of tile world except by sen. \Vc have, I think, unfortunately, about one 
hundred times the amount of territory beyond the sea to protect that 
Germany has. Germany haa also twice or thrice ns large an army as 
Kngland has. 

" All these things give us a right to have a Navy somewliat in the propor¬ 
tion to tlic Gennun Navy that we And to have existed if wo look back 
over the past century. 1 would lie the last person wlio would ever advocate 
any undue change in this projiorfion. On the contrary, if the German 
Government showed a sinister design to increase their Navy to on equality 
with ours, then, afU>r every explanation to prevent such an absunl waste, I 
should vote Ilk) millions sterling rather than allow that Navy to be increased 
to a level with ours." 

This would have been Cobden's reply to those who are the 
patriots of every country but their own. Germany is showing a 
Binister design to rival us in naval {wwor, and he would have urged 
that we must act on the defensive. 

British defence policy, thanks to tho inherent good sense of 
the nation, seldom accords with the views of either extreme 
school of thought—-with those who would fight every bogey 
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ngBidlms of cost or oonsequenow, or (hoae who would deny the 
of any menace Of: need f<nr pneantiona. A mean 
between the extremists in bot& oan^ marks nsoally the line 
of safety, and the nation will do w^ to ignore the a|q>eala of tibe 
Navy Lmgues and the Pacificists; our naval poUqr depend 
largely on our foreign policy, and as to this neither school, owing 
to its preconceived theories, is qualified to arrive at a sane 
judgment. 

The occasion for the excitement which has been aroused is 
the discussion in the German Beichstag of further proposals for 
hastening the expansion of the German Fleet. As a rule, a 
seven to twenty years’ “programme” is passed in Germany 
every two ami a half years, which shows an infirmness of pur- 
[rose or a lack of foresight with which the wildest critics of th(f 
British Board i>f Admiralty have never ventured to charge them. 
There was a Genuau Naval Act in 1898, another in 1009, a tliml 
in 190G, and now this year there is a fourth. Each one has 
superseded its predecessor, and the final measure, which has {xissed 
since the war of manifestoes began, condemns wholly and unmis¬ 
takably practically all the expimditurc which has been made siiiet’ 
1898 u|Jon small and relatively weak battleships and cruisers, 
and reverses the verdict of the German naval authorities against 
the utility of submarine craft. Under this new enactment two 
protected cruisers and twelve destroyers, Ix^sides submarines, will 
Ih: laid down each year as well as the fo1lt)wing armoured ship.s : 
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Total . . 18 10 

It should be mentioned that already four Dreadnought battle¬ 
ships and one Invincible armoured cruiser have actually been 
commenced in Germany—this the Pacificists alw'ays conveniently 
ignore—and it should also bo added that there is a general 
belief that in 1910 the German authorities will prepare a further 
measure for accelerating the replacement of the older and aingu- 
Iwly weak battleshiiis which now figure in the German fighting 
line. During the {teriod covered by even the present pnigtamme. 
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however, (he total expenditure on tiie fleet iriU amonnt to 
the enarntons rain of ja87,360,(Xib, apa^ or 

£11,000,600 for the Biel Cand. ^n was 

spending on her Navy less than six millioniB idi^ling a yrar, and 
the progress to an average outlay of nearly 000,000 is 

equi^ent to an increase of 250 per cent., while in the rame 
period the outlay on the British Fleet has increased by only 
46'9 per cent. 

In spite, however, of these facts which have so agitated some 
sections of the Press, there is no cause for a “ righteous *’ sur¬ 
render or a “ naval maffick ’’ to keep our spirits up. It 

happens that the ^losition of the British Fleet is a strong one at 
this moment. A story is related of an official who told his private 
secretary to prepare certain statistics. The secretary’ was well 
versed in his work, and immediately asked, " What arc they 

intended to prove? ” The figures quoted below on the 

authority of the Secretary of the United States Navy were not 
prcpare<1 for the purpose of proving that the British Navy is 
stronger in comparison with the German Fleet than it actually 
is. or vice rerxi. The storj' has, however, its application in 
other figures, those of one type produced in order to justify 
the erj' of “Wolff wolf! ” and those of another type to prove 
that the British Navy could lick creation and that further naval 
expenditure is waste. The figures of the United States Naval 
Secretary are as follows :— 
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It may 

be said that cvoiy rcamnablo pereon admits that the 


British Fleet is, as it exists to-day, adequately strong, but what 
of the future? W’hat are the facts as to shipbuilding in band 
at homo and abroad? The position in vessels of the new types 

(1) Bsttlsshipi, fint class, are those of (about) 10,(XX) teas or more displace¬ 
ment. 

(2) Includes all nnormoured cruising vessels above 1,000 tons displacement. 

(3) Inctndea smaller battleships and monitors. No more vessels of this class 
are being proposed or built by the QRat Powers, and ours have bean pnt on 
the setap-haap. 
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ia aoountely reflected in the following comparative statement, 
whidi is the key to the situation :— 

SHIPS EMBOOriNO THE “UREAUHOCOHT" PRINCIPLE. 


COMPLETE OS COXPURntO FOR 8 BA. 
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United States 
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os THE SUILDISO SUPS. 
Great Britain ... 3 
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0 

1 

(I 
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It is rumoured that we shall lay down next winter a Dreuil- 
uoiight and a battleship-cruiser, while Germany will begin three 
Dreadnoughts and one battleship-cruiser, tho I'nitc'd States two 
Dreadnoughts, and France none. Our {msition will be assured; 
three years hence wc shall have fourteen ships eoiiiplete, while 
Germany will have only five; but in 1913 she will have nine, and 
for 1912 we provide in our programme of 1909-10. 

In Great Britain a ship of the Dreadmughf type is btiilt in two 
years; in Germany the minimum which it is hoped to reach is 
three years; in France all thi‘ six vtrssels now building will not 
be at sea before 191*2 or 1913; and the two original Dreadnoughts 
under construction in the Uiiitcil States will take at least four years 
to complete for sea, so that they cannot hoist the periiiniit until 
the summer of 1910. This [x>riod of naval construction governs 
the whole problem of the British naval ]>rogranime. Our 
superior shipbuilding resources enable us to adopt a waiting 
(lolicy, in tho meantime carefully watching the progress of naval 
construction in foreign countries. After a German keel is laid 
wo can remain quiescent for nearly twelve months: at the end 
of that time our naval constructors will have full knowledge of 
tho design of German battleships, and they may be tnist^ to 
go one better, and, thanks to tho expedition with which work is 
done in this country, have their aliips at sea iMtfore the German 
vessels. In the case of Franco and the I'nitcil States, our 
advantage is even more notable, owing to tho longer time which 
is occupied in those countries in shipbuilding. 

But it is said that tho rate of construction in Germany is 
going to be greatly accelerated. Those who indulge in such 
propheci(.-s can know little of the intricate difilcnlties associated 


(I) Incluiliii" the nrigiaal Drradnnught, wbifh hu boon complete fur over a 
year amt the ImtU Kfhoit sad AgaiNemHan, each carrying four IB-iii. and ten 
BB-in. gune. 
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with the oonBtraotion of each huge men-of-war of oolossal power 
and high speed which have now become the fashion. Th^y 
should live for a time in Portsmouth and watch the actual and 
intricate task of building men-of-war. The rate of shipbuilding 
does not depend solely or mainly upon the rapidity with which 
the hull is put together. It is a oomparatiTety simple task to 
organise a dockyard staiT so as to complete the shell of a ship at 
lightning speed, providing all the plates, angle pieces, &c., are 
prepared in advance. The period occuined in turning out an 
armoured ship of war depends mainly upon the time taken to 
make the powerful engines and the numerous boilers, upon the 
facilities existing for the manufacture of the three or four 
thousand tons of armour required by each large vessel, but still 
more upon tlic rapidity with which the guns and gun-mountings 
—particularly the latter—can be turned out. In the immediate 
ixist the German Fleet has required annually a relatively small 
number of big guns. During eadi year in the [uesent century 
Germany has needed for her new ships eight guns of the 11-in. 
calibre and from four to eight of the 8'2 in. In these circum¬ 
stances she has taken on the average about three years to complete 
the two battleships and one armoured cruiser laid down each year. 
She has only one source of siqiply at present for her guns and 
gnu-mountings, namely, the great firm of Krupp, whi^ is also 
busy with orders for other Powers. Now that the German Naval 
Dejiartmont has decidtHl to lay down in each of the next four 
years four armoured ships not of 11,000 or 13,000 tons as in the 
past and with only four big guns each, but of 18,000 tons with, 
we am told, eight to fourteen big guns in each vessel, we are 
asked to believe that the period of construction will be reduced 
to “ two years or less.” In the next four years Germany will have 
to ]>rovide five or six times as many big guns each year with all 
their elaborate and complicated mountings, and three or four 
times as much armour, and yet, it is said, that in spite of the 
limited sources of supply, the period of construction of these 
bigger, more potently armed, more heavily armoured, and more 
powerfully engined sWps is to occupy “ two years ot less " in con¬ 
trast with three years and more taken for the completion of the 
fewer small ships built in the past. 

All cause of alarm will bo removed if it is never forgotten that 
while wo are building our ships in two years Germany will take 
three, the United States four, and France at least five. We can 
still afford to follow our traditional policy of awaiting formgn 
developments and then playing a trump card. We did this in 
1005-6 with the Dreadnoughts, replies to the 16,000 to 17,000 
ton ships which were then budding for Bussia, the United States, 
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and Jaiwn. The lesnlt waa iliaii .in 1906 Oeimai^ pot in Imaid 
only 2,000 tons of diipiniig ihatead of 98,000 tone as anangad. 
Ftn aperiod of upwards of twelve months our trump card paia^ied 
naval construction abroad, and the result is that we have a fleet 
immeasurably stronger than at any {uevions period in our modem 
history. 

Those who study the story of the British Emi^e aright wUi 
understand that it has not been built up by a series of hysterical 
panics. As a rule, when the Englishman works himself into a 
state of frantic excitement and alarm ho cuts a sorry figure nniT 
spends a great deal of money which ho had been wiser to keep 
in his poctet. When the unreasonahlo naval enthnsiast mounts 
his hobby and preaches a wild crusade, the British {K'ople will 
be well advised if they remember that wc have three lines of 
defence. It is popularly supposed that tlie Navy is our first line 
of defence. This is a delusion. The three lines of defence of 
the British Empire are 

(1) Credit. 

(2) The Navy. 

(3) The Army. 

Without the second the first cannot exist, and without the first 
the other two are useless; however groat the emergency the 
Navy and Army cannot be employed when war conics if wc have 
not the wherewithal to equip them for action and maintain them 
in efficiency. The whole social structure must be healthy, and 
there must be confidence or there can lie no victory. A country 
weighted down by taxation is already half-defeated before a gun 
is fired; in face of ruinous financial arrangements and aente suf¬ 
fering, possibly starvation for the poorest, who have the greatest 
stake in our naval supremacy, the nation will not have the heart 
to carry on a war to a victorious conclusion. To-day our national 
and municipal debt (apart from loans for reproductive works) 
stands at £980,000,000, and it is essential to our effi¬ 
ciency for any war which may be forced upon ns in the 
future that our credit should be placed once more on a 
secure foundation. If we were com])ellcd to fight to-day, or, so 
far as can be seen, at any time in the immediate future, wo 
should probably receive at the highest estimate only about £70 
for every £100 borrowed by the issue of fresh Consols, and not 
improbably this rate would fall if warlike operations were 
prolonged. We cannot afford to indulge in a wild "naval 
maffick” which will cost ns millions sterling in hasty and 
unnecessary expenditure, apart altogether from the fact that 
ships built in a hurry as a result of panic legislation usually 
prove but a poor investment. In the interasts of our naval and 





mQit^ effloieiio;, tbe national oiofaeQi#';;^^ be cuefti^' 
giwrded and not a pound qsent which can iepittnutidy be saved; 
while, on the other hand, the defensive servioes must be main> 
tained adequately—but not extravagantly—in inder to safegnard 
qnr credit. 

We mast continue to apply to the estimatra of every depart¬ 
ment, even those of the Navy, the principles laid down in the 
Cawdor memorandum of November, 1905, in which it was 


stated:— 


In detorminiag the amounts required for the several Services, two impw- 
tont considerations have to be allowed for. Firstly, the whole object of 
tbe Navy Estimates is to secure the fighting efficiency of the Fleet and its 
instant readiness for war, and, secondly, money asked for the Navy 
should be tbe least possible compatible with the above vital necessities. 
It is therefore specially necessary that the amounts allotted to tbe 
several votes should be governed by the relative importance of tbs several 
branches of the Service so as to secure the greatest efficiency of the fighting 
machine as a whole. 


This principle has been applied to the naval estimates, and 
our sea strength stands for the present unparalleled by any 
two Powers, while the expenditure upon the Fleet in the financial 
year now closing has been over £'7,500,000 less than it was 
three years ago. We can afford to continue to practise the 
utmost economy, consistent with the maintenance of the 
Two Power Standard. Economy must in the near future be 
also the watchword of our nein^bours and rivals. Owing to 
various causes, which need not be spocilied, thore are not two 
luvvies in the world to-day which could afford to fight even if 
they had cause. Germany, in spite of all that is written and 
spoken, even in the German Empire itself, is only at tho begin¬ 
ning of her real struggle for naval expansion. The ships which 
figure in the latest Act will undoubtedly Im? built, but a fleet of 
the first rank is not created in a year and a day. and ns a really 
first-class naval power Germany is only jnst beginning to attain 
importance. She iwssesses a fleet which is rather less than a 
third of the strength of our own. and there are already evidences 
that tho task of financing the new Naval Act will be considerably 
handicapped by the growing depression in Gorman trade and 
industry. Germany’s credit is 10s. per cent, low'or than ours. 

It might be imagined from the Navy League's impassioned 
appeal for eight Dreadnought ships in the coming financial year 
that this country was menaced on all sides by powerful enemies 
as she was when Drake continned to play his game of bowls, 
and from the Pacificists' manifesto that war had been banished 
once and for all. What are the facts? We have an alliance 
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with Japan which will last until 1915. It haa nothing to do with 
our European position nor with the questions which hare arisen 
between Japan and the United States, because it applies only to 
the maintenance of the ttatui quo in the Ear East, and there¬ 
fore it is difficult to see how we could be drawn into any cx< 
traneons quarrel to which Japan was a party. Until 1915 this 
alliance will continue to be the bulwark of our position in the 
East, and consequently we are relieved from the necessity of 
maintaining in our Eastern Fleet any greater naval force than 
at present (which is for superior to that of any other Power 
except Japan), namely, four armoured cruisers, fourteen pro¬ 
tected cruisers, seven destroyers, and seventeen other ships, in¬ 
cluding river gun-boats and auxiliaries. ’ This is the measure of 
our defence in the Pacific, and we have three cniisers ut the 
Capo and four cruisers and three small shiiM in the East Indies. 
Most fortunately we are. on terms of closest (xilitical 
intimacy with France, and our relations with the United States 
were never more cordial. Russia, w'hich n few years ago was 
one of the two Powers against which we built with a margin 
over to provide for contingencies (partly due to the existence of 
a relatively small German fleet which might play the pirt of 
“honest broker") has lost her Navy. Strategically, our {losition 
has, moreover, been strengthened by the better firoling which 
exists between the British people and the ptoples of Portugal, 
Spain, Greece, and Italy. The Concert of Euro]K‘, which a few 
years ago might bo compared to a group of siuirling hy)X)- 
chondriacs bound together by mutual suspicions, has iM'imiie, 
BO far as British policy is concenicd, a great convivial dinner¬ 
party with only one skeleton at the feast—Gerniiiny—and 
month after month cordial dejnitations of friendship are ex¬ 
changed between one country and another. Tbi^ Mixlitermnouii 
fleet’s main duty to-day is to receive the pkiasant hospitalities 
which are awaiting it at every port at which his Majesty’s ships 
call. 

Strategically, no less than politically, we occupy a (larticnlarly 
favourable position. A few years ago, when we were facod with 
the imminent peril of war between ourselves and France and 
Russia, the British Fleet was scattered in many separate and 
distinct commands in the various great seas. To-diiy. while ten 
armoured ships still remain in the Mediterranean, we have con¬ 
centrated in British waters, under three supreme officers, 
twenty-six battle^ips, fifteen armoured cruisers, thirteen pro¬ 
tected cruisetrs, fifty-four destroyers, seventeen torpedn-boato, a 
flotilla of submarines, and all the necessary attendant vessels of 
war, always under training and all fully manned, and as a second 
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line we have the nuclena crew ships of the Home Fleet number* 
ing abont two hundred. 

At the same time, a Two Power Naval Standard must be main* 
tained, as it is being maintained to-day. We must be on the 
safe side. By its aid our first lino of defence, our credit, will bo 
preserved, and the British people will acquire confidence in going 
abont their legitimate business in all parts of the world, and will be 
fully prepared to meet the most adverse circumstances of fate. 
The maintenance of a Two Power Standard is above all necessary 
as a i»otection against the insidious project of applying to England 
the Continental system of conscription. Such a burden is alien 
to the British temperament, but the movement, fed by invasion 
excursions and alarms, will gather in strength and gain converts 
in proportion as the strength of the British Fleet is weakened 
and that of the German Fleet is increased. 

We cannot afford to permit the Navy to fall below 
this traditional measure of strength, because the Navy, backed 
by good endit. is the only weapon w-hich can protect 
the British pco]>]o, not only against the forces of foreign 
oneniics, but against those unreasonable Jingoes who are 
the enemies on our own hearths. We may wisely accept 
the Two Power Standard which has been laid down by 
Mr. W. T. Stead, w'ho, of all men, has shown by his devotion 
and his self-sacrificing efforts his desire to promote the peace of 
the world. Wh.atever critics may say of his methods, he stands 
to-day as the protagonist of the (leace movement, and, like every 
naval officer, he advocates every reasonable measure to promote 
l>acific measures, because he realises the horrors of war. Mr. 
Stead has suggested that:— 

Tlieru is no ii« to wlint Juliu Bull will rc]ilj' to tbo Oermnn pro- 

gronimr, bo it little or big. He will 8uv that he U sorrj.': but if it must 
bi> Ko, he cannot help himseit. Withnul any unfriendly feeling be aocepta in 
all cfiurleay tliw elinllonge which is offered him. He wishes for nothing 
inure than tlic miiint .niunee of the status quo. 

He has no army to speak of; his only defence is his Knvy. The main¬ 
tenance of its iiiKiiiestioned superiority is for him n matter of life*Bnd 
dentil. His readiness to secure that supremacy is the condition of the 
existeneo of the Britisli Bnipin*. Wlien tite Kaiser lays down one keel 
wo illy doK-n two. That is tlio formula of safety. We shall no more dioeuss 
it than u swimmer dismisses the necessity of keeping his head abore water. 


Every Englishman will accept Mr. Stead’s patriotic formula 
of safoty, bnt he will go one better. He will expect the naval 
autfaoritieB, in view of our unjiunillcled shipbuilding resources, 
to act with circurnsiiection and adopt a steady, statesmanliko 
(wiicy. Ho will look to them not to lay down the two British 
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keels sunnltaneously with the one Gennan keel: he will look to 
the Admiralty to stiriy the problem carefnlly and then not merely 
to lay down in dne time two British keels to one German keel, 
but to take such measures as will ensure that the two British 
ships shall be superior to one German ship, and although begun 
ut a later date shall be first at sea. Battles are not won, empires 
are not found or lost by the clash of paper fleets; nor are British 
interests threatened by the mere fact that this or that foreign 
countiy has so many ships on the stocks. The important and 
essential question, in face of foreign programmes in posse, is 
when will those {laiicr ships take material form on the slips, and 
when will the gaunt skeletons on the slips be fitted out for sea 
as Teritable fighting vessels. The Board of Admiralty, with its 
attaches with their ears and ej'cs open in the capitals of the 
great Naval Powers, is Iwtter qualified to elaborate a naval prt)- 
gramme and decide the moment when it shall bo taken in hand 
than Na^'y Lioagues or Pence Societies in the privacy of their 
sequestered offices. 

In adopting the formula of two to one against Germany, we 
shall be providing a fleet less powerful than it is to-day, when 
we arc as three to one. In a sense, wc shall be lowering our 
standard, but wo can afford to do so in view of the international 
situation, for we have prevailed on other rival Powers, particu¬ 
larly France and Ilussia, to bury the hatrhets they held behind 
their backs in the imst awaiting an ojrjKirtunity to use them 
against us. \Vc arc well buttressed in our jKicific d<.-signs, but wo 
cannot go Iwlow the Two-German Ktaridard for several reasons. 

fl) Wo must have a considerabh; margin alxrvc the strength of 
the German Fleet, becausi> the friends of to-day may be the 
enemies of to-morrow, and it takes two and a half years frcuu the 
time Parliament authorisc's a ship to b(« laid down for that ship 
to be completed, six months being devoted to the preparation 
of plans, and placing of contracts for plates, guns, armour, Ac., 
and two years to construction, and a skilled naval gunner cannot 
bo ]xodnced in less than three or four vears. 

We cannot concentrate all our ships in the North Sea as 
Germany docs and will continue to do, because we have world¬ 
wide responsibilities. We have an Empire eleven times as 
large as that of Germany, a coastline ton times ns great, steam 
shipping with five times the tonnage, and a population seven 
times an numerous, while wc have an army about one-tenth the 
nsc. Since the Gennans are ten to one on land, it is not too 
great a counterpoise for Groat Britain to be two to one on sen. 
The huge German Fleet in 1920 of thirty-eight battleships, twenty 
large cruisers, thirty-eight small emisera, and 144 destroyers. 
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beudes BabmarineB, will be maBsed in the Baltic and North Sea. 
We shall have to keep about six battlmhips at least in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, approximately the same numbOT in the Atlantic, and it 
may be that ten years hence it will be necessary to replace the 
six battleships which were recently recalled from the Far East. 
Consequently, we can count on having in the narrow sea separat¬ 
ing us from the German Empire and its huge army only fifty- 
eight battleships, and a smaller proportion of other vessels, be¬ 
cause we shall need many cruisers in foreign waters. If we build 
two to one against Germany, we shall have a margin of 
suixtriority immediately available of 52 per cent, in battleships 
and a smaller margin in other craft against this one Power. 

In view of our position, of the small size of our army, of the 
fears of invasion, of the possibility of Germany at some time find¬ 
ing a powerful ally, this is the minimum of safety. We must build 
two to one against Germany if we would sleep quietly in our beds 
in the future and be undismayed by the nightmares of the con- 
scriptionists in our midst. 

Although it is still early to prophesy as to the future, it is cer¬ 
tain that in the coming financial year there is no call for the 
Admiralty to make an heroic reply to the German ships which 
are still only on [laper. Wc have everything to gain by delaying 
our reply for a year; owing to our resources wc can afford to do 
so; owing to our financial position we need to fortify our credit; 
.'ind by d( lay we can obtain time to design better ships than 
those of Germany. A Dreadnought and an Invincible (Dread¬ 
nought-cruiser) will meet our needs in large armoured ships in 
the coming programme. At the end of 1610 we tiiall bo more than 
two to one in Dreadnoughts, apart from our lead in other ships, 
and our position in 1911 can be safeguarded in our programme of 
next spring. Then will be the time for the Admiralty to formu¬ 
late shipbuilding proposals to safeguard the maintenance of 
Kritish naval supremacy in face of what is actually being done, 
not talked about, abroad. 

The naval authorities played a trump card in 1905 when the 
original Dreadnought mode her dramatic appearance, and was 
completed for sea in a year and a day from the laying of. the keel; 
a halt was called in every country in the world, and we gained 
a notable lead. Surely the British public can rely nimn the 
Admiralty to do not less well again in face of an emergenegr, 
instead of shuffling through the game in the spirit of hysterical 
alarm of the Navy Leagues or abandoning the contest in an 
abject surrender after the mood of the Pacificists. Let us not 
forget in these later days the cool, calculating course of Sir 
Francis Drake. Excdbitob. 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE POLISH QUESTION. 

The introduction of the uwasure by Prince fiulow into the 
IVussiaii Diet for depriving Polish land-owners in Posen of their 
estates has brought the Polish question prominently before the 
world. He proposed that nearly eighteen millions of money 
should be spent on the purchase of selcctctl cstatca owned by 
Poles in Posen, on which, after the compulsory oxappropriation 
of the owners, Germans were to be settled. This projKisal 
could not but fill the minds of the intelligent with wonder and 
amazement. Prussian finances arc not in a very flourishing con¬ 
dition, and it would seem that the present is hardly a suitable 
time to incur any expenditure that may be avoided or )H>st|N>ned. 
Such sinister legislation, moreover, must engendi'r fisdings of 
intense resentment in the breast of every Pole, lu* mutter whether 
he be a subject of the Prussian Crown or lives in some other 
German State, or owes allegiance to the Kni|Kror of Austria or 
to the Tsar. It will furnish also a {lortentuiis jirecedent most 
welcome to the irreconcilable enemies of the Prussian State. On 
these and other serious grounds, many find it impossible ti> 
understand the motives of the IVussian Gov«‘rnment in pn>|x)s- 
ing such legislation. Some imagine that the object r>f Prince 
‘Biilow and his colleagues was to excite throughout Germany 
hatred of the Poira with the view of diverting giddy minds from 
constitutional and arx:ial finest inns. I'bis explanation is, how¬ 
ever, obviously inadc;quate to account for action of so gravt* a 
character. That action is th(> resfdiition of fateful fonres. 
Prince Biilow is only develojring the isdicy of Itismarck, who 
perceived, as Frederick the Great did ludore him, that thft ]K)s- 
scBsion of Posem was vital to the Prussian State, and who held 
that the surest way to secure that provinces was to plant German 
settlers on Polish land. The strategical importance of Postm 
has been a cardinal artkle in the (mlitical and military 
creed of all Prussian statf-smen and soldiers for generations. 
Posen is of far more importance to Prussia than is Irtdand to On-at 
Britain, and the true motives which have induced Prussian 
statesmen to make the agrarian proposals embodied in Prince 
Brdow’a Bill arc to bo found not in their comparatively trifling difli- 
cnlticB with Liberals, Radicals, and Revolutionists at home, 
bat in the foreign policy of the Court of Berlin. That policy 
for the last 14-5 years has been largely shaped by the necessity 
of dealing with diffejcnt phases of the Polish problem. Those 
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who wish to undentand it must theretore study the caoses of the 
first three partittons of Poland and the separate history of those 
portions of the country acquired by Bussia, Austria and Prunria 
since the great European settlement at Vienna after the fall of 
Napoleon. 

' The geographical conditions of the territory oocufHed by the 
Poles explain to some extent the history of the Polish nation. 
The main body of the Polish race settled about thirteen or four¬ 
teen centuries ago in a territory divided into fairly equal parts 
by the Vistula which flows through it in a general north-western 
direction. This river rises in the Carpathians, which form a 
natural boundary of that territory towards the south. The other 
boundaries were much less clearly defined. On the western and 
eastern sides especially the country was open except in parts 
where there were marshes and vast forests. In the early period 
of their history the tendency of the Poles was to move in the 
direction of Germany, but in later times their energy was mainly 
directed towards the east, and to the acquisition of territory at 
the expense of the Oriental Slavs. The kingdom of Poland 
was the outcome of this long struggle with the Germans on the 
one side and the eastern Slavs on the other. During this con¬ 
flict the Poles showed themselves a bravo and even heroic people. 
They overcame in turn the Germans and the Slavs. The 
Tcntoiiic Order had to surrender to them Kulm, lands on the 
Vistula ui fur as Elbing, and all their territories became Polish 
fiefs. In 1558 the Poles conquered Livonia, and not long after^ 
wards Curland fell under their sway. They wore almost always 
victorious against the Itussiuns, and acquired possession of wide 
Biissian lands. It seemed at one time as if they were d««ttined 
to conquer the various Russian principaUties. They entered 
dloscow with the false Demetrius, and religions animosity joined 
with racial antipathy to drive further apart the Russians and 
the Poles. The seeds were then sown of that fierce hatred 
whicli has had iiortontons consequences. The wars between 
these peoples were waged with savage brutality. Prisoners of 
war Wore generally put to death in circumstant^s of revolting 
cruelty, and it became the predominant passion of the Russians 
to dei^y the Polish nationality. It was this hatred of Poland 
which made it pomible for the most powerful of the Russian 
Prinres, the Sovereign of Moscow, to unite under his rule 
pTmoipahties and form a united Rureia. This united Russia fol- 
hostility to Poland with persiatenOT and 
metood. till at last that country was reduced to subjection, even 
wtole it remained nominally tea independent nation. 

The secret of the Russian triumph was the circumstanm that 
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the Poles, while possessing imlituy qualities of a remarkable and 
even high order, were singulariy destitute of sound political 
instinct. They neglected to create an administration regulating 
civil life, and they had no conception of the necestity of devising 
institutions binding men and interests to the State. The estab* 
lishmont of a powerful monarchy would have been more useful and 
have rendered greater services to Poland, particularly at the time 
of the greatest extension of its territory than to any other European 
nation. It was only by a strong and powerful Crown that the 
various countries conquered by the Polish sword could have 
been welded into a State. But instead of strengthening the 
authority of the monarch the Poles did the very upimsite, and 
although a strong central authority was absolutely essential for 
the formation of a iW)Wcrful State, a system of dceentrulisation 
was followed so extreme as to make national existence iin|xi8- 
sible. An old country, with great and iwwerfnl binding tradi¬ 
tions, could not have existed for any length of time witli institu¬ 
tions like the Polish. They render^ the gradual formation of a 
homogeneous nation an absolute impossibility. Provincial lui- 
tagonisms, therefore, were never entirely overcome, and the 
inhabitants of Great Poland, Little Poland, and Lithuania pre¬ 
served the consciousness of a seiiaratc origin till the nation itsidf 
disappeared. It was only at the end of the sixteenth century 
that Polish became tire language of the dominating class. In 
1569, at an .\ssembly which met at Lublin, some effort was made 
to bring unity into the kingdom, but three years afterwards the 
last of the .Tagiellos in the direct line dunl. Four candidat<‘s 
upirearcd for the vacant thnrnc. Intrigues and foreign inter¬ 
ference characteristic of subsequent Polisli history resulted ulti¬ 
mately in the monarchy being made elective and the Crown 
deprived of all authority and almost all dignity. The Govern¬ 
ment of the country was vested entirely in the Diet, which was 
composed exclusively of the aristocratic class. The richer 
members of this class dominated the situation; the inferior order 
of nobles, the Schlachta, wera mere retainers of the more power¬ 
ful members of their order. The Schlachta chafed under the 
rale of the greater nobles, and at last all the members of the 
nobility, without distinction, wore summoned to a Diet. This 
formed a precedent, and henceforth all members of the nobility 
had equal rights. It was, however, impossible for all to attend 
the Diets. Those who could not do so elected delegates, who 
received strict instructions as to their votes and conduct. In 
order to maintain their perfect equality they devised a system 
by which a single delegate could veto any proposal before the 
Assembly. This was the famous Libemm Veto, which was one 
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of the chief causes of the ultimete destmction of the Stote. 
The Liberum Veto, however, was not the most extraordinary 
of Polish institutions. In consequence of the circumstance that 
the Liberum Veto often prevented most necessary and pressing 
legislation, the Diet pas^ resolutions and laws by majorities. 
Those, however, who did not approve of those laws might form 
legally a Confederation to resist them. The members of such a 
Confederation could not be called to account for their acts. They 
could raise taxes, organise military forces, and dispense justice. 
When the Confederation gained its end, it dissolved itself by its 
own act. It is needless to point out that such an institution 
must of necessity methodise anardiy and systematise con> 
fusion. It could not possibly fail in the end to bring about the 
dissolution of the State. Besides these disintegrating political 
institutions the peculiar position occupied by the Jews in Poland 
and the religions dissensions between the Boman Catholic and 
Orthodox Churches and Protestant religious communities were 
powerful hindrances to national unity. The Jews stood apart from 
the national life, but they were very numerous, and in some towns 
they were a fourth of the population. They were despised and 
persecuted by both the nobility and people, who, on the other 
hand, could not exist without their presence. They were the 
merchants and traders and pedlars. They were to be found every¬ 
where. They bought cattle and agricultural produce from the 
peasantry, supplied the aristocracy with horses and mistresses, and 
churches and convents with miracle-working pictures and relies 
from Borne. In almost every great house there was a Jew who 
was called the Factor. All money matters passed through his 
hands. The Jews had no civil rights and no public duties, and 
were without patriotism. They constituted, however, the middle 
class of the Polish nation. This was one of the chief arguments 
used by Freiherr v. Stein against the scheme for reconstruction 
of Poland favoured by the Emperor Alexander during the Congress 
of Vienna.* To complete the misfortunes of Poland religions 
animosity was added to the forces of disintegration. It seemed at 
one time as if the movement of the Beformation would conquer 
the whole of the Catholic Slav world. Already in the days of 
Huss, young Poles, who at that time went in very great numbers 
to study at the University of Prague, propagated his doctrines in 
Poland. These were widely accepted at the Polish Court. In 
Poland, as elsewhere, there was a bitter feeling against the spirit 
of domination and the worldliness of the clergy, and espeoiirily 
against the endeavours of the hierarchy to acquire a preponderating 

(1) Lehmaaa, FrtihtTT r. Sttin, Vol. III., p. 423. 
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influence in the State. BcUgion became a matter of form, and the 
PoMi imnd waa therefore well spared to welcome the Beforma- 
tion. The doctrines ot Lnther were accepted in Duitzic and 
the snrronnding country. Those oi Calvin took, however, deeper 
root, especially in Idttie Poland and Lithuania. The Catholic 
faith was fading avray. It was revived by enei^etic missionaries, 
and the spread of Protestantism arrested. The means employed 
were not always gentle or reasonable, and when the Catholics 
at last got the upper hand the Protestants were deprived of all 
civil rights, and were reduced to the level of the Jews. This 
treatment of the Protestants was one of the pretexts for the 
subsequent interference of Ih^ssia. The emissaries of Borne 
did not confine their labours to converting or persecuting Pro¬ 
testants. They endeavoured successfully to bring about the 
schism in the Orthodox Church which had for Poland a most 
fatal consequence. The metropolitan of Kiew, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Polock, and four Bishops of tho Orthodox Church, 
acknowledged in 1596 the authority of the Pope, and formed what 
was called the Uniate Church. A bitter hatred was engendered 
and constantly deepened between the Uniates and the members 
of the Orthodox Church. A spirit of intolerance became 
dominant in Poland. The result was most disastrous. The 
Bussians became interested in the position of the members of 
their Communion, and the unjustifiable conduct of the Boman 
Catholic majority to the Protestants on the one hand, and to 
the members of the Orthodox Church on the othi^r, led to the 
interference of Prussia and Bussia in the internal affairs of 
Poland. 

The 15th of February, 1768, is one of the most important 
dates in modern history. On that day the Treaty of Huberts- 
buig was signed, the Seven Years’ War came to an end, and 
Prussia took her place among the leading nations of the world. 
That little kingdom, under the guidance of one of the 
greatest geniuses among the men of action which the world 
has ever seen, had for a considerable time stood out alone 
against all Europe in arms and emerged unconqncrcd from the 
conflict. Prussia went through her Baptism of Fire, as Cerlylo 
says, to the satisfaction of gods and men. She was now a 
nation inspired by a man who based his whole policy not on 
fdtantasy and phrase, but on living fact and reality. Chi tho 
3rd of October, eighteen days after the Treaty of Hubertsburg, 
Augustus the Third of Saxony, King of Poland, passed from the 
scene. When Frederick the Oroat was told the news, he showed 
as much agitation as he did twenty-three years before when he 
hoard of the death of Charles VI., and knew the hour had come 
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to wrench SilcBia from the Aich-Honie of Auefoie. He 
realieed that he waa face to face with the Poliab qneation, and it 
came upon him at an awkward moment, wbea Fnum waa 
Buffering from the effects of the war wbkb bad jaat been con- 
chided. He made up his mind at once, however, that in dealing 
with the Polish problem he would act in concert with the 
Government of St. Petersburg. This has been the policy of 
Prussia ever since, and it is the only true and possible one lor 
her to follow. Frederick had won Silesia, and it was in 1763 
definitely a portion of his kingdom. But between the northern 
frontier of Silesia and the Baltic Sea there was the Posen 
country and the Province of West Prussia, Polish territories 
which separated the Province of East Prussia on the Baltic with 
KSnigsberg, from Brandenburg, Pomerania, and the rest of the 
Prussian monarchy. It was inevitable that Prussia, if she was 
to develop as a nation, should acquire that territory, just as at 
present the German Emperor must obtain the practical control 
of new harbours on the North Sea if the policy of Weltpolitik is 
to be successful. 

Few statesmen have been more misjudged than Frederick the 
Great, both by his contemporaries and by posterity. It is, how¬ 
ever, undisputed that he was one of the greatest men that has 
ever appeared in history, and at the present moment, 121 years 
after ^ death, his mind still dominates the politics of Europe. 
His wonderful military genius, his marvellous administrative 
gifts, his eminence as a statesman, hia craft and his energy, 
his simple grandeur in victory, his resolution in defeat, dazde 
soldiers, philosophers, and statesmen. His palicy, which was 
carried on with genins and courage by Bismarck, who understood 
it well, was really most simple, and directed to a single end. 
His object was to win for his country a foremost place among 
the nations of the world. He was ready at any moment when 
hia interests required it, to appeal to the fortunes of w'ar, but 
at the same time his great object was the maintenance of peace. 
He was one of the greatest military geniuses that has ever ap¬ 
peared among men, and stands in history almost unrivallotl as an 
administrator. His great-grandfather, the Elector Frederick 
William, cleared the ground for the foundations of the Prussian 
State as a Gtorman Power, but it was Frederick the Great who 
designed the building, and the position of Prussia and of Germany 
at this moment is due to his genius and initiative. The 'battle 
of K5niggrats on the 3rd of July, 1866, was undoubtedly 
one of the most decisive battles of the world. Prussia was 
placed by it at the head of Germany, and, as Treitschke well 
remarks, he must be indeed dull of intellectual vision who 
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cannot perceive the sjwit Frederick moving among the 
Pnuran battelions on that memorable day. 

The death of the King of Poland in 1763 was, as I have before 
remarked, inopportune. Frederick never showed himself to 
greater intellectual advantage than during the intrigues for the 
election of the sucuesaor. There were u great number of at^irants 
for the vacant throne, but the clioice in reality lay between 
the candidate of the Empreas Catherine of Buaaia or the candi* 
date of what may be called the Saxon party. In consequence 
mainly of the conduct of Frederick, the candidate of the Empreas 
was chosen with com|)arativuly little friction. This was Stanis' 
Ians Augustus Poniatowski. The new king was a mere puppet 
in the hands of Buaaia. Frederick, who did not desire any 
reforms in Poland which would strengthen the State, took care 
that the Liberum Veto and the right of Confcileratiou should 
not be permanently abolished, and King Stanislaus was, in con¬ 
sequence, quite unable to do juatiiH; either to Protestants or the 
members of the Orthodox Church. In due course, when what 
Bismarck used to call the psychological nionieiit arrived, Frederick 
and Catherine thought the best thing to be done fur dissenters from 
the Boman Catholic Church was to annex such portions of Polish 
territory as they desired to possess. .Austria, in order not to lx* 
left out in the cold, joined in this nefarious proceeding, and in the 
year 177*2 Poland was disineinlicred. Pnissia acquiiwl the 
country necessary for the connection between the Proviuee 
of East Prussia and the rest of the monarchy. Buasia a large 
portion of Lithuania, and Austria Polish territories on her 
frontier. Thia was the first (nrtition of Poland. It was followed 
twenty-one years later by a second, and within three years after¬ 
wards, in 179 . 9 , the final division of the country took place, and 
Poland ceased to exist. This greed of the three Powers, Bussia. 
Austria, and Prussia, for Polish land was (lortentous in the 
extreme. On the ’29th April, 1792, Louis XVI. was driven 
by Bevolutionaiy forces to declare war against the Emperor 
Iieopold, and in the following June the First Coalition against 
France was formed. The great promoter of this Coalition 
was the Empress Catherine. She encouraged the attack on 
France in order, aa she herself expressed it, to have her elbows 
free “ to deal with Poland.” She marched troops into that 
country when Pniaaia and Austria were engaged with France- 
The action of the fmmer Power was instantly paralysed. 
Frusaian troops that should have been employed against France 
were marched into Poland to seenre vital Pruauan interests, and 
on the 24th of January, 1798, three days after the execution of 
the King of France, a Praarian army under Mollendorf 
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lock poHenion of Tboni. This emfloyvaeix% of PhiMun trcN^ 
in PolMud VIS the real eanw srhy the Btmm of tbe First Coali* 
tjon were nnanooessfol. Sybel first made tiiia fact clear in hia 
epocb-makiog work on the Berolntion, and it has been ezpluned 
in great detail since by Bembardi and many dtstingniabed bia- 
t^rians. No well-read person any longer belieres in the nnrsay 
tales abont the French Volnnteers of 1792, and tbe entburiaatic 
ondrilled republican patriots who beat back the trained soldierB 
of the monarchical coition. 

Frederick tbe Great died in 1766, and was succeeded by hia 
nephew, Frederick William II., who was f<»oed by imperiona 
drcumstances to follow the Poliah policy of hia nncle. When 
the Polos, in 1791, made a aerions effort to reform their Constitu¬ 
tion, the King of Pruasia offered every opposition. On the 8th 
June, 1792, he wrote a letter to King Stanislana, in 
which he let it be clearly understood that he would suf^rt the 
Busshina in their endeavours to hinder any reconstruction of the 
Kingdom of Poland. The cncniiea of the nation were now 
pressing it on ail sides. The King was directed to annul the 
new Constitution, which might have given the country a chuice 
of life, and return to the old order of things, and he was even 
required to surrender the command of the army to a Bussian 
General, who was a ren^ade Pole. Tbe Prussian Government 
had the effrontery to complain that the Poles had changed their 
form of Government vithout the knoteledge or participation of 
the neighbouring Powers. The entry of a body of troops mto 
the country on 24th January, 1793, was followed, towards the 
end of the year, by the second partition of Poland between 
Prussia and Bussia. The former Power acquired the remainder 
of Great Poland, and Bussia a portion of Lithuania and 
Volhynia. In this second partition Austria received nothing: 
she was at that time engaged in a conflict with France, 
from which the Prussians were gradually withdrawing. The 
Poles then rose under tbe leadership of Thaddens Koacinszko, 
bnt after a short struggle he was finally defeated, and tbe third 
partition of Poland took jdace, Austria acquired Cracow, 
and tbe oountry between the Pilica, the Vistula, and the Bog; 
Prusaia got Warsaw and the neighbouring territory, and the rest 
of the country was taken possession of by Bussia. After the 
Peace of /nisit, when the Duchy of Warsan* was formed, the Ptdes 
expected that Napoleon would restore their independence. His 
Polish soldiers were remarkable for their heroic devotion to hu 
service. They faced—with distinction to themselves—the stead¬ 
fast infantry Wellington in Spain. Polish troops mainly eon- 
tribnted to the victory of Smolensko, and it was ^ Fobs who 
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saved Napoleon from capture dniiiig the retreat from Moscow. 
On the night when he was in the greatest danger at Ossmiana. 
Napoleon ordered Count Woncowicx. who commanded his Polish 
escort, and General lA'fcbre to get upon the box of his sleigh, 
and handing the General a pistol, he said,*** in case of danger 
shoot me rather than albw me to be taken." Count Woncowicx 
asked the Emperor if he might repiwt these words to I lie Polish 
Lancers who formed the guard. " Do so," was the laconic reply. 
A moment afterwards then* was heard an cnthuaisstic sbtml from 
the men, which signifiiHi that they would all sacrifice their lives 
rather than allow the F.m|MT»r to be taken. It was pitch dark, 
not a star nas to be s«<eii; the ll^aumur tb(!rmontet4*r regurtered 28 
degrees of frost, and at tno o'clork in the morning thf.*y left 
Oszmiana. The half-.->turv<-d and hadlr-slind horiws of tb>‘ iVdes 
eoiitd not ke*-p up witli the sleigh of the Kiii|ii>n>r. I'hey 
stumbled and ()-tl one over the other, and neVi.>r ruse again. Two 
hundrtHl and sixty-six started from f >s/niiaua. and when the 
escort reached Nrivrn<)|s>l oniy ilnrty-six wer.- at the muster 
The I’oiigri'ss of Vienna marked .1 new tte|Kinure m ihi' history 
of Polaiul, .Xlexander ai->|i)(red the I>ni-hy >•? Warsaw. He formed 
it into a ti«*|t.ir3(e kingdusn, and gave it .-1 ('onstitntion In 
Xovembt.r. l-lo, on Ins n turn to St I'eterdnirg. he «topf» d at 
Warsaw. ende.’ivnured-'With imich *u»-i'es»» t.i «m the hearts of 
lb«* Poles, and 0 !i th>' 'JTth of that mniith signed a d'a-umeiit 
r^tiiferring u{«>ii Poland a ('••tmtilittioii nior.- hl»-rat than any 
existing im th*- t'oritment. Thi* d<'»*umu>t of which th)- 
original wan in tie Freu.-h litnguag. . and ca!I»<l the "fharte 
roti!.titUtt<)l!Ilt tie de I.a IV.i .glie ' -iliitiat.'d I'li lie' Utlioli of 
Ptdaiid with niissiu The h-gt/itattve |»W4'r tvss Vcals'd lu a 
niamlwvr of l>e|Hit!es. a S« iiaie. and tti.- King. The Ss-nate con¬ 
sisted of the Prmes’s lit the lm|s-rt;tl IIon«*. all thi- Csthohi- 
bislK.ips of the Kingdom of Poland, and miiiu rni'inla-ni of the 
high aristocracy. In all. eighty-three petsons. The fjower Houm* 
was made tip of om- htiiulred representatives of the country, ami 
sixty of th<' towns. Tlw (io\> mmeiit was carried on hy a Coiim il 
of .Stats*. This mnsisted of the King's r<‘|>rcwntattvc, tcgclbcr 
with five mitiistsrrs, and certain persons nomimitssl by the 
Crown. .Alexander afterwards addesi to this Csnincil of Blab* an 
Imiwhal CnmmissHiiter, wh>i was not mcntiomal in tlw (’barter, 
hut whose duty it was to watch over |a-ruluirly Itussian interrsta 
in this ncwiy-eonstituted Poland. The Pole* did m4 accept this 
Constitution in tfw! spirii in which it was olTen<d. 'nu^ used it 
not for tlw |»ir|xwe of dcvclopiiv the power and influence of 
their country wiibm the Ruasian EnifHre, hut as a lever fw total 
aepatation. It is sotiietiines imaginud that alUv Aloxander'a death 
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ID 1835 tho Emperor Nicholu was respimaibie for the bilim of 
the poU^ of coneiUatbo. This is untone. On bis aooession he 
ratified the oU Constitution, and was crowned at Warsaw King 
of Poland. There was nothing done hy him to jiMtify tlw Fblish 
insurrection which took place in 1830. It has been acknowledged 
by Moebnadei and other leaders of the Polish tesolutionsry party 
that the actual government of the country was not in any Wty 
the cause of the Revolution of the 29th id November, 1880.' It 
would have omne in any circumstances, its object being complete 
8i-|Niration fnmi Russia and the restoration of Poland, as it was 
in the time of its grc'sU'st extension. What happened in 1880 is 
very Well known. Tin* weakness of the Grand Duke Constantine 
aided the insurrection. Ihrvolutioiiaty Government was forumd 
in Warsaw, the Emiwror Nicltolas was solemnly deposed, hot 
after a short tinK* the insurrc'ctiun was completely enisbed by the 
Russian troops. Tlu> jirovisiuiial Government went into exile and 
fiirnuH] what was called the Government of the Emigration. 
Ihiriiii; some thirty-thret* years it continued from Paris to direct 
tlu! Polisli |)ulitics*-the rt-sul* Ix'int; the insurrection oi 1863, 
followed by the cruiiplet** annihilation of Poland. The very 
name of that country ofiieially no longer exists. \Miat is 
interest in this matter is to otiwrve that during the whole of this 
ivrioil the (ioveriinient of llerlin consistently supported 
Rii.ssia. I'i I83t) a Prussian Aniiy apix'an.'d on the Pclisb 
frontier. The Jtussian coininander was advisifd hy IVussian 
generals, and t'laiiM>witz, who has runtrihutiHl so largely to fewm 
the thought of (ierniiiny. insisted strongly that the ernshing of 
Polaiul was absolutely essential for the iiitenailsof Pruseia. Dunng 
the t'riiuean War all tin' clear-sighted Prussian |)oliticiana wme 
stnuigly against any eo-oiiemtinii of Prussia with the Western 
Pow'iTs. aiitl hardly had th«' Polish insumH'tion broken out in 1863 
than Risniarrk enU'red into a military convention with Russia for 
tlh> purpose of its suppression. This was the only iiossihle policy 
for tVussia. and as long as ilie Polish difliciilty nmiains os it is, 
Germany, as n*prem.'iit<'d hy Prussia, must act with the Govern* 
ment in St. Petersburg. 

That piirtioii Poland whieh was given to Ihrussia by the 
Congrt-ss of Vienna has Iven administered by that Power is 
aeciirdaiiee with the spirit of Frtnleriek the Great. The object 
of FcMlerick was to develu|i the intellietiial and materU 
rosourccs of his Poliah possessions, making them an int^tril park 
of the Pnisatan monarchy, and gradually eliminating allmtdiae* 
tions on the put the I’oles of their having once been ut iade- 

(1) TisftsrhiM, titPtUrUt, VoL tV., p. 56 
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pendent nation. This policsr to be successful should be canied 
out by officials vith intellects as dear, if not as powerful, as 
that possessed by Frederidi himsdf. The Prussian officials, 
however, who have administered Posen since 1615, have not 
always risen to the height of their mission. Edwmrd Henry v. 
Flottwell, who was charged with the government d 'the province 
from 1880 to 1840, alone understood the conditions of success. 
He knew that in politics it is as mischievous as it is futile to 
endeavour to reconide the irreconcilable. The efforts made in that 
direction after 1815 strengthened the revolutionary spirit in Posen. 
On the retirement of Flottwell, Frederick WUliam IV. tried again 
to innpitiute Polish national feeling, with the result that the irre- 
concibble forces grew in strength, and in March, 1848, the Poles 
were the driving-power of the Kovolutionary movement in Berlin. 
When it broke out and appeared for a monmnt successful, relays 
of horses which had been stationed between Posen and 
Berlin were used by the emissaries of Revolution to carry 
the news to the former city. Then as if by magic, men and 
women appeared wearing the Polish colours, and General v. 
Golomb, who was Commandant of the place, was himself forced 
to adopt the red and white cockade. The history of the Polish 
movement, from the days of the Congress of Vienna to this 
nuiment, shows that the Poles of Posen are as anxious 
to get rid of Prussian rule as'when they welcomed Na|x>leon 
with frantic enthusiasm in 1812. The Poles in Austria 
have always been more circumspect in their action than their 
brethron in Prussia and Russia. This is due largely to the cir¬ 
cumstance that in the eastern part of Austrian Poland the Poles 
have had to deal with the Ruthenians, a ]X5nple by whom they arc 
not loved. The Ruthenians, or, as they prefer to call them¬ 
selves, the Ukrainers, are a very pow’erful people of about thirty 
millions inhabiting a well-defined country between the Volga 
and the Carpathians, and on account of their great hostility to 
the Poles must be seriously considered in connection with the 
movement now on foot in all parts of dismembered Poland for 
the reconstruction of that kingdom. This movement is different as 
regards some of its methods from previous movements with the 
same object. The Poles have never quite abandoned hope in the 
future of their country. The independence of Poland had just 
come to an end, when young Prince Adam Csartoriski, in deep 
distress at the misfortuneB his country, arrived at St. Peters¬ 
burg. He attracted the attention of Alexander, the grandson of 
Catherine. During a widk they took one day to enjoy the 
beauties of a northern spring, Alexander revealed his intention 
to restore, when be came to the throne, the independence of 
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Folandt and practically undo the work of Catherine. It is a 
corions fact that at this very moment die Eminess had made 
up her mind to deprive her son Fanl of his right to sncceed, and 
to make Alexander her immediate snocessOT. She had not quite 
finished her arrangement, when, on the 17th of November, 1796, 
a* stroke of apoplexy terminated her life. If she had only lived 
a few weeks longer and Alexander had at once sncceeded, he 
would instantly, as far as Rusna was concerned, have restored 
the independence of Foland. Four years afterwurds, when in 
circumstances which cast a shadow over his whole subsequent 
. life, Alexander reigned instead of his murdered father, his nerves 
were shaken, and he was overwhelmed with a sense of responsi¬ 
bility. Bonaparte had appeared on the scene, the general state of 
Europe was alarming, and Alexander could not mate up his mind 
to take decided actioi\. 

The efforts he afterwards made in the interests of Foland were 
finally destroyed by the Revolution of 1830. This was encouraged 
by the Government of Louis Philippe. In the year 1608 the 
Gazette de France and the Journal dee Dihata published a series 
of documents which prove beyond question that the signal for the 
Polish insurrection was given from Paris, and that hopes were 
held out to the Poles of French assistance.* The object 
of ^uis Philippe was, of course, to occupy Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, with Poland, and prevent them forming a coalition 
against France, which was threatening, if not imminent. When 
danger was over the Poles were deserted. This should have been 
a lesson to them not to rely on fore^n help. They did not 
profit by it, and the extremely suggestive important and inform¬ 
ing book by Kozmian,* in which he tells the story of his negotia¬ 
tions with Napoleon the Third and the ministers of the Second 
Empire, shows clearly that the Poles as a nation did not profit 
by experience. There was one man, however, who had learnt 
the lesson well, and that was the Marquis Wielopolski. He had 
taken part in the i.i8aiTcction of 1880, and as the agent tor the 
National Government, which for a short time ruled in Warsaw, 
be visited Paris and London. In the latter city he saw Lord 
Grey, who was then Prime Minister, and was in close commnni- 
eat-ion with Ijord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary. Both these 
English statesmen, while expressing tl^r empathy for Foland, 
told him plainly that the Poles were not to expect aid from 
England in their struggle. Lord Palmerston’s advice ww tiiat 
the Poles should endeavour to preserve the Constitution which 
had been given by Alexander, and use it to promote, in co4pm- 

(1) Sydsfioff, Die Peltit Fragt, p. 26. 

(2) Dae fahr. 1863: Aafnrieirlf deufetie Bearieihmf vvm Bendeu. 



turn iviih Bnaua, the interests nf thw country and the cause of 
civil and religious liberty. Wielopolski remembered that advice, 
and when, some thirty yrara afterwards, he became a conspicuous 
politician in Poland and was at one time charged with the prac* 
tical Qovemment of the country, he endeavoured to persuade his 
countrymen to abandon their attitude of irteconcilablc hostility 
to Bussia. He failed. A senseless and wicked insurrection, 
encouraged by wild Revolutionary spirits in France and Italy, 
broke out, and completed the min of the country. When 
it was suppressed the very name of Poland was obliterated, and 
the official designation for the Russian portion of that kingdom 
is now the '* countries on the Vistula.*’ 

As far as international life is concerned the true significance of 
the Polish question is the relations it has created between the throe 
great Northern Powers. Those between Prqssia and Russia have 
in consequence become extremely intimate. At the present moment 
that intimacy is as great, if not greater, than at any previous 
time. Besides the German Ambassador at St. Petersburg and 
the Russian .Ambassador at Berlin, them is a Gorman military 
officer at St. Petersburg, and a Russian military officer at Berlin, 
who are especially charged to convey intimate communications 
between the Czar and the Kaiser. In spite of the alliance be¬ 
tween Russia and France, which was concluded by the fnmtcr 
Power, mainly for financial reasons, and which has never much 
disturbed the equanimity of Berlin, it is quite certain that in no 
conceivable circumstances will there be u real breach In'twcim 
Prussia and Russia. The Government of the Kaiser must 
and will make every possible concession to Russia rather 
than provoke a serious breach. This is the true inwardness of the 
policy as regards Poland. As long as Posim continues Polish 
Germany will be largely dependent on Russia. To make Posen 
German and quickly must be the aim of every Prussian states¬ 
man. It is a matter of capital importance. Clausewitz com¬ 
pared Posen to a shield guarding the head of Prussia. He could 
hardly have used a more apt expre^ssion. Whether Prussian static 
men will succeed in Prussianising Posen is a sc^cret of the future. 
This, however, is certain ; that until they do so Germany must 
remain on the most friendly possible terms with Russia and 
endeavour to make the relations between the two empires still 
more intimate, so that in the coming move of Germany for now 
harbours on the North Sea she may certainly count on the 
neutrality, if not on the goodwill, of the Russian Empire. As 
far as England is concenicd, this is the significance of the Polish 
question. Rowland Blexnbbhasbbtt. 
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I loved a woric of dreanu that bloomed bom Axt; 

A town and bar tuireta roae 
Aa from the rad heart 

Of the couchant aim when the Weat Wind blowa 
And worlds lie apart. 

Calm slept the soa-flats, beneath the blue dome 

Copper and gold and alabaster gleamed 
And sea-birds came home. 

But I woke in a sorros’ful day; 

The vision was scattered away. 

Ashes and dust lay deep of the dnam that I dreamed. 

• Hbbitah ScnarrACEB. 

Boue, suith the adage, was not built in a day. Nor was it built 
in ten years nor in a hundred. Cities are not created out of 
hand. They are subject to processes of evolution and gradual 
growth de]x»ndent upon many factors, such as population, com* 
merce, and situation. From tent to but, from hut to house, from 
hamlet to village, from village to town, from town to dty, from 
city to metropolis, so are the great settlements and centres of 
civilisation evolved by stages slow and successive. But it is not 
thus with the building of the city that vanished so swiftly 
little more than a year ago; it is not thus with San Francisco. 
Almost as suddenly as the old city disappeared, the new one 
is springing into existence. On the shores of the Pacific, before 
the black, desolate squares of land had cooled, a myriad men 
with hoiietul hearts and strong hands had said ; '* Let us build 
a new city, a city stronger and more beautiful than the old.” 
They said this as other men might have said : " Let us build a 
house.” 

Never before in the history of mankind has a spectacle such 
as this been unfolded to the gasc of the nations. There is some¬ 
thing so magnificent about this grand ambition, something so epic 
and picturesque in this vast enterprise, that the facts and fables 
of history pale and diminish into insignificance. Thebes spring¬ 
ing into the air to Amphion's fluting, the rugged pyramids ardu¬ 
ously {died up by Bhoops’ slaves, ihe airy terraces and gardens 
of Babylon the Magnificent, or the Great Wall of China appear 
less marvellous than this eighth wonder of the world—^riie re¬ 
creation of the city by the Golden Gate. The mighty effort of 
this resolute people of the West, undaunted by a catastrophe that 
has no parallel among recorded disasters, is full of the romance 
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'that will stir the imagioation of posteril^ to a poetic idealisation,, 
but'passes stiangely unnoticed before the nniegsrding eyes of 
the world of to-day. The buildhiig of a great and modem city 
in one year or three or seven is a t^ that Should shod the praise 
of poetry and history upon the spirits that now labour to re-create 
more has been lost. Thus is San Francisco, alwajrs a oit^ 
of romantic memories, now glorified by a greater romance and 
a more impressive epic dignity than has en^rined the cities of 
sad visitationB nnce Troy fell car Pompdi waa overwhelmed. 
In the mighty oinotnre of citim that surnmnds the world, the 
face of Ban Frandsco is now, as it were, liim a bla^ened pearl 
that is qnidcly regaining its original whiteness. 

To him who passes idly by and gazes upon the turmoil and 
disorder of the Californian metropolis, upon its dust and grime, 
little of thia romance, of this poetry, may be apparent. The 
roaring present rises around him, shatters the vision, and obtrudes 
all that is ugly and ruinous and commonplace, all that makes 
the inevitable stage of transition from the jmst to the fntnic so 
painful and prosaic to eye and car. 

It is a stimulating thing to behold tho Third Ban Francisco 
rising from the ruins, to see the new edifices leap into the air, 
and new streets sprout and bloom upon the inky wastes made 
so desolate by the victorious fires of April 18th, 1906. In this 
Period of the Peconstraction, in this Bomance of her Benaissance, 
the city presents phases, pictures, and contrasts never liefore 
teitnessed in any land. For the third time in her brief existence 
the young metropolis of the West has triumidied over her pyres. 
The variegated, intense life, the energy and activity in labour 
displayed by the new-bom city, arc amazing. Both the remote 
part and the immediate future of the place are represented—the 
mining-camp and the modem metropolis. Tho years of tho new 
century seem to have turned backward for five decades and re¬ 
established many of the rude conditions of the almost legendary 
"days of forty-nine.’* 

Iron works and foundries roar and ring incessantly; the rail¬ 
ways pour in their tons of freight from ail parts of the world, 
and the vast harbour is white with sails and alive with steamers. 
The quickening air of the Wert that bu always been charged 
with a boundless energy is now more than electrified with a 
thrilling sense of rush and restlessness. Down the confused and 
encumbered streets the erring and bewildered winds from the 
Pacific sweep clouds of dust and ashes into the faces of the 
citizens. But the citizens themselves are in a whirl of work 
and tireless aetiyity. Everybody seems to be supremely happy 
under the dominance of one great idea, the fulfilment of one 
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grand pnrpoae—^the rebnilding of the city. The race and the 
cbaae for wealth ia [dainlj appan^, aa wdl aa the feveriah 
efforta towarda the quick rehabilitation of ahattered fortonea. 
For all that, cheerfulnesa, goodwill, genenmty, and kindlinesa 
prevail in Ihia gladdeat and maddert of American citiea. The 
cataatrophe haa converted the people to a aort of altruiam, both 
l»raoticable and practiBed. 

The atony palm of ezdnuve aociety have been broken down by 
a common altering and a common qrmpathy. Aa a mattar: of 
oourae, one hdpa othera or ia helped one^. llbney has:niniiii|dr:. 
upon tiw dty from the manianoe oompanwa uid from priniilieL'^i 
aourcea, and tiie banka are flooded with funda far exceeding their ' 
former figurea. Impatient milliona of gold are waiting until the 
ground ia cleared for building. The daya of El Dorado and the 
great Bonanzaa have come once more, but in another guiae. 

The chief plagues that afflict the renascent city are labour 
union troublbs and political dishonesty. Many of the trades 
unions have forced wages to an unprecedented height, and certain 
strikes have created considerable disturbance and distress. For 
«ome weeks all the tram-lines in the city were tied up, and the 
complaining people trudged for miles every day over the aands 
and the cinders. The street-car service is even now shamefully 
inadequate and dangerous, the rudest sort of tracks being laid 
by the traction company, which has imported some ten thousand 
Greeks for the work. The streets are ripped up, the tracks flung 
down on wooden ties, and everything left in a state of the 
wildest disorder. This corporation has been granted a monopoly 
-of all streets, a wholesale gift by the corrupt Bmrd of Supervisors, 
which is now claiming the close attention of the Grand Jury. 

San Francisco has always been one of the strongest of union 
towns, and the tyrannous fetters of these organisations bea' 
heavily on the employers of labour and the non-union vrorkmen. 
The latter, stigmatised with the shameful tume of ** scab,” are 
frequently denied the privilege of joining the onions, and their 
employment by builders or others is generally the signal for a 
strike involving all the affiliated unions. Few apprentices are 
received and few new members, for these tend to lower wages by 
increasing the number of available workmen. Thus Itoa the onion 
workman now become a sort of dictator, and truly he makes 
the most of his opportunity. The com{daints of capitalists are 
mingled vrith the clink of their gold. Despite the looseness of 
money, much is still withheld from circulation. The air re-echoes 
with the talk of dollars, the newspapers are full of illustrations 
of buildings to be, the leaven of gold is in all things. The man 
•of money and the man of toil both apeak in terms of thousands 
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to mar the crown of the Golden State. These panaea in (>he 
city's progieas towards rehabilitation are distressing, bnt Xing 
Capital a^ King Labonr having adjusted their differences by 
the commendable means of arbitration, the interrupted woi^ 
proceeds lustily once more. 

When the city sank beneath the shock and the fire, rapacious 
politicians, led by a Machiavellian master-spirit expert in crime 
and corruption, fell upon the disrupted municipal government. 
These corruptionists bad a fair field for exploitation directly after 
the paralysing’blow of the catastrophe numbed the hands and 
blinded the eyes of the people. And it is notorious that the 
American public is the most simple, nnsnsiiecting, and patient 
public in the world. Like vultun^s and ravens to the feast niion 
the field of battle, all the crooks and criminals of the helpless 
city pounced upon her, beak and claw. Now dark and disgraceful 
stories of bribeiy and blackmail arc floating like a'steiieh in the 
air. It is said that even the funds sent to the city during the 
period of her sufferings vanished into dishonest pockets. Thou¬ 
sands adhered to the tricky and thievish palms of Btate and city 
oflScials. The mayor of the city, once a humble musician, then 


elected to office by the labour union vote, heralded during 
the fire as a heaven-enrolled hero, and elevatt'il almost to patron 
saintship over the stricken city, is suddenly unmasked. Now 
he stands naked in the pillory of public detestation as the poor, 
pliable tool in the hands of an intriguing Hebrew boss poli¬ 
tician. The latter is discovered with both arms deep in the 
public grain-bins, while his followers are noisily milking the cow 
of the neglected iniblic finances. This unscrupulous politician 
and adroit attorney has also been flung into the mire from the 
pedestal from which he was wont to harangue his upholders and 
henchmen. Both these men have been brought to account— 
Abraham Buef, self-appointed tribune and dictator to the people, 
and his puppet. Mayor Eugene Schmitx, who has been sentenced 
to five years in the San Quentin prison. The terror and consterna¬ 
tion that have been carried into the camps of the " Grafters," the 
bribe-givers and the bribe-takers, are due chiefly to the tireless 
efforte of the brilliant, astute, and merciless Assistant District 


Attorney and Public Prosecutor of San Francisco—Francis Joseph 
Heney. The just, implacable investigation of this fearless man 
has resulted in exposing a state of incredible rottenness in the 
municipal government. The whole Board of Supervisors has been 
accused of accepting large bribes from telephone, telegraph, gas, 
and street-car corporations and granting them franchises, .^gainst 
political boss “ Abe " Buef there were aixty-six distinct charges. 
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offerad to give endenoe for the Stite<iiijgliaat hie ainaiiud oid' 
leagnee if promiaed immimt^ foam prbatoBiion. It ii s cniioqi 
Btitoy of political jobbexy, '* graft,” uid eorroption, ariaing oni 
pt times and conditions that gave rare opportunities to lawlesi 
spirits. Keepingj)Boe with the city itself, order and honesty an 
being established once more, and it is hoped that the mnnicipalitg 
will enjoy a better government than heretofore. The new Mayoi 
is Dr. Edward Bobeson Taylor, Dean of the Law College, jurist, 
scholar, and poet, in whom great faith is put. 

San Francisco has become a place of great oi^xntonitieB for 
men of skill and enteriwise. The dice of Fortune have fallen 
much in favour of those whose hands are apt, builders, crafts¬ 
men, artisans, and labourers. The average wage is from twelve 
shillings to a poun^ a day. Carpenters earn twenty shillings a 
day, bricklayers thirty-six, plasterers and ironworkers thirty-two, 
plumbers twenty-four, bill-posters forty-five, and lathers fifty. 

Thousands of men, horses, and engines are at work clearing 
away the ruins and cleaning brick and stone. There is work 
for all who come, and such exceptional opportunities that the 
most desirable class of immigrants has been drawn to the Sunset 
City, wUiing workers, mechanics, and craftsmen of all degrees. 
The expenses of living have naturally kept pace in some respects 
with the increase in pay. Foods have gone up in proportion 
with the rents—for rents form the chief item of expenditure at 
present. Prices fluctuate in a most mercurial manner. A dosen 
eggs may cost two shillings one day and four the next. Still, 
the workmen live in a lordly fashion and not only earn money 
blit also save it. 

In conjunction with the gigantic task of rebuilding the city 
must be considered the appalling labour involved in first clearing 
the ground whereon the thousands of new edifices are to be 


planted. Shaken into tremendous heaps of conglomerate rubbish 
by the earthquake, melted and disint^rated by the fire, flung 
broadcast by the blasts of dynamite, or shattered into ragged 
masses by the great siege guns used during the conflagration, the 
ruins and wreckage of the dead city confronts the citizens with 
a {Hxdilom to which the digging of the Panama Canal was simplicity 
itself. The immense tangl» of iron pipes, wires, drain-jdpes, 
steel girders and columns, roof trusses and tie-rods held the 
square miles of dSbrit together with a disheartening tenacity. 
This mighty network of iron, buried and imbedded in the de¬ 
molished structures, melted and fused ‘into inextricable tangles, 
still forms a formi^ble obstacle to the clearing of the ground. 
It fetters building to building and aneboTB them to the granite 
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footings or wide foundations or the basalt>paved streets. When 
one considers that the destroyed area of San Franeisoo was six 
times as great as that of the monumental fire of Chicago, the 
gravity of this {mblem may in some measure be appreciated. 

Thousands of cars of dibria are hauled away by great loco¬ 
motives running on tracks that have been laid into the various 
centres of the burnt district. The millions of tons of u’reckage 
are cast into the bay, and serve a useful purpose in extending 
the land in certain sections of the peninsula. Were the dibru 
heaped in on e p ile, that idle would nudce a modMain overtopping 
Ben Nevis. What work, what riches, what hopes and achieve¬ 
ments that sad and forlorn mountain would represent 1 The Sau 
Franciscans display a fantastic pride in the stupendousness of the 
disaster which overtook their city, and seem to-find a certain 
strange, heroic satisfaction in the idea that their ruins are the 
biggest, finest, and blackest ruins that ever were. 

Out of the clouds of flying lime-dust and ashes that shroud the 
black, jagged crests of the broken walls emerge the long arms 
of monster derricks that tear apart with toothed iron scoops the 
tangle of the wreckage, lifting tons of brick and mortar, and 
dropping them thunderously into the waiting trains. The 
whistling and snorting of hoisting engines is beard everywhere, 
and it is thrilling to observe the destruction of many of the lofty, 
crag-like walls and isolated piers and towers left standing after 
the cataclysm and the fire. The crash and thud of the dead walls 
as they are torn down or blown asunder by dynamite is as stir¬ 
ring to the pulse and the imagination as the bombardment or 
the mining of a city besieged. The razing of many of the ruins 
is accomplisbed by means of steel cables attached to or wound 
about them. The cable is drawn taut by a derrick engine, and 
thus, whole or piecemeal, the walls are torn down. A tower 
nine storeys high, forming the comer of what had been a great 
office building, was sawn through with steel cables and successive 
jerics from a powerful engine—a difficult and dangerous under¬ 
taking which after many failures resulted in the tower collapsing 
within itself much after the manner of the campanile of St. 
Mark’s at Venice. In the onslaught on the ruins numberless 
feats of heroism are performed every day. Chinese and Japanese 
toil side by side with the whites of all nations; Sikhs from India 
with coloured turbans are seen sturdily wielding pickaxe and 
shovel. Brown Kanakas and Porto Bicans move swiftly about 
the base of the swajring, crazy walls, regardless of all danger. 
The silhouettes of men meet the eye clear-cut against the heavens 
as they walk along the crumbling tops of high and nnanpported 
walls a foot in width and seamed with widening cracks. OUiers, 
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ooverad witb dost and mat from head to foot, crawl, throngh 
trimiMti and jungles of tangled, twirted iron, and make fast the 
ropes. Many are working deep down in the base me nt of 
■nmw eight-storeyed min, digging away in the daikness like 
moles, ^e while the treacherom walls tremble above them. Often 
tii^y collapse, and then Death adds to the harvest the earthquake 
brought him. If, as the ancients thought, no temide and no city 
for which blood sacrifice had not been made could stand, then 
must the San Francisco of the future be ensured tiie long-enduring 
fevonr of the two elements that wrought their terrible wrath upon 
her a year ago. ** 

The tall buildings of “ fireproof constraction ” (a term that 
will require considerable limitation in the future) were com¬ 
pletely gutted of their interiors by the conflagration. The ex¬ 
teriors, in most instances, were not much damaged. All these 
buildings are now bmng restored, and are hidden in cages of 
scaffoldii^. The ^le-drivers along the water-front are setting 
thourands of piles, and the incessant thudding of the great 
hamm^s makes a dominant note in the song the renascent city 
is chanting to the skies. The electric trams, crowded to the 
bursting point, race recklessly along the uptom streets, and add 
to the mad confusion of the trafilc and often to the death-roll 
of the inhabitants. 

Over a billion dollars—more than £250,000,000—are to be 
expended in the next five years, apportioned among the various 
improvements that are designed to rehabilitate the city. That 
is equal to £175 a year for every present inhabitant of the Sunset 
City. In the first six months after the fire over £16,000,000 
were spent, despite the crippled and disturbed condition the 
channels of trade and industry. This amount included the struc¬ 
tures definitely contracted for, those on which work bad been 
commenced, and those that were completed within that time, 
as well as the refitting of the great steel-frame buildings that had 
survived the flames. Six thousand temporary business buildings 
arose, row on row, and eight thousand cheap cottages provided 
pleasant and cheerful homes for a part of the tent-inhabiting 
refugees. 

The disaster has hsd the effect of accelerating all manner of 
improvements along the lines and termini of the three great 
railway companies. These have all been forced to treble their 
carrying capacity. The extensive improvements which th^ had 
been prosecuting in a rather leisurdy manner are now being 
rushed to comidetion in one-half the time. The Western Paeifio, 
a new tratis-ocmtinental line that is hurrying its tracks towards 
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this promued land, bas iasoad a oaU for ten thoueand additiuual 
men.' 

: Imfwta and, strangely enoDj^, e]qpi)rts too have increased to 
an coEtenith^ abattera idl the toqoids dC pceyknu years. Almost 
ibqlde nnmber of v e aae la am sairiditg tbe port as at tiw oone- 
ij^n^ng date of tbe yea^ befeieur !Rie oiirtdns rBoeiptB lbr 
aiz months ending October 1st, 1906, were abndst Jl,000,Q(iO, 
compared with £700,000 for the same jiaibd in 1906, de^te 
the fact that the tenor of Aiail gave to ^t month bnt fourteen 
busineas days, and the following month could not be counted 
as normal, 6ow the tides of world committee into the open 
portals of the Golden Gate, the Pillars of Hercules in the Western 
World, and the greatest trade outlet of the Father of Oceans. 

The new streets, squares, parks, and boulevards, winding 
inclines and terraces for the hilly city are slowly to emerge out 
of the wastes, forming new lines and new limitations. It is the 
cherished hope of all enthnsiastic citizens that the upgiowing 
city will brave the sun, not in a clashing chaos of disorderly or 
monotonous streets, but according to studied and harmonious 
schemes of beauty that will make her the fairest metropolis in 
the western hemisphere. The architectural and topographical 
plans for beautifying San Francisco which were completed before 
the fire were described by the writer in the FoBTNiGHny for 
.September, 1906. Although the strident tones of Utility for the 
present overmaster the still, small voice of Beauty, provisions 
for the esthetic have not been ovcrlookttd by the Society for the 
Adornment of San Francisco. It is to be regretted, however, that 
the city government has as yot token no steps towards acquiring 
the necessary land, and that capitalists should manifest any oppo¬ 
sition to the execution of plans that would ultimately increase 
the value of their own holdings. The proposed municipal em¬ 
bellishments are to cost £13,000,000, which is exclusive of the 
£250,000,000 to be expended in the general reconstruction. The 
word " wastrel,” dear to the London ratepayer and far-flung 
by him through all the columns of the Press, is unknown to the 
San Franciscan. Gladly enough, however, would he exchange 
the "grafters,” who merely rob him, for the “wastrels” who 
at least grant him something for his nooney. 

A new water system, to cost £8,000,000 and to be operated 
by the municipality, bas been assu^ the people of San Fran¬ 
cisco, who, in the near future, are to quaff the pure, crystalline 
water brought down from mountain lakes in the snow-bound 
sierras, two hundred miles to the east. The water, in great 
volume, is to be carried from these lofty and frosen fastnesses 
means of gravity through a scientific lystem of tunnels and 
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' Aipe of the Site i>einoo wtomTw be' toigr 

Never bef<»e has trade been ao aohto and ejtotoiii^ to et 
present to San Franoiaao. All bnatoesaes flonriah. know¬ 

ledge of the great want of the city went forth into the would, it 
quickened the currents of commerce to all quarters of the globe, 
ilie needy city was overwhelmed with the products of every 
land. Steel Works in Pennsylvania and the Midlands felt the 
stir, and cement factories in Germany; the lumber mills in the 
great North-west ran night and day, and a thoumnd vessels of 
sail and steam turned their prows towards the Golden Gate. 
The railways of the union sent train after train to the West, all 
laden with the necessaries, the comforts, and the luxuries of life. 
The inexhaustible resources of all the counties of the State were 
poured upon the city. Therefore, to-day in San Francisoo all 
things are of the latest, the newest, and the best. Merchants 
and shop-keepers cannot keep their stocks from ebbing entirely 
away until the next shipment arrives. A craving for lost luxuries 
seems to possess the people who demand not what is cheap hot 
what is good. They who, a short time ago, were forced to obtain 
their daily food and drink from the municipal bread-and-milk line 
are to-day demanding the rarest delicacies from Paris or Stras- 
burg. The costliest productions of the dressmakers of Liondon, 
Paris, or Vienna are bought up instantly, and jewellery, articles 
of art and decoration, furniture and carpets are in nndiminished 
demand. 

The most serious inconvenience is experienced by those people 
who through the great scarcity of dwelling-houses are forced 
to live in tents and temporary shelters. Very high tents are 
demanded by the landlords, the rates in many cases being mote 
than treble the former figures. The larger retail and wholesale 
businesses were the first to re-establish themselves after the 
fin, and the builders began the housing of these firms before 
they paid any attention to private homes. The population of 
the oily in February, 1907, was computed at 428,000, being but 
72,000 less than before the fire. Of these, 100,000 still lived 
to basements, and 60,000 in tents and wooden shantire. For 
a long time ports of San Francisoo resembled a military encamp¬ 
ment with toe rows of white tents relieved against the charred 
ruins of toe greenery of the parks. Many persons still live to 
toe Tent City of Golden Gate Park, leading a free, open-air 
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The ncfw Ihb ■Fringe enraqrwlMnt the old rmxoABn 
of death slowly paae away. 73ie hMVMie oretheed uo 
bright with hope and joy. the Bame heavens tint wore onoe 6Ued 
with the sable smoke and the Inrid splendonn of the mighty oon- 
flagration. The inoompaiable bay basks in tte annlight, and the 
Pacific sfaimmen like a jdain of green and rilver. The trade- 
winds from the ocean blow briskly, full of the vigour of the sea, 
and toss the countless flags and Innnen that are hoisted over 
evoy shop and store as though the city were decorated for a 
festival. 

In every sense the sun is the father of California’s wealth and 
beauty. The long periods of almost continuous sunshine have had 
a marked effect upon the temperament of tiie Californians, and 
account for much of the hopefulness displayed by the dwellers 
in the demolished city. Were that city ovw-arched by the dun- 
coloured skies of doom that {sress upon London, no place would 
be more gkxnny at present. But in the sunshine of the American 
Italy there dwells an electric stimulus, an invigoration and a tonic 
quality that brings strength and healing to mind and body. The 
sun is the saviour of the land. As descriptive of the triumphal 
procession of the sun above the glories of her latter days, the 
following quotation may prove not inapproiH'iate :— 

Supreme tbe flagrant loldan strode 
Athwart the arch of central day: 

The city to his passion ^wed; 

The billows clashed within her bay. 

Vnon her terraces and heights 
He burst; he charged her domes and towers; 

He blosoncd with rebellious lights 
Her roots Qke glowing banlm of flowers. 

Full on her circling hills he testa 
That ring the city like a donee. 

And the Fmks Twain, her tender breasts 
From which her brood draws sustenance. 

There icy the jewel of the Weat 
Inflamed sdtt wonder, wealth and light. 

Throe-faced upon the water’s breast. 

She held the edge of Earth and Mi{^t. 

Down pillars easting waves of gold 
From the hi^ sun a greeting ran 

Whieh herald winda brmi|d>t manifold 
The empiesa metropolitan: 

** Noim other in my earthly eight 

Pidra wiSi thee in thy youth and graoa; 

My love ahoU mwild thoa into might. 

My lustre glority thy taee. 




Aad MiiviMd tto XiliM Ml . 

TMmdK fnittm^ Qumb of 
Lofod by tba nia« the M«> iiw i^. . 


' M M m crt tiia itniatuia of tby dreama 
Hm giant aUea apiaad zadiate 
Vnth pramiae pouring from the beama 
or futorea v^ed yet eanaecrate. 


“ liolh ffom the Tantage of my gaae 
nie faat hannonio law oomi^ 

Ify weatwaid plunge to build the daya 
Bound Orient age-idd dtadela. 

** Fair ultimate metropolis. 

Supernal nymph that mounts the throne 
Of the last ooeon, take the kiss 
Of him who holds thee as his own.” * 



San Fnmcisoo was always a dty of a debonair and joyous spirit. 
Therefore the revelry of the Bestoration is brave and bold and 
full of a lAtin abandon that plunges deep into the whirlpool of 
pleasure. At night the city is ablaze and aroar with merriment. 
Then the dust-stained worker is converted into the well-groomed 
pleasure-seeker, and the electric lights and the music lure to ril 
matmer of amusement. A stream of frolicsome life with laughter 
and song mns lightly on between the gaunt and solemn mixu. 
It is the Binrit of Babylon come to reinvest and revive the shattered 
walls of Nineveh. A week after the disaster a huge tent-theatre 
sprang up like a gigantic mushroom over the still smoking dnders. 
Every night it was filled with multitudes. Now there are over 
twenty theatres and music-halls in full blast, and^l are crowded 
to rile doors. Spacious roller-skating rinks have been built and 
draw their thousands of merrymakers. There are many classie 
concerts and operas, music being beloved of this people. Plays 
in the open-air Oieek Thearie of the University of California fur¬ 
nish entertainment for the cultured and the esthetic. Even now 
the great Intematiomri Exposition, whkh is to be held in San 
Francisco in 1913, hxxns large in the vision of the inhabitants. 

The artiats and writers, scattered for a time to the four winds, 
have reopened their studios and resumed their pens. The life of 
Bohemia has come bock to many of the old haunte. The fanums 
military band has continued to play every Saturday and Sunday 
since the fire in the great musio-stend in Golden Gate Pudt. 
Booksellers and mode-dealers ore overwhelmed with arders. The 
French nstanranta which gave to the city a ratiwr shady fame 
have re estalilishud themadves on a scale •at lavish splendobr. The 
law, howevw, has limited these buildings to two storeys. The 
P) TA» Oitg cf gtalWrml g|plmdMir, by Hstmaa BriMBaaar. 
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e«qelle«it coinne for which fliej were celebrated etiU tempts tlte 
faetidionB gastronome, hot the wickedness has departed from their 
walla—or, rathra, has never entered. In the days “ before," as 
a veteran journalist remarked, "the first floor was devoted to 
frivol, the second to drivel, and the third to divole.” Certain 
once ultra-respectable residence districts have been stormed by 
the shady elements of the " Tenderloin "—a term that described 
in local parlance those regions devoted to prowling night-birds 
of vice and crime. The earthquake seized the city in its 
hands and shook up and mixed its elements in a must 
topsy-turvy manner, the fire scattered and drove the good 
and bad together, so pariah housed for a time with Pharisee. Thu 
pariah now insolently refuses to move, tho Pharisee haughtily 
withdraws his robe from the contamination and seeks other sec¬ 
tions of the city. At night they meet and mingle once more, for 
then, from the respectable untU the rascally hours, the sprightly 
torrent of gaiety winds through the streets as of old. 

In some parts of the city no sound is heard, no light is seen 
after dark. The moonlight possesst^s the stark ruins with a 
softer majesty than does the light of day, and the little night 
breezes murmur and whisper like ghostly voices of the past amidst 
the mournful piles of brick and mortar. They lie there like the 
relics and urreckage of ancient centuries in some fabled land. 
There Silence sits enthroned, companion to Kuin and Desolation, 
until the builders come again on the morrow. But in the haunts 
of festivity the revellers smile down, laugh down, dance down 
the past. For them, one and all, only one night can be lived 
at a time. The philosophy of Omar Khayyam is theirs; the 
skeleton still sits at the feast, but does not disturb the pleasure 
of their gayer hours. 

In this wise, upon the spectral, dust-clad ruins that nwteh in 
grandeur and seeming antiquity those of excavated Pompeii and 
demolished Rome, the life of the San Francisco that was is plant¬ 
ing the life of the San Francisco to be. The grim, devoted, and 
heroic efforts of the builder of the third San Francisco must 
awaken the astonisliment and admiration of the world. Y'et 
their capacity for amusement comes second only to their capacity 
for work. To these dwellers in the wrecked city by the Golden 
Gate, smiling has become almost a mechanical matter. The 
draughts from the cup of pleasure are to them both nepenthe and 
heart-bracing cordial; recreation is Ufe-fostering food. At times 
when the throngs of gaily-chatting, well-dressed men and women 
pass along the black and ruinous streets of the old business die- 
tricts, part the mangled walls, distorted thickets of iron and moun¬ 
tains of forlorn rubbish, it is like a flight of care-free birdy across 
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lima grim bftttlefleld or a prooesBion of lii^y ohildten tbzoogh 
a graveyard. 

Mammon and Mercmy have invaded the residential portions 
of the city that were preserve from the flames. The finest, 
most qpacious street was Van Ness Avenue. Beantifnl mansions 
bordered it on both sides. It was owing to the great width of 
this thoroughfare that the fire-fighters were able to make an elec¬ 
tive stand against the flames. By demolishing, with caimon and 
dynamite, the fine houses along the eastern side of the avenue, the 
fiamcB were prevented from leainng across the intervening ^ce 
and destroying the entire Western Addition. Van Ness Avenue 
in the ante-earthquake days fulfilled for the city the functions of a 
sort of Botten Bow and aristocratic corso. Now it has undergone 
a remaricable transformation, struck, as it were, by the caduceus 
of the god of commefcc. It has become a congested place of 
bustling trafiic. By analogy, if Eastcheap or Fleet Street, with 
all their incessant hurry, their clatter of vehicles, and their push¬ 
ing, packing crowds, were by a miracle instantly removed to some 
quiet, unfrequented road in South Kensington or Hampstead, 
Londoners might obtain an idea of the strange transformation of 
Van Ness Avenue and Fillmore Street in the western city. The 
spacious steps and front gardens of the elegant residences have 
been removed or hidden from view by all manner of incongruous 
architecturil additions. The elegant fronts are plastered and 
plague-spotted, with brilliant signs, the bow and bay windows 
glitter with firm names in gold or white paint, the datter of 
typewriters is heard in drawing-rooms where wealth and fashion 
once foregathered. The lonely, smoke-blackened shell of a French 
chftteau, the palace of a sugar king, stands deserted and forlorn 
in its lordly grounds amidst the rushing streets. 

Many of the new structures, whether of temporary or per¬ 
manent character, ore of exquisite design, for urt has not l^n 
overlooked by the San Franciscan even in the hurry of building. 
The Californians have ever had a fondness for brave colour and 
tasteful architecture, a trait fostered and stimulated by the deep 
blue skies, bright sunlight, and floral exuberance. Some of the 
shops have approaches with lawns and flower-beds, and the 
interiors are of refined and artistic simidicity. As one stands 
at the comer of Van Ness Avenue and Market Street and gaaes 
up the acclivity of the once exclusive boulevard, the eye talm in 
a discordant perspective of buildings new and old, tall and squat, 
of all styles of architecture, painted in all colours, an array of rign- 
boards and transparencies, violent-voiced, the restless flatter of 
flags from every teusetop, and the streaming course of the varie¬ 
gated traffic. 
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•' tal^ 'j^laoe here—the Mini 
ia dutiactiTe a feature of 
of old, a feature ahnost Itidian in its jojrfal abandon. The women 
<dothe themeelTes in their most snp^ finery and gowns bom 
Paris, and family jewels are flaunted abroad as on festival days. 

l%e city, eager to reoover ail tiie lost pleasoies of life after 
the md period of her fiery probation and mourning in sackcloth 
and ashes, dances like a Bacchante even npon the remaining 
mins that still encumber her soil. 

The doctrine of the Simple Life, so widely advertised by Presi¬ 
dent Boosevelt, became for a time, like so many other doctrines, 
a fashionable fad in the United States. Pampered society women 
who lived the luxurious life of their own lap-dogs or were delicate 
as their own pet canaries, were seized with sudden yearnings for 
Arcadian simplidly and an existence close to Nature's hmrt. 
They attempted their own cookery, discharged a few suiierflnous 
servants, and fled to the woods with their French maids. They 
thought the “ simple life " was a matter of mere externals. In 
Ban Francisco the doctrine of simplicity was carried into heroic 
practice. Gentlemen became day labourers and hnt-dwellers, 
soft hands grew calloused with use of pick and shovel, dainty 
ladies performed heavy kitchen service, washed and scrubbed and 
scoured, never complaining of hardship or lamenting lost 
comforts. 

One fair daughter of the West, a reigning princess in the gilded 
realms of the upper society, spoke as follows one autumn evening 
as she stood bareheaded and plainly clad upon a fire-blasted bill- 
top where her father’s mansion once lift^ itself in its pride. 
The flame of the sunset was ruddy on the face and in the eyes 
of this superb young Diana, and the w’inds flnttered her hur as 
she stood looking dreamily towards the Pacific : 

" Sometimes I think, in fact I know, it was the lurid light of 
our burning city that caused a sort of soul illumination within ns. 
We realist then what we had left undone. We saw what 
narrow, stunted lives wo had been leading, and wo regretted we 
had not accomplished more in helping to ^eer the lives of others 
less fortunate than ourselves.” 

Men that wme poor and in humble walks of life hare been 
flung, as it were, into sudden affluence; men that wore rich and 
mighty have been dashed into poverty and obscurity. Fortune’s 
unstable wheel has lifted many, lowei^ some, and crushed others. 
But her frowns and her favours have all been accepted in brave 
btshion by victors and by victims. The {Romise of new epoch 
is stirring in the veins of all, and in the oontemplatbn of the 
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- .8aA ftiUKiiQn %iU idtikn^^ that the catligub eoaqaanf 
hu ; tile aumaas demMkm nentted teem Ae fire da>& 
So vhm the oitizenB qpeak of the diauier 0^7 iliniyB call il 
t'the Gnat Fire." 

Hie Golden Gate ie etill the portal of oppartnnity and wealth 
in the moat fertile and opulent land under the snn. The new 
San Franciaco ia to riae heaide it, a city hnilt np out of hnniaii 
faith and endeavour, oat of tirdesa energy and royal wealth. 
The dogma of labour ia preached alond in the weatem metrapoha 
by the ringing voiceB of hammer, j^-uxe, and trowel. 

The Great Change which Mr. H. G. W^a haa conceived witii 
such beauty and power haa, in a measun, literally come upon thia 
people. No comet awung ils green shroud of Inminons vapour 
athwurt their hills iad bouses, but the red tongues of monster 
fires licked up their lives and th^ substance and left them naked. 
The very ground arose in insurrection; man’s fiM and final 
refnge, his fellow earth, denied him firm support. The flaming 
horrors of what seemed a universal holocaust rose higher than 
the city's proudest bills, and Nature, always generons and kind 
to those favourite children of hers, tamed suddenly ancient them 
like a wolf-mother. Yet the Great Change was later seen to be 
a harbinger of spiritnaJI good. It has tanght them lessons of 
love, of self-sacrifice, and unselfish generosity. They have 
learned to look beyond to-day and to build for the future. The 
disaster of those days of doom has now disclosed its face of 
golden opportunity. The Great Change has become the Great 
Chance, although it came in violence with coals of fire and ashen 
rains. 

The coat-of-arms of San Francisco blazons a {dioenix riung from 
the flames. Its motto is: “Gold in Peace, Iron in War.” In 
earthquake, conflagration, and afiBidion both gold and iron have 
stood the test. Wi^t is to be the youngest, fairest, and strongest 
of cities is once more lifting up her head and smiling on sea and 
sky. Voicing the cry of her people and their invincible desire, 
one of her poets, Edwin Markham, sends forth a caU in song:— 

* 

BnUd grestljr, men, for slw miiit shine 
WHb Athens of the Kng^ Hine— 

BaUd siril;, for she must stand 
With Shiras of the Bose-Bweet Band— 

Build strongly, for hor name must be 
Witii f^rtbage of the 8ail.White Sea. 

Herman ScHanrACEB. 




LONDON’S ELECTRICAL FUTURE. 


Thkbe are three ways in which a community can provide itself 
with public utilities. It may leave their establishment to private 
enterprise entirely, trusting to competition to protect the con¬ 
sumer; it may botii own and opmate them itself, while a third 
alternative lies in a combination of these two methods. Most of 
the oommoditieB in daily use are supplied by private enterprise. 
Sanitary undertakings, dosely affecting the public health and 
well-being are, in thb count^, usually carried on by the local 
anthoritieB, while services lying between these, such as gas and 
vrater supply, which were originally {uivite enteriwises, are 
tending more and more into municipal hands. 

There are various ways of combining public control with 
iwivate operation and management. Statutory undertakings 
have statutory obligations, in the interests of the public and 
the consumer, placed upon them by Parliament, and these may 
be supplemented by municipal bye-laws and regulations.* The 
municipality niay go further dnd itself obtain stiitutory powers 
which it may transfer for definite periods to private individuals, 
or the municipality may itself construct the works in whole or 
in part and lease them to jwivatc managers. In this country 
there has recently been noticeable air increasing tendency towards 
complete municipal ownership and operation, while in some of 
the larger cities on the Continent and North America the co¬ 
operation of municipal and private enterprise is growing in 
favour,* 

Alhongb the recent change in the constitution of the London 
County Council has temporarily caused the questbn of extend¬ 
ing municipal enterprise to rcc^e into the background, yet the 
attitude and fineely expressed opinions of the Independent Labour 
Party and similar bodies upon this subject render its considera¬ 
tion of some importance to students of mnnicipd develoi»nent. 
The most recent and striking example of this development in 
London was the jmposal recentiy put forwud by the London 

(1) Tbi didiag soda, limitation of dtvidsaSi, and "aaclion daoMi” in gai 
and water Bilit, and the tchadnle of maximimi prieei in alactrieitf ud tramway 
Bills, m wdl-kaowa asamplai. The latter nnderlakiagi, in Great Britain, ate 
alwajs pnrrhimhla bp Um local anthoritp. 

(S) Mnnieipal tmdiiiR is snpported aUka kf those who hops it wiU rsdnes the 
talas and those who, liks Mr. Bidnap Webb, eonsidsr an incraaaa in lataa a 
dasirabls atop towards Bodalismi bp thosa who bdissa it lands to raise wa|as 
as wtii as bp those who baiissa it rasnUa in shsapar production. 
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County Counoil, and rejected by Farliament, fOT.establuhing on 
a very large scale an undertaking for saj^ying electricity in the 
London district. Although the present Conncil has not brought 
forward any scheme of this kind, several proposals are to be 
brought before Parliament in the present Srosicm for doing this 
by means of private enterprise, and these will all have to be 
considered in the light of the possible alternative of municipal 
ownoship. 

An undertaking like the sale of electricity to a limited section 
of the community differs materially and in various ways from 
the provision of popular locomotion facilities like tramvrays. 
When electric lighting became a commercial possibility some 
five-and-twenty years ago its rapid general adoption was ex¬ 
pected. The subsequent improvements in gas lighting were 
unforeseen, and Farli&ment legislated in the belief that most, if 
not all, ratepayers would shortly become consumers. In spite of 
the rapid progress made this is far from being the case.* 

Neither could the frequent changes in the methods of pro¬ 
duction, and still less the remarkable economies to-day obtain¬ 
able from a great increase in the scale of producing beLforetold. 
Local authorities were thus encouraged to acquire their own 
electric light undertakings, and were allowed to borrow money 
for forty-two years to purchase machinery which became obsolete 
in a third of this period. 

The importance of numerous farther applications of electricity, 
apart from lighting, was, moreover, little ap^Hticiated, and hence 
restrictions, based on early lighting conditions, were imposed 
upon extensions of the new industry in other directions, su^ as 
light and traction. 

By 1898 Farliament realised its mistake. An important Joint 
Committee on Electrical Energy was appointed to consider 
among other things, “ whether imwers should be granted in any 
case (to private companies) for the snjqily of electrical energy 
over an area including the districts of numerous local authorities, 
and under what conditiqps, if any, ought powers to be conferred 
upon promoters seeking to supply electrical energy to other 
undertakers.*' After an exhaustive hearing, at which the 
electric light companies, the London County Council, and other 
authorities were heard, it reported as follows:— 

'Where eughdent puUio advantage ia shown powers msj he given for 
the supply of eleotrical energy over ta area including districts of anmaruus 


(1) The (incomplata) retatna on this suhject indicate that the regi ata rad eon- 
■iimers of electricity in Qrsator Limdan fanday are under 10(^100 in nnnihar. 
The ratepayers in the county alone nnmher nearly 850,000. . 
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wthcrisad on oonditieiui difleriBg la mbm n^pMii flora fboM iaovoMd 1^ 
raiaUag Aoto. Am to gMag eompnlaoqr pram of punhara of ludortddngo 
to loeal MitharitiM the CaminlttM, without queatianliig the poliej of 
Fadiamant in having given eueh powwa, ofaaCrrad:— . 

Fiiaiiy. that vribea the powar of pnrnhaee waa thua granted in U83 and 
1868 no auoh aidieniea of auppljuug oturgy in bulk weia eoatan^iatad aa 
are now before Fadlamant. 

Seooadlj, that when the power of purchaaa waa thua granted the quea* 
tion than before Farliamuit waa iddeflp one of Ughti whneaa the evidenee 
given before the CommiUee ahowa that " the. applioadan of eleetrical 
energp in the fom of power to an infinite variety of other puipoaea ia 
likely to be in the near future the predominant feature and funotion of 
theae undertakings.” 

Thirdly, it does nid appear to them that aa undertaking supplying 
energy in bulk at high v<dtage and in oomparatively few mains ia, as a 
rule, so deairaUe for the loed auUioriiy to acquire aa a low voltage under* 
taking with many distributing mains. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour, President of the Board of Trade, informed 
a deputation from the Institution of Electrical Engineers in that 
year that a Bill was being jMepared to give effect to these recom- 
mendatuftu. This has never been passed, but as regards the 
general aopidy of electricity, other than for lighting, Parliament 
has ooiuistently authorised private legislation on these lines, and 
has passed some five-and-twenty Power Acts, setting up non-pur¬ 
chasing " bulk'* companies in all the {sinclpal industrial districts 
except Zxindon. Theae undertakings were authorised so as to 
enable the smidler authorities to fuofit by the economics of 
electrical production on a larger scale than their separate require¬ 
ments made possible, and to avoid the necessity for further 
expenditure in enlarging existing generating works. In short, 
theae smaller authorities obtained the power to purchase whole¬ 
sale electricity in place of buying fnel for prodneing it while 
retaining the right of retail distribution, which causes the greater 
part of street disturbance and forms the {oincipal element of 
nioniqxdy in electricity supply. 

Liondim has, however, benefited very little by this later legis¬ 
lation. As in the case of water, gas, and locomotion, so in 
oonnection with electricity the metropolis has been treated as a 
series of separate areas rather than as a complete whole. This 
has led to a needless multiplication of small and comparatively 
inefficient stations. Any attempt upon the part of the existing 
undertskers seriously to increase the scale of production has been 
prevented by the presence of a danse prohibitiag combination, 
whidi was miginally inserted .by the Boaid of Trade in the Ptovi- 
ekmal Orders for electric lighting in London, anwientfy with tba 
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about that wt^ in Glaiigi^, Mandheater, Berlin, Kew Yoilc, 
Chicago, and other great oitiea electaicity aappiy is under the aim- 
tml of one body, there are at the jKesent time within the mefao- 
folitan area over seventy authorised dietributore of electricity who 
onpidy cnirent of variooa kinds, preasares, and prices fracn mue 
than fifty separate generating stations.* * The average siee of these 
stations is leas than one-fifth of those to-day being erected in 
other capitals, and over 400 separate engines are emjdoyed in 
them wbidi to-day might be replaced as regards their capacity 
by the eight turbines used in the Mauretania and her sister 
vessel. The possibilities of economy will be realised when it is 
stated that if it were possible to replace the existing sources of 
production by a cental generating station, the cental cost of the 
latter need be only about one-sixth of the expenditore upon the 
existing stations, while the annual cost of production would be 
reduced in an even greater proportion. 

A partial attempt at concentration was made in 1889, but 
being in advance of the then state of electrical knowledge was 
unsuccessful. A more comiBehensivo scheme was brdnght for¬ 
ward by a company in 1905, and secured the approval of two 
-Committees of Parliament, but failed to reach a Third Beading 
before the close of the Session. 


In 1906 a scheme was promoted by the liondon County 
-Council. It was rejected by a Select Committee of Parliament, 
which, while reconunending that the Council should be the con- 
trollii^ authority, suggested that, as regards carrying on the 
work, it should consider the benefits of co-operating witii private 
enterjnriae. 

A further and more ambitious scheme was promcted by the 
Liondon County CouncQ in 1907, but the change parties whidi 
took place last March led to ito modification, and in its tom it 
was subsequently rejected by Parliament. Several new proposals 
will come before Parliament next Session, ^^^re is no municipal 
proposal, however, the two |uincipal measures being promoted 
by the chief existing companies and by a new company re¬ 
spectively. Both BiOs um in different ways at reducing the cost 
and increasing the sale of eleotricity by;, increasing the scale 
upon which it is produced. The passage of either meatu that 
-tile electrical devdopment of London and the reforms, the need 


(1) Bapoit Major Marindin npoa Metiopolitaa Baolrie MghMag te tha 
Board ef Ttada, 1 W¥ , 

(S) Saa Miaotaa of Praeaadiaga, Hooia at Lorda' CoauBittsa aa Laedae 
XSactric Powar BUIa, 1005. 
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Cnnty’HC^n^ acbtaia. .wlikih';mi^ .m 

' lilMviiig snde the broeto j j p iiBii ifti i M of Ibeil goeeit^iiieDt ud 
fineooe ivhidi it wouM niee, Oe mein ooneideretion u wbetbVt 
in view of what we have eheedy lemt about dectricity euibe 
municipal electric lighting atarted, and atill more in view of 
what we ahall learn in tito future, the eanying on of such a 
bnainesa by the London County Council ia the wiaeat solution of 
the problem that can be deviaed in the intereata of the rate¬ 
payer and consumer. 

It is well known that there are many auccesafol municipal 
electric lighting undertakinga both in the provinces and in 
London which ate giving their consumers an efBcicnt supply 
withppt any assistance from the ratra.* IThey derive the bulk 
of their revenue and practically all their pro&ts from electric 
lighting, which ia increasing far less rapidly than electric {xiwer 
supply. But the fact that any municipal undertaking is, or is 
not, able to make receipts cover expenses is no criterion of 
municipal efficiency unless all the local conditions are known. 
Some of*the best managed and most desirable municiiml under¬ 
takings most obviously be conducted at the ratepayers’ expense.* 
It is, for instance, quite conceivable that a municipal electrical 
supply in a rich district like Westminster could not fail to earn 
a i»ofit, while in Bethnal Green, let us say, it might be impos¬ 
sible to avoid a loss, under equally good management. If in 
the latter case there existed sufficient public demand u{x>n the 
part of the ratepayers, and no supply were obtainable from 
private enterprise, the local authority might possibly be quite 
justified in supplying this demand at the ratepayers’ risk. Apart 
from the political* considerations involved in an increase in the 
number <A municipal employees, the wisdom of municipalising 
any given industry should be judged, not by whether the revenue 
haiqiens to exceed or be less than the expenditure, but by the 
broader consideration as to whether municiiNil management of 
that undertaking secures for the consumer, the ratepayer, and 
the employee the beat results possible. 

(1) Tbs ranily tot pmwr parpoiw, bowavar, ia oftaa givaa balow coat prica, 
vhid ia obvionaly oeljib*—‘^1* *l>Us >t tomia a amim proportion of tba 
whola. 8aa Prooaadings, Honaa of lairds' Committaa on Powar Bills, 1906. 

(2) In tba caaa of tba mndi-abnaad Tharaaa at aa m b o a t a, it was baliavad that 
tha pnblie raqnind thaaa facUitiaa, which wara not obtainabia by private anter* 
priaa-, and niidar thaaa oonditions tbno was aoins axenaa for tha mnnicipaUty 
proving andi facilit i aa avan at a laaa. It was tha proniae of proSt rathar than 
tba raaolting loaa Uxr which tbay shonld ba oondamn^. 

(3) Sea Laeky's htbertp and Dtmoeraqf. 
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To «nive. oH » : 06 im^ deqoion ^ -aipriti. . oMaiiaMe tnm 
mnnid^. .walking' 

monopc^j^-^ tlMMe fanve gooe tot evav^knt 
wkidi in^lit in tiw fntura be obtained from. • oambination at 
private entepriae and municipal oontrol mth partiri, ounplete, 
or ultimate municipal ownenhip. 

In chooaing the beat method of conducting any public aerrice 
80 aa to secure the maximum benefit for the community, regard 
must be had to the following points:— 

(1) The etate of develiqnnent of the induetry. 

(S) The ezteot to which it tesdi to become • monthly. 

(8) The extent to which it provides a general neoacai^—that ia, to 
which all ratepayers are, or may become, cauumers. 

(4) The commercial risks invdved and the general sultaUUty of the 
anteiprise for unassisted* municipal operation. 

(5) The extent to which private ent^rise, alone or in conjunction with 
municipal astistance, is aUe and vrilliug to provide similar benefits for 
both ratepayer and consumer. 

Applying these tests to the whole range of industries, it would 
be generally agreed that sewage disposal was, and to take an 
extreme case, the sale of radium was not, a suitable under* 
taking for municipal management, even though the latter might 
be an absolute monopoly. If a list of enterprises be prepared, 
according to the above five heads, then, if the maximum ultimate 
advantage to the public be steadily kept in view, the dividing 
line between undertakings, suitable and unsuitable for municipal 
operation, would be drawn sometimes higher and sometimes 
lower on the list according to individual opinion. 

The above tests may be usefully applied to the present case of 
electricity supply. 

(1) As regards its distribution, electric supply has reached 
a comparatively stable condition; broadly speaking, there has 
been no startling development in connection with the laying of 
electric mains during the past fifteen years other than the great 
increase in their price; and that the field for future improvements 
in this branch is somewhat limited is shown by the fact that an 
efiSden^ of over 90 per cent, is to-day easily obtainable. As 
regards the production of electricity, however, exactly the reverse 
holds. The generation of electric iwwer hal^y no means reached 
finality, and the methods are constantly changing. Slow-speed 
engines, high-speed engines, and turbines have succeeded each 
other at intervals at about seven years as the most economical 
means of production, and internal combustion engines are already 
looming on the horizon as rivals to turbines. spite of these 



i»{»d obuigM the aoope for farther developmenti ii ahowa bj 
tile feet that the beet methode for prodooixig electricity in vogne 
to^y only convert some 15 per cent. the energy of the fuel 
into useful wcric and an infinitely smaller percentage, of courae, 
into useful light. 

The bearing which ^his has upon mnnidpaliaation of electricity 
suj^y was described by the late Prime Minirter in the House 
of Commons in 1908, when he said : 

Bujipoaing a munioipaUt; has embarked an enormous amount of rata- 
pajars' capital . . . and let it be granted that the munidpaiitr may have 
spent its money wisely at the time . . . then suppose that a method tar 
better and cheaper is invented. How painful most be the dilemma of 
these authorities! Are they to confess ^t tiioy have wasted miliions of 
the ratepayers' money in the post, and ate they to reconstruct their 
works? or are they to saddle the municipalities for all time with methods 
and invenUons which are old-fashioned and worn put? t 

There is, of course, the wise provision of the sinking fund, 
which was, however, intended to cover wearing out rather than 
antiqnation. Bift as most of the money sunk in electrical 
machinery by the London boroughs has been borrowed for forty- 
two years, while many electric supply companies have found it 
wise completely to change their methods of production once and 
even twice during the past fifteen years, the financial positioa 
of these municipal undertakings cannot be considered entirely 
satisfactory. Fortunately, however, for the ratepayer they are 
in possession of a partial monopoly, and hence will be able to 
protect his investment to some extent by maintaining their prices 
at the expense of the consumer. 

(2) The rapid development in the methods of electrical pro- 
dnetion is less remarkable than the increasing variety of applica- 
tkms of electric power, which, in a few years’ time, appear likely 
to become far more important than the question of lighting. But 
the sale of a commodity like power to a section of the 
community is in a totally different category from the suptdy 
of water or gas, or even electric light which, as regards 99 per 
cent, of the consumers, are monopolies. Unlike most con¬ 
sumers of electric light, factory owners and railway companies 
use electric powmr for commercial reasons solely, and do not 
hesitate to discard it if they think that they can produce or 
obtain power moTB dteaply in other ways. It is the experience 

(1) It qppaan, from tha rapoit ol the Joint Coumittee appointed bjr the 
Adininltp, the Biqral Obeerveiny, and the I 1 .C.C., ieened EWmiaiy flth, U07, 
that the machinaiy iaetaUad at tha Oieenwiah IPowar Home of the .I 1 .C.C., end 
in nae only euee July, 1906, is already to eona astaM ort a! date, and in future 
it to be eup e neded by aaothar type, while tha site itaell ie naanitaUa, and 
may be nltimaiety eupeieadad by one at Erith ae the chief centra of enp^. 
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ot »nry pawsr oompuiy that the :hndii«iei- tf Ml&g power is a 
keenly competitive one, and that a cmutant straggle has to be 
waged owing to the perpetual improvements in gas and oil 
engines and other sources of power.^ In cues where the sale 
of power is small in amount compared with that of Ugfatmg, u 
in the West End of London, these consiAerations are' of less 
importance. But as the supply for tradiion, factcsies, and 
chemical purposes in the metropolis as a whole already exceeds, 
and will ultimately far exceed, that for lighting, they will become 
increasingly important, as they must tend to increase the com¬ 
petitive rather than the monopolistic features of the business. 
The supiily of power to large factories, unlike house-to-house 
lighting supply, docs not involve a very serious amount of street 
excavation. And except as regards this use of the streets, a 
not insuperable difficulty, there is not, and can never be, so far 
as can be seen with our present knowledge, anything approach¬ 
ing a general monoiioly in the supply of power of any kind.* 

(3) Befcrence has already been made to the comparatively 
small percentage of the population which uses electric light, in 
spite of its rapid extensions. Still more so docs this apply in the 
case of ix>wer users. The supply of electric power w'ill ulti¬ 
mately be mom ini{xirtant than electric lighting, because of the 
msgnitude rather than the number of the individual power users. 
In an average Ijondon supply undertaking less than 10 per cent, 
of the consumers arc {M)wer users. 

(4) Thus tlte supply of power of any kind, on a large scale, is 
a distinctly more speculative busim'ss than lighting. To make it a 
commercial success often involves giving heavy monetary guaran¬ 
tees against faihuv! of supply, sinking much capital on hired-out 
plant, arranging agreements of different kinds with almost every 
large consumer, based in many cases upon the output of his 
works or the price of his manufactures, and undertaking com¬ 
mercial negotiations of an intricate nature, all of which are diffi¬ 
cult or even impo^:siblc to the local authority, however good its 
manager. In the words of a l(>ading apolc^st for municipal 
trading a local authority is at a disadvantage b^nse :— 

lU msohinery is not constituted in such a manner as to render it aa 
offioient instrument in the direetion of making profits. Could any oompany 
conduct a comiietitive biminesa if the publio we4 admitted to its Board 
meetings? .... In mint commercini trnnsactums secrecy during their 


(1) Troreedings, House of Lords' Committee, 1905. 

(8) This does not apply to certain small users, to rasas in coageated districta 
like the City, where exigencies of spare, nuisance, or fire rids make the use of 
electricity essential. 

VOL. LXjCXIII. N.B. L L 
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progreM i* u enantisl tonrarda their being brou^t to ii euceeeeful ieeue, 
but leakage of infonnation ia a oonatant difficulty with local autboitiaa, 
and there ia so efficient aafeguard againat it. 

And Mr. liccky has shown the dtificultieB of successful State 
management of enterprises possessing these characteristics. 

The tact and torcaight s’bich anticipate changca in the course nitd con- 
ditiona of commerce and fashion, the promptitude which seiaea the happy 
moment for contracting or expanding aupply, meeting lialt diselaeod wants, 
and giving to enterprise new directions a^ impulses, the rare rnmbina* 
tions of daring, caution and insight by whioli iilonv tluwc great forras of 
industry can succeed, will never be found in routiiie-ridden govnninient 
officiols.t 

The advantages arc, of course, not invariably all on one side. 
Municipal committer^s often have good business niou upon them, 
while Boards of Directors are not invariably up^jointed 
solely in the shareholders’ interests; comiianics' I>alai]ce-sheet8 
are not alw’ays clear; municipal accounts are not always unintel¬ 
ligible to the ratejMiyer. There is oiu: argument, however, which 
is peculiarly im]x>rtaiit in the present case, and that is the 
question of remedy in thi.; cast' of inisnianagemoiit. It is usually 
contended that, in the case of a rnniiieiixtlity mismanaging any 
of its undertakings, a ready remedy lies in the hands of the rate¬ 
payer. In a sm.ill town with a limited number of public under¬ 
takings, where the individual lueinbers of the various committees 
and their capacities arc well known to the ntteiwyers, this may be 
the case; but it is obviously not so in the ease of Jjondon. fjct us 
sujiposc for a moment that the Council's pmposed electrical 
undertaking had resulted in Hnancial failure, that this fact was 
published and acknowledged, and that a largo body of ratepayers 
disapproved of the cornmittiic's management. In view of the 
enormous aud ]X‘rp<;tually increasing iitimher of the Councirs 
activities, it would obviously be vciy difficult for these rate¬ 
payers, at an election fought iqion a dozen issues, to express 
olTectivcly their views upon the action of this one comniittci;, 
none of whose members might happen to bo elected in their own 
district. However dissatisfied they might be with one of the 
Couneil’s undertakings, few would tic prepared to vote against 
certain candidates, of nine-tenths of whose opinions and actions 
they might approve, mendy because these men or their col¬ 
leagues did not possess the time or tho ability necessary to 
manage successfully a business like the sale of electric jiowcr.* 

(1) Libntjf and ntmarrwg, CSiapter VIII. 

(S) te the last Borough Coiiiu-il olcvtiont more Ibaa one mse occorreJ where 
committoei responsible for the Mamsgemeat of the nadertakinge which hod bocn 
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Bat tibe jnivate shareholder has but oiie consideration before him 
and if dissatisfied can not only eject his directors, but can sell his 
shares, a remedy not open to an ordinary ratepaym:. 

As regards the consumers’ remedy in case of mismanagement. 
i;t has been shown that these in London at present form a very 
small percentage of the population, and possess therefore jaepor- 
tionately little voting power. There is the further difiScnlty 
that the cousumer in the 330 square miles outside Liondon in 
which supply was propitscd to be given under the late Coundl’s 
scheme, if dissatisfied with the Council's management of the 
undertaking would have no remedy whatever, not even that of 
a vote, a disqualification which also applies, of course, to the 
large, and as regards power, specially important, class of con¬ 
sumers both within and without the county who are limited 
companies. * 

But probably the majority of those who, in spite of these con¬ 
siderations, would be inclined to support the County Council 
being made responsible for the business of selling electric power 
in London, do so in the belief that it will tend to a relief of rates 
and put the profits into the public, instead of the private, pocket. 
That was undoubtedly one of the princi{>al reasons for the tram¬ 
ways’ acquisition. But the Council's Finance Committee in 
their Beport of December 6th, 1906, held out no very glowing 
prospects. The report signed by Lord Welby said 

The experts look for a rspid growth in tlio use of electricity, and if their 
fxpectatioru are rralited the calculations made siiow that when Uie scheme 
is fully developed, by the year 1916, or thereabouts, tliere diould be a 
substantial surplus sufficient to secure the fionncial stability of the under¬ 
taking. The estimates do not, however, contemplate any relief to tho 
rates (and) wo fear tiiat during tho early years some charge on the rates 
must be looked for, and . . . there is difficulty in avoiding this by fixing 
higher charges, ss tho charges must be fixed low from the outset in order 
to attract business. 

This is at first suuicwhut surp-ising in view of the enormous 
]x)ssibilittt‘s of lAtiidon as a field for electricity supply. But it 
is im|mrtaut to look, not at tht* excidlciit returns now earned by 
electric lighting cum)tanies in the West End districts, but to the 
electrical earnings of liondoii as a whole. Had tho Council been 
able to wipe out all the existing undertakings at its creation in 
1889, and to start with a monopoly of electricity supply, as has 
been the case in many of the most successful |irovincial under¬ 
takings, or even if the Council were to confine itself to the sale 

ndmittediy surreisful were rejerted almost in their entirety for other mssonr, 
snd in previous elections the reverse has often orcorred. llie difficulty is 
inn eased when one roininittee insiingcs more than one undertsking, like steam- 
boats, tramways, end highways. 
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of eleebic light, the financial dangm would be to aome extent 
d^ rm ant'fi But abeady aojne £17,000,000 have been expended 
in thia buaineaa, and municqiaiiabti e n would jPeauB in a hug^ 
reduction * of revenue due to equaliaatuna of pdcea throughout the 
varioua diatricta. Again, aome 60 per cent, of the preaent elec* 
trical supply of Loudon ia given by companiea in competition 
with each other. The removal of thw competition, which has 
been a strong inducement to economy iii working, must also tend 
to retard the growth of the business. There was thus littif 
financial advantage, ap{»reiit)y, to be derived by the Loudon 
ratepayers* from the iminicipalisatinn of electricity supply ou 
the lines proposed by the late Council. 

The principal remaining argument for munici|vtlisatioii is the 
advantage to the consunu*r. Concentration of electricity supply 
in Greater London would twrtainly enable* a gn-at reduction in 
price to be brought about were it not for the heavy outlay 
already made. But it is obvious that very large economics ami 
a remarkable increase of business will be rerjiiired to eomiK-nsate 
for the !o.ss of revenue fiiretold by the Finance Conimitt<-e of tin* 
late Council, and also to pmvide a n'tiirn u|M>n u c.iipital outlay 
much greater than at ]>reseiit eiupIoy«‘d in the business. 

(5) We now conic to the final question—the inability or unwil* 
lingness of private enterprise to carry out this work either alone 
or in conjunction with thc! Council. 

Both the Select Committee of the House of Commons (1906) 
and the Finance Cnnunitfi'e of the late? Council have suggesteil 
some form of co-operatimi lx'twei.'n tlie Council and private enter¬ 
prise as a imssible solution.* The Finance Committee concluded 
its Beport by saying 

Tho financial difficultica to uliich wu have viilleil the attention of tlie 
Council would, to a larf;e extent, Is; obviated if the Council saw its wa>’ 
to adopt some ocheine of cxcrciHiiig the p'^s-i-ra sought which tho 
C’ouneil, while retaining general control, woidd Iss rulicvcil of the responsi¬ 
bility of working the undertaking in whole or in part. 

The feasibility and the details of such a scheme are tjuestions 
to be settled by Parliament. But it is in this direction that other 
great cities are seeking to solve! some of tbeir more pressing 
problems. 

The movement in favour of a rnmbinstion of rnnnictpnl contrrd 

(1) I 1 .C.C. Finance Committee, December 6th, 1906. A reduction otUmaled at 
40 per rent by the StatM, Jonnary 86th, 1907. 

(2) The liability for the whole area, county and extra-county, wax to fall 
upon the county ratepayer (Finance Committee report). 

13) bpecioi Beinrt of the Hybrid Committee on Electric IViwer Bills. 1006. 
Clause 18. 
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(involvii^ oompleie, partiri, or iritanate imnnkipal ownordiip) 

with pritate iga n age me nt, hu abasdg^ 

the laiig^ o^itda, and it flettos probabffr: tlu(i;l^^ 

will be made on these lines. In some cswm tikb initial cost of 

the woih has been borne by the city, in some oases by private 

enterprise, and in some cases jointly. 

Snch an arrangement was suggested by the Joint Committee 
upon the London Underground Bailway Bills in 1901. After 
hearing the views of the London County Council and the City 
of London with regard to the methods of financing “ tube ** rail¬ 
ways they recommended that:— 

The milway* Hbould be constructed on sound economical principles and 
without undue inflation of capital. It is obvious that if dividends are to 
bo paid on inflated caphal, faros to produce such dividends must be on 
a Kcnie hifdicr than woulil be ro<|uircd to pay a fair remunerative interest 
on the minicy expended on the works. The Ught Railways Act gives 
|Kiw<>r to the local authority to construct or to assist in the construction 
of light railways, and tlie C'oramitteo are of opinirai that some such power 
givtm to the Corporutioii of the City of London and the County Councils 
conecnicd, in respect to l.oiidon ITndcrground Railways would lie of the 
greatest advantage. They therefore reeninmend that the Board of Trade 
sliuiild insert in each Fliil a model clause based upon that in the Ught 
Railways Act, witli sueii modifications ns may bo necessary, giving powers 
to tlio City Corporation or the County Councils in the countries, in which 
the railways would lie roiistriicted, either to construct or to aid in the 
constnictioii of tlic linea. 

In 1905 the Boyal Commission on London Traffic, dealing with 
the question of mnnicipul ownership and oixiration of tramways, 
which it had investigated on the spot, riqiorted as follows (pages 
so and 31 Section 112):— 

So far as the question involves considerations of municipal trading we 
do not think it is within our provineu to express an opinion. We think 
it ruoaonablo that some profit should be derived from the tramways for 
tlio benefit of the municipality, but it does not follow that the best way 
of securing the largest profit will be that the inunieipality, even if it finds 
tile money for constructing, should undertake tlio task of operating. In 
otlier countries it is not unusual for municipalities to construct, purchase, 
or otherwise acquire the tramways, but in such cases the actual working 
ia generally left to componies to control and operate. It is eioimed that 
Huoh methods yield better financial results in municipalities, and avoid 
ditBeulties which might arise from munieipai authorities carrying on 
business of this kind on a large scale. Abnnid, the work of eonstructing 
is often faeilitated by the same company tliat is afterwards to i^rate also 
undertaking the building of the line by contract with the municipal 
authorities, who ara thereby saved from the risks and disadvantages 
attendant upon the making, a* well a* the working, of a line by the 
municipality. 

Til Paris, Boston, and New York the municipality has prpr 
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vided the capital for the constniction of Tarioun railways, the 
finding the money for the electrical equipment of the 
lines and for the generating stations. In Paris ihe iminici|)ality 
is, at the etid of thirty-five years, entitled to take over the plant 
and equipment provided by the company without {wyment of any 
sort; in tiie two Amerioan oases the munieqialities pay fair 
mar tot Tslue foT the Companies’ plant which Boston may take 
over in thirty-five years and New York in fifty years.* The 
int<<n>st and sinking fund charges payable to the municipality in 
each case rejaresent a first charge on the undertaking. 

Apart from questions as to the relative efficicntqr of municipal 
and private management,* the merit of such an arrangement 
compared with municifral operation is, pn>siim!il>ly, that com¬ 
mercial considerations arc less likely to he violated for isditical 
ends and that continuity of }K>licy is more certain. .\s coiufsircd 
with company ownership, the adv.antages claimed an* that the 
risk of " watered ’’ or wasted capital with its attendant evils arc 
avoided, that the municipality obtains a share in the pi-ofits 
without, or with small, necomptinyiiig risk, and that at the ctnl 
of the concession it resumes possession without haviii;: to |>siy 
for "watered” capital, for good-will, or for prospective jirofits. 
It is, on the one hand, clearly necessary that th<* oia-rating com 
|Miny should he subject to control as regards nttes and facilities 
provided, while left a free hand in the management, while to 
safeguard the mnnici|ia1ity, .some giianintee for the paymmit of 
interest and sinking fund is required. To ensiin* lusting sucet'ss 
it is obviously desirable that both parties should particifiate in 
the pndits. 

The aliove cases deal with lueoniotion pnihleuis. But while 
the means of locomotion are still changing, the jinuhiction and 
utilisation of electricity are develofiing even more rapidly, and 
even such an advanced body ns the Municipal Council of Paris 
has recently called in the assistance of private enh r|)risn in con¬ 
nection with electricity supply as it had done in connection with 
locomotion. In Germany, also, " where mmt electric lighting 
undertakings are municipally owned.”* both Berlin and Ham¬ 
burg have called in private oriterprisi' for their operation. 

The waste involved in a |xtrpi4iiation of the existing methods 
and the necessity for concentrating the production of elc!ctricity 

(1) The ftnaBcisI usieUmt! givea by the C'orpontioa of liundon end the Com 
miuionera of Sewer* to the Undergrouiid lUilway and to the Central London 
Railway, and tha Treaiaiy yrants under the Li^t Railways’ Act, are waU-knowii 
examples of the eame principle. 

(3) A Incid dieenssion of thoee will be found in a mnnt work on .VnntWpnf 
Trail, by Major Leonard Darwin. 

(3) Jfimiei^ .tdmtawfrvtion, Faiifin, p. 3B7. 
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ill London are now generally recogniaed.* The best wayt of 
achieving this is a matter for a Parliamentary Committee and the 
Board of Trade to settle. 

But a Parliamentary Committee has already endorsed the 
r^ommendations of the Council’s own Finance OmninittM, that 
tlM financial risk attending this scheme is too great to-be mtiiiriy 
undertaken by the London ratepayer, and that some w^y -of 
sharing it with private enterprise should be sought for. 

The President of the Board of Trade has recently told us * that 
in corporation between municipal control and private enterprise 
lies our best hope for the future of our great cities. 

During the past five years every possible alternative but this 
has been considered by Parliament, without bringing the benefits 
of concentration any nearer.^ It would be of advantage alike to 
the ratepayer, the coiTsumur, and the existing authorities if the 
present waste could cease and the question be finally settled by 
Parliament this year.* 

T. H. Minbhau.. 

(1) 8ee article by Mr. McKinnon Wood, M.I*., L.C.C., in TAt tTorfiTt Wort, 
July. 1906. 

iXt Spocch at the opening of the linker Street and Waterloo Railway. 

(3) This in the fourth Bill pnmiotcd by tl>r L.C.C., while no leu than leren 
different piopoMln have been submitted for carryinj; out the work by private 
cnlerpriM. 

(4) It wan ; tated by an influentiai deputation of manufacturers, which waited 
ii|mn the Board of Trade in 1905, that the establishment of a supply of cheap 
power would effect a uving of three millions per annum to London. 



THE CUL-DE-SAC OF CIVILISATION 
A Eejoisder to Dr. A, R. Wallace. 


A COHFORT.ABLR coiivictioii prevails amongst the cnlturi'd men and 
women of to-day that they are siiiwrior both to their own 
ancestors of the Stone Age as also to savage tribes of, Mty. Swa/is 
or Zulus now existing in tropical continents. Would it bi! 
doubted that modern man who, with his electrknl invt'iitions, 
has conquered the inhibitions of space and of gravitation, and now 
flies indifferently acros.s land or air or watiT. siiid who. through 
the scientifle marvels of 8iM>ctn>- and elikrtn>-seo|H.-. is ubli.* to 
decompose, and weigh the elements of the n>inutest stars of 
heaven—would it be doubted that such a man is su|K nor both 
to the Palteolithic ancestor whose proudest achievement was the 
rough hewing of a stone-axe, or to the savage Zulu, naked and 
be-kraaled? If an argument of defence for such an obvious 
truism were required, tlie lirst weajion bi fly from tb«- scabbard 
of mental resource would, in all iirobability, be the diH’trine of 
evolution. Evolution, it would be urged, in which everylMaly 
now believes, provides fur coiitiniions pntgn-ss fnxn inferior to 
more perfect forms, and of this law the tweiitieth-itentury white 
man is the crowning illustration. Rut evolution has, alas! 
shared the fate of all i»upularised ii(x;trine.s—Christianity nut ex¬ 
cepted; its rewards arc claimed whilst its conditions an* ignored, 
and thus it has anne to pass that human pnign'ss is assunu'd as 
a sine quA non of an existing system of evolution, although the 
condition upon which alone the law of rontinunus advance is 
operative—the condition, nam«'ly, of the existence of some mdec- 
tive agency w'hich shall fix tljc tyjK*—is entin-ly oiiiitte<l as a 
factor in the development of mankind. For in the artificial 
and complex stage in which th«'! human-social organism is now 
struggling, si-Icction by nature of the fittest to survive, is for 
all practical purposes eliminated, and no other eflicieiit agency of 
selection has by man betm substitnU*d. 

In all stages of dcvelo(nnent of life belnie that of the human- 
social, the transformation of organisms is detiTinined, through 
natural selection, by conditions of environment. The transmuta¬ 
tion of the giant forests of the Carlronifi^mus Period into the insig¬ 
nificant types now represented by some of our club mosses, or of 
the gigantic Dinosaurs of Jurassic Time into the tiny holc-and- 
qorner lizards of our rocks, has been duo to climatic conditions 
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of enTironment agunst which the tjipe was helpless. Bnt 
wherms in biology the eaviionment “ tiwsfonna ”—as Professor 
Ward phrases it—“ the oiganism, in Sorioiogy Man transforms 
the environment.” Since then the environment of civilised man 
is almost entirely of his own creation, it is interesting to examine 
the effect of this transfer of control, as revealed in the human 
character now in process of cvolvement. 

Dr. Wallace has, in the January number of this Review, 
startled the complacency of many by his assertion that so far 
from having progressed, Man has, on the contrary, since the 
period when he became historically cognisable, if anything, 
deteriorated in character. He not only reminds us that inequali¬ 
ties in racial and national characters arc, as a rule, not inherent, 
bnt incidental to an environment which inchides opportunity of 
accumulated knowleJIge, &c.; and that therefore the average 
Zulu or Fijian native may be jioteiitiaily equal intellectually to 
the average Englishman; but he tells us that “ there has been no 
general advance of character during the whole period of which 
we can obtain any delinite information.” And that " we shall 
be forced to the conclusion that we are to-day in all probability 
mentally and morally inferior to our semi-barbaric ancestors.” 

Now it is not inbmded ht're to dissent from this view, which 
is a logical deducti«>n from n'usonable arguments. But when, 
with the impulsion of much weighty argument behind him, the 
elastic-soiiled scientist n’boiinds frrmi the dark depths of his 
condemnation of the Past and I’resent to the roseate projdiecy 
“that then; is every reason to believe that it” (the human 
character) ” irill be so improved in the not distant future,” it is 
of iin|iortance to investigate more closely the composition of this 
“ human charach-r ” with a view to testing the justification for 
such optimism, and of judging for ourselves as to whether the only 
selective agencies—nnmi'ly. marriage and education—named by 
th«! Professor, arc likely to bo effectual in uplifting Man to a 
ixmition which shall eventually be. let us say, as superior to that 
in which he now finds hiinst'lf. ns this pri'scnt position is superior 
to th.at of his pnwious anthro(»idal stage. 

Hnman character is, says Dr. Wallace, " really the aggregate of 
the intellectual and moral faculties” ; and it is, we are told, pe- 
cisely in these faculties which Man, as apirt from the animal 
world, distinctively possesses, that there has been no advance but 
rather retrogression, this rotrogrt'ssion not being applicable to 
those faculties which Man shares in common with the lower 
animals. For, writes the givat scientist, “though there has 
apparently been no continuous advance in the higher intellectua] 
and moral nature of man . . . this has not been the case with 
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that portioD of hie fooulties which he pogseeeeB in common with 
the lower animala. . . ■ How this higher nature originated we 
may never know, but all the evidence points in the direction of 
some simtaai influx.” 

We are, therefore, to believe that the higher moral and inteU 
lectual faculties of Man arc differentiated from the faculties 
which he possesses in common with the lower animals by having 
no recognisable source. They are not of evolutionary origin, but 
owe their existence possibly to some “spiritual influx." It is, 
however, precisely these higher and spiritual faculties which have 
deteriorated, whilst, on the other hand, in the lower and more 
material of man’s faculties, thosi! which he slian's in common 
with the beasts, improvement is discernibif. .Vnd yet whilst the 
non-evolutionary chnracti-r of these- higher faculties is insisted on, 
wo are asked to believe that they will in tife not disliiiit future, 
at the instigation of man-seleetLd agencies, develop tendencies of 
progress in accordance with an evolutionary nntunt which they 
do not, it is supposed, |x)ss<'ss! 

Now it will he the object of this essay to show, firstly, that 
the moral faculties are the iiitclleetual faculties, and that these 
have been derived, not by some “ spiritual influx " through a 
discontinuous process outside Nature, but through the legitimate 
continuity of a material evuintion. .\iid that it is just iR-eaiise 
they are pnaliicts of evolution that they have retrogn-ssi'd owing 
to the absence of any continuous selective agency, and in 
obedience to the law of “ extinction of specialisi‘d ty|M-s *' and 
" persistence only of the iinspecialis<>d,’’ as nlsf> in obedience to 
the generally misunderstood law of "survival of the fittest." For 
this really means survival not of the fittest in some high or 
abstract sense, but of the “ titti^st to survive " in the ]mrticulnr 
environment in wiiich thc’ organism is pluccil. 'I'he. as¬ 
sumption that evolution necessarily means [>rogrc8s upiearde in 
continuously higher forms is falsilii^ by physiological facts. 
Evolution implies ccohement, but evoivcment of any traits and 
qualities which will help the organism to sttmtee—survival being 
the main desideratum ^ material nature. 

Many organisms have evolved and survived in full vigour with 
groat benefit to themselves by abandonment of higher structural 
forms and retrogression to simpler types. The elimination, for 
instance, of wings in the Kiwi bird of New Zealand which, to the 
Oisthetic observer, would appear as a structural degeneration, has, 
as Professor Weismann points out, proved of great advantage to 
the species in the past, en^ling it as a ground-bird to adapt 
itself to conditions under which food was procurable along the 
lines of least resistance. Owing, however, to this special adapts- 
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tion to environment, tiie species—having kit its wings'irretriev* 
ably—is now likely, as a result of the introduction of fire-arms, 
to undergo extinction. The Kiwi bird thus iUostrates the double 
truth that evolution is not necessarily from lower to higher foms 
of.life, and that specialisation or a too perfect adaptation to any 
environment is often at the risk of ultimate extinction of the 
species. 

Similarly, the loss of wings iu the worker-ant illustrates the 
))roceB8 of “ nwersed nahiral selection,” selection that is, which, 
though operating usefully to the sixicies as concerns the special 
irnvironinont of the inoriiont, is not of a nature to be appro¬ 
priately termed upieard growth. Again, the loss of organs of 
sight in the fish living in the dark waters of the mammoth cave, 
though from an outside |K>int of view a deterioration of type, is 
to the fish themseh'c^of undoubted benefit, allowing the more 
expedient development of other senses. Even parasitism, involv¬ 
ing the loss of limbs and every organ excc’pt the mouth and 
stoiiKich, is to the lice which flourish by sucking the blood of 
fishes an evolveinent of nature’s ordering and of undoubted 
advantage—to the lice. 

And so the human animal, if left to the sole care of evolution, 
must face the (lossikility of cvolvemont into a social organism in 
which stnictural retrogression, {rarasitism, and degeneration in 
physical, and, as a direct consequence, in mental qualities, may 
all be contingencies of environment, esixicially of man-made 
environment. 

But the BiHiond argument of this article will try to show that, 
whereas the moral and intcllectnal qualities are evolutionary pro¬ 
ducts, liable to the fluctuations and variabilities of all evolutionary 
products, and are therefore truly “ characteristically human,” 
inasmuch as the human animal is by acknowledgment an evolved 
cmation—that the s/tiritual quality, the “ spiritual influx,” which 
is associated by the I’mfossor as part cause and part substance 
of the faculties of morality and intellectuality, is, on the other 
hand, a quality distinctively and characteristically Divine —and 
that it is by recognition of the rdle which Spirit must play as the 
main feature of the Super-man that Man’s salvation will lie. 

Now it is cowardly to heat round about this bush of spirituality. 
Either Spirit exists as a distinct appurtenance of Man, even 
though we are unable at present to define it in terms of logic— 
or it is a chimera. But if it exists, as this argument will assume, 
and if it means anything at all beyond a mere formal concession 
to orthodoxy in opinion. Spirit means not a more cerebral func¬ 
tioning of a purely material nature, not Mind, which is a 
phenomenon of matter and dies with the (Uaintegration of the 
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matto' in which it was inherent—it signifies eumething which is 
Divine. Now that which is Divine is perfect—as oxygen is 
perfect—and nnoonditionedi Spiiitt thwefore, together witii ite 
qualities, being Divine, is perfect always, and cannot eitbor become 
more perfect in the fntnre, or ever have been less perfect in the 
past. Being Divine, B^t with its qualities is unconditioned 
and could never therefore be liable to laws of “relativity to 
environment,” especially to laa-s of man-made environment. It 
is but shirking the responsibility of framing a conception of 
“Spirit” to define morality and intellectuality as being sepa¬ 
rately characteristic human faculties, and then, by an arbitrary 
euphemism, to name the conglomerate “the spiritual nature of 
Man.” 

To believe that the “ spiritual nature of ^^aIl" has deteriorated, 
or is capable of retrogression, whilst the niaterially-derired quali¬ 
ties shared in common with the lower animals have progn-ssed: 
and yet at the same time to believe that it is from the spiritual 
qualities of a non-erolutioiiary nature that progress in uceordance 
with evolutionary laws of Beleetion is to be ex]K-c-ted in tlu' 
future—involves belief in a plurality of j)iirndox. The solution of 
the difliculty can alone be found in reeognitir>n of the fact that 
it is because of their evobitionarj’ derii’iition that tlas ipialities of 
morality and intellectuality have in any degree r«>trogri‘ssed in 
the past, and equally can it only be on behalf i>f their evolutionary 
origin that progress for these qualities could for the fiiturt! lie 
predicted. 

But how, it will be nsk<-d, can the evolutionary origin of 
morality—the main characteristic of Man—be shown? For this 
it will be necessary to nuriovi* the crinoline of twwention which 
guards the skeleton of morality fnnn impartial scrutiny and study 
without prejudict! the triif; lines of its anatomy. 

What then is Morality? Speaking broadly, morality ia a term 
which presumes in Man the faculty to diacriniinafo'gtaal fnimevil 
and to sympathise with suffering. But whence was this faculty 
derived? It is within the scope of this interrogative that has 
been hitherto contained the casus belli between maUrialism 
and religion. For materialism has asserted that throughout 
the whole scheme of life there is no warranty to be 
found outside Man, for human coiles which crxldle disease, 
impose burdensome restrictions on the freedoin of sexual 
and physical activities and which, generally s|K^akiiig, dis¬ 
place Might and substitute Sympathy and Justice ns determining 
factors in life. Nature, says materialism, is ml in tooth and 
claw; she tramples the feeble under foot and punishes with indif¬ 
ference the virtuous and the wicked. For her Might is the only 
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criterion of Bight, and intentional Jnatioe or Sfondity, as we 
understand the tenn, is unknown. “Of morat parpose,’* 
opitoniaea Huzleyi “ I see no trace inBahu^.’’ saja 

Materialism , tiie ethics of humanity are witiioiri p ro toty pe in the 
r^m of nature, and we cannot acknowledge a M^Mr-natBre, we 
are forced to declare their origin inscrutable and to reserve jndg- 
ment as to the value of qualities thus spuriously acquired by Man. 

Religion, on the other hand, says : we too admit that morality 
finds no parallel outside mankind. Our hospitals for disease, our 
ansBstheticB for pain, our social restrictions, our courts of justice, 
derive no sanction, no Justification from the physical universe, 
which is Nature. But Nature is for us only the penultimate of 
a super-nature which wo call God. It is by the miracle of an 
exclusive revelation from this higher power—some spiritual influx 
—that Man's morality is inspired; and since the sole source of 
authorisiition for the devoiopment of the higher faculties of Man 
is the suiKT-buraun God, it follows that a belief in this particular 
form of God is a neci-ssity of human progress. Those, therefore, 
who roject this God are enemies to the human race. 

Thus whilst the |x>int of dispute between materialism and 
ndigion is whether any sanction at ail is to be found for the dis¬ 
tinguishing quality of Man, both materialism and religion are in 
agrt‘enicnt that the hall-mark of morality is at least not of 
Nitlure’s stamping: that it is not from within the realm of the 
physical universe that is to bo found justification for the new¬ 
fangled moral developments of tlic human animal—that there 
are, in short, no known laws of Nature to warrant Man's ethical 
presuiuptions. 

" The morality of nature is," says also Maeterlinck, who, like 
Dr. Wallace, appears to stand half-way in the world of 
thought betwt'on thost' who acknowledge only a blind Nature 
and those who rely on a sn[H-r-nature as the guiding force of life 
" entirely opposed to that of Man." There exists " the same con¬ 
tradiction between our inorsility and Naturtf's mode of action, as 
exists between our consciousness and the instincts which Nature 
has planted within us." 

Now if CoiiBciniisness bo a necessary antecedent to Morality, it 
is in the origin and development of this faculty of Consciousness 
that must be sought the clue to, and the evolutionary justification 
of, Man's ethical departures. What then, stripped of its meta¬ 
physical disguises, is this Consciousness which has hod the bold¬ 
ness to define new moralities on the map of human life? Is not 
Consciousness a synonym for that process in the brain-oentres 
which is intonnediary between the reception of a sense-impression 
through a stimulated sense-organ and the despatch of a resulting 
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vnuB between receipt ot tbe'tliiiralated eenae-impresBion and tbe 
reealting action tbe fnooeaa is said to be reflex or reaotionaiy, as 
in the involuntary blinking of tbe eyes upon an unexpected fladi 
of light, and Consciousness, whicb must be differentiated fipqpi 
sensation, is non-existent. The mechanism is then controll^, 
as in the case of animals, whose actions are mainly reflex or 
who act, as it is called, by instinct, and to whom little or no choice 
of action is presented, solely by that outside forct? which silently 
throughout the gamut of organic life works non-consciously to 
the individual and is synonymous with the power variously t«‘nned 
God or Nature. The physiological and natural character of this 
reflex process and its further development by nieatiH of differen¬ 
tiated ganglia or ncrvc-tvlls for the quicker conductivity of M-nse- 
impressions is not doubted, and it can sedreely be duubtc<d that 
it is under the a>gis of the >>aiue physiological laws of differen¬ 
tiation and develoiiment that in the brain of Man centres which 
served at first merely ns a central works dei)artiiient or t«-le- 
j>hoiiic exchange, fur the nufoiiiatic n.«eption and distribution of 
messages, should gradually, in obedii'iuH' to an enforced 
" economy of energy,” have develojied the |)o\\er of registering 
and of retaining impn^ssions thus rtaadved. Ihit as a ii.itur.il 
sequence to the |X)wcr of retention, which is u part of memory, 
would later be superadd»fd the further |K>wer of nim-rhninalion 
between these received sensations. 

Now it is this jiower of r>mriniinalioH which is at once the 
axis of all Consciousness and tin; basis of all morality. For it is 
precisely by means of this deV(^lulHvl |Hiwer of diseriniiiiating, of 
sifting, and sorting, and iiltiiiiutely retaining, sensations and 
sentiments likely to he useful to the s]MjcieB that Man has 
acquired that high ixiwer of judgment anil cajiacily for remem¬ 
bering which has jilaced th(‘ scut of these facnlties of judgment 
and of meinoiy—known as tbe centre of Couscioiisncss—in its 
present indisputable sovereignty over those non-consciously work¬ 
ing nerve-centres whns«- fimetions are pre-eminently reflex or 
reactionaiy. Whilst it is, iiriiler the guidance of the all-dominant 
law, " survival of the fittest,” by these very processi's of scli'ction 
and rejection of impressions and sensations, by Durriminalion, 
that is, of the socially fit from the socially unfit, the socially 
expedient from the socially non-ex]^xsliciit, that all codes of 
momlity h.nve evolved. 

And what is the siK-cial field of work to which the discrimina¬ 
tive faculties of the human intellect find themselves of necessity 
applied? Is it not continuously and always to the dUicrimiiMiion, 
to the selection, of ideas tliat ate expedient from those that arc 
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expedient from non*expedient, good finab lm good, good from 
evU, these jodgments of the developed ConsdiwnesB are the 
decisions which later codified into terms of right and wrong oon- 
^tute Morality. Morality is thus no independent entity, no 
anomalous freak spuriously engrafted on humanity as a rebel 
force to Kature; it is no inexplicable "spiritual influx”; it is 
clearly the generic term given by each society for regulations of 
social expediency which, tested by time, sanctified by custom, 
and endorsed by the social verdict, have become memorialised as 
laws essential for the existence of the civilisation which is at 
stake. 

A glance at the codes of morality whicdi form the bases of 
prominent religions of the world will corroborate this view. Con¬ 
sideration, fur instance, of the religions regulations still binding 
111)011 Riiddfaists, Jews, and Christians testifies to the facd; that these 
originated main'y as maxims of dietary, sanitary, and social 
ex{x'diency. Of the ten commandinents which constitute the 
liulwurk of tlie moral faith of two at least of these communities, 
three only, it will be remembered, deal with theology pure and 
simple, the lemaining seven being concerned with matters of 
social policy whose enforcement is left to the police. That moral 
codes or r--giilations of morality are determined b}’ a common 
sense of geographical and social expediency and not—through 
infringement of natural laws—by miraculous and supernatural 
suggestion, is further illustrated by the fact that there exist in the 
universe to the present day no general abstract moral laws, no 
moral laws, that is, which can be recognised as being of universal 
obligation on all jicoplcs and in all conditions. The cardinal 
decisions—such as those concerning monogamy, freedom of 
woman, and abolition of slavery—which the conscious mind of 
iniin has since emergence from its condition of irresponsibility 
been called nimn to make, have in every society been guided not 
by an ecumenical standard of abstract right, but by a common 
sense of local expediency which only an historical criticism later 
defines in terms of right and wrong or of Morality. Of the 
utmost tnoral importance is the relationship, for instance, between 
the sexes, yet precisely hero do wo find a maximum elasticity of 
regulations in accordance with the varying physical and social 
conditions of differing climes and races. 

To marry half-a-dozon wives in England is thought to be 
immoral, even for a man who could sujiport them: whereas in 
Persia the reduction by a Shah of the number of his harem from 
1,700 to a paltry sixty produced a few years ago a ferment of rebel- 
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lira laflagrt htt inbjisotB, whQ> ;tagu^ an innovatiou as 
■aorilege to their nU^ras inodplra. 

Bnt it may here be asked, at what pqrdiological moment does 
the regulation of '* ezpedientqr" become the sanctified law of 
"morality"? The etymoiogioal deriwtbn of this latter wo^ 
from the Latin inoi, morif, testifies suggestively that the 
slow magic of Cu$tom Bupplies the wand of transformation whose 
"hey isresto" is applied at such time when the general ex¬ 
pediency of the regulation having become acknowledged, the law 
is memorialised through the agency of language, either written 
or spoken. 

This transfiguring process is well illustrated by the familiar 
rite of marriage. For this rite which is now, in civilised 
countrim, considered essential—whether celebrated civilly or 
ecclesiastically—to the “morality " of a union lietwoen man niul 
woman, possessed originally no vestige of moral significance, it 
being merely a ceremony institiiU'd by the heads of the two 
families concerned as an expedient means of aifording evidence 
before witnesses of the completion of the "contract of sale" or 
of exchange, of “ delivery " as it has been quaintly put. “ on thi; 
price being paid and the taking home." Owing, however, to the 
protection which the )niblieity of the et'romoiiy aifonled against 
the desertion of the woman, the expedienep of the custom was 
seen to (lossess a value which was iK-rmanent, oven for the later 
time when marriage became more pni|N‘rly a contract between the 
parties imm<^inte1y conctrrned. .\nd it is undoubtedly tin* univer¬ 
sality of the s(>ns(.- of tlii! cxpedknrtj of a publicly-att(«t.ed cere¬ 
mony—as a means of ensuring monogamy, the social desideratum 
of temperate climes—which diiTi*n‘ntiates ns a prime moral 
ordinance the rite of marriiigt; from, for instaiict'. the rite of 
baptism which obtains only as a w-ctarian fonmila. That the 
Church finally “touched with emotion and thus eonvi-rted into 
B religious stmtiineiit, a latent si>nsi! of tlu: tiinraf significance or 
confirmed expediency of this custom, has been but a valuable addi¬ 
tional factor in the conversion of the rite of mere exiiediency into 
a moral institution. 

A similar metamorphosis of the socially cx{iedient into the 
socially moral is traceable in the history of the condemnation of 
murder as a breach of " morals." For when did the murder of 
an enemy cease to be considen^d os .an honourable obligation and 
first incur a moral oblmpiy? It was not thi> simple inclusion of 
the sixth commandment on the tables of stone that miraculously 
transferred this act of violence from the credit to the debit side 
of the moral account, but rather, as perusal of the picturesque 
lives of the early kings of Norway shows, a growing sense of 
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them of awioes and Uvea of tibeir nKiil TMle and nlnabk 
fighting men. This it was mainly, together perhaps with a 
natural desire to add to imporerished excbeqnras, that first 
prompted mlers to substitute blood>money for blo^ in their 
judicia^ circuits through the country. And so in this way a 
regulation of expediency became engrafted as a permanent feature 
or as a moral law in a social code of whicdi the aim is the preserva¬ 
tion of the society intact. Thus expediency ” memorialised 
becomes "Morality,” and Morality “touched with emotion" 
U^comos an inviolable principle of human social life. 

At the present moment, in the chrysalis stage, between a mun¬ 
dane expediency and a winged morality, may be noted questions 
UK to the attitude of employers to employed; of the State to the 
employed; of the State to women; to the aged poor; to the starv¬ 
ing young—in a w'ord, the question of the responsibility of the 
State to enforce the principle that the right to life and happiness 
is not, in justice, the monoixrly of the few*. Such questions are 
already forcing themselves, by the reiterated voice of selected 
thinkers of successive generations, into a permanent place in 
codes of what many even now do not hesitate to describe as 
" moral obligations.” 

Morality has then no ontological significance, but is a generic 
term for an assortment of human qualities w’hich are the natural 
and inevitable result of a discriminative consciousness injected into 
conditions of social complexity. It is no bastard of Nature, out¬ 
side the sphere of influence of a purposeful evolution, but is ns 
much an evolutionary necessity of Consciousness as this latter is 
itself a physiological development in the natural history of Man, 
and has been evolved according to normal physiolc^ical laws by 
a natural process of development and differentiation of nerve-cells, 
for which not only were the physical materials supplied by 
Nature, but the sensations or impmssions of the senses also, from 
which thought springs, were similarly inspired by the forces of 
the nou-conscious, synonymous through the whole scale of life, 
with Nature herself. It is the voice of this newly but legiti- 
matcly-bom power of Consciowineaa which discriminates between 
good and evil, and thus by the gradual development of a refined 
ixtwor of judgment lays the foundation-stone of human Justice, 
the starting point of all morality. It is, therefore, no longer 
necessary to uncouple Man—by reason of his attribute of 
morality —from the continuous chain of organic life, and dissociate 
him ps a thaumaturgical freak from the real burins purpose of 
NatiWe. 

voL. uzxm. N.B. 
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But, it may be argued, if Morality, or the power of distinguidi- 
ing the socially good from the socially evil, is an attribute of a 
developed conscionsncss, and consciousness is a physiological pro¬ 
duction inspired by an evolutionary pui^se, is it not logical to 
assume that the continued growth of the faculties of consdot|s- 
ness or of intellectuality are likely to be accompanied, pari paam, 
by a corresponding growth of the so-called moral qualities, and 
that therefore Dr. Wallace has justification for his optimistic 
utterance as to development of character in the future, whatever 
reason may l>e assigned for the absence of progression in the 
past? 

But the purpose of this Paper will have been in vain if it is not 
now apparent that evolutionary growth does not necessarily mean 
upirard growth, and that the expediencies which lead to the 
various growtht of morality prevalent in different countries and at 
different times are always relative to environments which are likely 
to become with the ever-increasing pressure of populations upon 
the fre(‘ and open spaces of the earth, more and more crampi^d and 
artificial, and loss and less subject to the purifying influence of 
a natural selection. For, as Professor Weismann |M>iiits out. “ if 
adaptation be truly the result of natural selection, then the same 
proc^css which produced these adaptations will tend to preserve 
them. And,” he adds. " they vill disappear dircrtly natural 
selection ceases to act." Collectivism—the inevitable alternative, 
after a certain density of population has been reached, to the. 
cruelties of the comfxditive sj'stem—is the last nail to be ham¬ 
mered into the coffin of ” natural selection.” The artificial 
methods—marriage and education—suggested by Dr. Wallace 
as selective agenci<m of j»rogres8, arc straws proffered to 
a drowning humanity. For education merely means the enforce¬ 
ment of the particular expediencies elicited by the environment, 
and marriage, oven if it were universally controllable, would find 
no higher standard for its guidanc(> than that affordeil by the 
jnuvailing tone of Mincntion. Both marriage and education are at 
the best only exiwdiencies intended to adapt tho organism to the 
cramped and complex environment of social life, and, though of 
local interest and importance from this point of view, are insig¬ 
nificant compared to the question as to how the elevation of Man 
to a loftier plane is to be achieved. The ostentations tide of 
evolution makes no advance upon ancient landmarks of civilisa¬ 
tion, its ebb and flow is rhythmical ever within the sune stoand- 
limits, and if mankind is destined to reach a further shore, to be 
elevated to a higher plane, some force other than that inherent 
in capridous waves of evolution must be essayed. 

But if there be, as Dr. Wallace believes, a psychical 
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plane, and Spirit is the dominant factm* of that plane, snrely it 
may be along lines of development of the Spiritnal faculty ^at 
Man’s salvation will be found. Such suggestion may be ridiculed 
by scientific convention-mongers of the day. But then, would not 
convention-mongers of our Simian ancestry, puffed with pride at 
tfieir emergence from the reptile stage, have sinulorly sc^ed at 
the notion that it would be along lines of development of " Mind ” 
—a fantastical, invisible abstract, rather than by improvement, 
say, in those organs through which their own differentiation from 
the reptiles had been gained, that the evolvement of Homo from 
Pithecanthropus would Ik; accomplished? 

But it will here imimtiently be interpolated. What i» the 
Spiritual plane? What is Spirit? And how, if mankind is 
seriously to develop along spiritual lincMS, is the great stumbling 
block of man’s innate sinfulness—of Original Sin—to be over¬ 
come? The answer to the former question will be facilitated by 
dealing with the latter first. For it should not be difficult to 
show by the light which the explanation of morality hero given 
affords, that neither original nor eventual Sin has ever existed or 
ever could exist. For Sin means cither, as described in the dic¬ 
tionaries, “transgression of divine laws’’ or transgression of 
man-made laws. Now transgression of Divine laws is obviously 
a contradiction in terms, for divine laws if they are divine, as 
distinct from human, cannot be set at naught and defied by Man. 
Whilst transgression of man-made laws implies, in accordance 
with the definition of Morality which has here been hazarded, 
mere failure to adapt the organism to the social expediencies of 
the Age, and though this nonconformity may truly be called non¬ 
expedient, or non-moral, a different ontological signification is 
thereby conveyed to that unplii^d in the word “ Sin ’’ with its 
subsumed symistomatic traits of malignant Evil. 

But oven if the possibility of Sin were, for the sake of aigu- 
inmt, for a moment to be concedt!d, it is apimrent that of the 
'IVilogy of which the human entity is comprised, viz.. Body, 
Mind, and Spirit, there is not one of these upon which the 
liability to Sin can logically be fastened. For Spirit, if it is any¬ 
thing, is Divine, and therefore incapable of Sin, and remains— 
like the sun which shines irrelevantly to the obscuring clouds of 
earth through which it is reflected—unaffected by the petty rela¬ 
tivities of the transient human forms through which it manifests. 
Whilst it is not, as has been seen, to the dictates of human Aftnd 
that transgression of divine laws can bo imputed, for Mind deals 
only with discriminotions of ex])ediencie8 essential to the pre¬ 
servation of the social organism, and these, though doubtless part 
of a divine plan, have been worked out, so far, on the purely 
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vuterM plan. Failure to conform with Mind>made mondities 
of expediency can no nwre be denominated Sin than could 
the failure to fit a dress to the fashion of one age be imputed as 
Sin to the dressmaker living in another century. 

Whilst the Body is of all the three partners the least cafmble 
of Sin, since Body is composed of matter, and matter is inch, 
and is only brought into motion by a life-force external to itself. 
For the cells of the body neither live nor die, but are lived in, 
and tlien deserted, by the life-force which upon its exit leaves the 
body as it found it, empty and inert. To say that the Body 
lives and dies and is therefore capable of cither Sin or of 
Morality is a misapplication of terms, which, like the ]>hrase, 
"the sun has risen" or "the sun has set," jx^rpetuates an 
ancient error, since if life and death were inherent in the cells 
of the body, death would he an extinctiuii of life const.rutively 
throughout the colls, and nut,as now,a simullanroux ultaiuloii- 
ment by life of all the cells, which instantaneously, u|iun the exit 
of the lif(.>-force, return t<j their original coiiditi<in of iiu-rtiu—a]>pn>- 
priately at the de{xirture of this life-force termed Death. 

Although then the body is the vehicle through which other 
forces manifest, it is not iifion the Body qud Body and u|>art from 
Mind or Spirit that can be laid resiwnsibility fur any action to 
which it may be urged. 

But the elimination of Sin from the human tabernacle renders 
—by the removal of the taint of incxuiirmtibility—the partnership 
of pure and perfect .Si>irit with Body, at least a conceivable |x>s- 
sibility, though then- still hxuns before us the supreme (jiiestiun. 
What is Spirit? 

The conceivability of this Spirit may )x’riuips best be brought 
within the shadowed light of human perception by the analogy 
which suggests itrelf as between the three entities. Mind, Body, 
Spirit, which conijmse the hiiiiiun individual, and the trinity 
of which, according to the " new knowledge," the universe itself 
is comprised, via., Energy, Matter, and Ether, the thn'c in one 
and one in thnx;, which the human mind is ever bungling to 
express. For though Energy with its analogue Mind, and Matter 
with its conntcr|>art Body, are cu|iablc of cx{>lanation in terms of 
science. Ether —the thini fuclctr in our triad—whose exisUmci* is 
not, in scientific circles, doubted, can only be defined in terms 
which are as negative as thcjse to which describers of Spirit have 
resort. 

Fur the scientist who would prove to the ignorant tho bona fides 
of Ether, would have to acknowledge that it can neither be seen, 
heard, tasted, smelt, weighed, nor measured, and yet be would 
not only affirm that it exists, but that it is a pre-essential of light. 
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and possibly even of terrestrial life itself. For though this Ether 
is not visible to the eye of the body, the eye of the mind sees it 
with a scientific certainty. And is it not possible that though 
the eye of the body cannot see Spirit, and the eye of the conscious 
niind can only dimly picture it, the supra-conscious mind 
which is, on our jnieBent material plane, released from fleshly 
bondage only under certain rare conditions, may see also with 
scientific certainty when, through the occasional voice of seers and 
prophets, it announces the existence of Spirit as a factor distinct 
and so])urate from Mind or Body, just as Ether is distinct and 
separate from air? 

That the nature of Spirit should be infinite and divine, whilst 
the body in which it temporarily manifests is, though not sinful, 
human and finite, is.no anomaly in science, for such disparity 
of qualities is paralleled by the elements of the chemists which 
hare no relationshij) in their properties to the substances which 
they comiHise. 

But, indeed, the latest discoveries of the radio-active properties 
of Matter arc a revelation of the “ impossibilities ” which Nature, 
properly understood, accomplishes. The alchemists’ fantastic 
vision of the “transmutation of Matter” has proved to be no 
dn.'am, but a reality, and the startling anomaly has now to be 
iMjlieved, that Helium, a distinct and separate element, with 
chemical properties of its own, is the disintegration-product, not 
of some other fonn of Helium, but of the separate element of 
liadium. Tn the further instance of Uranium, which transforms 
itsedf into the totally different body known as Uranium X, pos¬ 
sessed of its own distinctive chemical characteristics, analogy 
with the supposed phenomena of spirit-life following ns a result 
of Death, ctmnot fail to strike receptive minds. For if the fairy 
tales of Professor Duncan in his enlightening book. The New 
Knotcleilijr, may be believed, it is a fact that, as he tells ns, 
" whereas the plant produces its flowers by growth, the Uranium 
produces its Uranium X by decomposition I ” 

The summation of the argument which has here been attempted 
in response to Dr. Wallace’s {x^ssimistic survey of the past 
and his oiitimistic prophecy of the future concerning the char¬ 
acter of Man is then, in a few words, as follows :— 

The higher faculties of Man are cither derived from a material 
force of evolution, or by moans of a “ spiritual influx.” If they 
were duo to «rolution in the Past they will be subject to laws of 
evolution in the Future, and the reasons which have operated 
against advance in the Fast are likely to be even more effective 
in checking progress in the time that is to come. 

Moreover, since evolution does not necessarily imply upward 
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growth, but evolremenl of the fitteet to aunne, the evoWenient of 
Mu, in Bocordance with laws of adaptation to an environment 
always becoming more conatrained and cramped, ia likely, i/ left 
to the aoU merest of evolution, to be of a retrogn^aaive rather than 
of a progreanvo nature. 

That the cbanct«iatic human faoultiea of morality and inteU 
lectaality vme totved Iran u evolutionary power, and not 
a miiaonlouB intorvention or *' apiritual influx," haa been ahown 
by the dwivation of morality and intellectnality fran Conadona- 
neaa, itself a condition of phyaiologicaUy-devetopcd brain-oella. 
The evolutionary origin of these qualities seems also to be an in¬ 
evitable corollary from the acknowledged variability and imper¬ 
fections of their nature, for weiv they derived from Spirit they 
could not, as partakers of a nature diviiin and |>-rfect, exhibit 
either that retrogression in the |>ast which is acknowledged, or 
the improvement in the future, which is hy I'r. Wallat’e 
prognosticated. 

But the denial of the term spiritual for the qualities of 
morality and intellectuality does not imply denial of the existc'iicf* 
of Spirit, or of the {mssibility of htinian progn-ss iqinn nun- 
material lines. It makes, howi^ver, n^quisite a discreet distinction 
between qualities that are finite and those that are infinite. 
.\nd if, in agn'cing with Dr. Wallace, it is a.sseri«-i| that 
Spirit in some form doea exist, and that the development of man¬ 
kind is—as a deeply-seateil instinct warns us—part of the Gn'at 
Scheme, it seems reasonable to assiinie that, failing the. |H>wer 
of the forces of the material jtlatu; to accomplish the desired result, 
it is upon the jiayehieal plane that Man's salvation will be 
wrought. It is by recognition of the great silent |xiwer of Spirit 
that Man will be raised to a stage of life which shall be as much 
higher than that of the hiiinaii animal, as this is higher than that 
by which it was jircceded. Life, Feeling, Thought have been 
the successive integral forct-s characterising rcs|x.>ctively the evolve- 
ment of plant, animal, and human organiama in the Past, and 
now, though Spirit may be, in words, as nndefinahle as Kther, or 
as, at an earlier stage, was Mind to the genus from which Man 
was differentiated, yet if a super-man is ever to be realised—if 
super-man, that is, is ever to lx; developed from Man, os Man was 
developi.!d from sub-man—it must be by recognition of that one 
perfect element of permanent signification which alone is inde¬ 
pendent of conditions and cramped environments. J'hat clement 
is Spirit. It is as irrelevant to the issues at stake for present- 
day Man to concentrate his hopes of advance upon such time¬ 
serving expediencies as marriage and education, whilst he sup¬ 
presses and derides all evolvoments of a paychical nature, as it 
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woald have been fatal to the differentiation of Man from Ape 
had the latter reproBsed the promptinga of the intellectual instinct 
of the advanced anthropoidal minority and restricted his evolu¬ 
tionary efforts to regulating the expedient length of the future 
prehensile tail. Inflated with vanity at having climbed the high 
Mount of Mind and Gonsdousness, Man shows symptoms of 
blindly mistaking Pisgah for the Promised Land itself. But the 
conduding aim of Consdousness can scaicely be to make man 
aware merely of his perithable qualities. Buch refinement of. 
cruelty would be a devil’s plan. From the evidence of an histmric 
Fast it seems certain then that if the present races of mankind 
would avoid encountering the Cul-de-sac of Civilisation which has 
blocked Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Borne, all the great nations 
of the Past, as in turn they have triumphantly processed down 
the blind-alley of evolution, they must, at this meeting of the 
cross-roads, be prepared to follow the beckonings of the Spirit- 
God through the narrow turnstile leading to ” the only way.” 

M. A. Stobabt. 
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Twbnti-three years ago there died, in the little Silesian town 
of Briinn, the Abbot of its Angnstinian Monastciy, aiui the 
brethren laid him to rest with sorrow and regret, for he was 
greatly esteemed by them, both for hie own {a-rsoiuility and for 
the learning which they believed him to ^mssess. \\'hat pre¬ 
cisely that learning involved the worthy brethnin of tiie Kdiiigin- 
kloster were not quite clear, nor had they altogetlu'r iinderst<KMl 
their chief at times; still, the impression of his siqa'riority in 
knowledge remained in their minds. But Jlie death of (iregor 
Johann Mendel, Abbot of Brunn, in 188-1, created no stir beyond 
the limited local environment, and he {msM^d away as one of 
the great army of the average. Tnie he had published, at ran* 
intervals, several scientific jmjx'rs—two n-cording some exjx>ri- 
ments he had made on ]H‘as and hawkweeds gn>wing in the 
cloister garden and his deductions therefrom, one tw two other 
brief notes on plant life and some meteorological obsi-rvations— 
but these had b<H;n buried many years in the local scientific 
paper—the now historic ix?a |>a|x'r app«?nred therre in 18ti5— 
and the scientific world, much less the world in g(>n(.'rn1, knew 
nothing of them. In fact, they were no more regardml than 
is the ordinary pap<>r of the amateur who writes down his garden 
observations, reads them in the literary society of his native 
town, and perhaps has them enshrined in the transactions of 
that body. 

Those who could recall Gregor Johann Mendel’s uneventful 
career knew that, though monk, he had had some scientific 
training, for though he had entered the cloister as a novice in 
1843 at the age of twenty-one and had been ordained priest at the 
age of twenty-five, he had followed a natural bent acquired, 
heaven knows where, from his peasant ancestry, and had left 
temporarily his adopted home four years later to take up a two 
years’ course of study in physics and natural science in Vienna. 
At the end of that time, when thirty-one years of age, he had 
returned to teach in the Bealschnie at Briinn, and eventually 
became Abbot of the Monastery. 

But never was it foreseen or suggested in the wildest dreams 
of his contemporaries that in less than twenty years after his 
death his name would be on the lips of oveiy advanced student 
who was groping his way through the vexed problems of here¬ 
dity. and that bis theories would hSYO become a colt. Yet m 
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it is. At this moment " Mendelism " is the last word in the 
study of heredity, for in those unheeded contributions to the 
local Bctentifie paper he gave what now promises to be the key 
which will unlock some of the deeprat mysteries with which 
the question of heredity is involved. 

The whole story is one of the latest romances of science. It 
was not until 1000, thirty-five years after Mendel had so modestly 
enunciated his ideas, and sixteen years after his death, that his 
contributions on plant life were unearthed by De Vries and 
other botanists, and their value discovered. During the whole 
of the intervening time only one reference, and that a casual 
one, is known to have been made to them in scientific literature. 
There is something pathetic underlying all this too, for though 
they wore published just about the time when Darwin was 
formulating his great* work on the origin of specie's, yet the 
celebrated scientist never came into contact with Mendel's work. 
Had he done so he would have found, probably, that it supplied 
the very clue for which he was seeking. “ Had Mendel’s work,” 
says Mr. Bateson, " come into the hands of Darwin it is not 
too much to say that the history of the development of evolu¬ 
tion in philosophy would have been very different.” 

To the general public Mendel’s work is. as yet, almost com- 
|)let«‘ly unknown—the time since the great discovery is still too 
short for it to have jienetratod far through the barriers of tech¬ 
nical expression which hedge it in to the great common land of 
popular knowledge; nevertheless, ns it filters gradually through, 
it cannot fail to evoke intense interest among all those to whom 
the problems of hereditary influences, oven in their most popular 
and general aspect, appeal. Moreover, its larger value, perhaps, 
lies in its suggcstivoncss; it provides a totally new " jumping- 
off ground ” for flights of scientific research; it stimulates the 
imagination with its possibilities: it opens up a fresh point of 
view from which to make observations: it is a new era in the 
study of heredi^. 

V^at, then, is Mendelism? In what did Menders discovery 
consist? 

Mendel’s work originated in a very simple way with various 
cross-breeding experiments on some thirty-four different varieties 
of peas whi<A he cultivated with care in the monastery garden. 
For instance, he took a tall variety of pea and crossed it with 
a dwarf variety, and sowed the resulting seeds. He found that 
these seeds policed plants which were all tall, there were no 
dwarfs among them. But he wont a step further and allowed 
these tall plants to self-fertilise, when, cnrionsly enough, their 
plant ohildren were both dwarf and tall in a quite definite pro* 
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portion, namely, one dwarf to three tall. He then self-fertilised 
the d«^8, and found that their offspring wcri- heiicidorth all 
dwarf, and continued so through successive generations as lung 
as no fresh element bringing in " tallness *’ was introduced, 
and this in spite of the feet that the grandparents had bo|h 
been tail. When he came to mvestigate tte tall plants by 
can^g each to be self-fertilised he discovered that one-third ^ 
them were pure tall varieties which, like the dwarfs, had hence¬ 
forth none but tall offspring; the remaining two-thirds were 
impure, inasmuch as they produced tall and dwarf offspring in 
precisely the same proportions—3 to 1—and in the same way 
as the first jnoduct of the original cross did. A diagram will 
perhaps best summarise this statement. * 
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In the same way he crossed peas wliich bear round seeils 
with peas whoMf sci><ls arc angular and wrinkled, and the imme¬ 
diate result was that the se<’ds which were sit once formed were 
all round. But when these njtitid K(.‘eds wen? sown and allowed 
to germinate, mature ('253 pliiiits were thus obtaiiu-d), and sclf- 
fertilisc, two-thirds of their seeds were round and one-third was 
angular and wrinkled. iThe actual mitnl'M^rs iNuiig—out of 
7,324 seeds produced by tho 253 plants, 5.474 wen; niiind and 
1,850 were wrinkled, a ratio of 2*90 to 1). Ho, too, he crossed 
other varieties, such as pr-as having inflated jkmIs with )H>aH having 
constricted pods, and yellow-seeded peas with green-seeded peas, 
and he always found that one characteristic predominated over 
the other, and that the first generation was wholly of the 
dominant nature, while tho second generation was comfiosed of 
members showing both characters in the definite proportion of 
three to one. Hence he said that of any two characters of the 
same nature one was dominant and tho other recessive in their 
relative poritions. The gciUTal n«uit may be expressed as shown 
in di.-igram on next page. 

The next point to hi; considered was whether the law of 
development was equally true when several and not merely two 
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divene characters are united in the hybrid by crossing. Sup¬ 
pose, for instance, a tall plant with constricted pods was crossed 
with a dwarf having inflated pods, what would be the result? 
Now Mendel found that the hybrid produced was a tall plant 
with an inflated |xxi, because tallness and inflatedness are 
dominant and dwarfness and constrictedness recessive. But in 
the next generation the offspring of this hybrid appeared thus :— 
Out of every sixteen, nine were tall with inflated ixids, three were 
tall with constricted xkhIs, three dwarf inflated, and one dwarf 
constricted, i.e., nine showed both dominants, two sets of threes 
had each set the dominant of one combined with the recessive 
of the other, and one combined both reccssivcs. Through many 
exix'^riments he proved that the law still held, however many 
characters were combined, and that the offsiu-ing of hybrids 
would consist of individuals in which the characters were com¬ 
bined in all possible ways according to the definite mathematical 
law governing all combinations, i.e., the law of chance. It was 
a truly wonderful discovery, only attained by years of continuous 
ex|>criment and observation. 

Ijct us next see how IMendel attempted to explain his dis¬ 
covery and what theory he formed to bind his established facta 
into a coherent entity. Well, he (‘nnneiated the principle ol 
gametic s('gn>gation. and it is the proof or disproof of this prin¬ 
ciple as generally applicable through Imth plant and animal 
worlds which is so largely exercising those now engaged in 
serious research into the all-important problem of heredity, and 
it is on the hypothesis of the segregation of gametes that the 
whole new theory of heredity is based. 

A simple idea of what the principle involves may perhaps be 
gathered from the following. We know that, as a rule, any 
new individual, whether plant or animal, is the result of a sexual 
process—it is riie pollen fertilising the ovule that gives the seed, 
the potential new plant—and the two cells, male and female, 
are called gametes. The individual formed by this process 
develops and matures and, in its turn, produces gametes. In 
many plants, e.g., a buttercup or a walnut, nude and female 
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gametes are given off by the same individual; iu other plants, 
e.g., willows and in all the higher forms of animal life, the 
sexes are distinct, and one individnal gives rise to male gauiett's 
and another individual gives rise to femala gametes. And these 
gametes, male and female aI3n, as &ey am the Uhla that blml 
together all snccessive generations from the beginning unto the 
present, must cany in themselves oil the rasential characters 
that mark each generation to whldt they give rise. Thus, let 
X be some fundamental character (such aa tallness) and Y he 
a different fundamental character of the same nature (such as 
dwarfness), then a pure X individual will give gametes all 
carrying the character of Xness; a pure Y individual will give 
off gametes canying the character of Yncss. and if a pure X 
gamete fuses with another pure X garnet^ or a pure Y with a 
pure Y we shall have, os we well know, a pure X or a pure Y 
offspring respectively. But when a pure X gnineto iinitos wilh 
a pure Y gamete the result is a hybrid, and the offspring earri-’s 
in itself both X and Y eharactors, but it will np}M-tir X >r Y 
according as the Xness or the Ynesa is the ilomin.int. Now the 
point is that any single gamete of this hybrid does not eoTy on 
both Xness and Yness characters, but oacli gamete carries either 
an X or a Y character, or. rather, aecoiiliiig to the Mendelian 
h 3 rpothesis, a pair of X or a pair of Y chariuders, thest' piiirs being 
now termed allelomorphic pairs, the gametes lu'ing prrHliici d in 
equal proportions. .And .s<i when ^^endel crossed the fall and 
the dwarf half the gametes given off by the hybrid carried the 
" tall ” character, and the other half carried the “ .Iwarf" 
character. That is to say. each gamete is pure for each unit 
of character it passes on. 

Thus the two chii.'f points of ^fc•nde^s hyimthesis are : ■ ■ 

1. The conception of gametic segregation inwdving the purity 
of a gamete in respejrt to l•ve^y class of crhnmctcrs it Ileal's 


2. The realisation of dominant and n*eessi\'e characters. 

Mr. Bateson, who has done so much to bring forward the 
Mendelian theory in England, gives an excellent illustration of 
the workings of the Mendelian theorioa by taking a pair of 
white draughts and a pair of black draughts 
in represent allelomorphic pairs of charac- >—' * 

ters. He supposes that black always lies m^'Hm 
ujion white whenever tlu; two arc jwesent * '—' 

together. IBlack dominant; white reces- dLj mm' mm ato 
sive.) He then shows tho combinations ' ‘—' ■■ 

pr^ihle between them. Thus, a combination of a pair of white 
wth a pair of black give only two pairs of black and whit<>, 
black on top. But combining these with one another gives four 
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iHiBsiblv combinations, since black may now meet black, and 
white may meet white. But in looking down upon them it is 
obvious that the first combination looks wholly black, while tiie 
second combination looks three black—though really only one 
pair is whcdly black—and one white. 

* Since the resurrection of Mendd’s paper in 190(1 
menta have been made, and more are in {sroceas of malcutg. Upon 
these lines. We will now notice some of the more noticeable 
of these. Thus Japanese waltzing mice, which, owing probably 
to a malformation of the labyrinth of the ear, have a carious 
habit of waltzing round and round as if chasing their own tail, 
have been crossed w’iUi normal mice. The result is that in the 
first generation all the mice offspring are normal because the 
waltzing characteristic is recessive to the normal, but in the 
Siicond genei-atinn thQ waltzers reappear according to the Mendel- 
inn formula of 1 to 3, and arc a pure strain again, since, 
owing to the gametic segregation, the normal characteristic has 
bi'cn eliminated. 

flomc very interesting cxtKTiments made by Mr. C. E. Hurst 
completely fulfille<l the same law. In these, white Angora 
rabbits, having lung fine coats, pink eyes, and swaying habits, are 
crossed with the cuininon Belgian hare, a normal race with short 
coarse yellowish-grey fur and dark eyes. The short-coated 
nonnnl n>cure proved dominant, so the offspring wore apparently 
all Belgian hare. But when these offspring were bred among 
themsedves a generation of 70 members was raised, and of 
these 58 were IJclgiaii hare and 17 .\ngora type, which is prac¬ 
tically the Mendelian formula—3 to 1-. Kow these Angoras, 
though they had two apparently Belgian hare parents and a pure 
Belgian hare for a grand|mnmt, are nevertheless pure Angoras, 
and if mated henceforth with other pure Angoras no trace of 
the Belgian hare stniiii will ever np|x>ar in their progeny. This 
is a striking illustration of the truth of gametic segrt'gation and 
gametic purity at. hy|H>tbesised by Mendel. Some experiments 
on various kinds of wheats carrietl on by Mr. Biffen, of the 
Agricultural Department at Cambridge, have been equally satis¬ 
factory from this jwint of view. 

It is wonderful how much elucidation the Mendelian hypothesis 
provides in certain intricate pmhloms that have long troubled 
I>rnctical breeders. It is. as it were, a light by the aid of which 
one can dimly begin to find one’s way through the tortuous 
windings of that perplexing maze, tlie transmittance of person¬ 
ality. The illustratioiia already quoted have been airaight- 
forward enough, but other cases are far from being so nmple. 
For instance, although, as lias lieen already insisted upon, eadi 
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unit of character which goes to make up on individual is trana- 
mitted separately and in purity in heredity, yet these factors can 
and do very often interact on one another in the product, so that 
the results may be complex. And the blue Andalusian fowl is a 
case in point, and illustrates at once this interaction and com¬ 
plexity, while the Mendel light brings clarity into what, at 
first, seems confusion and contradiction. 

Now breeders have always found a difficulty in obtaining jiure 
blue Andalusian fowls, though the strain is much desired. The 
offspring of two blue Andalusians are only half of them, on an 
average, “blue"; the other half are either black or white- 
splashed-with-black in equal proportions, and are thrown out as 
" wasters.” But anyone conversant with the Mendelian theory 
knows that when hybrids are crossed half the offspring are 
hybrids, while one-quarter are pure for one character and the 
other quarter pure for the second character, the crossing of 
which gave rise to the original hybrid. Therefore, it was sug¬ 
gested, in the light of this knowledge, that |x>ssibly the “ blue ” 
Andalusians might be the hybrid offspring of a black erossed with 
a white-splashed-with-blauk. This actually ]>roved to be the 
case, and wo have therefore the very extraordinary fact: that if 
these are crossed dll the chickens are of the blue Andalusian 
type, whereas, as we have seen, when two Andalusians are 
mated, only one-half are of the desired blue type and the other 
half are "wasters.” That is to say, there are no "blue” 
gametes at all; a blue fowl only gives off block and white- 
HplaHhvd-bhick gametes in equal niimix-rs. Therefore, in cross¬ 
ing the hybrid blues, black may unite with black, white-splashed- 
black with white-splashed-blaek, and black with white-splashed- 
black fresalt bliu-l twice over. Hence, if a hmsler wishes to 
get the greate.st ntimlN>r of blue Anduht.-«ians in a |k-ii he will 
go back to the original stniiris each time. 

Again, sex has an infliic-nce which iiiiist sit limes he taken 
into consideration. I'or instuiico, when horned ItorM-t shis'p 
arc crossed with hornless Suffolk nil the iiisite offs|iring are 
horned while all the female an* hornle.KS, hecau.-a- I he farfitr of 
hornn<ws is dominant ii» a nuvle hut rivessive in ;i female. But 
in th<? next generation we gel mule sheep that nre Inrth horned 
and hornless, and also female slu^ep with hf>riis and without 
them, because, ns has Ituen poinh»l out, "two hornless germs 
have had the opportunity of meeting in presence of mnlencss 
and two homed germs in iwescncc of fenialeness.” 

At this |)oint one burning question rushes into nur minds. Tt 
is—Orantc-d that the Mendelian principle is true for plants and 
the lower animals, how far does it apply to mankind? Can wc 
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trace fiatisfactorily its workings in the human raee as we can 
in rabbits, sheep, and peas? 

It must be admitted at the outset that great difficulties meet 
us in this realm, difficulties which are unknown among lower 
animals and plants, and that, at present, as much headway as 
could be desired has not been made against them. But then 
the obstacles to research are so overwhelmingly immense. We 
cannot experiment with, or keep under observation, mankind 
in the same way as we can mice and rabbits; moreover, the 
great length of time over which a very limited number of 
generations extends is against direct investigation, so that we 
are compelled to base study upon sudi peculiarities in families 
as may chance to come within the scope of our observation, and 
then, instead of being able to work forwards, we are largely 
dependent on tracing •backwards with all the danger of omission 
and inoccinucy in personal history. Still, day by day, evidence 
mounts up that the Mendeliun hypothesis of segregation and 
purity of gametes is as true in the heritage of man as in that 
of plants and animals, only it is enormously complicated by 
interacting factors into which, in this short sketch, it is no {dace 
to go. 

One interesting and quite simple case may, however, be 
quoted. In Pennsylvania there was a family in which a certain 
deformity in the fingers and toes occasionally characterised its 
members. Now Fanibee traced the family through four genera¬ 
tions and fourteen families, and the following facts can be estab¬ 
lished from his r(.>cord. The deformity was a dominant char¬ 
acter, and the nonnal condition rcccasivo, so whenever the 
defonnity was prewuit in the individual it slwwed itself. Hence, 
according to the Mendelian theory, all tliosc who were normal 
hud not inherit'd that character, and could not transmit it. 
This was Irorm* out by the fact that even when a first cousin 
marriage took place l>etWiH>n two nonnal members their children 
were also all normal. Therefore, no nonnal member marrying 
a normal itersoii of that or any other family, need have the 
sliglitmt fear that his children would bear the defect. On the 
other hand, when a deformed member married a normaf his 
children would stand an oven chance of having abnormal Sagen 
and toes. Thus— 

Abnonnsl am Momul 

Normal Normal 

B 

■—I mm Abnormal 
c=i 1=3 Normal 

In actual fact, out of 69 descendants in this family traced from 
a parentage abnormal on one side and normal on the other, 33 
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ntunben. 

]|^t it muBt be confosaed that there ere mtiaj inutances of 
human families where at present it seems extremely difficult to 
apfdy the rules of Mendel. Probably this is partly due to the 
fact that, while tho diseased or afflicted members can be easily 
traced, normal members and their descendants have been 
{tassed over unnoted. Yet for the establishment of the prin¬ 
ciple in question it is as necessary for the normal to he recordinl 
as for the abnormal. In tins particular, {'round is only now 
beginning to be broken. 

Supposing, however, that the probable is estublisheil and tlu- 
Mendelian hyisithe-^is ]>roved true for rnun as for animals, what 
enormous indueiicf' ii must I'ventually have iqMtu our methods 
for dealing with the advancement of the riu*e. Por, since it 
assorts that any unit of character is either iiiherittal or is 
absent, we shall realise that it is nseltr.>48 to attempt to improve 
the race by generations of ediieution uiiil sanitation. 'I'lie imli- 
vidual can be improved, i.c., the la-st |Kirt of his character 
brought fttrwanl. the worst restraiiieil, hut his olTsjtring will he 
unaffected. Agriculturists well know that no amount of manur¬ 
ing and care will prudiiee a tall variety of ja.-u frotn a variety 
that is dwarf by natun.-, though it may make fine healthy 
dwarfs, so, sttys Mr. I’linriett in his recent treatisi' on Mendel- 
ism, “ Kducatiou is to a man what iiiamire is to the |a‘a. The 
educated arc themsi>lves the better for it, but their eXfa-ri(?no.‘ 
w'ill alter not one jot the irreviK'ahle iiutiire of their offsjiring. 
Perinaneiit |irogn>ss is a (pie.stion of brirding nither than of 
{ledagogues. ... A matter of gametes not of training. . . . The 
creature is nut tiiade hut horn.” 1'ar be it to deiTy education 
and other reforinutive ageneiea in their pro|M.-r place; they ulout; 
will drive this ctinelu.sion to its logical issiii*. and iihiiiiately 
enforce that the congenitally unfit—whether morally or physi¬ 
cally—shall have the laitli to the wall snuaithed for them with 
kindness, but with deti.-riiiination too. And day by day the 
realisation will gn>w that it is an actual crime againat (nstc^rity 
to transmit disease in either the moral or the natural sphen*. 

It may be next asked what imniMliatc practical value has 
Meiidclism? In what way will it aid those who are trying to 
lavMliice new varieties of plants or to improve the breed of 
animals? 

The answer is that it will be of th<i greatt^at posaiblc value. 
It will teach the expeririie.iilcr the rationale of hia work so that 
he will no longer wwk by rule of thumb, and hence he will be 
able cnonnoiialy to reduce his labours, and the waste of hia 
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pfoilnoe « new piuit Iqrfarid imtlai^; deirade' qnay^ of two 
varieties, he crosaes them. Nov the first generatiai a^ 
he all alike hot not at all what he is aiming at, and in nine 
cases out of ten he condadea he has failed, and pnoeeda. no 
further. But Mendeliam teaches him that if he perseveres all 
possible forms that can come ftom that cross will reappear in 
the second generation, the desired form among them, and that 
some of them are fixed. Which are fixed can be unerrin^y 
determined by keeping the seed of each distinct, and investi¬ 
gating the resulting pbnts. The fixed ones will alone breed 
true; all the others will throw off other forms in their descend¬ 
ants, and must be ignored. The old idea that a new variety 
could only be fixed by working through many generations is 
quite a mistake, due to the fact that, hitherto, experimenters 
have thought that all individuals that looked alike externally 
bad the same breeding qualities, and so they mixed up the 
issues. In nmlity, “two generations suffice to produce and fix 
the new variety, and one further generation is all that is required 
to indicate the fixed individuals.” 

Further, we have seen that the original parental types 
appear again in ail purity in the second generation. (How often 
has one met the assertion that some peculiarity skips a genera¬ 
tion without hitherto being able to offer any explanation of the 
fact!) Bo, knowing this, breeders need not fear the loss of 
any rare and particular vviriation through cross-breeding, as they 
often do now. True, it will disappear in the first offspring, as 
a diver disappears in the (dunge, but it will n>-emerge latw 
strengthened by the immersbn. 

.\gain, Mendel's discovery completely revolutionises our con¬ 
ception of what is " pure bred.” No longer do wc deem it 
necessary that pure breed should consist of a long line of similar 
ancestors on either side. Henceforth ” a plant or animal is 
pun* bnnl for any given character when it has been produced by 
the union of two gunietcs. each carrj'ing that character. . . . 
iVdigrce is valuable ns affording an indication of purity, but a 
pure-bn‘d thing may, and often do»*8, arise from a stock which 
is anything but pure. One thing may be pun' bred because of 
its ancestry, and in spite «>f its ancestry another may be iHinally 
pure. For the one and only arlnter of purity is the gamete.” 
.\b we have seen, a pure-br»‘d dwarf may In* the offspring of two 
tall peas, and have, inonwer. a tall anewtor in the generation 
behind that again. 

Thus that strange, long-existing anomaly, that “ breeding is the 
greateat industry to which science boa never yet been applied,” is 
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over; "and so far at least as fixation or purificiition of types 
is concerned, the breeder of plants and animals may henceforth 
gaide his operations with a great measure of certainty." . . . 
"Por the first time in the history of evolutiouary thought, 
Mendel's discovery enables ns to form some picturt* of the 
process which results in genetic variation." • 

The deeper complications and intricacies of Mendelisni—and 
they are many—belong rather to the sphere of the scientist and 
the medical man, and, indeed, many of its ma/es are as yet 
unexplored ground; but this short and supt'iiioial account may 
perchance interest and evoke thought in those who arc stuilents 
in the sdiool of life, though not necessarily students in a 
bkdogieal Iid>arat(»y. 

G. Clarke Ni'ttau.. 

• 

Non.—Siaev th* above «u writtni, what was piobab./ the Aral pnblk 
demoaitratioii of Maadel’i laws aa applied to hanumity look pUsv at the Britieh 
Anoeiethiii meeting et Leierrtet bet August. The pertiruler queiity which hed 
been investigated by itt. Hurst was eye rolorstn.n. slid he there sh->wed a 
large number of elnldren and some parents, and gave in rerUin cases a further 
history estending to two or three previous generstiems, to pmve that this 
colotation fell under the Mendelian rule. 

Eyes he divided into two classes. 1. The clear blue or .simplex eyei. 2 The 
non-blue or Duplex eyes, where the fundamental blue ininuring, Ihough preienl, 
was overlaid by a brown t-olnurine. so that they were either ringed, spotted, or 
wholly dark. And he has found that .'<ini|>lex eyes are recessive and always 
breed true; that is to say. the children of two ilear biue-eyrd parents havo 
clear blue eyes themselves. The Implex eyes are dominants, and any 
crossing bstwren Kimpiex and Duplex, or Duplex' and Duplex, srork oat in 
results according to Mriidei'i laws, as already espUioecI m this article 
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London, Febnarp Sltl, 1908. 

By far the moKt remarkable and ominous event in foreign politics 
ior a very long period has been the open rupture of the entente 
between Austria and Russia. No critic outside the Ballplats and 
perhaps the Wilhelmstrassc has offered any comment which satis* 
ties us that the inwardness of this mysterious episode has been 
penetrated. But it is certain that the sfofus guo in the Near East, 
after a decade of quiescence almost osuung the world to forget the 
trae dianeter of that question, has been openfy attecked at last. 
The Kaiaerstadt on the Danube has once nM»e beoone tiie centre 
of political interest in* a way that had hardly beoi known for a 
generation. The poution may turn out, of course, to be one of 
perilous prominence, and Baron Aehrenthal may have overoalculated 
hia strength. But has his long and intimate knowledge of Russian 
affairs, gained while be was smbassadew upon the Neva, oimviimed 
him tiiat the power of the Tsardom may be safely defied? Has he 
been forced to act in the knowledge that some coup was secretly 
preparing in another quarter? Has he moved upon the calculation 
that recent ’cndencies, if not checked and, to a certain extent, re* 
versed, would bar the way to the Aegean, and create a lug Bulgaria 
stretching like on iron rampart across the historic route towards tiie 
south and the' sea? These are searching and even fascinating 
probtems. 

« • 
a 

Newspapers in every capital were filled for a few days witii sug* 
gestions not only of inevitable, but of immediate war. These are 
excited imaginings, nt>t unreasonable in their view of the probable 
development of events, but altogether premature with respect to 
the length of time required for the process. Hie sppre* 
hensive mind telcscrpes the future. The world is full of prophets 
wliosc instinct for the real tnmd and ultimate consequences of events 
is almost unerring. But there arc perhaps not three persons in any 
one nation at any one time who are really pxid and sure judges of 
the time at which will occur the devefopments quite accurately 
predicted in other reapects. That is why prophecy ought never to 
mention precise dates unless desirous of exposing itself to the most 
ignominious results of the most gratuitous form of folly. There is 
a feeling, and it ia undoubtedly welhfounded, that henceforth the 
peace of Europe is less secure, and that the Near East has ag^ 
become more dangeroua than Manchuria or Morocco, But war 
in the next few yean is doubtless excluded for this reason, that 
Russia is not in a poaition to strike, and can only begin to foepare. 

31 It *2 
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Five jeui hence—or at the oentenai; of 1818, which will be one 
of the gnateet of Bueeian national feetiTale—the position may be 
very <ng«w»n»., and the tremendous raperoueaion of Baron Aehrenth^'e 
action may be felt, if, indeed, his policy means what the majority 
of his critics have assumed. 

•a* 

The sitting of the Austrian Hetrenhaus on Mr. Meredith's birth¬ 
day deserves to be called historic. At that sitting, Baron Aehrenthal 
deliberately denounced the Balkan compromise which has ensured^ 
the friendship of Vimina and 8t. Petersburg for the last ten years. * 
He declared that all special association between the two capitals 
had come to an end, and had lost its reason of being, since other 
Powers had auumed an equal interest in Macedonian reforms. The 
irony of theee words seems to lie in the fact that when FVanvis 
Joseph’s Foreign Minister explained the Balhan compromise to have 
been superseded by the European Concert, he was pt>rfectly well 
aware that the Concert had already ceasi^d to exist. It was broken 
up by his own action in obtaining from the Sultan the Trade for the 
link line through the sanjak of Novi-Baxar. giving the whole niilitarr 
power of the Hapsbuig Empire din>ct access into Mneodoitin. To 
grasp the disquieting character of this move, we iriuat m- 
member what the Balkan Compromise has been and when it was 
concluded. It was originally arranged between Count (lultiehowsfci 
and Prince Lobanoff. though not declared until just after the latter's 
death. The Emperor Francis .losepb visited St. i’etersUirg in 
April. 1887. Cordial toasts wen' exchanged. I'pon the 89th of 
that month. Count Golucltowski—who was acoompunying liis Sove¬ 
reign—and Count Muruvieff, who had just taken itver the Russian 
Foreign Office, issued a joint note to the Ihilkati States. The two 
Powers announced that they were resoivtui to act together for the 
security of peace, the preservation of order, and the maintenance 
of the status quo, Baron Aehreuthai now deolarus that the uphold¬ 
ing of the status quo was oonteniplated wilely in a political, and 
iMt in an eoonomio. aensc; but there waa no reteroiice to any limita¬ 
tion of that character in the original annnunceimmts. Count 
Ooluebowski gave a {Mirfectiy aimple explanation of the compromise 
m the course of an address, by far the most notable utterance of 
hia long term of ofiicc, delivered lieforc the Hungarian delegation 
towards the end of 1897. Tlte passage is well worth quoting as it 
stands in the Europditcher Oe$ehieht$-Kaleniler: — 

" With Russia we have had a frank and loyal discussion, creating 
the txmviction on both sides that there were no auch differoncet 
between us as a little goodwill would fail to remove. Thia waa seen 
to be the case as soon as it could be established Uist we both strive 
for the upholding of the sfaf us quo; that Busaia no less tliait our¬ 
selves repudiates all thoughts of conquest in the Balkan Peninsula: 
and thst there is on both sides a firm dotennination to respect the 
inde|>emlence and self-development of the sepsrate Balkan States 
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to the mlttnon of every attempt at a preponderatins hafloeBce. 
With this the ground waa laid for an UDdmtanding between ua. 
In theie oiroumgtanoes we soon came to penieivB that our intersita 
claahed in no w^, but rather that aa idle Bowen moat inliinately 
ooncetn^ by Oriental unieat, we had every naaon to h^ togetiier 
and to keep ateadily in touch. Under oonditicHi of the etricteat ob- 
aervraoe of tua principle, we are ready to cheriah the cloaeat m^r> 
stanaing with Buaeia, and we confidently reoogniae, therefore, in 
the r^nt relatbra eo h^pily prepared, a new and potent guarantee 
for the peace of Europe."* 

There waa no qiieation here, it will be aeen, of economic rivahtea 
remaining open. The eolf-denying ordinance was complete on both 
aidee. The two Eaatem Empires undertook to work tr^ether «."d 
to abjure all epecial advantages. It is not probable that Count 
Goluchowski had a more limited purpose in hie mind. 'We imagine 
that he never shared the most fellactoiis of all Biamarekian ideas— 
that economic antagonism may be easily combined with political 
friendship. Upon the contrary, in this very speech Count 
Goluchowski went on to express his conviction that economic 
were about to dominate politics and to decide the future 
“t the world. There can be very little doubt that the ^tinction 
now drawn by Baron .Aehrenthal expresses a difietence not present 
to the mind of cither of the contracting parties when the Balkan 
compromise waa originally concluded. 

• • 

• 

Before examining the working of that compact. let ua see why 
moral importance was attached to it, and why its disappear- 
HUce seems like removing the foundation-stone of the atructuce of 
European peace. For generations no rivalry in international politaoa 
had seemed ao fatalistic and implacable as the antagonism between 
Kusaia and Austria-Mungaiy in the Balkans. No method of recon¬ 
ciling their clmms had ever been suggested in a form to impress any 
responaible miud. The great issue, it was assumed—perfaapa rightly, 
as we see—must lie decided sooner or later in arms. At tiiat rime 
the obaoleto syst4‘i.i ol Biamarekian dipkmiooy remwned unshaken. 
Thw w a Dual Alliance. There was a Triple Alliance. England 
maintained towards the latter group on attitude ali^tfy wanner 
Minn friendly neutrality. The Cretan problem had been acute. A 
criiOT upon the Nile was approaching. The seinirea of Port Arthur 
and Kiochou were at hand, and aigns of trouble in South Africa 
were thi^ening. For yeara the tendency of all the moat serious 
t^ght in Europe had beoa anxious and alarmist. One Bignlfioant 
little event had happened. Prince Biamarok in bw wrath bad 
reveajed, to Auatro-Hungarian indignation, the history of bia secret 
treaty with St. Patorsburg. It has often been auggested Mwt 
memorable indiaoretion waa the originating cause of tin naw atti- 

(1) SekalMtM.* gurofHitehtr /?c«AirAt«.gat(adsr, tBft, p. StL. 
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mimity denumded in the faitatMte<il Buaiia heiwlt. She was. eon-, 
oentnatiiig upon the Trane-Siberiaa railing. She waa cxxnmitted 
unTDoOTy to the fatal adventure in the Far Eaet. For the time, the 
minion of the Teatdom to the Chriatian anbjeota of the SuHah 
was forgotten, and domination on the Pacific promimd to realise 
a new and more glorious dream. But it was essential to Russia, if 
she was to act with free hands at the extremes of Asia, that her 
interests in the Near East should not be seriously endangered. Hence 
the agreement was regarded with as much aatisfaetion in St. Peters¬ 
burg as at Vienna. The racial troubles in .Austria itself were 
entering upon their gravest phase, and the Daiiiiliinn Kinpin' desired 
nothing better (hail to si-e its mighty neigiilKiur engaging itself as 
as possible from the Black Sea and ^s near ns pcwsible to 
the Yellow Sea. The agreement was well understood to la? pw- 
visional it has, as a matter of fact, lasted longer than anyone 
expwted when it was signed—but for quite different roas>.>ns it'wa.s 
vitally and equally to the interests both of 8t. Peu-rsburg and Vienna 
when concluded. 


And. stove all, it inaugurated a new system. Cross-breeing 
bwame the most i»pular device in diplomacy. What (he Inm 
Chancelter had practis<>d secretly was ojs-iily imitated by iWer 
after Power. The Balkan ixniipromise of 1WJ7 was the' first of 
those enUnte$ totween countries luiminally in opprwite camps wliieh 
have become as important a featiir,- of iiitcniational |«diev as the 
alliances themselves. tSennaiiy and Austria wert- pledged to defend 
each other against Russia, but were U.ih Isxind by separate arrang. - 
inents to the same IVjwcr. M. m>icass6 tbereii|M>n commeue.ed his 
slow and masterly work. The long lend totwecii the two Latin 
Powere was closed, and Italy ami France were united bv one rnfeafr 
cordiale which made another ixisstble. Next, the Edwardian system 
togan to nse, and in a few years we found ourselves the centre of 
the widest system of alliances, friendships, and agreeineiita which 
our fore^ policy had ever succeeded in constnicting. But the 
whole of thu unprecedented labrio. based upon the ruins of Bis- 
n^k 8 diplomatic syatem as it waa, dated fram the laying of 
be foun^n-atone by fhe Balkan oompreiniae. The good reauha 
hate made themaeives felt Ui increasing pmqioae in the last ten 

wb.?' .It ono 

mag or the other must collapse. This, in brief, is the reewd of the 

Aurtro.RM«aa under^nding in its hearing upon international rela- 

toiw at as diatinguiahed from its cffecU first upon tlio local 

»!.**?* WMWndly upon the relative p~t*i-rt 

of the two Pdwers imniediotely ooncented. P«wtiona 
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,ili.::wwij^j| fc taoe Ikt ''«iiH^Ja.::id^di^^ ISmt 
iiiiiiilil)ill iw Ifiiit iWuMfin AltelioB ww’fHM&r WiMMad 
ia IIm &iurii«B (UpkniMif did' nol bndk ijki^'woid. 

Tl^ Bagdad qdlwaj Mbeiaa was launohad, and. atfll so .'d||Wtin 
aqpwer eama fram 8t. PaCenbuig. It aeemad 
ordinaoee was ezeinisiiig a paralysiiig induenm u]iail ;4lia :BaIto 
policy of 8t. Petersburg to the rapid aggran^samnat of. 
Beriia. At last the misery of Macedonia cried aloud, and Bus^ 
again heard a voice to which she had long been deaf. The Mfinsfeg 
programme was constructed. The tedious and prolix narrative <d 
“ the reforms " began. The Concert of Europe waa nominally re¬ 
stored upon the understanding that in all cases unanimity should 
bo shown by the spectacle of Austria-Hungary and Russia moving 
in front of the remaining Powers. In a word, the slowest steam¬ 
roller ever set in motitpi by international efforts began to revolve, 
and it has continued to work forward at the rate of an inch a 
year. \Vc cannot say that much has been done. But something 
has la’cn done for the Macedonian populationa without en¬ 
dangering the peace of the world. Ineffectual measures have at 
least sketched out clearly the lines upon which efficient remedies 
might be applied. The Macedonian gendarmerie were placed under 
tlie supervision of European officers. The Macedonian finances 
were placed under the supervision of the Intematiouai Commission. 
The problem of supervising the tribunals and securing cleaner justice 
was appronehed at laat. Sir Edward Grey, whose handling of the 
whole question hod been sane and firm throughout, proposed almost 
simultaneously with the project of judicial reforms that the scope 
and eflSciency of the gendarmerie should be increased. The Sultan 
resisted these later hapless projects with more subtle desperataon than 
he had thrown into bis resistance to the measures previoudy foroed 
upon him. 

• • 
s 

In the discussion, however, of the legal reforms Mid the improve¬ 
ments in the gonda.tnerie, the European Concert went suddenly to 
pieces, and almost immediately afterwards the partnership between 
Austria-Hungsiy and Russia was abruptly and publicly dinoliwd. It 
is at this point that we lose the thread, and the present writer 
confesses that he has failed as yet to frame any oonvindng theory 
of the inward significance of these events. But if we follow BislK^ 
Butler's wise warning not to go beyond the plain and obvious mean- 
ing of things, whst shall we conclude? The most commonplace 
explanadon may be the true one. Baron Aehrenthal may have oon- 
vinced himself or been convinced by Prince BQtow ^et evoita 
in the Balkan Peninaula were marching too fast; that tiiey areta 
moving towards the objective of a praotioally autoncmwua M aeed o n T a; 
that they were tending, therefore, to tiie ultimate oreariem tA a Big. 
Bulgaria; and that Austrian prospects of finally reaching tiie sea 
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were once more thwatened witti an eotipec iw eonipleto 
aa !i tha traatf of San Stafano liad never been torn to piooea, and 
ttia TMi" Congiesa had never been held. Thia is the obvious sug^ 

. ieridoB. It ia moat likely the tnn one. Tlie» to no doubt that, 
’toiOnnt any positive efiort ota tfto pait «l iiwatoa In vielatioa «l iitr 
engagements, the stetas «im> waa maentobljr bui Utotolir changing ie 
^ disadvantage of Vienna, and still mme perimpa to ti>e distaato 
of Beriin. split among tiie Powers revealed Itaelf for the 
first (aoootding to the well-known oorrespondent of the Dotlp 
TeUgmph at St. Petersburg) in the councils of the ambassadors at 
Constantinople. Baron MarschaH von Bteherstoin, with bis usual 
resource, denounced upon high moral grounds the proposal to subject 
judidal proceedings in Macedonia to the supervision of the ailiiiinis- 
trative The German Ambassador deelared that all civiliMatton 

had repudiated the principle proposed. Tliis^ would have b;'eu more 
convincing in regard to courta at the Hagtic than to tribunals in 
Macedonia. In India tlie judicial and tiie admiiiistrative powera 
in their lower stages are not separated. In Efcvvpt we have set up 
with the utmost benefit- to the people soiiiethiiig like the s^stoni 
proposed in Macedonia. Our administration baa had I 41 train the 
Egyptian tribunals in the art of dealing out clean uiul intelligent 
justice. 

s • 
s 

Baron Marschall's contention of course involves noihing nion> than 
a plausible play ujion wonis. The issue was whether the Mace¬ 
donian tribunals were to be subject, as itow. to a partisan and 
enmipt executive, or whether they should be watclusl and cleansed 
hy a pure and disiiiti-restcd administrutinit. But Isdiind tlte legal 
debate there were: other preoreupaliotis. £<|(inlity liefure the law 
in Macedonia would mean an end practically of the dominion of 
the Turk. Had the judicial mfoniis been accepted. Sir Edwanl 
Grey's plea for a more effective direction of the gendarmerie by 
the foreign ufficeni might in its turn have Iwcn pK'sscd, and miglit 
have succeeded. That would have meant nothing nmre nor less 
in reality—no matter what it might he cailod ivuninally—than the 
pecification and emancipation of Macedonia, ruder settled condi- 
tiona the predominance of the Bulgarian majority among the in- 
habitanta of Macedonia would have bttoomc stronger every day. The 
making of Bulgaria in the last quarter of a century has Iwcu one 
of the most notable thinga of ita kind in European liiatury since 
the foundatiem of Pnuuia. What might not this moc do in another 
generation if the bands were put down and Macedonia Iwcama 
peaceably Bulgorised? The result might be to build a racial wall 
of concrete across the route to Salonika, and to ahut off the Hapsbing 
monarchy fron» the port upon which her revived naval ambition to 
now uninistakably fixed. Beriin, of coune, has st lesst sn equal 
inter^ in the issue. The value of the route from Berlin to tin 
Persien Gulf will largely depend upon the strength of the security 
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for • thmu^ oonneotion in wur and pewse. At pment ■ grast 
atntcli of tiiAt route i>aeM> over BulgaiieB mQ ad !• At mere^ 
of Maw Itedinaad’i ionee« An altenutivo Km lo.SdonlikA ad 
CooetainMndw » evidmtly wemtiel ia tba <9ftdat bittoi 
gj fjy -r* f*T *Tnii1nnhMiii ■ ' 

' Vv;,-:'. 

For ti» prwent thdr intwesti an united. Auatiia-HdibiifpiaFf^w 
that ahe muat oontrol in all oinsumatacea the paaaage 
Balonika. Oennan atateamanahip oaloulatea that the separate onh- 
niensial osiatenoe of Auatiia-Hungary ia becoming impoanble, and 
that the Dual Blonanhy, whatever ettenaiona of ita nomindijr inde¬ 
pendent influence it may attempt or achieve, muat be forced into 
a permanent Cuatoma Union with Oermay. Thus a; advatagea 
that may be won now iar P'rancia Joseph’a peoples will be enjoyed 
sooner or later by the*subjects of William 11. That is the calcuia- 
tion. To the vast majority of Gormana it seems sound. And as- 
tiio unity of their present Empire was created by the ZoUveiein 
before it was vindicated In the field, they hope that the vast federal 
monarchy of the future from .\ntwerp to the Pctma Gulf will be 
crcntt>il and disguised as a Customs Union before it is consolidated 
and revealed by war. It may hi' a far cry to the realisation of 
those ambitions, but not fiirthor than from the firm establishment 
of the Zbilverein to the Imperial restoration of a generation later. 
Whatever may have been Baton .'tehrenthai's motives, it is clew 
that he was a party to the breaking up of the Concert. He felt 
that the Balkan compromise had served its purpose. The time had 
come for Austria-Hungary to resume liberty of at^km. The end 
of the seM-denying ordinance was proclaimed by the Sultan’a Irad^ 
consenting to the direct linking up of the .Austria and Ottoma 
railway systems by the construction of a short railway through the 
sniijak of Novi-Bazar. The anomalous poution held by that little 
district since the Treaty of Berlin is well known. Stratepcally, the 
sanjak is the key of the Bnikana It is a diplomatic hybrid. It is 
under the civil adniinistratiou of the Turks. It is under the iiiilitaiy 
oiicupstian of the Austrians. It may be r^srded, as has been said, 
either as a wedge or as an opening. As a wedge, it is driven in 
between Montenegro and S$ervia to split the Serb race ad to show that 
the unity of that stock never ca be achieved unless all ita braohea 
beocmie subjects or vassals of the Uapsbuig Crown. As a inning, 
however, Novi-Basar is the doorway to the Aegea. In Vienna they 
are oontending, it is true, that the road must be of scant vahw 
because of lack of water. Austria, in the case of a crisis demanding 
tJie movement of maasea of her troops towards the south, would; 
have to foroe her way, if neceaaaiy, through Senna. But the eecond 
movement would be very much faciiiteted if the eltemathre loutB 
were in Auetria bads. From the praeent terminua of the Beania 
linea to railhead on Turkiah territory at MitrovHa atietehes only 
a hundriid milea of unmetalled ground. Commerdal oonaiderationa- 
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.. The 6^ wnret tnoat 

B*tes.caigt^^:ibi'edn^ M tt. 

v'Mai^' tte'iiew Rwte faBm HtAjan fe « olii^ ilOtar' 
lai tin extenuonof Avitrin tnd^ '^nii Bsnrik Unwld be non ftib 
«vw in the grip o( her great and lemneelecB mi^faour. Bvt i)w 
more momentous fact remains that the new oonneotion with Mitro> 
vitae will give Austria for the first time immediate milit «7 access 
into Msaedcmia. 

e » 

Nothing in one sense could be mote legitiuiste than this. Article 
XXV. of the Treetjr of Berlin-contains the following passage with 
reference to the ssiijak: " In order to assure the iiisintenaiice of 
the new political state of affairs, as well as freedom and security 
of communications. .Austria-Hungary reserves tlie rtgitt of keeping 
garrisons and having military and txniimercMI n-ails in ihi> wliole 
of this part of the aiieieiu vilayet of llosnia." Tiiis ibs-s not tneiitieei 
railways, but a moral claim to the new line miglit !«• slorngly founded 
upon the words just quoted. The Sultan's eonst-i't \vn,s iniuie lUH'es- 
ssry by the further term* of the twenty-fifth artiel.-. Vienna lias 
alwap coveted direct railway eominiinicntion wiili Snluiiikn, Init 
refrained from seeking ilie emicesskiii whil.- tlio ISitlkan ennipmmise 
remained valid. It is. of course, eertain tluit tlie favour has only 
bwn obtained at a price. The Sutliui has again triuinphed l»y 
dividing. He has granted a railway in onU-r to stop tiie refotnis. 
In these qui-stions the |iolic 3 ' of .Ahdut Hiiinii] is isittiing for nothing. 

It is unthinkable that the Irade for tlie link line stiouid have heen 
issued so cheerfully lij' the I’orte unless an iule(|iiate dipiniiiatie 
bargain had been struck. .Aualriu was sure of tieriiiun support for 
several reasons. Firstly, it is U» ilie inti.-rest of (ientianv that the 
reforms should lie stopiied. S»>eoiidl.v, the developnieiit of the 
Austn^Hungsrian coonoinie system is rvganled, us w« have saiil, as 
a poBufale asset to tire Gentian F.mpin-. And. lliittlly. compeniuitiun 
due and had to bn paid for Austria's services in acting as " a 
briltiant second " nt Algecinu. Tire eonjunction of eircnmatances 
therefore, wu tempting. Bartm Aeim-nthal nm*t also have lieen 
aon or less inspired by anotlier process of reasoning. Let, us glance 
back St this point upon his own {lemonal record. 


When he was ambassador on the Neva \» himself helped to 
negotiate the instrument which he baa now destroyed. The German 
Press WM aceiMtomed to condemn hhn for bii supposed Rumophilo 
tendenciM. while at the same time drawing attention to the import¬ 
s' of his penonatity aa a mao of the future. When he was at 
Isrt summ^ to the Ballplats in succession to Count Goluehowski, 
H Acootding to one of 

to hi’ '^**«»* the^ews believed 

to be held by the heir appumt. the Archduke Fians Feidinaad, a 
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rtniig adtpoBto of ftaeifie oo-<yer»tioB:wiiit';Biali^i 


But. 111011 Bot be liir ‘ 

CV)im* (MooiiowBld'e MiooeHor WM devoid 
ti&a, and aimed only et eueb • policy aa would itBmiil tbe my to 
the Aegeen from being barred, end the eaatem abme of the Adtiefic 
from falling into Italian hands. Above all, hia state of mind tm yeaa 
ago might very well be modified in ita bearing upon tiie relations 
of Auatria and Buiwia by the reeulte of the Manchurian War. Was 
no compensation to bo obtained as a result of the temporary weak¬ 
ness of the Tsardom? Was no profit to be made from the offers 
of fortune? Tlie temptation raised by the contemplation of the 
debility of Muscovite {xnver was almost more than flesfa and blood 
could stand. But several considerations caused action to be post, 
poned. It was not at* first thought that Bussia would have been 
so badly beaten in the Fur East. Then, however, it W'as not sup¬ 
posed that the Tsardom would so soon recover. The temper in 
Vienna was one of tolerable complacency. For the moment the 
looming menace across the Eastern frontier had disappeared, and 
the Busaian Empire seemed fated to a long anarchy. In the last 
twelve months there has Iweii a recovery aa remarkable as the 
recovery of France after the Dreyfus case. Tliere is the promise 
of stea^' progress upon moderate and monarchical lines such as 
may lead to a veiy solid system. But the treaties with England 
and Japan had made it altogether improbable that in the course 
of the next ten years there would be any further effort to alter the 
stalu» giio in the Far East and the Middle East. There was the 
greater ixissibility of Bussian power making itself felt in the Near 
East before the expiration of many more years. 


The Macedonian question with all its perils was already a subject 
for diplomacy. There was doubtless some fear of the ultimate possi¬ 
bilities of the Anglo-Ktissian agreement. Baron Aehrentbsl must 
have felt that if it was not easy to act, it would be dangerous to 
wait. Yet a little while, and the military power of Russia might be 
efficiently re-eatablisbcd. She might be in a poaitkm to win the 
more decisive support of the British Empire. In the meantime 
Bulgaria might continue its rapid acquisition of a disproportionate 
increase in relative strength. The Interests of that race, as we have 
seen, can by tx> method be so certainly promoted aa by Macedonian 
reform. To these considerations must be added the two great 
personal faoton upon which so much in the destinies of the ^^a- 
burg and the Ottoman dominiotw may depend. FraneiB Joa^ 
oelebretee in tiie coming montbe the sixtieth year of hie raign, a^ 
he is closely epproaohing the eightieth year of his age. Evmi man 
who are not peesimiats teohoo inevitably and wisely wifii the 
oeitointy that on ineatimsbla life oaimot help effectually for a 
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ymy nmoh kioger period the pn ip eee i of the wosid'A peace. And 
paihape ihia ia not tihe moat aeriMia nflaetion of ita kind. Deapite 
the fteia^MiNMant brillianoj of Ucnoaot dipkagaatio aohievementa, 
iUidia Hhixddia in img, and aaat^ of theaa aAo an heat aeqatlntad 
ariltt the atmoqdiere <4 dh iiod baUm that the Snltaii 
See vei 7 long. Thia far aian than the poaafbiStiaa eonaaotad iHh 
a <Aange of SoveraignB in tha Bud Mooi^j la e^at opena a «iat» 
ct the graeaat periL ’ No man can rt preaent oonoeiTe how the totter¬ 
ing fortunea of the Houae of Othman an to be auatained after the 
disappearanoe of the master of wilee, whose indomitable obatinaop 
aud fertility in expedients have wrought a marvellous if temponii 7 
change in the poUtical and military position of the Turkish race. 
Thirty yean ago a Russian army was encamped over agsiiiKt the 
very waUe of Constantinople, and the prize dreamed of for oenturiea 
by Muaeovite imagination seemed almost within grasp at last. Now, 
after the lapse of a single geni'tation. and ift the l>egitmiiig ui the 
twentieth century, Russian power for ail straiegical purixises is driven 
further from Constantinople than it stood in the reign of Catherine 
the Great. The nest Sultan may not oontiniie the views of the 
present regime at Yildiz. It is in any ease iniprohahle that, even 
continuity of policy would lie interpreted by continuity of skill. 

• • 

• 

There ia always a chance, as Vienna is well aware, that a sudi- 
dently resolute and able procediin> upon the part of Russia and 
England acting in concert might detach the Ottoman Empire alto¬ 
gether from ita present comiectiona with the Wilhelnialrasse and 
the Baliplatz. Or an autonomous Macedonia might bi' definitely 
created. In these more formidable circunistanees of the time to 
come Italy could act in Albania with greater power thiin now. This 
train of reflection must have passed through Raruii Aehreiitlial ‘a mind, 
no matter what may have been the relative weight attached to tlie 
various links in the (diiun of rcssoriiug we have followed. If Austria 
cherished a decisive desire to hold a mortgage upon Salonika and. 
indeed, upon Macedonia at iaige, it must be apparent from the point 
of view of Vienna that it was very high time to make a new de¬ 
parture even at certain riak. Looking at the matter in tiiut ntnlistio 
light, then baa been already too much delay. The rapidity of 
J^.uiaia’s recovery haa taken Hapsbuig ataU>snianahip by surprise. 
It must have become clear that the tacit claim to the reversion 
of M acedonia lind extension to the Aegean had to be aaavrted without 
further loss of time if any effective action were to be taken Iwfore 
the oonvolesoenoe of Boamn power beoomea complete. The Balkan 
ootqpromiae haa ceased to et^t, because that instrument could no 
lon^ maintain the aiaiut gee. That condition was being under¬ 
mined by the benevolent notion of all the Bowers, including our- 
selvH, sad by the growth towards nationhood of the Bulgarian race. 
Yet it muat be epporant tiiat oahsulationa at the Ballpiats have been 
diaoonaerted by ^e promptitude and aureneaa of the Russian ripoote. 
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The mewiiiig of the oew nliuttion was gitqited inataati; at St. 
Potambm*. * • 

Tar wowa 'jmn j^paeulatian pi^yai, aljfaily ia 'l^iia, irith; jljliiir 
a^iafba ^ a tratw-BalkaD laflwajr iialar BnaiaD aa ajpi i pa a, e i rttia g r 
tilau aiaaM IIm tHal Bna of ISnM lit-iiili Hav Saat. ' 

ae faa me b iww taken vqp and adaooatad atfh amr ^ppeaaaaoe 
•of datarmination by tha joumab upon both the Nava ud tte, Sehie 
■which may be auppoaed to repreaent 1C. laaolaky’a viewa oriadaigB. 
Wa aball be fairly aafe in oondu^ng that tiieta b an exaggerated 
definiteneea in theae patched>up achamea of haaty r^riaab. Without 
the oonaent of Auatria>Hungary, no tnna*Bdkan line could end 
at Antivari, where Auatria haa a priw right of oonaUruction. '* Mon¬ 
tenegro,'* aaya Article XXIX. of the B^n Treaty, '* ahall omne to 
an uiideratanding with Auatria-Hungaiy on the ri{d>t to oonatruct 
and keep up acroaa the new Montenegrin territuy a road and a 
railway." But no such veto appliea to the pcut of San Giovanni 
dt Medua, a little further south on the Albanian coast. “ Land-locked 
8er\‘ia a’oiild then find her long-sought outtet on the aea at this 
unpr-tending spot,” as Mr. William MiUer wrote in hb excellent 
volume ten years ago. From the .\driatie the line would run to 
Rodiijfvatz on the Danube, and thence through Boumania to 
Odessa. But another route would be opened straight across the 
Balkans from Modua to Varna; the point of bifurcation would be 
at Nish in Hervia; and as the Orient express already runs through 
that town, and the southward line branches thence to Salonika, the 
town of Nish would become a railway centre of no less vital import¬ 
ance to the Balkans than is Hariiin to Manchuria. There b no 
evidence that St. Petersburg bos thought out thb scheme. may 
have been threatened vigorously in Uie hope of inducing Baron 
Aehrtinthal to cancel the Novi-fiasar project. But if Austria b 
determined to have her link line, the scheme for crossing it by 
the trunk route from the Danube to the Adriatic will be pushed 
in earnest. 

a a 
a 

If all self-denying ordinances are at an end, the Tsardom cannot 
aSonl to be passive. There will not be war to-day nor to-moirow. 
But there is a reopened rivaliy, and there will be an intensifying 
antagonism with an ominous pressure of anxbty upmi nations. l%e 
cloud upon the Eastern horiaon is scarce bjgger than a man's hand 
as yet, but it is the forerunner of such possibilities of over-spreadUng 
storm that it has seemed best to devote our pages thb month to 
a study oi Uta Balkan situation in exciuoion at every othor tcqpio. 
Bussia, however, etiU ahowa tiiot faihrra to oonoentrate upim tire 
one thing easential which has been in the paat the weaknm both 
of her natkmal temperament and of her diplomoey. If a great 
Bbck Sea fleet exbted, Constantinople would be even nearer tire 
grasp of too Tsars st iw very distant date than it seemed for s abort 
period thirty years ago. 
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■ .A-'mcMks. 

Bz Bowaib OvBDxa &ma». 

Bom of UB who haze oezer ridden in e stage coach, nor had a letter 
franked by a member of Pariiament, who are, in short, in thi^ 
deoent middle of the road of life spoken of by the poet, can yet 
remember Pottlecombe as a tiny collection of fishcnnen's huts 
lying snugly in the bottom of the combe which took its name from 
Ha supposed resemblance to a fruit basket or pottle. Nothing was 
easier in passing along the high road than to miss the rough cart 
track, which, after climbing a steep hill, descended abruptly to the 
little fishing village. Those who paused on the crest saw pnrtiaily- 
wooded hillsides slanting steeply on either hand, and in front a 
V'Shaped patch of sea. against which some tuft of fiowerinc gorse 
or a great plume of bracken would be sharply outlined in strong 
contrast of‘colour. Down in the bottom a thin line of smoke 
would come curling up, or a brown sail flap in the sunlight as a 
boat put forth to sea. 

But the march of progress has invaded even this seipiesti red 
spot. A poetess built herself a cottage just almve the village, in 
the height of tiie then prevailing fashion, with gables and tunt’ts, 
and no two windows alike. Other villas in the same style as " The 
Nest" began to crop up here and there on the hillside, the roail 
waa widened and improved, a post oflice and a shop appeuntd ns 
though by magic in the village street, and, last of all, a little 
crescent of lodging-houses traced its horns upon the skipe opiiosite 
to the poetess, who uttered shrieks of horror at this profanation of 
the happy valley. Ten elxxt years had sufliced for all theae 
changes, when some local Haussmann coiiecived the plan of a terrace 
road, to start just below "The Nest ” and wind along the face of 
the bill towards the aea, following the rise and fall of the coast, 
and gradually working round to Twistmouth, which all this while 
had lain within a bare two miles, though more than five remote 
by the old inland high road. 

The name of the new thoroughfare was the subject of ansious 
thought with its pronooters. "The Parade,” "The Marina." 
"Madeira,” were in turn euggeated, discussed, and rejected. It 
waa felt by many that the poetess was the proper person to ehrieten 
this topping achievenitent of the valley's development; it wae 
known that ahe waa not in entire harnumy with the movement, 
but the fact that no one had made any money by the scheme ao 
reconciled this gifted woman to tha innovatiott that ahe 
the almost finished road the day before ita opening, and s tood 
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Mmiling out to m under her peraaol, viiile ut^tiTO friende waited 
eagerly lor bar uttennoe. 

“It ia baautiftii,’* die e^ at last. **It remits me of the- 
Cotnioe.** . - ■ 

. .Hu oraels ^ apto; tihe .read.iiad 

eddad not A Httla te its in^readTeneaa that moat «t was who 
hmud itonily had no idea hm to spell dm word, wUle those who 
fliat met with it in Writing wane equally ignmunt of how thmdd 
be spoken. That a name should be pronounced “ Comeechy ’* and: 
yet written like a plader moulding was an ides rich widi merri¬ 
ment to the dwellers in the valley, and no attention was paid to 
the complaint of the oldest inhaUtant that “there were good 
enough views and good enough names in Devon to satisfy him, 
without calling it ‘Cornish.'’’ 

The inhabitants of Pottlecombe found their new road an agree¬ 
able promenade for Sunday afternoons; during the week, however, 
it was apt to lie naked in the sunlight but for one or two faithful 
walkers, who took it for their daily beat. Among these none was 
so constant, in foul weather and fair, as Major Mark Hankisson, 
a retired military gentleman who occupied the two ground-floor 
rooms of one of the little houses in the Crescent. 

It may be presumed that the Major was not rich; at his age a 
wealthy man ia apt to indulge in the luxury of a body-servant, and 
to encumber himself with more superfluous accommodation than is 
to be found in any two rooms in the Crescent at Pottlecombe; on 
the other hand, if bis landlady forgot, in the performance of her 
various duties, to note the recurrence of quarter day. the date was 
unfailingly recalled to her by the neat packet addressed in tiny 
handwriting and containing the Major's rent, which she found on 
the tea-tray when she removed his breakfast things. For all else 
be paid ready money, subscribed becomingly to the local institu- 
tions, and, report said, bad ever a little hoard at the call of indi¬ 
gence or distress. A blameless, kindly, contenjied gentleman, 
perhaps a trifle self-centred, yet one whose life was ordered accord¬ 
ing to the precepts of many admired philosophers. Major Mark 
(as he was generally called) lay late abed, often not rising before 
half-past seven. “I am a man of leisure now,’’ he would say, 
’’ and may take my rest ’’—but punctually at ten o'clock be set 
his aneroid, glanced at the thermometer that hung outside his 
window, and, carefully dressed, riiaved, brushed, stepped forth, 
complete and aelf-respecting, into such weather as it pleased Pro¬ 
vidence to aend him. Du cold days he wore a grey overcoat, 
double-breasted and out to the figure, which had grown with yean 
a trifle tight to the waist, and gaped just the least thought in life 
at the taUa. Milder conditions were greeted by a pale dust-coloured 
garment of a kind much worn at race-meetings twenty or twenty- 
five yean ago; this, in the height of the summer, waa often earri^ 
on the arm, or even left at home altogether. Did it min, the Major 
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was oorand to tbe haeia S:Uad[ atililaijr noncldntoah, whioli 
Nappaii •Rniod him aa he vidked like tiie of a ^antio rook. 

Hie hat waa of liTer-ookwrad felt, half hi|^, flat at the top. and 
tilted rakishly over his nose, diaoktring the oommoncement of hie 
tiAMnPiM under its hinder rim. He alws^ gloves. He 

walked slowly (no doubt the better to enjoy tlio prospect) and 
rather on his toes, the body slightly inclined f<^arU from the waist, 
the head erect, the cheat protruded, ttie bacf very hollow. 

With many pauses and half-turns, and much " looking tjefore 
and ffter,” te gabed the new Gomiae, and fallowed it through ail 
its -to the last turn idieie it began Its descent into 

Twirtmo n t h ; there he h^ted and looked down horn the h^gfats cl a 
serahe odotemplatkxa upon tbe cities U the nab lor just long 
enough to enhance his appreoiatkm of the dignified seclusion of Soar. 
l%en he turned and retraced hu steps 1^ the wi^ that he had 
come, so timing his walk that, with calling ft the villi^ poat-<Aee 
for his mail, which consisted almnat invariably of the Standard of 
toe day before, he reached home just in time to glance over the 
latest btelligence. and aaauro himself of the dcatit of any old 
hiends before his luncheon, which be took at one o’clock, reserving 
the leading articles and the notices of new plays as able to sleep 
and digestion b the aftemexm. Although Major Mark had not tn*fn 
inside a theatre for years, he always read the dramatic criticism 
with a pleasant sense of being a man aliuut town: he disapproved 
of “problem plays,*' and despised variety shows. For Ibsen he 
entertained a genial and healthy contempt. He liked comedies in 
three acts, in which beautiful, impruileiit women in bali-drvsses 
who. by bnoociit indiscretions, had r>anc within measurable dis¬ 
tance of injuring their n'putationa. were saved by wsd. cynical men 
with rough tougues and good hearts, in wliosc place he liked to 
fancy himself. 

Among those who took their exercise uixm the Comice, few*, if 
any, were aa regular aa the Major, which was no doubt duo to his 
military training. But there waa one lady whom, except on 
toe stormiest days, he rarely failed to meet. 8he waa many years 
his junior, yet by no means b her first youth, and had a little neat, 
coiougjeaa, easily-foigotteu face. She atwaya wore gn^ of one 
diode or other, except when she wore black; but black aeemed too 
poaitive, too much of a colour for her. Her hair was so shot 
through with white that, had its original hua been darker or more 
decided, it too would have liecn grey. A single glance at her would 
have shown tost her careful abstention from feathers waa a matter 
of principle; but aometimea a litUe tuft of white or lilac artificiality 
blomioroed on her meek hat. She seemad to flutter and run beforo 
the wind like a aaud-piper, and yet toe butted bravely into it when 
it was against her with fuoe nirprkung b so fed] a creature; but 
it waa on calm days that were yet not bright that the Hajor thought 
her meet in harmony with her aoiioundinga. That was altar he 
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hnd bMOOM uram ot' har, 8o uiM^>tnuir« wm W psBMtuli^ thal. 
it wM • long tima befom bia mind tatained taj diatiaet impreaaion 
of bar aa an individual, and evan then he thou^t of bar rather aa 
tha lad; who waa alwajra thm than aaof a peraon of ai^ dtatinotive 
appearance; had any atrange chance led them both to vuy tbmr 
walk, and ao meet anywhere but on the familiar “Cmnice," it ia 
doubtful if he would have recogniaed her. 

Day alter day and week after week did thoae two human aoula 
advance, and meet, and paaa, and retreat from one another in thia. 
long, laiauraly country dance, without any thought of baoomiag>. 
anquaiiilad. Paobaldy in no country but E^laiid conld each tUngtl - 
ba. Spring wanned brio aummer, aummer faded into antuniii,:: 
autumn drilled into Winter, and atill they aaw aa^ other coming up' 
out of the diatanoe, paaaed dumbly *1^ uvwted ayea, and did not 
a» much aa “ apeak one another in pacoing,” era they vaniabed 
again over each other’a'limited horiaon. 

Sometimes they passed in glorioue blue weather, the vault d 
heaven glowing in a great dome above them, as in Baphael's 
" Marriage of the Virgin the sea stretched ILke another heaven 
at Uieir ieet; the white road, white sails, and great white docks of 
sea-gulls burning and dashing in the sunlight, the air full of the 
shimmer of heat and the honey sweetness of the gorse. Sometimes 
the clida were red as the heart of a rose, snd there were red sails 
upon the wa’ter; sometimes the sea would be streaked with green 
and purple, the sky would be lowering, and the west wind cry 
shrilly in the bushes; or all would be grey and very still, save for 
the soft whistling of the waves as they sucked the pebbles into the 
broken fringe of foam on the edge of the beach. There were 
stormy days, too, when the wind seemed like a live thing snd tore 
at the shrinking trees, and the waves arched thenuelvea and fell 
in tliiiniler, running up among tlie shingle; at certain corners tiie 
rocks stood out into the sea, and here the surf was dung high 'into 
the sir almost to the level of the road, and the spray blew wet 
into Major Mark's face. It was on such a day liiat be drst became 
aware of a distinct peraonsl interest in the dgure of the little grey 
lady. He hardly remembered so rough a dny; the wind took such 
liberties with the black mnekintoah that in the nwre exposed parts 
of the road he could scarce make headway. Every now and then 
he had to turn and let his garment slap smartly down against his 
calves while ha got bis breath, and watched the white ahivera run 
paat him on the puddles. Turning to encounter the blast, after 
one of these breathing pauees, he was oonscioua of a frail presence 
blown towards him like a withered leaf by the storm. She waa on 
him, and past, ahnost before he saw her coming, leaning back on 
the wind’s arm, and beaten out of her usual trim propriety, her 
decent drones tightened on her form, her little hat rakiaUy 
aalant, a of h2hr broken k>one, and even a glimpse of diaate 
anUee vouehsafed to the public eye. To turn his head and atare 
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kftei virtuous women on s ipiddkj^KMd «m omitnr; to the Msjmr's 
most obetMied prindples, ^ ipr «nm iw me unbrue to the tradi- 
. end he Blweye Budhtsined tiist to know when, to 

' % the dis t i ng u M i i i i t; Brtii el #.BaBB of eotion. ffis 
dew to tiiaee omrnen when tirt taii JS^^ed^ to see. ud 

where a weak little body ssiling oa hdMed peWooeti atfjf^be 
over on the raeks ben^th before the eqw oouM be doubled, unicM 
a stalwart atm were there in case of need. The Major did not 
hesitate; he brought bimaelf round to the wind, the maekintoeh 
filled, and he started in pursuit. After all it was a bee country, 
and he was on her Majesty’s highway, having an equal right to go 
east or west. As it was physically imposNble for the lady to look 
round, and all noises were drowned in the roar of the storm and 
the crash of the wa\-es on the shore, she must ue<sessarily remain in 
ignorance of his proximity unless circumstances fomed him to 
declare himself, in which esse the service he would render her 
would be all the excuse he would require. So they sped on, 
pursuer and pursued, the la<ly all unconacioiia that assistance, had 
she i^ed it. was so close at her elbow. At each exposed point 
the Major drew nearer, with extended hand read.v to clutch her at 
a cty or at any indication that ahe was being hurried too near the 
t^ge; but each time the grey lady steadied herself with unlooked- 
for powers of resistance, and then shot round the comer into ctaii- 
parative shelter, the Major immediately falling back as soon aa the 
danger was passed. 


Thiw such points of risk lay U-tween tlie place of their meeting 
and the final turn of the road inland itito the haven of the combe, 
and at all three our hern s help was ready but. as it proved, unneces¬ 
sary. As the lady successfully turned the last and woist of the 
thrw comers, she brought up for a second, gasping, under the lee 
of the poetcta s ganlen wall. Major Mark stoppe-d himself with an 
^ort from being hurled round on to her. and iiegan painfully to 
beat up into the wind again. She was now in safety, and be bad 
no ngb^no wish—to pry into her further oounM. Periiapa he was 
just a httle diaapi^ted that hia help had not been needed. In 
the monotony of hia daily life euch an occutrence would have been 
ateitat en advents. Even aa it was, the thought of whet he 
wuld have done, how at the oritioal rnmnent his firm gmap would 
haw averted ^e cetaatrophe and steered the fluttering^pa to 
m “o* unpleaaantly during the rmt M the 

watt. Oi^ round the comer he would immediately have with¬ 
drawn, a^ rawing hit hat, •' Madame,” he would have aaid, " it is 
not eafe for you to turn these oomers alone; with your peniiieuoD 
I will follm near you till we oome to the next, when 1 muat beg of 
yTO to take my arm." Be even took plaaaura in thinking oM the 
httle ai^b with whioh he would have dumlaimed her eager grati- 
^ ^ «« ...in to th. turn of thTlTby 

The Nest, where be had kwt aigbt of bar, the pay lady had 
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diM 4 >peslrBd, Mfeiy boused, no dpubt, hom ^ unsuitable weather 
into wlii^ aba had aoraabl)' ventuiM;^:Siar dU tbs Hi^ see her 
a|^lor Miaa dag«. She was ,bj yter-. ■. 

.ate.'M'ba, and after'tbadaf^ia ^usetfop- bstii^i ii i ^^ 
let! iwr e w se r i a as sntb a eartain'-bBt^sistr anil .fli«t;'|ib4 

MBjr walk ladDsd eniniisiaiing without bar. He nffiM 
gantljr «• the absuidit; ol tUh. but, none the leas, heeirins a 
sort at game which he played with himself to calculate the chances 
ot her oeming, and guess on just wUch stretch of road they would 
meet. 

The day of the storm had been early in March, and it was not 
till a hot and breathless July morning in tiie following summer that 
the Major accidentally discovered where the grey lady lived. By 
some chance they had hitherto always met from opposite direc¬ 
tions: be hsd never overtalcen, or been overtaken by, her. .tis he 
went west ho would *meet her coming eastward, or if he were 
returning towards Pottlecombe she would be hurrying in the direc¬ 
tion of Twistmouth, and always on the lonelier stretches of the 
Cornice, away from the houses. It was a very warm day. and the 
lightest of the Major’s three overcoats had been left at home; he 
hod even so far departed from the military exactitude of his cos¬ 
tume as to take off his gloves. 

Ati he turned the last comer but one on his homeward walk, he 
observed the object of his interest in the act of rising from the 
stump of u tree by the roadside, where she had been sitting readmg 
a book—the Major felt sure it was poetry. Ko doubt she had 
found fte day too hot for walking, and so had mily brought out 
her book to a favourite seat, from which, when she lifted her eyes 
from the page, she could look far over the summer sea and let 
her thoughts wander with the floating gulls. She wore a white 
muslin blouse decorated with flat box-pleats, down each ot which 
ran a line of neat black herringbone (tltough Major Mark’s observant 
eye noted the decoration, he was ignorant of its technical name), a 
grey alpaca skirt, and a hat with a small tuft of mauve flowers 
which the milliner might or might not have intended lor Parma 
violets. Over her head die carried a striped black and white 
parasol, with a pleasing ogival outline of a fosh^ long gone by, 
which somehow recalled to the Major faint memories of bill stations 
in India in the early ’sixtiee. 

Major Mark had had his walk; he was on his way h^e; the 
most delicate punctiiio did not oblige him to turn in his tradn. 
Nor on <nie d the hottest days of Uie year could the strictest code 
of honour impel him to quicken bis pace and pass the lady, who 
hod a good Mty yards start of him. It did occur to him with a 
pleaaing thrill that he should in all probaUiity now sea whan tha 
grey la^ hvad; but his oonsoienoe was whits aa tha dual on his 
boots; tha knowladge would come as «ie direct gift of Ftmndance 
and no act of Us. 
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rnjmM a bopa tiiai ah* mdl nMtna; hav aociiMi 'IMoM Iw aw i^ rt ’ 
bar up; pwbapa he eran u na on a oiaua^y walked a IMla alnatar* Ba 
bnathed a aigh of relief; aha had goM oa; and wImq the tlaj&r 
rounded the corner, ahe waa aooie aray idiead on tfie road to the 
village. Had aha. in her glanoe aaawatd, becoiaa aware of the 
male figure behind her, and fBared that her pauae might be uonatrued 
unmaidenly in her; or did ahe, perhapa, remember aome aimple 
duty awaiting her at home? It ia oertain that ahe waa hurrying 
a little. Juat where the road makca ita final dip into Pottlecombe 
atand a pair of tiny villakina. built for mutual support and economy. 
" aemi-detaehed that ia to aay that though they have a party 
wall in common, the outer wall of each ataiida open to the weather, 
and at least three feet from the boundary fence that runs beside 
them, 80 that each has a gruvelled gangway to ita own backyard 
and water-butt. These dwellings rejoice in the modest names of 
“ Dunrobin ” mid “ Inverary,'' and aennething of a eaatellatod 
appearance is imparted to them by the addition of a small machi* 
colated turret at either corner, whose battlements would sRoni a 
footing to an ordinary siaed cat, and which, having no interior 
oommunieation with the house, would setun to be intended rather 
for decoration than use. 


Into the first of these frail tenements the grey lady disappeared, 
having first waved a salutation to soiueone in a front window; and 
the Major noted n'ith pleasure that it was into the house tfiat hod 
the pink standard rose-tree and the white clovre in its front ganlen; 
be liked to think of her tending her flowers, just aa it seemed 
auitable and pretty tliat she should n>ad potdry, though he did not 
do HO liiiiiaeif. That day, when his landtody brouglit in bia frugal 
luncheon, the Majtw looked up from the Standard and began 
asking with elaborate indifference who lived in some of the villas 
on the opposite slope. " And there are two little houses, semi¬ 
detached, with turreta at the comers, juat at the turn of the road," 
he said presently; “queer little houses they look. Now I wonder. 
Mrs. Bew, who might lire in those." Mrs. Beer was a true native 
of Pottlecombe; ahe had lived there, mud, wife, and widow, before 
any of the innovations, which in conversation ahe was ever ready 
to slight, though practically she had marched with the times suffi¬ 
ciently to take one of the lodging-houses in the new Crsacent upon 
the death of Beer, who, like everyone else in the old village, had 
been a fishcorman by trade. “ What, they little houaee up to the 
Coroeesby." she replied to the Major's srtleas nmsrk, “ that look 
for all the world like the oockleehoil houae on my ehimiiey-pieoe. 
where the man end wmnan oomea out to tell the weather? ** 

Major HanUsaon admitted the poreifatlity of eouM eueh likeneea. 
“ There ie e pink roae tree in front of one of tiiem,'* be added 
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" "‘KbibiiMi nw ia. 

' aaoite 'Hi' Iwir ’tbagr'fatt itt thair c fclt j rtn falo tlia citH^ 

HtdabooM.. lhagf MiMi from out ow bagiacidaome- 
aAara. My aaa Oiek, down to tiie village ycmdiv, hi du aay dw 
Bsan niadi hie mooey aome land of ofaatin' waya, but 1 tall man to 
mind bia own biiainaaa, and not be ao goaaipy over faia nalnm.” 

“Quite right, quite right, Bln. Bew,” the Major haatened to 
interrupt, neither the doubtful origin of Mr. Hagafotd’s fortune 
nor the aim of hia family aeeming to pimnlm much information on 
the Bubject of the grey lady’a identity. ‘‘ If we all minded our own 


the Bubject < 
buaineaa a 


about other 


people'a-” But here the Major became a little involved, as it 

oocurred to him that his object in the praaent oonvereation was not 
strictly in keeping wifii the beauty of his sentiments, and after a 
most transparently artificial cough he ended rather lamely; “ And 
who did you say lived in the other house, the one with the 
rose-tree? ” 


“ The other house? ’’ said Mn. Beer. “ Who have I heard lived 


there, now? Let me see. Aye, the Bliss Lambs, it -is; maiden 
ladies, sisters, and much resi>ectcd. Bliss Lamb is some kind of 
a cripple: bedridden she is, so I’ve heard; and Miss Agnes—^that's 
the younger sister—she du tend and nurse her. Quiet ladies they 
be. 1 ^. as 1 say, much respected. That keeps theirselres to their- 
selves; and a a-onder 'tis how they can stand the noise of ail they 
children next door, and one of 'em an invalid tu.” 

“ Well, I mustn't keep you gossiping all day, Mrs. Beer," said 
the Major courteously. 

“Nor 1 mustn’t atop,’’ liaatily assented the landlady. “Plenty 
have 1 got tu du, and many things tu attend tu,” and her con¬ 
versation died away down the paasagts as a storm rambles off along 
a valley. The Major was a very civil gentleman, to the extent of 
" (food moniing. Mrs. Beer, and 1 hope 1 see you well thw morn¬ 
ing,” or “ Changeable weather. Mrs. Beer; bad for rheumatic 
people like you and me ”; but for him voluntarily to detain her for 
airy general conversation about the neighbourhood was so unusual 
an occunence that Mrs. Beer, being launched mi the torrent of 
much pent-up eloquence, had found it diflicult to stop. 

So now the Major knew the grey lady’a name as well as whore 
she lived. Miss Agnes Lamb; it was a pretty name, meek and 
gentle, as be was sure she was, as women should be. And sh« 
devoted her file to the care of an invalid sister: that, too, was quite 
in tile i»oture, with the standard rose-tree and the little green 
poetry book. He liked to know these things and to think about 
them; they made a difference In the interest srith whidi be 
regarded Miss I^amb when they met on their walks; but if imyone 
had asked him what it was to him that she nursed e er^ipled sister 
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at was in a amall way an amateur gardener he would have found it 
hard to explain hia feeling; to himself be attempted no evptaniition. 
To be master of the alniple hots of her life made tin* sight of her 
more amusing, just ss it was satisfactwy when he lookeil down on 
Tuistninuth, to know the number of its inhabitants and the (act 
that the Town Council were at loggerheada with the manager of 
the new lock and harbour works. A wild flower by the roadside 
becomes an object of more inteiiigcait interest if you know its 
name and the family to which it belongs. You do not neoessHity 
want to pidc it and take it home with you. 

Nothing was outwardlyyhanged ib the relation of klajor Ifaik 
Hanldaaon to Hiss Agnea T^rab. They met and paaaed as hereto¬ 
fore: lometimes the Major wondered if ahe knew hia name and- 
the place of hia abiiVng as lie now knew hers. He felt a little that 
otherwiae be had an unfair advantage, and^ought to say to her; 
“ Madam. I know your name and address; mine is Major Hankis- 
son. 8 The Terrace.” Had he known a little more about the other 
Bex he might lisve bei‘n tolerably sure that a lady who gathered 
every item of news and gossip for the eiitertainuient of a sick sister, 
as a bird gatlicrs seed and crumbs for its nestlings, would have 
found out aii tliere was to know atioiit so familinr a figure as himself 
long before it wcurred to liini to make his clumsy .inquiries. 

While Miss .tgiics still fluttered past him. witii dtmncast eyes, 
and the Major was stiii dimly wtinderiitg as t<i her knowledge of his 
identity, a Ireiiieiidiius tiling happened. Slie disappeared isaiily. 
For the Aral day or two tlie Major tlioiiglit nothing of it. but when 
a Week, a fortnight, three weeks passed away without her Hp|iearing 
on the familiar road, he Is-gHn to grow s«.Tiously uneasy. It was 
astonishing how intieh he iiiisse«l this little hidy, to whom he had 
never addressetl a word. He thoiiglit of her waking, he dreamt of 
her sleeping: lair presence hud lieeii hut n small, if agn-eabie. inci¬ 
dent ill his daily round; lu-r absence filled his life. The wonder 
what had bccunie of lier caiiie lM.-tweeii him and his fmal. his sleep, 
his daily pa|>er. At last he could stand it no longer; and wlien one 
day in passing ” Diiiirobin ” he saw a strange lady come out of the 
door, a tail lady hung over witii little bags, and shawls, and lace 
scarves, and delilK-rately pull the last pale Noveintwr rosebud from 
Miss Agnes’s cherished tnw, he stepped to the gate where a fly 
was standing, and, scarcely knowing what he did, pulled off his hat. 
saying. '* Pardon me. Madam, tlie Miaaea Lamh?” He could say 
no more, and he never knew what made him aay so niueh, or what 
in the world he would have done had the strange lady told him 
th'-y were witliin and invited him to enter. 8h% smiled very 
graeiously, and said, "The Miss Lambs are away; I have taken 
their house for the winter”; ai^d being joineil by a maid and a 
couple of dogs, the whole party got into the fly and rattled oft for 
a drive. 

Major Mark did not know at first whether lie was relieved or 
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diuppointod. They bad not gone lor good. In the spring she 
would come agun, with the wild flowera a^ the awallowa. None of 
the terrible things be had dreamt of had happened to her. She had 
Kimpi; gone swap for the winter and let her bouse. But the winter 
Rtretohed bare and oheeriees before him. He was still lour weeks 
from Christmas, and it was unUkely that the Lambs would return 
at the eariieBt before May. live long months must he walk the 
Comioe abne, and with no hope of seeing the familiar grey figure. 
The Ume of waiting murt be shortened at any cost. No one knew 
what had determine the Majtw to do a thi^ so oontraiy to the 
habit of yeats. but he aotoally wrote t^ oounn. Ids neanst 
riving relativo, andofleied to oome andlllpay hw a virii. 

Mrs. Beer oould hardly believe it edien he broke the news to her, 
“Deary met now, sir, you really a-goin’ away? Well, only to 
think of it I Keep your rooms? Yes, indeed, keep ’em safe 
and clane, and whatever you may chance to lave in ’em, which is 
more than many oould say. Be sure you'll find all as you lave it; 
and when'll we be looking for you back again, now?” 

The Major could not make his absence tally with that of the Miss 
Lambs. In the first place, to do so might excite remark; and even 
if his cousins would have kept him five months, he certainly would 
not have been willing to stay with them for a fifth of that period. 
Ho, having astonished tliem and himself by sojourning in their tents 
for an uneasy fortnight, having been veiy kind to the children, and 
given the one who was bis godson ten shillings, he found himself 
early in January once more in the ground lioor at Mrs. Beer’s. 

Perliaps the family circle of which he had so recently formed an 
uncomfortable segment made his bachelor life seem a little empty 
and lonely by comparison. He certainly did not envy his cousin's 
husband, an anxious, hard-working, careworn man. always fretfully 
ooinparing the inadequacy of his means with the ambition of bis 
w'isbes for his gaw’ky youngsters. Still, the fact remains; the Major 
was not as cheerful nor as sublimely content and self-satisfied as he 
used to i>e: he once even sat down on a stump where Miss .\gne8 had 
rend poetry, and grew quite tender and sentimental over the 
thought of his lonely old age which had formerly never troubled 
him at ail. 

I.s>iig as was the winter, the spicng came at Inst, with daffodils 
and primroses; Miss Lamb's namesakes were bleating in the 
meadows, the west wind blew, and the birds sang late in the long 
twilights. The Major felt that faint stinting of the pulses, the little 
return tc wards our own youth that comes back to the oldest of us 
with the y<^h of the year. 

One day, % passing *' Dunrobin.” he witnessed with heartfelt 
gratification the exodus of the tall lady, with the scarves and shawls 
and aatchela, and the two dogs mounted guard over by the grim, 
vigilant little maid. The tenant was gone. Then it was not un¬ 
reasonable to look for the home-coming ot the ordinary inhabitants; 
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and, auM enough, not two week* later, en just luoh * day td veiM 
ndtooe M euited her beat, one of the many taniuga of the Comioe 
gave tile grey lady again to Iub eapeotant eyea. He waa ao glad 
to aee her after her long abaenoe that he foi^ the banning want 
of any official introduotion, and making her a grave bow aa they 
met: "Welcome back, ma’am, to the Cornice," he aaid. " Ymo 
have been much miaaed." 

Miaa Lamb appeared atartied but not ffiaplaaaed; aa aha bent her 
head m return to hi* aa l u t a t i e a « alii^t eohmr earn* to her pal* 
diaek, pad her Upa aeemed to apedt, though no word teaofaed the 
• MejorVaar. - ' 

It ia cuixNia that H nmlw occurred to Mafor Mark to try and 
foUcw up an acquuntance thin tardily begun. It aeemed aa it he 
did not ev«i deaire it. Ferfaapa ha fdt that mere talk and viaiting 
would deatroy the aubtle fragrance of thia aecret. ailent friendship. 
It waa enough for him that the little lady waa back in her aocua- 
tomed surround ingn, and that be should have the mild excitement, 
as heretofore, of wondering each day if he should meet her, and, if 
so, just where the meeting would be. So another aiiuuner wore 
away, the only difference being that now the Major took off hi* hat 
when he encountered MisH Agm>s. and made her a fim* atately bow, 
which she acknowledged by a alight inclination and just the faiiiteal 
tinge of emlianrassinent at the unusual nature of their iiileivounie. 
Sometimes Major Mark would oven launch a casual critieism of the 
weather, as " A fine day. Madam." or " Very wann, ia it not’.' ” 
but more commonly they passed in silence as they had liiute so 
many times before—as he fully thought that they would often do 
again. 

Have wc nut all passed beside our happiness without recuguising 
it; or, if dimly recognising, yet making no effort to grasp itDoes 
not the Scripture take the folly of waytaring men as a fact of 
universal acceptance? 

The winter after that in which the Miss I^ambs had let their 
house, influeiisa waa so rampant in Twiatmoutii that a stray microbe 
at two even found their way to Pottleoombe. 

" You be careful how you go walking about," Mrs. Beer aaid to 
the Major. Old Fry down to the Blue Swan's got it, and the 
woman at the post-office, and two of her children, and the minialcr 
and all his family; the wllage ia choke full of it. 1 'ni fair fright¬ 
ened to go down to the shop myself." 

But Major Mark, going to and fro in the pure air of the Comice, 
still act tile epidemic at defiance, and noted witii pleaaure that Miss 
Lamb appeared to share his immunity. 

’’ Glad to aee you've not fallen a victim to the pilvalent eon- 
plaint," he oatled genially to her one day. 

As the autumn changed to winter, and the weather grew colder, 
he bad been iiauiited by a fear that they would go away again; ^»n | 
it was not till Christmas was safely over tiiat he took heart of gnoe. 
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and rafnaad s nther tefiid invitation bom bii oouain to repeat Ua 
vidit of the pear before. 

When, aoon after the Mew Year, Miaa Agnea failed to put in an 
appearanoe for a week together, he at once oraneoted her abaenoo 
with thia apprefaenafon, and kaked anxioualy ai “ Dunroinn ” to 
the if tiie houae ahowed any aigna of being Ant up. On no oooa* 
aion, however, did lowered blinda give any indication of tiie abaence 
of inhahitaota, and once he thought he could even detect a head, 
wUcB he took to be toat oi the elder aiator, in the window of 4^ . 
tewt gwund^floor room. 

In^apitoof th ftae raaaounng appearand a oaecind weak Ji^'|pi|iliii«,4 
halom a new amietydrove the fiiat out rotha Ifajcr'a niind, aa daw 
nail Imoeka out another. Some one ep<d» of influanaa, of ita pro- 
valenoe, of ita wrulenoe, of the dangen it left behhid it; and beh^I 
amnething qmng oproi in the Major’a twain with the ariddennero d 
a photographic ahuttfr. How could he have been ao doiae? If 
Ifka Lamb waa miaaed in familiar places daily, and yet her houae- 
atood open to light and hfe, it was not that she was away, but 
that she was ill. 

As the long weeka slid past Major Mark found himself going about 
to try and glean tidings of the little lady in all sorts of bole-and- 
coRier ways, but with scanty success. He would look at " Dun- 
robin," blinking with half-drawn blinds at the pale winter sunshine, 
as though he would force the secret of what was going on within; 
but those feeble, jerry-built walls, with their false air of candour, 
held curiosity as inexorably at bay as if they had been one of tire- 
fortresses which their style of architecture waa intended to recall. 
There was only a little gate to push, creaking on ita hinges, a step 
to take, a bell to ring, yet the tidings he longed for seemed as 
uiMttaiuable as if there were moats to swim and frowning bastions 
to scale at the sword’s point. 

There csomes a mouuint when suspense grows unendurable, when 
oourage is bom of despair, and the thing that has seemed for weeks 
to be impossible becomes on a sudden the only thing to do, and 
ao simple that we wonder that we have not taken the relief that 
was being held out to us all the time. One morning the Major 
walked straight up from Pottleoombe to the Miss Lambs' door, as 
if it were the most natural thing in the world, and rang the bell. 
The summons produced a hand-maiden of tender yean, with a face 
like a scared rabbit; but while the Major was still making mincemeat 
of his first inquiries, a thin voim cried: “ Show the gentleman in¬ 
here, Jeimy," and he found himself ushered into the front room 
beside the dm. He was confronted by a face, somewhat sharp- 
featured, maa vrith traces of pain and suffering round tiie sunken 
eyea, and oompresaed kps, but not without a certain beauty and 
dignity. Scant grey hair was neatly folded round the tempIsB under 
a flat scrap of rusty black lace. It was a head of ohaiaoter ud 
■trengtii, but -tha hea«l alone seemed alive. What was human of 
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dnpeiy that made it aeem one witii the ooueh on whUsb it npoaed. 
'* Sit down.” aaid the aame ahaip little Sfe^Uke voice. " You were 
inquiring for my aiater; I am aoRjr to iqy ahe ia very ill." 

"1 must apologise. Miaa Lamb," the Major began, "for the 
liberty I take in calling——** *, 

" Not at all," she lintetrupted Mm. I'm aura it'a vary kind of 
yon, and 1 hope yoa'tt eeme again. 1 know till riiout you, and who 
you are, and it k» a oomfoct to have aomaona to apaak to. Xhava. 
seen you paaa avaiy di^ for yearn, and my riitto haa qiokm of you. 
I am for^ to receive you to here; we have no proper ritting-room, 
80 to speak. You see, I nave to have thia room beoauae I omi't 
get upstairs, and I am wheeled into the little back room for meala, 
but I couldn't deep there; it's not airy enough: so this has to be 
bedroom and parlour both for me." It seemed as if the poor lady 
had been waiting for weeks to talk, and ndw that she had got a 
listener could itot say ail she had to say fast enough. The Major 
began several sentences, but she always stopped liiiii, and went on 
as if she were saying a lesson. 

" Yes—you came to ask after my sister. I know, and it is very 
kind of you. You may know tiiat we went away last winter; we 
tried another climate. I am aware that many people thought it 
waaon my account, but it was not. I am as well (or. rather, aa ill) 
in one place aa another. We arc not a strong family. My father 
and mother were both consumptive; l>ut that is neither here nor 
there. We went for .\giies—.\gncs is my sister—we went for 
Agnes's lungs; they have always been hc*r weak s|tnt. I think ahe 
has injured herself by her devotion to me. I don't deny it." The 
voice was hard, but the poor eyes were suffused. “ 1 made her go 
out," she went on. almost defiantly, “ soinetiincs I fear when the 
weather was hardly suitable; still. I felt she ought to go out.” The 
glibness with which it flowed, this explanation that had so much of 
defence in it, showed liow the i>oor woman Imd gone over and over 
it all in her mind on many a sleepless night. It was eridentiy a 
relief for once to pour it out to a listener. The vision of the grey 
lady running before the storm rose on tiie Major's eye. " But 
though she had air and exercise," the voice went on. " no doubt it 
was a life of great confinement; and I suapect. thougli she won't 
admit it, that the lifting me in and nut of lied was too much 
for her strength; it is not that I am heavy," with a half* 
hnmoroua glance downu'arda at her poor shrunken iiody, " but 1 
suspect it was Urn much for her ail the saiiic. Last winter she 
iiad symptoms I did not like; well—we went sway; 1 think it 
did her good." 

The Major caught sight of the iittie green volume he had seen 
Miss .\gnes reading on the day when he discov'ered where ahe lived; 
he stretched his hand, and took it from the tabic very gently, to 
look at the title; it «'as a copy of Christina Rossetti’s poems. 
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BfiM Lamb followed hia moTBUOBta iritb • oertain Intd-liiM 
IlhupiMH. 

'* 'Hirt i* one of my water’a' ahs nid. " It oii|^t not to 

be down here; ebe left it the 6et time tiw voioe loet ite leieon- 
like glibneae and broke Baddenl 7 -~“ she made hendf wane,** ehe 
willed. ** Perimpa aha mi|^t not have been ao bad, but got 
tUa boctid infhimaa. She would get up and oome do wnai p lir a.-i r i g i i -: 
aba ought to have been in bed, baoauae aim Inww I:.«aiili 
up tolior;itwaa aU fnrme:ithaa«lwayabeenalifor iiMk" Vllk 
gnat jUflouhiy abe raiaed a handkanhief to bar face and cMfolMMt' ' 
bar eyea with it. 

** My dear MadamI My poor, dear l^dlyl *’ the Major aaid with 
emotion; he felt he waa prying into tbinga very aacied, hidden 
hitherto from every eye. 

Miss Lamb made an effort, but she spoke brokenly. *' Tou have 
been kind,” she said. * ” You have taken an interest; you can see 
for yourself what it must be for me to lie here, and think perhaps 
I have killed her. She is very bad; it has gone to her lungs, and 
there is pleurisy. .4nd 1 can't go to her, or nurse her, when she 
has done so much for me. She lies up there, and I lie down here; 
only tile ceiling lietweeu us, but we can't be together. A niece 
has come to take care of us both, and she is very kind, and Jenny 

is very good, but—but-” She broke down again and cried 

silently. 

Major Mark had been turning an idea over in bis mind as she 
talked. He would like to do something for the poor little wreck 
before him; still more would he like to do something for Min Agnes. 

" Could I-■* he asked shyly. “ Would you let me, perhaps. 

take you upstairs?" 

" Would you? Oh! would you?” cried Miss Lamb eagerly. 

“ I can't tell you how 1—how we should both bless you-” 

The Major was, it must be owned, somewhat past his prime, but 
he was healthy, and had been strong; not without effort and much 
bumping of the wall.psper, but with infinite precaution to make as 
little noise as possible, he succeeded in getting the old wheeled 
chair up from the ground floor to the landing above. Then, after 
a pause to recover his breath, he redescended, and lifting the little 
figure tenderiy in his arms he bone it upstairs, and set it in the 
chair, without a word. The niece was summoned and sent in to 
prepan.' the invalid. While they waited for her return. Miss Lamb 

looked at him doubtfully. ” Would you-? '* she began, and 

hesitated. "Would you like. ..." But he checked her with a 
gesture and shook his head. The tliought of entering that maiden 
chamber made his heart thump wildly, but it seemed to him a 
profanation. 

"No—no," he said gently. “I couldn’t. You won’t misimder* 
stand me, 1 know. I'll wait out here as long as you like, and take 
you down agMn. Don’t huny. 1 shall Uke sitting hen." 
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MWhm the ohair had diMigwaakUiilo tiM aiek*RH»n and thi* door 
lud <lpBed iqpoD H, he aat domi^ • little fan ottoman, drived witii 
aea^ ghinta and oorefed “ tidy,” that atood 

'ipd«r the window. Be wn«;'f!|g|Uw Aa he oo.ireMd hio 

::"'dit6e';wMi. hia handa he.in Ua diefAe 
■ndarhia old pahna. Be faiM irlUt he had lalt lor the titBe 
pay lady, and waa bluahihg hhe e with a pang that even lA 
that mmnrat wae not wh«d]^ painful. 

When he had got Miaa Lamb aafely back to her aoia, Ae detained 
him a moment aa be waa leaving. 

“ Agnea aaid 1 waa to thank you ftom her," ahe aaid, ” and—and 
to give you her love.” He preaaed the little crippled lady's hand 
and went out in silence. 

It had been agreed between them that he should return oa the 
following afternoon and repeat the service he had rendered. 
“Only.” Miss Lamb had said, “if the bKnds are down, you'll 
know there is no need.” 

So when next day he came again to the tiny lioust-. a glance at 
its sheeted windows sent him stumbling along the familiar reaches 
of the Comice, where he had been used to meet her, whom now 
he should meet no more. The west wind moaned softly in the dead 
grasses; out at sea the gulls were crying harshly. He seein<‘.l to 
walk in a dream; only when he came to his usual turning iducc he 
shook himself and looked als>ut him. and then kepi straight on 
down the road into Twistmnuth. 

There is no church in Pottlecombe: most of the village folk am 
Dissenters and go to the meeting-house. Such of the inhabitants 
as belong to the Estabiishna-iit have to trudge two miles or mom 
to a little chundi on a windy upland, so old that the gmund all 
rourwl has raised its level, and the worshipper stops down in entering 
to the damp dags of the pavement. Hither, also, whether of the 
Establishment or not, they must come on tlntir last journey, and 
it was hem that Miss .\gti«s Lamb was buried on a soft February 
day like a foretaste of. spring. A nephew bad come from sonie- 
whem and joined the niece, and they two occupied the only carriage 
that followed the simple hoarse: but when the little fmieral drew 
up at the^diundiyard Major .Mark waa them, dirsoed all in black, 
and with the very finest wreath he could buy, which he laid on 
the coffin with something veiy like a sob. 

“ Why abould Major Muk have gone to Misa l4unh‘s funeral? '* 
the neighboura asked, “ and taken a beautiful great wreath of white 
flowers from the florist'a in Twiatmouth; and ail in black, loo, tor 
all the worid like a relation? 1 didn't even know that he knew 
them. 1 think he muat be going a little touched in his head.'' 



c^SRv^A^bnce. 

‘^otn IK UANtJFAcrtrt^ 

To iko Editor of Tns FoBnioan.! BEvinr; 


Sn,—Vntli ngnd to Mr. H. llaigui*BiowneV letter in foac 
Febnieiy number, 1 can only eumeet tliat il, by any chance, Mt. 
Mmfgon-Browne ahould deaire to warn the elementa of the Bi;^ect 
upon which he writea to you in ** criticiom ” of myaelf, he would be 
prudent to atu^ a text-book. Fw thia puipooe there are available 
my '* British T^e Book," in any free library, and the excellent 
"Elementa of Statistjca," by Mr. Arthur L. Bowiey. I began to 
team the trade of a atatiat in the year 1680 under a competent 
maater. And it is Dot\oo late for Mr. Morgan-Broane to begin to 
learn the same trade in the year 1008. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours truly. 

John- Holt Schoouko. 


Fthruaijf 3ri/, 1908. 


IK DEFEKCE OF HEDDA OABLEB. 

To the Editor of Tna Fobtkiohtlt Review. 

Sia,—Cuiitroveray is alwaya bewildering and misleading, but 
more than usually so is a controveray which apri^a up round a 
"reply'' published six months after the article wbimi inspired it; 
and so irrelevant to the original proposition are the comments now 
being made about my plea for Hedda Gabler, that it may be well 
to state clearly the baaia of the areument. , , ,. , 

It was never intended to exalt Hedda Oabler above all types of 
tromeii, nor to indict contented wives and inotiiera. In what appem 
to have been an unintelligible manner, I endeavoured to aho«- that 
Ibsen’s Hedda was laimW the spoilt product of surroundings, a^ 
that if women were afforded more varied opportunities the Hedda 
Oabler type of mind might find a sane outlet for its activitia and 
perform its quota of worit helpful to humanity. " There is a place 
in the world for the Hedda Oablera of to-day! " 

Ineffectually, so it seems. 1 tried to say that all women are not 
naturally domestic; that some women are possessed of domir^, 
adventurous minds that yearn for a wider scope than that afforded by 
the parlour or tiie kitchen; that the idleness aim eimui of the dnw^- 
room existence which thousands of women lead have not a healthy 
influence on such mln^i and that development tniough ouHure and 
introspection tends to make such women’s e^um unm a n yeably 
ffiaahtie. 1 was that women of strongtindivldualwes become 

a source of danger to^wemaeives and to tbeir feltowii if they are 
given no more engroeaing resMnaibilitiea thwi tbe arrangement <d 
tn^ houses or adorraent d Wielr persona, and that the danger of 
oonoenbrating their fence on the development of their artiam taste 
and eensibilny without expressing such tsste In creative work, is that 
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variety of the middie-claaa wile witii her aervanta, her villa, and her 
wnrk-engreaaed huaband, would be better onployed in work of a 
definite natuie, work of ationg intereat, work for the common good, 
than in sitting in her drawing-room thinking how wasted, how tra|pc- 
ully “ misunderstood “ she is, and how quite abnormally important 
ii> 'oomparison with everybody round her—^including her husband. 

This proposition was not aovanced on behalf of all married women, 
but only on behalf of the Hedda ttabler type of woman: the woman 
of excessive nervous force, who accepts marriage aa escape from the 
dullness of her parents’ home. Hedda’a husband did riot require 
or want her compsnioiiship in his intellectual w<irk, nor, it must be 
said, was ahe particularly interested in his work. She was not 
interested in household duties either. But altlKiugh she found 
neither the scholastic nor domestic fields attractive, in this, many 
people would join issue. It iktes not follow that there is no field in 
which ahe n^ht have found scope for the employment of her 
faculties. 

Let it be clearly underatood that tliii firf/itmifinn is not admuerd 
on behalf of all married women. 

Nor am I upholding Hedda Oabler ns a universal ideal! I desin-d 
to plead that her qualities could be devciofied to prove helpful to 
those round her, even though such qiislilies Ik* not those commonly 
attributed to. or possessed by. women. 

Hedda Qsbier was abnomtai: abnormal in her desin^ for power, 
abnormal in her activity of mind, abnormal in her longing for a wider 
nxperience than that which is conventionally alkiwed to woman. But 
her craving was an intellectual one; ahe was not of a sensual diapoai- 
tion; ahe hungered for knowkKlg(‘, and the fact that knowied^ of 
evil waa difficult made its seat more keen. 

But with her ambition, her excess of mental energy, the daily 
round of houaehold taaka, the trivialities of the social intercoum 
within her.reach, the limiting traditions of Teaman’s family arhicli 
hemmed her in no inexorably—all these irritated her to a condition 
of mind closely bordering on insanity. But I was trying to plead it 
waa iiwetioD which corroded her! 

1 wanted to say that in the rough-and-tumble battle of the outer 
world she might have woriced off her exceaa of energy, and learned 
discipline, and reallaed the unimportance and the limitations of her 
intelbct, and have been brought into more harmonioua and humble 
relations with her feliowa. 

But the Hedda Oablers are onlv a tin^ section of the great complex 
mass of women. The women of any intellectual tastes are a com¬ 
paratively small section, and Hedda Oabler is only a variation of that 
section. Her example exerta a certain influence, however, and in¬ 
stead of condemning her, surelv it ia welt to try and examine the 
oonditionB whiidi have gone to her making or her marring? 

But it really does not follow that championship of her particular 
temperament constitutes an indictment of Uie mother-woman or the 
altruist, or enchantress! 

True h is 1 wished to prove that a woman might not be a good 
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dUbrant ofamunatanoMt undar diflar^ lidliMiioai^ auoo a woman 
might be a Taluable member di aoentr; and 1 mmted to ahow that 
maniage with the moat likely man wno ia arailable ia not only not 
aflfBoient fulfilment for aome temperamenta, but may have a pdaon* 
ouB eSeet. 

How my plea iar Hedda'a posaibiiltiaa could have been twiated into 
an upboldung of the smart club-woman *’ aa an ideal for woman¬ 
hood, 1 cannot conceive. The first principle in the few wmnen's 
clubs of which I have had experience ia oo-oiwration; also, the aub- 
aervience of one's own individuality in the exigencies of the common 
welfare. 1 do not think Hedda Gabler coiud ever be developed 
into a veiy clubbable type of woman. But then I doubt if the early 
Christian martyrs, or any women of very positive and one-sided 
judgment, would be easy to get on with in simple social intercourse. 

^ But they are needed when causes have to be battled for and prin¬ 
ciples upheld. Give them great and strenuous work which fires their 
imagination, and they forget their personalities and pour toeir force 
into their work. 

They need not be condemned because they are not domestic nor 
adaptable nor reasonable; nor need they be compared with gentle 
and light-hearted and sympathetic women. Tlie great thing to remem¬ 
ber is that there are all sorts of women in the world, just as there 
are all sorts of men, and there are opportunities tar the exercise at 
all their rUfferent qualities. 

Men are allowed free choice of path; there is still a tendency to 
limit women to certain beaten tracks. But there are aome women 
whose temperwnents move them to travel in other directions: to 
plunge into a wide and ever-changing life. 

Coorco the impulse which moves so violently, strive to mdioate 
or turn it, and sometimes the result is desperately mischievous, and 
the energy, driven inward, festers mind and heart and body. 

Marriage and maternity mean much to most women; marriage and 
paternity are the pre-eminent responsibilities of most men. But 
there have been men who have placed the expresnon of their in^- 
viduality before the claims of wife and child, not always with the justi¬ 
fication of great talent. Sometimes they succeed in expressing tnem- 
selves in work of such great value to humanity tiiat they seem justi¬ 
fied. Sometimes they fail, and are pitied. Sometimes toeir lot is 
oast in unsympathetic circumstances, they eat their hearts out, grow 
peevish and despairing, and are pitied again. 

There are women of similar dispositions. 

I tremble lest I be now accused of stating that women are exactly 
like men, or that paternity meuis nothing to men, and mstemi^ 
moans notiiing to women; or that men and women ought to concen¬ 
trate on seU-exprassion, imspective of their re^namilities. 

I am not attempting to generalise; 1 am trying to explain and 
condone Hadda Guler. 1 have made my meaning as clear as I can, 
and must be resigned to my incapaaty. 

CoxBTaxeg SiOBLn. 

art, IMS. 




* Tke Editor of this Bevitw dott not undertake to rrturn any 
tnanuter^: nor in any case make don unim eilker tlmps 


or a stamped mvdope U sent to com the cost of postage. 

It it adviuhle that artielet kw< to the Editor should he type- 
written. 

The tending of a proof is no ynafontee of the oeeqAam of m 
artieU. 
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EVOLUTION AND CHABAQTEB. 

1XTHOD0CTOSS BEUABKS. 

In the very brief ctiacuBsian of a (ireat subject here attemiAed, 
1 limit myself to a strict application of the modem doctrine of 
Organic Evolution to certain definite inquiries as to the probable 
devt-lopmont of human faculty or cbtoucter. In doing so I 
first i-ndcavoiir to define what is meant by evolution in general 
and by organic evolution m |Kirticular, and then proceed to show 
wlat atv the cesential agencies or processes by means of which 
the latter ourries on its work, ^•aling next with our more 
B(M>cial subject, 1 inquire into the supposed differences between 
the ininiis of savages and those of civilised man, and also into 
those between our human natun* to-day and that wbieb exited 
in the esirliest historic or pre-historie ages of which wc have any 
records. Having thus arrived at certain probable oonclusions, I 
proceed to suggest the contfitions and agencies which arc alone 
adequate to bring iilmut a continuoua advance in the average 
character of man during future ages. 

What is Evuli'tjon? 

The tenu Evolution, though now so generally used, is yet often 
misunderstood. It is supiiosed by many, pcrhaiis by the majority 
of uon-scientifie pL>rsons, to indicate a great scientific theory 
which is applicable to and explains all the phenomena of the 
muveise. But this is, very largely, an erroneous view. It is 
true that by many of its advucatt>s it is held to be univeraally 
applicable, yet it has, so far, only ginm us a fairly oomplete 
explanation in certain deportments of natore, and even in these 
it never cairiea na back to the beginnings of things; white over 
some of the broadest fields of scientifie research it has been almost 
entirely inopentive. 

Ita essential idea is that of the oontinnity of all the phenomena 
of nature -that everything wo see on the earth or in the spaces 
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around us ii not permanent, bufr bas arisen out of something 
that preceded it. It is ihua ojmm to the old, and to some 
extent stUI prevalent, idea of ^wi^n—that things as we now 
see them have mpsted from^^lAneimiote but definite epoch when, 

S ej came into exHitenoe b; the act or fiat of a supreme power'- 
e great First Cause. Evolution is thus a general statement 
that everything is, and always has been, slowly changing under 
fhe influences of natural laws and ptoccssos; but, except in a few 
cases, it cannot give a precise account of the methods and causes 
of the changes, still less can it carry us back to any beginning of 
the universe. It thus formulates a general process, but is unable 
to give us any full explanation of t^t process. 


Stow Gbowth of the Ide.4 op Evolution. 

Although the philosophers of Greece had vague ideas of evolu¬ 
tion, which were elaborutuly worked out by the lloiuan jxiet 
Lucretius in his great poem " On the Xature of Things,” yet 
their views obtained no general acceptance until uur own era, 
owing mainly to the positive statements as to the creation of the 
universe in the "Old Testament,” and the very general accept¬ 
ance of that record as the Word of God. Even the very surface 
of the earth was hold to be unchangeable, as implied in the term 
“the everlasting hills"; while less than fifty years ago so great 
a writer as George Borrow could stieak of a waterfall as la-ing in 
all details as it was " since the day of cre.ition, and will probably 
remain to the day of judgment.” 

The modem view of continuous change by natural forws was 
first applicKl to the surface and structure of the earth, by more 
or less careful observation of the facts and ]ilienomena included 
in the modern science of geology. It U'gan with a few acute 
observers in the seventeenth century, among whom were Ijcibnitx 
and Hooke, followed by nnmeroiis Italian writers in the eightet^nth 
century, together with the 6erman.s Pallas and Werner; while 
onr own countryman, Hutton, for the first time laid down the 
great principle of modem carth-stiidy. that we can only under¬ 
stand the past hy a careful study of the various chang<>s we now 
perceive to be in progress. This great la'inriple was afterwards 
most skilfully applied by Sir Charles IjVell, who d<;voted a long 
life to the p^uction and continuous amplification of his monu¬ 
mental work. The Principlen of Geology. The idea of evointion 
was thus applied in detail to one of the greatest and most complex 
departments of human knowledge. 

In the two other groat sciences dealing with the constitution 
of the inorgsnic world—chemistry and astronomy—progress was 
for a long time necessarily limited to the study of facts and 
phenomena, with the laws to which those phenomena arc im- 
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mediately due; and the conclneionB artiTed at pointed rather to 
stability and permanence than to that {Hogressive and unceasing 
change that is the keynote of evolution. The great mathe- 
'ipatidans, who at the beginning of the nineteenth century wori^ 
at the motions and disturbances in our solar system in accordanlR 
with the law of gravitation, came to the conclusion that the 
system was a stable one, that all irregularities were slight aifd 
temporary, and that the planets and their satellites were so 
arranged that their present positions and motions might continue 
for ever without any destructive changes. 

In like manner it was for long a fundamental doctrine of 
chemistry that the elements were fixed and unchangeable, and 
the belief of the alchemists that other substances might be con* 
verted into gold was held to be as baseless and as unscientific a 
dream as the idea that matter itself was destructible. 

But in our own day, and largely by the work of men still living, 
all these assumptions of indestructibility and [termanence have 
been rudely shaken or altogether given up as in their turn 
unscientific. Through the development of what may be well 
termed the two modern sciences—electricity and spectrum 
analysis—together with the systematic study of the long-neglected 
phenomena of meteors and meteor systems, quite new concep¬ 
tions have been reached as to the constitution of the universe, 
ascending, on the one hand, to the nature and origin of the 
myriad stars and suns and nebuln‘ which constitute our universe, 
and descending on the other to the nature, the constitution, and 
even the instability of mattef itself, as indicated by the strange 
and almost incredible phenomena presented by radio-active 
snbstanci's. 

By these various advances in many directions we have attained 
the certiaiiity that the great principle of evolution pervades the 
entin? realm of nature, from the faint specks of star-dust on the 
farthest limits of our stellar universe, down to wnat were once 
suppost'd to b(‘ tiM' indestnictihle atoms of matter itself, now 
proved to be complex systems of electric force-points, subject to 
disturbances and even to absolute disintegration. We thus seem 
able dimly to comprehend on the one hand the evolution of matter 
itself, with its marvellous properties, which enable it to become 
manifest in the myriad forms made known to us by the chemist 
' or existing in the vast laboratory of nature; on the other band, 
the evolution of this matter into tlie in»meeivably vast and 
complex stellar universe. Evei 3 rwhere we behold a ^te of flux, 
of develoiunent, and also, tq>parentl 7 , of decay. Every inoease 
of knowledge seems to imply that the material universe is a 
vast oi^anism which must have had a beginning and will have 
■ 4 an end—which was born and will die. The die»ipation of energy 
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ud the diamt^intian of matter ol^ rander thie eoacluaion 
bgicalljr eertain. 


Oboask! EvoumoK. 

^fae pncedug remadce ai^ only to what may bo termed 
inorganic or physical eTOlntion, which necessarily preceded and 
fSepored the way for the evodntion of the organic world—an 
evolution which is utterly nnlike anything which preceded it and 
which has culminated in the prodnction of man—^the one being 
who is able, to some extent, to comprehend the universe of which 
he forms a part, to penetrate to its remotest confines, to study 
its laws and to speculate on its nature, its origin, and its destiny. 
Hence wo may naturally conclude that the final law and purpose 
of the whole nniverso waa the development of so marvellous a 
being who has been deemed to be " a littie lower than the angels '* 
and “in apprehension like a god.’’* 

OBOAXIC AXD LNOBGAXIC EVOII'TIOX COMl’ARI^. 

It will be well to note here the fundamental difference between 
organic and inorganic evolution, a difference so great and &u 
radical that it is somewhat misleading to use the same term to 
describe them both. The changes that occur in the inorganic 
matter of the universe are of thno kinds. (U The changes of 
external form, and to some extent of internal structure. cnust‘(l 
by the diantegration and aggregation of masses of matt<T. ■i.s 
in the formation of most rocks and in the* Kuc.ri‘ssive mn<]ifications 
of the earth's surface. fiJ) Tlu* chllngos in th«! state of niatUT— 
solid, liquid, and gaseous—dependent on the amount of heat 
received from without or generated within cosmical Ixxtics. iH) 
Chemical changes, by which the very constitution of matter 
becomes so modified as to give each new compoiinil a s|ii>ciai 
character and properties which it usually retains unchanged for 
indefinite perils. The vsrions kinds of matter produced hy 
these changes seem to be permanent so long as the conditions 
remain the some, but, except in the cast* of crystals, they arc 
of no definite shape or size. By changes of conditions they 
became* to some extent interchangeable, hut, cxce|it whtm sub¬ 
jected to these changes, they remain inert, or subject to exces¬ 
sively slow processes of degradation or decomposition, wlience the 
csMmnan tenn dead matter. 

Organic evolntion, on the other hand, leads to the prodmrtkm 
of highly ocanplex individual entities of definite forms, each in 
• state of eonstant intemat moacment, each permeated by liquids 
and gases by means of which they assimilate new matter from 

(I) In the esthar’* work, "Men’s Plsfs in the ITniveno.” the verioo* 
Hum ot evidssn leoding to this coaeiaiioB beso bsm fall): ssi forth. 
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the deter votid, obuige that matter into new fbnna that aeonr 
nowhere elaeln natow, and are enaWed to cany on the myatoriona 
processes of growth and reproduction. Each of these indindnala, 
'beginning vi^ minute cells ha the hody of « parent, paases 
through a regular ^le of growth, maturity, and decay, oateaJI- 
ating in what we tenn death, when jQl ita regnlar iDtenml 
raotianB cease, it becomes diuntegrated hy the ageni^ of lowto 
otganisma, and finally helps to bnild np other forma of life. 
Each reproducea its kind almost identical in ail reqiectB with the 
parent, thus farming a cycle whidi waa long believed to be per¬ 
petual and unchanging, the species of animals and plants being 
held to be fixed entities produced by some act of creative power. 
The great and unique {ihenamenon of the organic world is re- 
protluctivc growth by the absorption and transformation of in- 
organk and organic matter, and the building up again and again 
of a highly complex organism from a single cell. It is this 
wonderful process that we term Life, whether manifested in 
animals which possess sensation and in their higher forms con¬ 
sciousness, or in i[dants which there is no reason to believe 
possess these faculties. 

The Law of Obgamc Evolctiok. 

At about the middle, of the last century so great a man of 
scienct* as Sir John Herscheli spoke of the nrode of origin of 
the various species of animals and plants as being the “ mystery 
of mysteries ”; for although many writers had discarded “ special 
creation ” and had expresses a belief in evolatkm through the 
normal process of generation, yet no one had shown hov the 
various species and geru^ra hail been prodneed. or by what means 
the wonderful ada^rtatiori of each to its special conditions otf exist- 
eni-e had been brought about. The prcblctn was, howe>-er, solved 
by Charles Diinviti almost cuineidently with the other great ad¬ 
vances in the domain of inorganic nature already alluded to. 

riw fundamental law which he discovered, and was tbt* first 
to deyeiop in all its far-nwching results, is that of Natural 
Selection.’' or the '* Survival of the Fittest.” This great law 
of natnre is the resnlt of a groitp of well-known and univmal 
facts—<1) the enormous powers of increase of all organisms, an 
increase so great that any wie of them, if left alone in an 
unoccupied continent, would fill it to overflowing in a few years 
o*" As, however, the whole earth is already ocenpied. 

this simultaneous inen^nse of all the thousands of species in every 
country produces a “struggle for existence.” fh«re being no 
room for the new-comers nnder average conditions till the parents 
have ceased to exist; and ns all the higher animals (and i^ants) 
live several years, breeding every year, it is evident that on the 
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avenge all their progeny mnat die from various causes before, or 
shortly after, they arrive at maturity except one pair to reidace 
the two parents. 

Now comes the question, is the destruction of the superfluous ^ 
t&nsands a matter of pure chance, or is there any cause why 
certain individuals should survive the rest? If the offsixing 
were always identical copira of the parents, not only in external 
form, but in every internal charurter and quality, in health, in 
acuteness of the senses, in activity, and in all the mental powers 
and faculties, then we should be obliged to impute to chance alone 
the destruction of ninety>nine while one survived. But we 
know there is no such similarity. In every large family of 
children considerable diversities occur as the rule rather than as 
the exception. In every litter of kittens or of puppies there are 
similar differences; while it has been througn the selection of 
some of these varieties and the rt'jection of others that all our 
fine breeds of horses, cattle, and sheep have been produced, as 
well as all our fancy pigeons and poultry. .And we now know 
that exactly the same thing occurs among animals and plants. 
By collecting and examining hundreds or thousands of indiviiliiais 
in one district and during one B(^ason. an amount of variation is 
found to exist much greater than anything that even Darwin 
expected. He sometimes spoke of nature having to wait for 
“ favourable variations ”: of natural seU^ction being |K>wr-rlos.<) 
unless “favourable variations" occurred when retpiired. But 
these doubts and hesitations are utterly nivdless. Thert.- are 
always favourable variations in ev^ry direction, and in ample 
quantity. Take any measurable character you please, and in 
50 or 100 or 1,000 individuals about onc-tFiIrd nr one-fourth will 
be considerably aix>ve or below the mean, so much so as to be 
distinctly visible to us, while about one-third or one-half are m 
near the average of the whole that on a cursory ins|K*ction we 
should say they were all alike. But as. every year, only from 
one-tenth to one-hundredth of the young of a given species can 
survive, there is always an ample supply of “favourable varia- 
tbns." We must remember also that nature docs not select, as 
we are often obliged to do, by the size or form of any limb, ])art, 
or nigan, but by the resultant qualities, and wc know that there 
qualities vary as much ns the parts of the body we can measure 
or estimate. Horses, from the same or equally good parents, 
vary in speed and in endurance; dogs in acuteness of smell or 
of sight: sheep in tb.^ thickness of their wool; cows in their 
milk-giving capacity. In all these cases there is a considerable 
amount of better or of worse, tiering ample ** favourable varia¬ 
tions." During an exceptionally severe vrinter only the swiftest 
and most enduring wolves survive, the rest perishing of cold and 
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hunger. In » prolonged drought it is only the tellest giraffes 
that find food enough to support life; and thus, by a peiiodicsl 
^weeding*out of all but the very best—the fittest to surrive under 
these unfavourable conditions—the standard of efficiency in each 
species is fveserved by the rigid destruction of the less fit. It 
must always be remembered that, although the average popal%- 
tion of each species varies very little during long periods, yet 
there may be conridenibls fluctuations annually. Some seasons 
will favour one species, some another; we then notice the abnnd* 
ance of certain birds or insects, generally followed a year or two 
later by a corresponding scarcity, keeping up the balance of 
the various forms of life in generally uniform proportions so long 
as the natural conditions, or "environment,” continue to be tbe 
same or nearly the same. 

The Origin of Species. 

To anyone who has thoroughly grasped the extent and uni* 
versality of variation within the limits of every common or 
widely-spread species, it will be at once evident that the very 
same causes which [>rcser\'e each species in exact adjustment 
to its environment, will also, when that environment changes in 
any dir«.>ction. enable it to become automatically adjusted to the 
new conditions. This must be the case, because all alterations 
in euvironiuent arc necessarily veiy gradual. Changes of climate 
require thousands of }'ear8 before they attain an amount greater 
than occurs during the ordinary seasonal or periodical changes 
to which all animals and plants arc already adjusted. If a new 
enemy enters a country, it requires a number of years, perhaps 
centuries, before it can become itself adai^ed to the new con¬ 
ditions and increase to an extent sufficient to endanger any 
considerable number of other species. Some of the weaker kinds, 
and a proportion of the young of the stronger and more numerous, 
will no doubt fall a jMrey; but this will itself lead to the adaptation 
and improvement of the remainder, since those that escape will 
inevitably be those who are best fitted, either by swiftness, or 
strength, or cunning, or by possessing some special coloration 
or peculiar habit that conceals them from tbe enemy. The very 
danger itself loads to such a gradual modification of the sufferers 
as to enable those that escape to become the progenitors of a race 
better fitted to cope with the new danger. 

Even more certainly automatic are the effects of climatic or 
food changes. To some these changes will be injurious, to some 
indifferent, to a few perhaps beneficial. The former will be 
weakened and thus fall a prey to the other causes of destruction, 
while tbe latter, being actually im{»oved in health, will always 
furnish a large proportion of those that surrive and become the 
parents of new nu%s. 
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to thotewrinmiwnt in » Jufe oonnli;, that li»ve« wide 
geognphioal aoge end exut in gnat munbets, will be tiiOM, 
^t, by fiumddng a laige amonnt of variation every ^ar, wMl 
re best aUe to become rapidly modified into an exact adaptation 
to apy new conditions that may arise. Those were termed by 
l3arwin dominant species; and, owing to their general variabili^ 
and enotmons numbers, it is these that usually become the 
jiarents of a whole series of diverging species when exposed to 
a variety of new conditions in different ports of their area. 

But besides these dominant forms other species exist o'hich 
are rare or local, sometimes inhabiting only a very limited area, 
or being specially adapted to a very restricted mode of life—as 
when a caterpillar feeds on one species of plant only, and that 
not a common one. These arc the spcH^ics which are either dying 
out from want of power to comi)ete with other species, or arc 
so specially adapted to a limited (■nvironmont that a cnm|vira' 
lively slight change leads to their extinction. Tt is these which 
become e.xtinct without leaving modified descendants, as seen 
in the countless genera and families which have siiecessivety died 
out in each geological epoch. The dominant groiifis. on the other 
hand, can often be traced far back in giwlogical time, as in the 
well-known case of the hors*- tribe, the eats, and sfdiie <»(hers; 
or they are thn.se which, tlioiigh of comparatively recent origin— 
as the deer and the ant«.*Iopr*s—are so well adajited to «-xisting 
conditions that they have spread over wide areas of thi- earth’s 
surfaer- with ntiuiorous spi>cific forms adapted to local [H-ciili‘iritics 
of environment. 

Ummr thb Kct-sote op Oroaxic EvoLt:Tio.v. 

If the facts of nature now briefly ski.-tched an< clearly appre¬ 
hended, there result two profsisitions of the highi.‘st iiii{M>rtauce. 
These are: fl) That whatever the amount of variahility of a 
species, no general modification of it will occur so long as the 
emironment remains unchanged; and (2) that when a per¬ 
manent change (not a mere tem)xirary fluctuation.) of the 
environment occurs—whether of climate, of extension or eleva¬ 
tion of land, of diminished forsl-Bupply, or of new competitors, 
or of new enemies—then, and then only, will various spi'cific 
forms bcfcomc modified, so a* to adapt them more eomplrlely 
to the. new conditions of eristence. It is easy to see that all 
the kinds of changes above indicated are so connected that they 
will inevitably occur blether, though in varions dcf^ieB. 
Changes of climate or in the area or elevation of the land will 
cause changes in the vegetation; this will afford more or less 
food to varions kinds of animals, and these animals will again 
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toeee wtanle ivill need ed^taimt to toe dimete itee^ ndwther 
^hotter or oddo:, wetter or dtjer; and each will alao ham .new 
eoB^titon and mace or fewer waemiee. Tb<H« wiU tone to 
aetion and xeectioD of the moat ooiaplex kindi and if the chanfe 
of ennioament it great in amoant and extoide over a wide area, 
then, when it is pompleted, almost all toe speciee toati<»ieet^ 
existed will be foond to have become more or leas changed in 


form, structure, and habits so as to constitute new species, and 
in some cases new genera. This amount of change has again 
and again actually occurred as shown by the extinct animals and 
fdants jtnwerved in the rucks of Uie various sub-divkioDS of the 
Tertiary I’eriod. On the other hand, we find proofa of periods 
uf stability iu the fact that certain deposits which, from their 
extent and thickness must have requir^ a long period of time 
for tlieir foniuttion, yet contain from top to bottom an almost 
identical series of species. 


The various modifications of form, structure, or colour thus 


l»ruduced constitute the " specific character " of i>arh new sfiecies, 
distinguishing it both from its {larent species f which will usmdly 
have become extinct) and from all its near allies, and each 


these characters must have been at the time they were fixed 1^ 
fM>iitiniifd soleetion, mi'ful to the .s|K-cies. This has been, and 
still is. deiiieil by many naturalists, mainly because they cannot 
see or imagine any use in many characters; but they have never 
succeeded in discovering aii^ cause other than utility adequate 
to prcMluee new characters which shall be present in all the 
individuals of a s|X'cics and strictly confined to them. In order 
to be develofied through natural selection a particular variation 
must not only be use/ul, hut must, at least occasionally, be of 
such imjwirtance as to U^ad to the saving .of life, or. to use 
Professor LIoyd>Morgan's suggestive term, ht< of "survival- 
vnIuc." This subject has lx-on somewhat fully discussed in 
Cliupters V. to X. of my DancitiiJim., supplement^ aud enforced 
Ity toe five ohspters on the “ Theory of Evolution ” (in my 
Studifu, Vol. I.), and to thi>st> works I must refer my readers 
for fuller information. There is. however, one other preliminary 
question of special imimrtanee ns regards the subject of the 
present essay, that must be briefly discussed. 


The Inherit.\xc£ of AcoriREn Char.\cters. 


A problem of toe highest importance as regards the whole 
theory of organic evolution, and especially in its varied applica¬ 
tions to nun’s nature and advancement both individual]^ and • 
socially, is to determine the limits of heredity. The first great 
wjitcr who put forth a detailed theory of the method of organic 
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o| oertain. oifii^ oad port* to tiidr loIleBt capaet^; that auch^ 
xm strengyt^ied and oniatged aooh <»gaoa (aa it undoubtedly 
tobb); and that thia incnaaed development waa tianamitted to 
the oSapring. In thia way be thought that all the adapta^ns 
o! anin^a to their mode of life—the atrength of the lion, the 
apeed of the antelope, the long neck of the giraffe, and all other . 
auch charactera, had been acquired. 

But hia facts and arguments, though highly ingenious, made 
little impression, mainly because naturalists perceived that his 
theory was only applicable to a very small portion of the adapta¬ 
tions which needed eiplanation. As examples, no exercise of 
the will or of the muscles could produce those wonderful har¬ 
monies of colour which serve to conceal so many herbivorous 
creatures from their enemies and enable so many of the mimcious 
kinds to approach their prey. Neither could any similar action 
of body or mind lead to the grow*th of the wonderful shells of 
the mollusca, the bony armour of the tortoises, or the poi.son- 
glanda of snakes or of stinging-insects. Still lc.ss can such 
causes have been effective in the production of countless adapta¬ 
tions in the whole structure of plants, and es|K>cially of their 
flowers and fruits. 

But although Lamarck’s theory was seen to be utterly inade¬ 
quate, its fundamental assumption—that the effects of thi* use 
and disuse of organs were tninsmitte<l to the offspring -sivmed 
so probable that it was generally acce[>ted without any critical 
examination, and was even thought hr Darwin to be a useful 
adjunct to his own theory. This was partly doe to the fact that 
none of the early naturalists psiid much attention to rariofion, 
which was only a source of trouble to them in their efforts to 
define " true species.” But with the interi>st excited by Darwin's 
works the study of varieties was seen to be of the first import¬ 
ance, since they are the mat<'rials out of which new species are 
fermed. It was then very soon found that variations arc much 
more abundant, much larger in amount, and much more varied 
in character than was supposed, and thai, together with the 
ever-growing ]woofs of the extreme rigour of natural selection, 
a suiiiicient explanation of the origin of all species was attained. 

Then followed the investigations of Galton and Weismann, 
showing that there was no valid evidence of the tranamission 
of the mortifications of individnals due to use or disuse, or to 
dimate, food, or other external agencies, while the elaborate 
researches of the latter into the earliest processes of reprodne- 
tion resulting in bis illuminating theory of the “continuity of 
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tint, UDODg the higher enimye at ell evento, it is only the hihorji 
ehurBcten sod ieodeneies—whether physi^ or mental—thu 
have soy part in producmg the varying characten of the oi> 
spring, and at the present time it may be said that idmost all 
the chief biological thinkers and investigators hold this view, 
incloding l^fesson Kay-Lankester, Lloyd-Morgan, E. B. 
Poolton, and Sir W. T. Thiselton-I^er. The latest and one 
of the Bcntest stndents of this and allied problems—Mr. 6. Arch- 
dall Beid—in his remarkable work, The Principles of Heredity, 
snms up the whole case against the heredity of acquired characters 
with great lucidity, and shows that instead of being, as Darwin 
and others thought it might be, an aid to natural selection in 
bringing about adaptation to new conditions, it is really in the 
great majority of cases antagonistic to it, while in some it would 
actually neutralise it altogether. Those who are interested in 
this problem should study Mr. Reid's work, or the smaller but 
equally conclusive treatise by Mr. W. Platt Ball, Are the Ejects 
of Vse and Disuse Inherited t in which the evidence on both sides 
is fairly given and the answer shown to be unmistakably in the 
negative. 

Heredity is the Same fob Mind as fob Body. 

Befunr leaving this part of our subject it may be as welt to 
state that, broadly s|ieaking. every fact and argument here given 
applies to the mental as well as to the bodily organs, to the 
intellectual as well as to the physical powers of animals 
including man. Galton has proved that genius, like physical 
qualities, is lu-reditary, and ail other mimtal faculties are equall.v 
so. Great genius, like gigantic stature or enormous strength, 
is rare, and men in general approximate to the average in mind 
as well as in bo.ly. The only imimrtant difference seems to be 
that the mental faculties vary to a greater extent than the bodily 
organs. Newton and Cayley in mathematics, Shakespeare and 
Shelley in {nc'try, rise higher above the average man in intellect 
than do the equally rare giants in stature. This feature will be 
referred to later. Again, all the evidence goes to show that, 
though native or inborn faculties are hereditary, mental acquisi¬ 
tions or the results of education or experience are not trans¬ 
mitted any more than those of the bodily organs. If such acquisi¬ 
tions were transmitted, we should expect the younger sons of 
great men to possess their fathers’ abilities to a greater degree 
than the elder sons, since they should inherit some of the ability 


pexiod: but il6 ooostuit 4ifeaBae Im ever bean detected; 
Still mora euicdiuive is the teat tbeit the childxen of Englieb^ 
French, or (Serman peionto, wboae anceston for many genesa- 
mona Jhave qmken each th^ own tongue, do not show any 
exceptional power of learning their own rather than another 
language; and this af^lieB in caaea where the speech is moat 
diverse, as when a European infant ia roared among Hindoos or 
Bed Indiana. These Tariooa conaiderations render it almost 
certain that the jdienomena of heredity and variation arc funda> 
mentally the same in the mental as in the physical departments 
of human nature. This being the case, wc inuat assume that 
character (which is really the aggregate of the intellectual and 
moral faculties), in onler to be {ungressively developed, must be 
acted upon by some form of uatur.il selection. Wc have seen, 
however, that this power only acts—can only act-by the sur¬ 
vival of individuals which possess the more useful «kwelnpiiii.-iits. 
It followe that those s|)cciai faculties which build iiji cliiiracter 
can only be presert'ed and increased inasnmek as they an- of 
use to the individual or to the race, and this utilitii must be 
of such a nature as in times of stn'ss or danger to be ^if /i/r- 
preserring value. We must, therefore, proceed to iiujuin* in 
what way and to what extent character has been, or is being, 
modifit^d or advanced. 


Tbb Evolution of CiiARACTEn in the l.Nuivit>i;AL axk in ttif 

liSCB.* 

Every evolutionist now believes that man has arisen fnnn the 
lower animals by a process of modification, in the same way as 
any species of animal has arisen from its ancestral forms. He * 
is the culminating point of the whole vast fabric of the organic 
world. If he has not so arisen, but is the product of other 
unknown forces guided by infinite power, then the slow- dcveio|v 
ment of the infinitely varied forms of nature that precriled his 
advent appears to be unmeaning. But if there is any pnriKwe 
in the universe, if nature and man arc not the chnnet* prwlticts 
of primeval forces, we must conclude that the process by which 
man h::s actually been developed is the best, perhaps the only 
possibi ■, mode of producing hfan. Prom this point- of view every- 
thing is harmonious and intelligible. The end to be attained, 
reqm'n-d, and justified, the countless ages of preparation, of 
which we obtain some imperfect knowledge in the geological 
record. The varied forms of -rogetable and animal life which 
filled the earth when man first appeared afforded him the meana 
of life, not in one part only, hut over the whole terrestrial surface. 




: -igjiliiiiiinn. aft''- 

«Ver-iad«aiiflg {at^portioa of beeiBie of use 

to Upt, fiito far food, thoa far toaajoM, te doling,, for haaMo, 
%f atoDiilaMiid lata; on foe eamfort Jumr, aa aJda to hk 
aaiantal devdopment or to dtaam him. bj ibeir beaoty. ^9 
BurvellooB phenomena of natune, bom the glittering boat* of 
haoTen to the exqnirite panonma of the aeaeona on the eaitii^ 
awoke in him the desire for knowledge; and, as time went on, 
ever more and more of the secrets of natnte were reveded to 
him, ever more and more of her powers wen ntUised, we ever- 
iocrcssiii^ pruportion of the animal and vegetable and mineral 
worlds became subservient to his needs, or gratified his Intel- 
lectnal or a'Sth(4ic or moral faculties, i'et mote, if there is a 
purpose in the universe, if the organic world came into existence 
in order that man might exist, then we must also recognise 
pur|xMe in tliat infiuitc rariety of nature, whether animate or 
inanimate, which has furnished such an inexhaustible supply of 
everything neo-M-ary fur his life and happiness, and for the pro- 
gresi^ive development of his intellectual and moral natua*. We 
can believe (and not be afraid to acknowledge our belief) that 
the dog and the cat, the sbet‘p and the cow, the horse and the 
ass, (hf fowl and the pigeon, the throstle and the nightingale, 
thi* orange and the apple, the strawberry and tlie vine, wheat 
and maise. pine-tri'e and oak, and all the myriad luscious fniitR 
and fragrant dowers and glorious blossoms, and infinitely varied 
mineral and chemical pr^ucts—all alike exist ss ports ot the 
great design of human devdh>pment. 

.4nd here again we obtain further indications of purpose in the 
very method of organb as distinct from that of inorganic evolu- 
tkui. The two great distinctive features of living substance— 
cnormons powers of increase together with gradual but aimott 
unlimited variability (features that arc absent from the entiic 
inorganic nniverse)—necessarily lead to the rapid spread of life 
over the whole area that is not absolntelr unfitted few h, and at 
the same time give rise to an ever-increasing variety of forms 
and complexity of structure, in adaptation to the cverchanging 
conditions of the earth’s surtoce. Thus the whole earth and 
tvtean have bivoine filled with continually varying and progressing 
forms of life, so that when the cosmic process cnlminated in man, 
with faculties and aspiraiionB calculate to utilise and appreciate 
them, it also culminated in those highest developmeits of the 
animal and vegetable worfda which we have briefly mrameiated 
and which ceitiiiily never existed together in equal variety and 
beauty, at any earlier period of the earth's history. 
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Is THEBE ANY EVIDENCE OV PbOGBESBIVE IMPROVEMENT IN 
Character? 

Bat though it is admitted that man has arist n from a lower 
animal form, we have lAiU to inquire whether his whole intei? 
^tual, aesthetic, and moral nature has been pixHliiced by the 
action of the very same laws and processes as have led to the 
development of animal forms and animal natures. Docs variation 
and Burvival of the fittest explain man's mind as well as bis 
bod^f? Does he difier from the lower animals in degree only, or 
is there an essential difference in his mental nature? 

It is clear that fran brute to man there has been « great 
advance. This is universally admitted. But that there has been 
any very great advance from the earliest men of whom we have 
any records and ourselves, is by no means generally admitted 
and certainly cannot be proved. 

I have myself shown that the great first step that caused man 
to rise above his fellow animals was that amount of mental 
superiority that enabled him to obtain some ouniiiiaud over 
nature. After showing how each animal form could only pre¬ 
serve its existence in a changing univcrscf by con\siM)nding 
changes in bodily structure or in the lower mental fociiltii's, I 
go on to describe what occurred in the case of man 

“At length, however, there came into existence a Ix'ing in 
whom the subtle force we term mind, became of more im|v>rtance 
than his mere l>odily structure. Though with a naked ami un¬ 
protected body, this gave him clothing against the varjing 
inclemencies of tht* seasons. Thtmgh unahlo to compc‘te with 
the deer in swiftness or with the wild bull iii strength, this gave 
him weapons with which to capture or overcome lioth. Though 
less capable than most other animals of living on the herbs and 
fruits that unaided nature supplies, this wonderful faculty taught 
him to govern and direct nature to his own iMmefit, and make 
her produce food for him when and where he ncedtil. From 
the moment when the first skin was used for a covering, when 
the first rude spear was fnrme<l to assist in the chu.se, when 
fire was first used to cook his food, when the first seed was sown 
or shoot planted, a grand revolution was effected in nature—a 
revolution which in all the previons ages of the earth’s history 
had had no parallel—for a being had arisen who was no longer 
necessarily subject to physical change with the changing universe, 
a being who was in some degret! superior to nature, inasmuch ns 
he knew how to control and regulate her action, and oould keep 
himself in harmony with her, not by a change in body, but by an 
advance in mind.’’* 

(1) Xaturei SslsetioH and Tropical Xalure, p. 181. 
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Now this paesagc, first published in 1864, seems to me to 
indicate the essential superiority of man over the lower animals, 
a superiority which was perhaps as great fundamentally in 
^ssoHthic or eolithic man as it is now. All that we have done 
since, all the triumphs of our civilisation and of our science 
have arisen by slow, veiy slow, progressive steps, each one only 
a little in advance of what had been done before, and none of 
them perhaps so difficult, so clearly showing snperiori^ of in¬ 
tellect, as those marvellons first ^ps whidi proved that a new 
and a higher being had appeared on the earth. 

Mr^ Arohd^ Bi^, in Iris woric on Heredity alrsidy rolenrM 
to (In a Very suggestive chiqiter on “Badal Mental Drifumaoss *’), 
adopts the views of Buckle and John Stuart Mill, thi^ by far 
tbe luger part of racial or national dUferences of character are 
not inherent, but are tbe produd; of the diverse and highly 
complex environments of each. This would include, ol course, 
their past history, their religion, their education, their form or 
goverimient, and the various habits and customs, language, 
legends and superstitions that have come down to them from a 
forgotten past. In comparing a savage with a civilised race, we 
must always remember that the amount of acquired and applied 
knowledge which we possess is no criterion of mental superiority 
oil our side, or of iiifurioriry on his. The a\'erage Zulu or Fijian 
may be very little lower mentally than the average Englishman; 
and it is, 1 think, quite certain that the average Briton, Saxon, 
l>ane, and Norseman of a thousand years ago—the ancestral 
stocks of the present Englisl^ race—were mentally our equals. 
For what power has been since at work to improve them ? There 
has certainly been no special survival of the more intellectual 
and moral, but rather the reverse. .\s Galton points out, the 
celibacy of the Roman Church and the seclusion of thousands 
of the more refined women in abbeys and nunneries tended to 
brutalise the race. 

To this we must add the destruction of thousands of p^chics, 
many of them students and inventors, during the witchcraft 
mania, and the repression of thought and intellect by the Inquisi¬ 
tion ; and when we consider further that the effects of education 
and the arts are not hereditary, we shall be forced to the conclu¬ 
sion that we are to-day. in all probability, mentally and morally 
inferior to our semi-barbaric ancestors 1 

Looking back at the conrse of our history from the Saxon 
invasion to the end of the nineteenth centniy. what single cause 
can we allege for an advance in intellect and in moral nature? 
What selective agency of " survival value ” has ever been at work 
to preserve the wise and good and to eliminate the stupid and 
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file ba^? hoi it must hare oertaialy beea a veiy powerful 
agency, aefing in a vcory systematie manner, even to nentralue 
the effect of the powerful deterioratiag agendee diove referred to. 

When we remember that the Uomana and fiw Greeks looked 
(Qown on aU onr ancestore as wc took down on KdSira uid Bed 
Indians, we most not too hastily ecmdude thd, because people 
are in the savage or burbarian state as regards knowledge and 
material civilisation, they are neceasarily inferior intellectually 
or morally. 1 am inclin^ to believe that an unbiassed examina¬ 
tion of the question would lead ns to the conclusion which, as 
I ond^tand him, is fevoured by Mr. Archdall Beid, that there 
is no good evidence of any considerable improvement in man’s 
average intellectual and moral status- during the whole period of 
human history, nor any difference at all in that status corrcsfxnid- 
ing with differences in material civilisation between dvilised 
and savage races to-day. What differences actually exist arc 
sufficiently accounted for by %’ariouB selective agencies known to 
have been at work; while there is gtaKi reastm to belww that 
some of the lowtfst savages to-day ((lerhaps all of thom'i are thi 
deteriorated remnants of mcHv; dvilised peoples. 

The Cuabacteb of Savages xox Necessabilv Low. 

If we turn to the facts autusily known to us about early iiiun. 
historic and prehistwic, they certainly {mint in the same diretv 
tion. Whence came the wonderful outgrowth of art luauifcsted 
by the Germans and Ceit.s in their Got hie architecture, adiiiinible 
alikc in structure, in design, au<l in ornament, and whieli \\v. 
however mneh wj* prid*- ourselves on our seieiicu, cannot approach 
in cither originality or beauty? Going further back, the Uutuaii 
architects, sculptors, |Jocts, and literary men were fully our 
oquals. Still earlier, the Greeks were our equals, if not superior 
in art, in literature and in {diilosofdiy. The Aryans of l«<irthern 
India w«'re equally advanced, and their wonderful epic—the 
Maba-Bharata—introdiin's us to a people who wen; probably 
both in intellect and in morality no whit inferior to ourselves. 
Further back still, in ancient Egypt, we find in the Great 
Pyramid a structure which is tlu* oldest in the world, and in 
many respects the most remarkable. In its gernnetricBl propor¬ 
tions, H-s orientation, and its marvcilons acenraey of construction, 
it i.s in itself the rc>oord of a people who h8<i already attained to 
a degriH! of high intellectual a<rhievf!m(^nt. It woa one of the 
most gigantic astronomical observatories ever erected by man. 
and it showa such astronomical and geometrical knowledge, mch 
precision of stractnre, and auch mechanical skill, as to imply long 
ages of previons civilisation, and an amount of intellect and love 
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of knowledge folly equal to that of Uie greatest mathdmatiCTans, 
aatronomers, and engineers of onr day. 

And if from the purely inteUeotoal we tom to the domain of 
.xonduct and of ethical standards, we enoonnter facts which also 
lead us to the same conclusion. If we compare the two greate|| 
ethical teachers of our age with their earliest prototypes whose 
works have been piesenred, it is impossible to maintain that 
there has been any real advance in their respective characters. 
Tolstoy can hardly be ranked as higher than Buddha, or Buskin 
than Confucius; and as we cannot suppose the amount of vaiia- 
tiou of human faculty about a mean value to be very different 
now from what it was at that remote era, we must conclude 
that equality in the highest implies equality in the mean, and 
that human nature on the whole has not advanced in intellect 
or in moral standards during the last three thousand years, while 
the records of Egypt in both departments—those of science and 
of ethics—enable us to extend the same conclusion to a period 
some thousands of years earlier. 

In reply to this argument, it will be urged that the period frenn 
these early civilisations to our own day is only a fragment of 
man's whole histoiy, and that in the remains of neolithic, 
palaMilithic, and eolithir man. we have certain proofs that his 
carik-st condition was that of a low and brutal savage. But this 
is pure assumption, Iwcausc the evidence at our command does 
not bear upon the question at issue. Material civilisation and 
inhenmt cl^racter arc things which have no necessary connec¬ 
tion. There is no inconsistepey, no necessary contradiction, in 
the supposition that the men of the early stone age were onr 
equals intellectually and morally. As Mr. Archdall Reid well 
argues, if a potential Newton or Darwin were occasionally bom 
oinong savogi-s, how could his faculties manifest themselves in 
that forbidding environment? With an imperfect language and 
limited notation, and having to maintain a constant struggle for 
existence against the forces of nature, and in combination with 
his fellows agakist wild beasts and human enemies, either of 
them might have made some one step in advance—might have 
invented some new weapon or constructed some improved trap. 
He must necessarily work on the lines of his fellows and with 
the materials to his hand. Periiapa in the rude drawings of 
animals on stone or tusk we have the work of a potential Land¬ 
seer ; while the equal of our Watt or Kelvin might have initiated 
the polished stone axe or invented the bone needle. That a 
people without metals and without written language, who could 
therefore leave k.*w unperishable remains, may yet possess an 
intellect and moral character fully equal (some observers think 
vor,. tixxxm. k.s. c 



■wofei^) to oor^owBt !• dttnonstntod^iB Ae oue «f ibs fimowM, 
•nd aome other tribes of the Pscifie. It is oleur, theratoot tiist 
a low state of'iuKtaial rinlisa&m is no indication whoto^m of 
inferioritjr of chatoeter. 
t _ 

Divbbqbkcb or Natiomai. Aim Individoai. Chabactsb. 

But ahhough every indication of history and of existing races 
of num negatives the idea of any general advance of character, 
a conclusion which is supported by the entire absence of any 
selective agency of " survival value," which could alone have 
led to such advance on the jninciides of organic evolution, yet 
there are undoubtedly differences of national character which it 
is not easy to account for. That, on the whole, the Celtic rau-s 
are more idealistic, more joyous, and more excitable than the 
Germanic or Sclavonian, while a similar difference exists betu'ecn 
the peoples of Southern and Northern Europe, seems to be 
generally admitted. Buckie, as has been already noted, ex- 
plainpd the difference by the influence of the diverse environ¬ 
ments, and Mr. Archdall Reid favours the same view, but then- 
are many diflSculties connected with such a theorj'. No donbt 
the beat known Celtic races—the Bretons, the Welsh, the Cornish, 
and the Highlanders—have been long the inhabitants of moun¬ 
tainous districts to which they have been driven by the invasions 
of more warlike peoples: but, unless some form of s<-l(>ction 
comes into play, it is difliciilt to imagine why this should have 
changed the, character of people who had presumably livisl at 
some earlier period in less awc-ipspiring lands. 

But the great argument against this explanation is to be found. 
I think, in the diverse characters of two of the principal divisions 
of mankind—the Mongoloid and the Negroid. Here we see that 
great changes of natural environment have produced no corre 
sponding modification of character, and rice rersA. Every 
reader of my Malay Archipelago will. T think, remember my 
description of the Ke Islanders (typical Papuans and Negroids'* 
and my comparison of their behaviour with that of the Malays 
(equally typical Mongoloids), with whose character I was so well 
acquainted. Now, the fundamental features of the characters of 
these two great divisions of mankind maintain themselves wher¬ 
ever they are found, in every variety of aspect and of climate, 
extending over three-fourths of the globe. The Red Indians of 
America (true Mongoloids for the most part) have the same im¬ 
passive, nnexdtable character in the frigid, the tropical, and the 
temperate zones: whether they inhabit the forests or the* plains, 
the great river valleys or the lofty plateanx; and the same may 
be said of the Old World branch from the Japanese and Chinese 
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litiM of utoz^ eoiironinfiiife it ioMiiMi te nid tluit gagr miiMr 

divcnitiM of ehancto cut be poatnei^ tnused to bxad infiaeinoee. 

^In tbe case of the Malays utd Fapoans, «e have the tiro taoes 
existing under almost identical circnnistonoes in the vast egi^ 
torial forests extending from Snmatoa to the Solomon l^inds, 
often living in a very similar manner and in an almost identical 
stage of barbarism; yet it is in this very r^ion that their d»- 
tinetive mental characteristics are to be found to be at a 
maximum. For such a mental divergence as these two races 
present, I cannot myself see any postibility of an exjdanation 
through any selective agency of “survival valuewhile the 
influence of environment is equally untenable, besides being in 
direct opposition to the now well-established principle of the non¬ 
heredity of acquired peculiarities. 

In this undoubted difference of racial character, and perhaps 
to an even greater extent in that of national character, the mental 
divergence seems to exceed the physical. The former better 
corresponds to the amount of mentardiffercnce between different 
species, genera, or even familMs of animals than to those pre¬ 
sented by mere varieties of a single species; and in thb way we 
have an indication of a want of parallelism or of direct relation- 
sbip of the mental and the physical characteristics of mankind, 
which may, perhaps, offer us a clue to this most complex and 
important (Hoblem. .4.mong individuals we see the same pheno¬ 
menon, though we have no means of accurately estimating it. 
Tbe amount of divergence ip the physical fcatun» of healthy 
and equally well-nourished and well-trained individuals in the 
same rountry is not very great. In stature, strength, speed of 
running, and acuteness of the senses, the divergence from the 
mean is rarely more than as two to three, and in the most extreme 
cases does not exceed two to one. But in the mental faculties, 
or in any special faculty, tbe i^vergence w’onld be usually esti¬ 
mated at a much higher flgnre. There are thoinands of 
mathematicians among us to-day whose capacities would cer¬ 
tainly be estimated at five or six times greater than that of other 
thousands who can never understand comparatively simple 
arithmetical or geometrical problems, while the extreme cases 
of the highest mathematical genius and the lowest degree of 
arithmetical stupidity would be estimated as at least some such 
proportion as 100 to 1, if not much higher; and in every other 
department of human faculty—music, poetry, or eloquence— 
there is perhaps a nearly equal amount of divergence. 

_ We may, I think, explain this chreurastance by the oonsid«a- 
tion that, while the physical characteristics must have been 
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rigidly selei^ during tlie eariier period of mto'e ejcktcnce od 
tbe ewth, through h» coustaiit struggle with the lower animaJlB 
end against the forces of nature, and later on almost equally 
so in war <h: oomperition with other tribes or races, his highen. 
piental faculties were seldom or never called into action, beihg 
of no direct use to him in the struggle for existence. While the 
former, therefore, became fixed within definite limits, the latter 
were bee to very in amount through the agency of some unknown 
laws or inherent capacities. The extraordinary thing is, that 
these higher faculties did not become atrophied by disuse as would 
physical characters under similar conditions; instead of wbieh 
they appear to have persisted undiminished in power throughout 
all human history, ready under favourable conditions to blaze 
out in a Homer or a Socrates, a Pyramid designer or a Buddha, 
an Archimedes or a Shakespeare. 

Some of the greatest upholders of the theory of natural selec¬ 
tion admit that these higher faculties cannot have been developed 
through its agency. In an elaborate essay on The Munical Sense 
in Man and Animals, Weismann comes to the conclusion that 
the musical sense “ is simply a by-prodiurt or accessory of the 
auditory organ.” and that it is ” a merely incidental production, 
and thus, in a certain sense, an unintended one.” In another 
work this lecture on Heredity) he arrivt>a at a similar eniiclusioti 
with regard to all the higher activities of the mind in the follow¬ 
ing statement:—" In my opinion, talents do not app»»ar to dejumd 
upon the improvement of any special mental quality by continual 
practiec, but they are the expression, nnd to a t'crtain extent the 
by-product, of the human mind, which is m highly developi>d 
in all directions.” Huxley arrived at a somewhat similar con¬ 
clusion, being mportod by Mr. Wilfred Word as sapng :—“One 
thing which weighs with me against pessimism, and tells for a 
benevolent author of the universe, is, my enjoyment of scenery 
and of music. I do not sec how they can have helped in the 
struggle for existence. They arc gratuitous gifts.” 

What Faclxties have ueex Seuscted an’d Imi-boved? 

But though there has, apparently, been no cuntinuoiis advance 
in the high» intellectual and moral nature of man for want of 
any selective agency leading to such a result, this has not bc'en 
the cast? with that portion of his faculties which he possesses in 
omnmon with the lower animals. The family affections, and 
the sodal instincts, were essential to the safety of the clan or 
the tribe; courage and perseverance, cantionsness and decision, 
were valuable in hunting and in war; the inventive and construc¬ 
tive faculties were of value in the making of weapons and 
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nuuvB, clothing nod faensM, oriole foieoght, sod the. love of 
ftoimab, might ked to the eimider fonne of agricnltoral indnstix. 
These, however, conid hardly hav» arisen till after the thventhm 
^o£ weapons and of tools, as well as the discovery of the use of 
fire, and it is by no means ea^ to we how natnral wlection alon^, 
which can only {xodoee modifications in accordance with an 
ammal's needs, never beyond them, conid have led to that 
mental superiority which at once placed man so far abow att 
other animals, and have endowed him with such capacities for 
advancement as he actually poBsessed. 

CONCLCBIOKS AS TO TBB DBVELOPMIXT OV HCHAS CHABACTBB. 

From the sketch which has now been given of the actual 
powers of the human mind, and of tiie various influences which 
may conceivably have modified it, we have been led to some very 
startling conclusions. We see, first, that the general idea that 
our enormous advances in science and command over nature 
serve as demonstrations of our mental superiority to the men of 
earlier ages, is totally unfounded. The evidence of history and 
of the earliest monuments alike go to indicate that our intel- 
lectiuil and moral nature has not advanced in any perceptible 
degree. In the second place, we find that the supposed great 
mental inferiority of savages is equally unfounded. The more 
they ant sympathetically studied, the more they are found to 
resemble ourselves in their inherent intellectual powers. Even 
the so-long-despised Australians—almost the lowest in material 
progress—yet show by their'complex language, their elaborate 
social regulations, and often by an innate nobility of character, 
indications of a very similar inner nature to our oa*n. If they 
]x>85es8 fewer philosophers and moralists, they are also free from 
so large a proportion of unbalanced minds—idlotk and lunatics— 
as wc possess. On the other hand, w'e find in the higher Pacific 
types, men who, though savages as regards material progress, 
are yet generally admitted to be—physically, intellectually, and 
morally—our equals, if not our suporims. These wc are rapidly 
exterminating ihrongh the effect of our boasted civilisation ! 

Thirdly, we have no proof whatever that even the men of the 
stone age were mentally or morally inferior to ourselves. The 
case of the Pacific Islanders shows that simple arts and con- 
stmetions with the absence of written language affords no proof 
of inferiority; while the nndonbted absence of any selective power 
of "survival value" adequate to the evolution of the higher 
intelicctnal, lesthetie. and moral faculties—which we find so fully 
developed in Ancient India, Egypt, and Greece—indicates that 
the very earliest men of whose existence wc have any certain 
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^Om dlihier duncteriatic of man wbioh supporte this oondniioD 

is, aa already ahown, the extreme variabilitjr of hia whole mental 
and moral nature, a variabilify much greater than that preaent 
in hia body; and thia again indieatea that there haa been no 
aeleotiTe agen (7 adequate to limit ita range or guide H in any 
apeeial direction. 

CONCLUBIOKS AS TO TBI ESSXilTIAIi NaTCBB OF HGUAN 
Cbabactbb. 

The preceding conaiderationa lead ua to conclude that the 
higher mental or sfuritual nature of man ia not the mere animal 
nature advanced through survival of the fittest. All the greatest 
writers and thinkers on the subject now admit this. In the last 
chapter of my Dancinum I have shown that some of the 
bodily characteristics of man are similarly ines{4icable as the 
result of the same selective process. Darwin himself declared 
that the law of natural selection was, in his opinion, the greatest 
but not the exclusi%’e means of modification. 

To me it appears that, just as gravitation rules the whole 
material universe, so natural selection rules, and has ruled, the 
u'hole organic world. But in the countless modifications of 
matter, other quite distinct forces control or ant^onise gravi¬ 
tation. Molecular and chemical fdrees, within their sphere of 
action, are far more powerful, and entirely neutralise the effect 
of the more far-reaching agency. Electricity and other ethereal 
forces are still more powerful; and, as seen at work in cometary 
emanations, oppose and overcome the gra\'itativc force of the son. 

In like manner we see in the organic world a new and higher 
series of powers at work. First, in the life-force that renders 
possible the whole marvellous structure, growth, and products 
of the vegetable kingdom; next, in the higher life of conacious- 
nesB and purposive action, as manifested in the lower animals: 
and, lastly, in the still higher spiritual nature—a little lower 
than that of the angels—with a-hich man is endowed. 

There is no evidence whatever that any of the animal forms 
below man possess the germs of this higher nature, however in¬ 
telligent and teachable many of them undoubtedly are. Had 
they possessed it, some of tl^m would have given indieationa of 

it. Such very divene animals as the cat and the dog, the horse 
and the elephant, the monkey and the ehimpanaee, exhibit a 
neariy equal amount of animal intelligenee, but none of them 
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of mncb lower jet etiU eeientii! poweni« which 
mao, M soon m he became man, to devdf^^ laa^guage, to iitiEtet 
fire, to tools and wei^ons, to sow seeds, and to become 
shepherd and herdsman. 

Bat from the epoch when man first attained to his spedallj 
human powers, be not only at once assumed command over the 
earth and all its forms of life, bat commenced that development 
of latent faculties of which we find such striking evidences 
throughont history. The whole universe, in ail its myriad 
forms, in all its intricacies o! structure and motion, in all its 
marvellous beauty and inexhaustible utilities, in all its complex 
and mysterious laws and forces, became to him a vast school¬ 
room, furnishing the materials needed for the development of 
all his hitherto unused faculties and for the gradual elevation 
of his intellectual ai# moral nature. But the possibUities of 
such development must have lae-existed; the germs must have 
been fU'esent: every faculty must have been latent, or no amount 
of marvel and mystery could have called them forth. 

How this higher nature originated in man, we may never know; 
but all the evidence points in the direction of some spiritual 
influx analrgous to that which first initiated the organised life of 
the )>lant; then the consciousness and intelligence of the animal; 
and, lastly, reason, the sense of beauty, the love of justice, the 
passion for truth, the aspiration towards a higher life which 
everywhere, though in varying degrees, characterise the Human 
Race. 


Thb POSSIBUS lUraOVEMEXT OF Cbabacteb. 

Although, as we have seen, there has been no general advance 
of character during the whole period of which we can obtain 
any definite information, due to the absence of any great or 
constant selective agency, there is every reason to believe that 
it will he so improved in the not distant future. The heights 
to which it has attained in a few rare examples in all ages, taken 
in connection with the enormous range of variation it presents 
at the present time, show us that amide materials exist for 
raising its present average almost indefinitely. This can be 
effected by two distinct influences, which can and must always 
work together—education and selection by marriage. As yet 
we have no true and effective education. The very first 
cRwntial in the teacher—true love of, or any sympathy with, the 
children—is not made one of the eonfitioiu of entning that great 
profeaaion. Till this is made the primary qualification. (as it 
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by Bobeit Owes at hia acboola in Kew Lanurk) no xe^ 
imfiraveineBt in aooial and moral diaraoter can be effected. Mere 
inteUectnal iutraetion^whioh ia all now given—ia not a complete 
ed n ca t kai, i»jiaaay the kaat in^port a i i t half of it. 

"f ageiugr, adectioD; 

tlnap|j^^«il^^ opma into rgi^tioB only a greatly 
miliratoS aodal i^atem xendeca aQ om vranaan «eaiMnian% >ai^ 
aorApHy imfr to ehooae; vhile a rational and oomplate education 
will fame taught them the importance of their chmoe both to 
toemaelvea and to hnmuuty. Thia aobjeet I have treated in 
my Stndia (aee the chapter on "Human Selection*'). It will 
act through the agency of well-known facta and princiidea of 
human nature, leading to a continuous reduction of the lower 
typea in each aucoesaive generation, and it is the only mode yet 
suggested which will automatically and naturally effmt this. 

When we consider the enormous importance of such a cou- 
tinnoua improvement in the average character, and that our wide¬ 
spread and costly religious and educational agencies have, so 
far, made not the slightest advance towards it, we shall, ixsrbaps, 
realise, before it is too late, that wo have begun at the wrung 
end. Improvement of social conditions must precede improve¬ 
ment of character: and only when we have so reorganised 
society as to abolish the cruel and debasing struggle for existence 
and for wealth that now prevails, shall we be enabled to 
liberate those beneficent natural forces which alone am elevate 
character. 

The great lesson taught us by» this brief exposition of the 
phenomena of character in relation to the known laws of organic 
evolution is this: that our imperfect human nature, with its 
almost infinite possibilities of gtssl and evil, can only make a 
systematic advance through the thonnighly sym[»thctk! and 
ethical training of every child from infancy upwards, combined 
with that perfect freedom of choice in marriage whicli will only 
be possible when all are economically (squul, and no question of 
social rank or material advantage can have the slightest influence 
in determining that choice. 

When our workers, oiir thinkers, our legislators can be per¬ 
suaded to accept these fundamental truths, and make them the 
twin guiding stars of their aspirations and their efforts, the 
onward mar^ towards true civilisation will have b^un. and 
for the first time in the history of mankind, hia Character—his 
very Human Nature itself—will bo improved by the slow but 
certain action of a pure and beautiful fotm .of selection—a 
selection which will act, not through atruf^le and death, but 
through brotherhood and love. 
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I iHODU) like lit Of lesv«4eldag ^ nqr age eeety meetiag with 
ihm'i feUowi MI leave-taking) InrieSy to tell yon how., in my ju(- 
ception, men ahonld live that oar life may not be evil and hitter, 
aa to the majenity of men it now appears, but may be «l»t 
wishes and what we all wish, namely, the blesaed and glad thing 
it ought to be. 

Everything depends on how man understands his life. If one 
takes Life to be the iUe ghreh to me—John, Peter, or Mary—in 
my body, and believe that the whole aim of life consists in obtain¬ 
ing as much joy, pleasure, and happiness of all kinds as possible 
for this “ me "—John, Peter, or Mary—then for everyone life will 
always be unhappy and embittered. 

Life will be unhappy and embittered because all the things 
that one man desires to obtain for himself are also desired by 
every other man. And as each wishes to get fw himself as 
much as possible of what is desirable, and the desirable things 
are the same for all such people, it follows that there will never 
be enough to satisfy them all. And, therefore, if each lives im 
himself, they cannot avoid snatching from one miother, fighting, 
and being angry with one another, and so their life will be 
unhappy. Even if men sometunea get what they want, it never 
satisfies them, but they try to obtain more and more, fear to be 
deprived of what they have obtained, and envy those who have 
what they have not. 

So that the life of men who consider that the life of each one 
of them is in his own body, can only be unhai^y. And so it » 
now for all such people. But life should not he unhappy. Life 
is given us as a blessing, and such wc all understand life to be. 
But for life to be a blessing, men must understand that our mi 
life is by no means in our body, but in that spirit which lives in 
our body; and that our weUkrcoonsirts not in pleasing the body and 
doing wlat it wants, but in doing what the sfurit—which is one 
and the same in ua and in all men—desires. And what that apirit 
deaires is welfare for itself: the spirit. And as that sinrit is the 

(1) Thb srtlclc, icprcMatiag m it viHosIlr doM ss sppesl te all, origiastH 
ia Tolitog'*i dHits te addmi e few psttiag weeds st the clew ef a iwiee ef 
■aeetiagt ef. lowl pMsaati held et the boue of a trinid of Us ia the aai(li- 
hobtho^ ef Yasa^ra PolUm doriag the matawr el IB07.. Htaee the iatinste 
sad diraet charaeter of this penonal appeal.—V.T. 
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aanw in all man, it foUowa that it deaues the welfare at all men. 
To deaire the welbtie of all ia to love .men. Ai^ to love men 
ia a thing no one and nothing can hinder; and the more a man 
lovea, the more hia life gaina in freedom and in joy. 

^Thia ahowa that however much he may try,man ia never able to 
satiafy hia body, becauae what that body wuata cannot alwaya be 
obtained; or if it be obtainable, it entaiia atrife with others. It 
is, however, always possible to satisfy man’s soul, for the soul only 
needs Love, and to love, one need not strive with anyone. Not 
only need one not atrivo with others, on the contrary, the more 
one loves the more one is united with other people. So that 
nothing can hinder Love; and the more any man lovea, the more 
not only does he become ha{^ and joyous, but the more happy 
and joyous does he make other people. 

So that, dear brothers, is what I wish to say to you at leave- 
taking. It is what all the saints and sages, including Jesus, and 
all the wise men of the world, have said : namely, that our life 
is miserable because we make it so, and that the Power which 
sent us into life, and which we call God, did not send us here 
that we might be tormented, but that we might have the very 
blessedness we desire; and that we fail to get that predestined 
blessedness only when we misunderstand life and fail to do what 
we ought. 

We complain of life and say it is badly arranged, and do not 
consider that it is not our life that is badly arrangt*d, but it is we 
that act amiss. This is as though a drunkard were to complain 
that he got drunk becauae there* were so many bci^r-houses 
and gin-palaces; whereas the truth is. that there are so many 
beer-houses and gin-palaces simply because there are so many 
drunkards like him. 

Life is given to men as a blessing if they would but use it as 
they should. If only people lived not by hatred of one another, 
but by Love—life would be an unct^asing blessing for ail. 

Now on all hands it is constantly said that our life is evil and 
unfortunate because it is ill-arrang^; and that if we but changed 
the bad arrangement for a good one. our life would be good. 

Dear brothers, do not believe it I Do not believe that your life 
can be made good or bad by this nr that arrangement. I will not 
dwell on the fact that all those w*ho are busy planning a better 
life disagree among themselves, and quarrel among themselves; 
some proposing one amngement. considering it to be the best; 
others saying that that arrangement is the very worst, and that 
the only good one is the one thqr offer; while a third group reject 
this proposal also, and offer their own as the best, and so on. But 
evm if there he a best kind of organisation, and even if we agree 
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that the beet organisation has beoi found, bow am w« to get 
people to live aooording to that oigoniaatton, and how is it to be 
maintained, when peoide aie acenrtomed to Uve badly, and pmte 

do so? For now we are aocnatomed and jnefer to live badfy, 
and whatever we undertake we spoil; but me mj we shall begint 
to live well when things ham bm v^l ordered. But how can 
the order be good, when the people are bad? 

So that even if there be some very beat organisation of life, 
yet to obtain it peo|de would have to become better. But you 
promise a good life when, in addition to your present evil life, 
yon have striven against people and coerced them, and even killed 
them in order to introduce that good order. That is saying yon 
promise a good life when you yourselves have become worse than 
you now are. 

l>o not believe this; do not believe it, dear brothers! There is 
but one way in which life can become good, namely, by men 
tbomwdves becoming better. And when men are better, life will 
arrange itself in the way proper for good people. 

There has long existed among men an illusion to the effect that 
by good regulations a good life may be arranged for bad people 
(which is like making good bread out of bad wheat), and this 
illusion has done much harm, and still does barm. Formerly this 
illusion was only propagated by the governing classre. They 
tried (or at least said they tried) and still try by means of vmrious 
kinds of coercion—taking property, iminisoning, and executing— 
to make a peaceful and good society out of evil people. But now 
the Bevolutionarics try to do*the same, and call upon you to 
share in their attempt. 

Dear brothers, do not succumb to this illusion. Let the rulers. 
Tsars. Ministers, policemen and officials do their evil deeds; but 
you, who have kept clean from it hitherto, try to remain clean. 
And in just the same way, try to be clean from participation in 
those deeds of violence to which the Revolutionaries invite you. 
Your salvation, and that of all men, lies not at all in the sinful, 
coercive ordering of life, hut in the ordering of your soul. Only 
by that—by ordering his soul—can each man obtain both for him* 
self and for othera the greatest blessing and the best organisation 
of life that men can desire. True blessedness, such as eadi 
human heart seeks, will be granted us not in some future wganiaa- 
tkm of life, maintained by violence, but now, to all of us, every* 
where, at every moment of life and even of death; and it k 
obtained by Love. 

That blessedness has been given to us from the beginning; but 
men neither understood nor accepted it. Now, however, a time 
baa come when we can no longer refuse it; because, in tiie first 
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place, the dieorder aud Buffering of onr life are becoming nncndur> 
ably painful; and, secondly, the teaching of Jrsus, becoming 
more and more revealed to us, has now become so dear that for 
our salvation'B sake it is no longer possible for us to avoid acknow*> 
lodging it and accepting it. Our salvation now lu-s in this one 
thing t in acknowledging that our true Life is not in our bodies 
but in that spirit of God which dwells in us; and that therefore all 
eftmts wbidi formeriy we devoted to the improvement of 
onr'tejHy life, in^hvidnal’ and eodat, we can and should devote 
titliio one tdung reallyneoeasaiy and important for naan, namely, 
(to the education and eonfirmation in hmuelf by each man of Loro 
->Iiove not mly of those who love us, hot as Christ ssid, of all 
men, and especially of those who are alien to us and hate ua. 

Our present life is so far from this, that at the fint moment 
such a transference of all onr efforts from cares for worldly 
affairs to the single, invisible, and unaocustomed affair of Love 
for all men, seems impossible. 

But it only seems so. Love of all men, even of those who 
hate us. is much more natural to the soul of man than strife 
with our neighbours and hatred of tlicm. Not only is a change 
in our understanding of the meaning of life in our day not 
impossible, on the contnnr. what is impo.>isible is to continue 
the embittered life we now lead, all struggling against all. Not 
only is this change not impossible, but it alone can save men irnni 
the miseries they suffer; and therefore this change must inevitably 
come about sooner or later. 

I>ear brnthtirs. WTiy, and for ^that end, do you tonneiit your¬ 
selves? Only recollect that the Kreat«?st blessedness is offered 
yon, and accept it. It all rt'sts with you yourselves. It is so easy, 
so simple, and so joyful 1 

But perhaps people who suffer and are poor and opiu’essed nil! 
say : ** Yes, it may all be very well for the rich and powerful. It 
is easy for the rich and powerful to love their enemies, when 
they have those eiwraies in their power; but it is hard for us, who 
suffer and are oppressed.*’ But this in not tnic. Dear brothers, 
it is equally necessary for the ruling rich and the oppressed poor to 
change their understanding of life; and it is easier for the jioor 
than for the rich. Without altering their position, the poor and 
oppressed need only abstain from deeds contrary to Love, and 
not participate in such def’ds ; deeds, that is, such as the violence 
of the police, the gnards, and the army—and all this organisation 
opposed to Ixivc would collapse of itself. It is much more 
diflBcult for the rulers to accept and fulfil the teaching of Ijovc. 
To fulfil that teaching, they would have to reject the snares 
that enthral them: the snares of power and riches; anff 
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tbu is harder. The poor and oppressed have only to refrain from 
engaging in new forms of violence, and especially from taking 
j>ut in the old forms. 

.• As man develops so does homaiuty develop. The consdousneas 
of Love has grown and still grows in it, and has so grown in ou# 
Jay that we cannot help seeing that it most save us and become 
the basis of onr life. F<w what is now going on ore but the last 
dying shudders of a life that was violent, evil, and lovaileos. 

Even now it cannot but be plain that aU. tiMitt aS. 

thta hatred, dl tibese ooeieive anangtanmits, 
of the Pow«n and fiovemmant -vaewat pedijpl»-~is a 
meaningless deception, leading only to ever-inoeasing cdainities. 
And it eaniiot but be clear that the sole, the simplest, and the 
cosiest salvation from ail this, lies in admitting the ba^ source 
of the Life of all men to be Love : that source which inevitably, 
without any effort, replaces the greatest evil by the greatest 
blc's-sedness. 

There is a tradition that the .\po8tlc John, having reached 
cxtri'me old age. was completely absorbed in one feeling which 
he siways ex|»vssed in the same word, saying : " Children, love 
<ine another.” This was the expression of one man's old age, 
that is to say it was the expression of life that bad reached a 
citrtain stage. And jnst so, on reaching a certain stage, should 
the life of humanity express itself. 

It is so simple, so clear. You live; that is, are born, grow, 
mature, grow old, and then you die. Is it |x>88iblc that the aim 
of your life can l>c in yourself?. Certainly not. How then? man 
asks liiinairlf.^ What then am /? And the only answer is: 1 
am something that loros: at first it seems, something loving only 
itself; but one mstd only live a little and think a little to see 
that to love the stJf which fiassos through life and dies, is hnpos* 
sible and |nir]x>!kless. 1 fret that I ought to lore, and I lore 
myself. But. loving myself, I cannot but feel that the object of 
my love is unworthy of it: yet not to love is impossible for me. 
In ljo%-e is Life. What is to happen? To love others: one's 
neighlxnirs. friends, and those who love us? At first it seems 
that this will satisfy the demands of Love; but all. these peofdc 
are in the first piac«; impt'rfect. and, secondly, they cbonge, and. 
above all, they die. What is one to love? The only answer is: 
Love all, love tht> wninv of Love, love Lore, lore God. Leve>VM>t 
for tlie sake of the loved one. nor for oneself, hot for Xiove's siJce. 
It is only necessaty to understand this, and at once all the evil 
of human life disappears, and its meaning becomes dear and 
joyful. 

" Yes," people say, '* that would be well. What could be 
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better? It woold be well to love and live for Love, it all would 
live so. But how can I live for Love, and give iny all to otbcrs, 
while others, live for themselves, for their bodiLW? What will 
become of me, and not of me alone, but of my family, and «f 
(.those I love and cannot help loving? Love has long been tnlkt^d 
about, but no one follows this ^vice. and it is iiii|ii>8Hible to 
follow it. To yield one's life to Love would only then ^ possible, 
if all men suddenly, by some miracle, changed their worldly, 
bodily life for a spiritual, divine life. But the miracle does not 
ooonr, and therefore it is all unpractical talk.” So say those 
who. soothe dwmselves in tiieir false, accustomed ways of 
Ufe. l%ey say ttiia, but in the depth of their souls they know 
thuy are wrong. They know these reflections to be antrue. They 
are untm because only for the advantage cfi am worldly, bodily 
life is it necesaaiy that people should all suddenly change tiieir 
life; but not for the sjuritual life : the Love of Ood and man. 

Love gives blessedness to man not by its consequences: the 
lx>ve itself gives blessedness quite indeiiendently of how other 
people act, and, in general, of all that takes place in the out¬ 
side world. Love gives blessedness, in that man, when loving, 
unites with God, and not only desires nothing for himself, but 
wishes to give all he has, and his life itself, for others; and in sur¬ 
render of himself to God, he finds his welfare. .\nd therefore all 
that others do. and all that go<‘s on in the world, can have no 
influence on his conduct. To love, means to yield oneself to 
God, and to do what God wishes; and God is Jjove ; that is to say. 
He wishes the welfare of ail. and therefore cannot wish man to 
perish, fulfilling His law. 

The loving man alone does not perish among the non-loving. 
Or if he perishes among men, as Christ perished on the cross, then 
his death is joyful to himself and important for others; nut 
despairing and insignificant, as is the death of worldly pctiple. 

^ the excuse that I do not yield myself to Txive berause not 
everyone does the same, and I should be left alone, is both in- 
corr^ and bad. It ia as though a man who ought to work to 
feed himself and his children, were not to begin because others 
were not working. 

Yes, dear brothers! Let us devote our lives to strengthening 
Love in ourselves, and let us allow the world to go as it will; 
that ia, as is ordained from above. Ijct ns act so, and believe 
me we shall then receive the greatest blessedness for ourselves, 
and do all the good to others it is possible for ns to acoom{diah. 

It is so simple, so easy, and so joyful! Only love everyone; 
love n(rt only those who are affectionate, but love all, espeeially 
those who hate, as Christ taught—-and life becomes an increasing 
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joy, and all tbo queations wbicb erring men so vainly sedc to 
solve by violence, will not only solve tbemselves, bnt will cease 
to exist. 

.• “ Wc know that wc have passed out of death into Life, because 
we love the brethren. He that lovetb not abidetb in deat)|. 
Whosoever hateth his brother ia a murderer; and ye know Uiat 
no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.” 

One word more, dear brothers. One cannot know whether 
anything is good or bad, unless one testa it in life. If a fanner 
is told that it is good to sow rye in rows, or a beekeeper that it is 
good to use frame>hives, a reasonable farmer or bed r eg wr will 
experiment to find ont whether wli^he has been toid iB'Ine* and 
he will foQow or not foBow the advice, ooooiding to.tha dttna 
to which his experiment sucoeeds. 

So it is with the whole business of Ufe. To know surriy in 
how far the doctrine of Love is apidicable—try it! 

Test it. Besolve fw a certain period to follow the doctrine of 
Love in all things; to live so as in all things to remember first 
of all, with every man—thief, drunkard, rough officer, or de¬ 
pendent—not to swerve from Love; that is to say, in the busi¬ 
ness you have with him, to remember his need rather than your 
own. And having so lived for the appointed term, ask yourself: 
was it hard for you, and have you injured or bettered your Ufe? 
And in b>.-cord with the result of your test, decide whether it is 
true that the practice of Love gives welfare in life, or whethar 
that is so only in words. Test this: try, instead of returning the 
offender evil for evil, instead of condemning behind his back a mui 
who lives badly, and so on—instead of all this, try to respond 
to evil with go^. and say no evil of any man. Ti^t not even 
a cow or a dog harshly, but treat them kindly and affectionately, 
and live in this way for a day, or two, or more, as an experiment, 
and compare the state of your soul with what it was before. 
Make the experiment, and you will see how, instead of a surly, 
angry, and depressed condition, you will be bright, merry, and 
joyoiiB. Lira thus for a second and a third week, and you will 
see how your spiritual gladness will ever grow and grow, and not 
only will your work not fall into disorder, it will but prosper 
more and more. 

Only try this, dear brothen, and you will see that the doctrine 
of Love is not a matter of mere words, but is a reality—the 
nearest, most intelligible and necessary reality. 

Lbo Tolstot. 

(Translated by Aylmer Maude, and publuiked 
by arrangement with V. Tehertkog, 
Editor " Free Age Press,” ChtitUtkunk. 
Hants. No rights reserved.] 



0 A CHALLENGE TO SOCIALISM. 

The Editor of this Hbvibw haTing courteously opened its pages 
to a discussion of Socialism between Mr. Bobert Blatchford, of 
the Chrion, and myself, 1 propose in this article, as the space 
allowed us is severely limited, to touch only on those underlying 
doctrines of the qrstem on which all the street-corner orators of 
the party are practically agreed, as it is on the oinnions of these 
men, owing to the mass of votes they control, that Socialism as 
a working scheme for the organic roconstruction of society, if it 
ever come at all. will have to be built. As for the " intellectuals " 
of the party in Parliament and in the Fabian Society, on the other 
hand—men like Mr. Ramsay McDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. 
Wells, and Mr. Bernard Shaw—I have myself so much in com¬ 
mon with them (as indeed with Mr. Blatchford for that matter), 
that my criticism of them will be confined to a mmrh narrower 
belt of doctrine, though one even more ini)M>rtaiit, namely their 
scheme of norganisation itself; but this, for want of space, will 
have to be postponed to a future occasion. 

In Mr. Robert Blatchford. howev<*r, who has lat-n liaileil by 
one writer as the " Rousseau of S<icialism," and by amdber os 
“ the most influential force in socialistic literatun'." 1 am glad to 
recognise an opponent of the highust honourandsincerity, and one. 
too, whose views and expositions have commended themstdves to 
the great masses of the {Kirty, more, |)erha|>s, than those of any 
other single writer. If, then, in this friendly passage of arms I 
am obliged, in order to bring nut my points mon* clearly, to repre¬ 
sent my opponent’s imsitinns as moves in a somewhat slipiiery 
game, it is on the distinct understanding that no unworthy moral 
implication is anywhen^ involvedany more, indeed, than in all 
sincere party controversy, where the rival leaders if they hav<' 
managed to deceive their followers, have only done so after first 
having deceived themselves. 

Without further preliminary, then, I shall, to economise space, 
plunge at once into the heart of my subject, and let my story tell 
itself as it goes along; the upshot of my demonstration iteing to 
prove that until the intellectnal world baa entirely lost ita centre 
of gravity, floeialism, except by a physical-force revolution cannot, 
and will not, come. 

Now the fwopoBala of the Socialists are so well known that they 
need only detain ua for a moment. They may be formulated as 
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foUowaKxattj, tbe tekiog owkgr tk»fltBto'Of ^wlnle of Hw 
inofammeiita of Prodoetion, ot DutrilmticHi, uidttf Excbaage, to be 
worked in tiieintmfrts of the greet mue^ the people; ■e e widly , 
the oontention that in the nonnri ooiine dl Social ETohition the 
time ia now ripe for this to be inai^iiiieted. and for the prorrn 
of aocial noonatmction founded on it to beghi t ood, lastly, that 
thia reoiganisetion ianot only to be sanetioned, but to be initiated, 
directed, and controlled, by the Working Clasees or by those of 
their leaders in whom they may choose to repose confidence. 

On these positions there is a practicsl unanim^ of opinion 
among all classes of Sociali8ts;but asto theamount of oon^wnsS' 
tion to bo paid to the owners for their expropriation by the State, 
this will differ according to ^ wing of the Socialist camp to 
which they happen to belong. The street-corner men, with their 
vast army of followers, would give the owners but a ^rt shrift, 
with scant compensation or none; the Parliamentary cohort would 
be soiiicwhut mon^ liberal, perhaps oven indu^fent; while the In¬ 
tellectuals of the Fabian right wing would make their torms with 
the dispossessed landlords and capitalists so easy, and their id>- 
surptiou by the State so gradual, that in a cause at once so noble, 
patriotic, and honourable, nobletse oblige itself would almost 
snfiicu to secure their acquiescence, and make them doff their 
hilts to it all, in token of their courtesy and goodwill I But how¬ 
ever much the different wings of the party may differ on this 
matter of compensation, whether on the ground of primsple, of 
oxiwdiency, or of common social decency, all are agreed in the 
three points I have mentioned above. But these are so complete 
a turning upside down of all tho recognised processes of human 
evolution up to the present hour (except as episodes in tinwa of 
revolution), are so clearly a case of the tail wagging the dog 
instead of the dog its tail, that what I have to do here is to show 
whore these curious conce{)tions came from, what the intellectual 
illusions are which have given colour to them, and made 
seem {dausible, and what the reasons are which have made it 
a|^3car that the time is ripe for their inauguration and advent. 

For all practical purposes, then, we may say that these funda¬ 
mental conceptions of Socialism arose and gained currency 
through the peculiar Political Economy of Karl Marx. He had 
observed that Modern Machine Productioa, unlike the hand pro¬ 
duction of tlm proceding centuries, yielded a large surplus oiwr 
and above what was necessary for a decent subsistence; and that 
this surplus, ever mounting up higher and highmr, was bmng 
drained off and diverted into the pockets of a small bo^ of men— 
the Capitaliats—who had had the good fortune, wMle playing the 
game of wealth according to the constitation and laws of the 

von. uxxin. s.s. d 
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oonntiy, togetholdof tiMMmMhiiieB. And as the qaesticn vritti 
Marx was one, not so much of ordinary legal juatioe as of strict 
eoonomie juatioe in the division of the surplus—whereby eadi man 
should get the fruits of his labour, neithw more nor leas—it bet- 
(■came necessary as a preliminary for him to inquire as to {Nredtely 
what men or body of men it was to whom tto surplus was due, 
and witirout whose special exertuns it could not have come into 
being at all. Now Marx himself quite recognised that the Work¬ 
ing Men without machines or rude implements of some kind, 
must, metaphorically speaking, “eat their heads off” from day 
to day, with os little hope or chance of aocumulating any surplus 
for themselves as the swarming millions of Hindoo peasants. He 
saw, in fact, that it was to the machines, and to them alone, that 
the sur[dus was due; or, in other words, to those powers of Nature 
which were embodied in the machines, and which, when yoked 
to human labour, added, after all deductions for their uiikeep, a 
hundredfold power at every moment of time to that labour. And 
he saw further that these machines, without which the powers of 
Nature could not be enchained, were the result of the toils of a 
small class of men whose united brains had produced them— 
namely, the Scientists of various orders engaged in discovering 
the laws of Nature which regulated the operations of the steam 
power, the electricity, the cheiniiral or other proiresws involved 
in the machines; the Inventors, who devised the mechanical con¬ 
structions necessary to bring them into concerted action and use; 
the men of organising capacity who brought the machines together 
into factories and workshops, ip combinations involving the 
greatest output with a minimum of waste: and the men of fiiinn- 
cial or business ability whose schemes brought the pnaluct to 
market in the cheapest and most effective way. If, then^forc, his 
cue was to insist on strict ideal economic justua;, instead of the 
ordinary maimed and imperfect justice of the existing laws of the 
State, it was to these men that the siirfdiis really belonged, as 
being directly the result of their laixmr, and not to the ordinary 
working men at all. As for the division of this suridus, again, 
among the various orders of this small body of men of brains, we 
have it on the published authority of Mr. Carnegie that in his 
judgment (and it was right honest of him to admit as much) the 
lion’s share ought to go, on line's of strict economic justice, to 
the Scientists, Inventors, and Discoverers of the ffrst rank en¬ 
gaged ; and only a much lesser amount to the great Organisi^rs 
and Capitalists like himstdf, or to the great Finanemrs; inasmuch 
aa without the Scientist, the Inventor, and the Discoverer of new 
processes .the labours of the Oiganiscrs. Capitalists, and Finanders, 
would be as barren of surplus as those 'of the whole united body 
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ot ordiiiuy Worldiig Men. Bat Man saw aa well that by the 
abating lawB of the State, on winch the game of wealth waa being 
{doyed, the money oafat^ta (Mr. (3arnegie*B lower grade men) 
jvho had managed to get hdd of the madunea, heM the wh4>-hand 
not only over the Working Men, but over the Scientuta, Inm 
ventora, and the non-capitaliat aection of the Organiaera aa wellr 
and that, from their coign of vantage, they could, under the sgia 
of certain irquaticea in the eziating lawa, Bqneeze,_and in the end 
(aa we aee in America on the li^e acde) akin ihem all alike; 
even Ediaon admitting that had he not atarted ca^taliat on hie 
own account, hie inventiona would have left him aa pom aa before. 
Now it waa thia yawning gap between the ordinary code of aodal 
juatice aa embodied in the ezirting lawa, and the atrict ideal 
economic code which Marz junfcased—whereby each man waa to 
be fully compenaatcd for hia labour, neither more nor lees—that 
gave ^s aatute Economist hia opening; and, like a skilled 
attorney, he seized on it at once aa just what he wanted in order 
to {day his cards in the interests of his clients, the great body of 
Working Men. And the scries of intellectual manoeuvrm and 
illusions by which he sought to accomplish his end were, it must 
be confes^, as bold and ingenious as they were successful. 
Observing, on the one hand, that by the ezisting laws of property 
the small company of really great men who in their various ways 
were the originators, and, in the true sense, masters of the sniplus, 
had been despoiled of their birthright; and, on .the other, that 
thu fraud and injustice, having come down to them from long 
past ages, had become so consecrated by tradition and custom as a 
thing of course, that it was scarcely even felt hy its victims to 
be an injustice at all; and further, being alert enough to see that 
it was neither to the interest of the Capitalist masters, nor of the 
miscellaneous millions of their workers, to raise the point, but 
rather to keep it dark; finding, I say, that this conspiracy of 
silence, tike a guilty secret, was covert by a seal which neiUier 
the Capitalists nor the Workmen dare break, on pain of cutting off 
their own claim to the inheritance; and knowing, besides, that he 
could prove that the surplus, to whomsoever it was due, was not 
due to the mere Capitalists, as such, who had managed to get hold 
of it as their private property .'—seeing all this. Mux boldly 
stopped forward and with every appearance of sincerity announced 
that it was to the Workers alone that the whole of this surplus was 
due I The whole ot the auridus—and to the worken alone I Well, 
here was indeed curious doctrine for the world to hear for the 
first time; but nothing daunted, he proceeded to make it good, by 
playing off on hia followers a series of intellectual illaakma, Ml of 
whidi he admneed with an ingenuity and dezterify which proved 
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UiAt if he was not • mlly giekt thinker, he wu kt lesst an esoeed* 
ingly wide-awake and shifty one. 

The first of these illusions, Marx took from the existing Political 
Economy of hk time—thatold Economy of Adam Smith, Btearda, 
fsnd Mill, winch was then accepted by all as the true gospel, but 
which we hare now the high authority of Prafessor Ashley (in 
his inaugural address as President of the Economic Section of the 
British Association} for raying is regarded by all competent special¬ 
ists of the science os at last quite ** dead.” In this old Economy, 
it was written down by Adam Smith that Iiabour was the source 
of all value, and of all surplus. This dictum Mara snatched at, 
and urged it on his followers as authority for bis contention that 
to them, in strict economic justice, the whole surplus belonged— 
snd to them alone. Bicardo. again, had shouii that owing to the 
pressure of population on the means of subsistence, the wages of 
the workmen could, by what he called an "iron law,” never rise 
above tbe level of a bare subsistence. Putting these two doctrines 
of what is now an old and dead system of Political Economy 
together—ridiculous fallacies both, ns the logic of events has since 
demonstrated—Marx had no liifliculty in jx^rsuadiiig his followers 
that although they were the real authors of all the wealth of the 
world, they were condemned by an ” iron law ” fn»m which there 
was no escape, to for ever exist on the hungry margin of a bare 
subsistence; while their masUTs, the Capitalists, who n.-aia'd 
where they had not sown, appropriated the surplus, and on it 
lived their lives of luxury and t*'f-i--:;.‘ei i .-1 He carefully 
abstained from Udiing them tha^ it was the surplus product of 
the machines which the Caintalists had eX{wr*priated~which would 
have btfcn true—but told thorn instead that the surplus was their 
product, which was false. But lest there should rcunain any 
lingering doubts in their minds that they, the Working Men 
fincredible as it might appear) were really the anthers of all the 
wealth of the world, and that they therefore should itossess it all, 
Marx undertook to demonstrete it to them inde|x>iidently on his 
own account, in his celebrated work on “ Oipitnl.” He |>ro|joeiHl, 
in a word, to show th<;m in this book the trick by which those 
who had ” made ” all the wealth of the world, the Working Men, 
hod been and were being kept out of it by the Capitalists; and, 
further, to prove that this could only be done by certain deep 
economic laws of Political Economy, of which be alone held the 
key, TCow I wish to protest bore that there is no economic law 
involved in the matter at all. It is purely a question of the 
posscssioii of economic power, and the playing of it, like a hand 
of cards, according to the rules of the game of wraith, as embo¬ 
died in the ordinary laws of the State. There is no mysieiy in it; 
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w obtcure and noondite noonomic laws known on^ to the 
initiates and experts; it is the merest platitude and truism; an 
much so, indeed, that I will ventore to say that if the l^iades 
Unionists could only gather in all the woricmen within a single 
fold to-morrow, and get them to hold solidly together, tfa^ 
could, in their turn, unless the rules of the game were altered, 
squeeze the Capitalists until they were bled white, so far as any 
economic law, other than that of simple legal power, was con- 
corned. The Caiutalists own the machines—which, as we have 
seen, really do the work and are the causes of the surplus—pre¬ 
cisely as the landowners own the land, whose natural fertility 
again is the cause of the surplus from which they derive their 
rents. Thc>y have either purchased these machines or invented 
them thcmselws. just as the landlords have either purchased their 
lands or inherited them from those who won them by conquest. 
The lanAords, as is still common in many parts of Europe, dear 
the land, drain it. and build the necessary bams and outhouses; 
precisely as the Capitalists pay for the making of the machines, 
tlu' keeping of them in repair, and the building of the necessary 
workshops. If the peasants work all day long, and the land is ao 
fertile that by delving and weeding it for, aay, six hours, the 
peasant produces his own subsistence, the landlord can make his 
rent out of the other six, and so gooB on with the cultivation; if 
it is so }sior that by working all day long the peasants can only 
earn the barest living for themselves, with nothing over for the 
landlonl's rent, he abandons it, or keeps it on, out of motives of 
philanthropy, for their sake. 4$o, too, if the Cuintalist has got 
hold of machines so efficient that he can see his way at existing 
market {o-ices to put their prodnet on the maricct with a profit 
(owing to the fact that in the twelve hours' attendance on the 
niaduncB. for which he pays wages, the {undiict of six hours, aay, 
covers all esponses, and the aurplus he gets for himself), he goes 
on with the businoss: bnt if the whole twelve hours’ attendance 
will only pay his expenses and leave nothing for himself, be 
closes his works—that is all. There is, I repeat, no mystery 
in it; for where did Marx really imagine the Capitalist could get 
his iwofits from, if n(^ out of the men? The machines do the 
work, it is true, bnt they are not mode of gold, bits of which be 
can scrape aS for his living, as men in the old days did by 
" sweating " sovereigns. They most be set going and otherwise 
attended to, and their products taken from thm as tiiey onerge; 
but as mm only can do this, and not horses, or dogs, or ^ws, 
bow, I ask, can the Capitalist make his living, if he is to oontinne 
in bnsiness, nnless he gets it out the men? And that means, 
oot that the men do the work, while the Ciqutalists dodc tiiem of 
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part of their pay, but that the nuehinet do the «<»:]£, and that 
^th Capitali^ and men are partners vho must settle between 
them their respectire divisions of the spoil. If they quarrel anx 
the division—having as a preliminary paid tiie inventor first foil’ 
fihat amonnt of the piodtme which they have made out of his 
machine ; over and above what they oonld together have i»oduced 
without it—they can settle the question of which of them exploits 
the other, by considering how they would respectively fare if 
obliged to work without the help of the machines. The inventor, 
unless, like Edison, he does the work himself, require the aid 
of the organiser, wto in consequence can, by reason of bis bruns, 
command, like a barrister or physician, his own terms; but where 
would the poor artisans bo in their millions if, deprived of the 
invention, they had to do their work on their old hand looms, or 
with their old gin-horses or windmills? Why, instead of arguing 
with their employers on the hardships of their lot in having to 
work a few hours extra in order that he too should, like them¬ 
selves. make his living, half of the present existing population 
would have to work the whole twenty-four hours round for the 
privilege of existing at all: and the rest would die of starvation. 
That, to put it bluntly, is what the whole thing w-ould amount 
to, if you will insist, as Marx doc’s, on a strict economic justice. 
It is a simple statement of fact. The whole matter is one of 
brute economic power of one man over others or another, such ns 
is seen every day and in every walk of life: and there is no 
economic law, rvoperly so-called, in it nt all. But Marx does not 
put it so; and^what I charge bint with is that he misrepresented 
the plain facts (sincerely, no doubt), as I have given them, in 
the interests of his clients. W'hat he did in his work on Capital 
was this, and it may lie put in a nutshell; indeed, the reader will 
already have anticipated it for himself without any prompting. 
He cunningly substituted everj'where the work of the artisane 
and labourers attending on the machines, tor the work of the 
machines themselves, as if the two were identical: on the ground. 
I ]H-csume, that as the machines are but dead wood and iron, and 
cannot themselves be paid in any way for what they do, and the 
inventor is not found standing beside them all day long, drafting 
off his share into his own private warehouse, the workmen who 
attend them can step into his place and claim the united product 
as their own—as if, like Coriolanns, thi^ " alone did it." And to 
cover up this subtle prtn'crsion, and divert the eyes of bis followers 
from it, he everywhere throughout the book speaks of the mere 
building of the machines by the artisan as if it were the same 
thing as the ineenting of the machine itself by the inventor; and 
80 leads them to believe that the mechanical product of the artisan, 
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namely the machine, waa the aame thing as the prodnet ai the 
mcelitfie itaeU 1 It was as absurd as if the peasants ahonld aigue 
that the cause of the crop lay in the mere mechanical woric of 
ditching and delving, rather than in the fertility of the soil; or as 
if the materialists should insist that the actual food which ha^i 
kept Shakespeare alive, was the cause of the plays; or the {aintm- 
who set them up, of their vdne. And with this hocus-pocus by 
which he had deceived himself, played off on his followers all 
through the book—which he everywhere lays out in chapters hav¬ 
ing every appearance of logical continuity and scientific form, and 
expressed, too, in the most solemn economic phraseology—it is no 
wonder, I say, that he deceived his millions of half-baked econ¬ 
omists from the workshop and the mine in (rermany, England, 
and France who still wear the old cast-off clothes of Adam Smith, 
Mill, and Ricardo (which even an academic like Professor 
Ashley admits must now be thrown into the dustbin), in sincerely 
lH>licving that they, the Workers, are the real makers and authors 
i>nth of the machines themselves, and of their surplus products 
of which the Capitalists have robbed them. But it is atrange that 
this pure perversion of the actual facts, based sim{dy on the 
existing distribution of industrial poicer and not on economie law 
at all, should have gone so far as to throw one of the leaders of 
the Socialist movement in England into such a state of ecstaqr 
and admiration, as to make him cxultingly declare in the columns 
of his papiT, that Marx was the ‘'Aristotle of Political Economy.” 

Now* all this was from the purely eeanoniw side: but I have a 
more serious indictment to makg against Marx from the moral side, 
in that by the intellectiul sleight-of-hand which I have endeavoured 
to expose, he lias perverted the highly moral, and indeed ideal. 
«>conomic code which he and his followers profess, and substi¬ 
tuted for it one of the worst injustices of the moral code of his 
opimnents. This was done by the trick of what I shall call for 
the nonce " the dead invention,”—and a single illustration will 
be ample to make clear my meaning. A scientific man, or in¬ 
ventor. alone or in co-operation, has jwoduced, let ns say, a suc¬ 
cessful invention or new process, like the steam engine, the power 
loom, or a chemical dyt\ and after enjoying a royalty on itfm* some 
fourtfHsn years or so. it reverts by decree of existing law to the 
public, and he. the inventor or discoverer, becomes thoeafter 
economically dead: so much so indeed, that any machinist or 
workman who can pay for the materials of which the engine or 
loom is composed, may make one and set it up in his back garden 
or shed, and as he contemplates with pride the excess of its products 
in a week over what he himself could ever have produced without 
it in a lifetime, can complacently look the world in the face and 
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asy: “ Soe what I by my own indnatey and nnaided exotiona 
have done;” and really imagines, poor aoul, that liecaose he has 
no longer to pay the inventor a royidty for ita use, he is in atrict 
jnatice as much entitled to the whole prodnoe of his maohimi or 
fproceaa as it he had invented or diaoovared it bunself! And -yet 
had this apostle of pure economic jnstice. Marx, who wns going 
to have no economic injustice in hit Commonwealth, paust^d tor 
a moment before he attempted to pass this <^riouB (»in oft on 
Ilia followera aa genuine, and told them that as the question was 
one of atrict economic justice (and not of the ordinary so-called 
justice of the existing laws, which according to him were a rank 
injuatioe), tiie Scientist, Inventor, and Discoverer had as much 
to the ampins of product which come from their braina, and 
for as loagn-tima, s.a., in perpetuity,aa the landlords had to tiieir 
iaiidB, «r the wmimen to their toolshad be tidd them this, and 
ttaa burned round on tiie engine or loom maker, and asked him 
what part of tiiat produce (over and above what he could have 
faimseit made withont H) he should now expect to get from it, he 
wonld have opened the eyea of his deluded followers to the fact 
that bnt for the absence of the royalty which had been atoien in 
its perpetnity from the inventor by the power, rather than by the 
economic purffee, of the State, he (the workman) who bad just 
been boasting (d the wealth which he had made, wonld find him¬ 
self in his old kennel again, " eating his head off,*' and feasting, 
not on the sirloin, but on the scrag-end of the bone, as before. 
It was a rare piece of hocus-pocus, this of Marx, and has com¬ 
pletely “ taken in ” his followoni—;the orators nf fheBtr<<et-corner— 
who, themselves deceived by it. score most of their debating points 
over the audiences whom they addn-ss, by confounding together 
and playing off against each other, as suits their argument or pur¬ 
pose, these two kinds of justice on whose distinction and differ¬ 
ence they themselves lay so much stress—namely, the ordinary 
justice as embodied in the accepted rules of the industrial game 
and the existing laws nf the Rtatc (which are founded on Political 
Power, and against which they protest), and the strict laws of 
ideal eoonomie justice on which, should the heavons fail, they 
profeas that Socialism nrast and timil be made to stand. 

The Socialists have, therefore, if they would release themseWes 
from tins dishigennom position, to ehow on wUeh of these horns 
tiicy prefer to be impaled. If they choose the former, namely, 
the ordinary jnatiee of the oonatifaition and laws of the State, tfa^ 
will, of oonrse, do aa all other political paorties when they hsd the 
power have done before them : they will use the politieal power 
whidi theur ninnbers and tiiear votes have given them to turn 
vpaide doom the existing ConatitnticHi, and mstall in ita place, for 
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the first time in butoty. » Government not only {nmed in the 
intereate, but " run " and adminietered by the great maeiief ci 
working men; their banners inscribed with the war<cry ci the 
oratcns of the straeboomer: “ We, the working men, who do all 
the work, and alone produce the surjdna of wealth of whidi on^ 
('apitaiist masters and employers have robbed ns, having now 
come into our own, hereby declare," to. Now, were I a party 
|x>litician, I confess I should not blame them, for this is {uecisely 
the type of Social Jastice—the Justice of Power, we may call it— 
with which their existing political masters have always indoe* 
trinated them. When the landowners were in power, th^ so 
arranged it that they should skim oS the cream of surplns, and 
give their herd of retainers, petty teadesmen, and artisans, the 
leavings; when the turn of themanufsetureis caihe, thcydntiBbe 
same sri^ their workers; and when the age of machine infaaby 
at last set in with the great inamtiona, these same mennfso* 
tnma, now grown to mighty capitaliete, with the aid of thdr 
oollaterals—th^ financial potratates on the one hand, and the 
Tory, Whig. Liberal, and even Badical polHmkuu (witii their 
doctrine of laiuez-faire) on the other—were enabled to squeexe 
the poor Working Man more than ever; and not the Working Sfan 
only, but the Scientists, Inventors, and Discoverers, who, as we 
have seen, were the teal authors of the accumulating suridns 
wealth of the world as well. But with this difference : that while 
the old political parties—Toiy, Whig, Idberal, &c.—would, and 
indeed did, grant those who figure in the indnstriti annals of a 
country as its "great men,",some small honorarium for their 
ser^’ices, either in the form of n few yean* royalty, or a belated 
knightlKMid. or perhaps a bcKik or newspaper eulogium sft«r their 
death: the .Socialists would skin them all alike, and give them, on 
their basis of " average labour time," only the wages of the 
navvies, the crmlhcavere. the wooKjfqckers, the railway porters, or 
the miners. Indeed, on this basis, there is no reason why they 
should not at a pinch vote them even lees than their horses, who 
do so much more work—and especially those of them who, like 
Mr. Blatchford, are Darwinians—now that the (dd wall has been 
broken down which was ftmnerly believed to separate man from 
the Iwntea. 

Now to this complexkm must the Sodalists iogiesUy come, if, 
when canght shuffling the moral bases of tiieir doctrine, tiiey eisot 
to follew the one given them by the existing pditical parties, and 
stud Ity-tbe ordinary economic justice of the isim, hosed rm -Cleas 
Power, and worked in its intmeat. H, on the ether imnd, the 
fiocialists eleet to steke their cause on tiw pore ideal eeoiioimr 
juatica iwhidi they {uofeas, and arc pr^Mied to stand or &0 by it— 
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whereby each man geta economically preoiaely that ahare of the 
aurphis of wealth which he has {woduoed, neither more nor leeti— 
then they win have to follow Mr. Carnegie in the ai^rtioning of 
what thia ideal inatice demanda; and the divinon will bare to go 
tfi a deacending ratio:—the lion'a share falling to the HeiuntUta 
and Inventora, who hare discovered the laws of Nature and dcviard 
the machines; a Im amount to the Otganiaing Capitaliata; still 
less to the collaterala, the organising Financiers; and so on with 
the rest, in descending degree. But where, then, would tireir 
clients be—the great masses of the Working Poimlation? With 
a little mote comfort, perhaps, but, on the whole, much where 
they me to^ay I Now in putting the matter thus brutally, it is 
to be, of courae, understood that I am dmng so to dear the minda 
of the Boeialiate of cant, and to let them see what tiieir theory 
and plan of campaign will come to, if tiiey take the purely 
eomomic view of justice as the baaia of Social Evdution. Per¬ 
sonally, 1 take my stand on quite another kind of justice—Evolu¬ 
tionary Justice, if I may call it so—which differs toto calo from 
this pure Economic Justice; but the exposition of which, for want 
of space, I must defer to a future occasion. But if the Socialists 
will insiat on their Economic Justice as the be-all and end-all. 1 
shall continue to bold a brief for the really “great men " of the 
Economic world—the Sdentiats, Discoverers, and Inventors—ns 
being the real disjinssesfied, disinherited, and fXfdoited; and is)t 
for the vast miscellaneous multitudes of ordinary working inc>n. 
.\nd I will go farther, and venture to say that, unless the obi 
political parties put their shouldcm to the wheel to n-iitedy this 
existing economic injustice, the Socialist orators of tlie stnvt- 
comer will continue to play off on the public their tricks of the 
“dead invention," and the rest, with ever-increasing success; 
for no one, if the pure economic argument is alone to be con¬ 
sidered, will have the face to assert that the great mass of mere 
do-nt^hings, money-capitalists and financiers (as diatimtt from the 
organising ones) are anything more than the barren inheritors of 
past exploitations, and the transmitters of thif same. 

I am, of course, quite aware of the considerations which art- 
advanced by the Socialists, as well as by the older political par¬ 
ties for that matter, to minimise the econmnic position which 
I luve given to the Scientists, Inventors, and Discoverersof 
how, for example, hundreds or thousands of minor workers have 
been engaged in building up the aucceaaive stepa to every great 
scientific discovery and inventmn, before the atngle discoverer with 
whoee name the great invention is identified haa planted hia 
flagstaff on the summit; of how, again, many if not most of 
them have been fmemen or ordinary working men, so lending 
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colour to the claim that “ we, the working men, have done it dl,” 
Ac. Well, I am quite prepared to welcome all tiieae in their 
degree to my fold, and to claim them aa my dients; and yet 1 
still insist that if you take, say, the great inventions and die- 
corhries of a single generatum, and compute the wealth that ha^ 
been added to the nation or the world by them within that 
)«rtod, you could pack the really great men concerned in an 
ordinary sailing-boat: the miscellaneous multitude of un¬ 
known foremen and workmen who have made the 
smaller im{Mnvemonts, and so led up to the greater 
inventions, in an ordinary merchantman; and all the 
rest in one or two big men of war. And if in e^ 
generation these dwuld sail away in disgust from their owik in¬ 
hospitable shone, taking if it were poosBrle thmr iUsooveciee 
inventions with them, and teanng behii^ the misoeOimeoaB 
milliona, these latter left to themselves would have to seratefa 
the ground with their wooden ploughs, or live on potatoes and herbs 
as of yore—unicss, indeed, as a makeshift, they fell bock on the 
antiquated machinery of the " dead inventions " of former gene- 
ratirms, of which the disinherited families and heirs have been 
defrauded. The simple truth is. that all tiie really great things 
that make the civilisation of the world in every department of 
life are the outcome and resuits of the brains of a small number 
of “great men.’* who in each generation can (when an inven¬ 
tory is taken in the retrosi>ect) be counted almost on one’s fingers: 
and for the great masses of men of whatever station to deny it, 
minimise it. or jwetend not to«see it, is an organised hypocrisy* 
In the sports and games which these masses most affect, this is 
freely admitted—whether it be in reference to chess, or billiards, 
or cricket, or tennis, or what-not—for here their pretensions can 
be promptly brought to the test: and, indeed, they have the good 
sense not to try it. but to confine themselves rather to looking on. 
seeing fair |day done, and aiqilauding and rewarding the victors. 
But in intellectua' matters of all kinds, this is not the case; and 
in spite of the fact that the names of the great men in all these 
departments, on whom not only the civilisation but the wealth 
of the world depends—whether in Beligion. Philosophy, Science, 
or Mechanical Invention—can from the beginning ot recorded 
history be compressed vrithin the index of an ordinary encyolo- 
piedia. so tardy has Been their recognition and so infamous thehr 
treatment and pay. that many, if not most of them, have had to 
go to their graves leaving their wives and fiunilies in pov e rty. 
And as the question at tiiia point in my challenge to tim Soeialiats 
is one of Economic Justice, I must repeat that until this scarlet 
injustice, this ignominious public theft (for it is no less) is 
remedied by the existing poiitieal parties of the State, of what- 
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ever shade, the Sooulists with it in their rear need have no fear 
of patting on fnll steam ahead, at^ as soon sa they have gained. 
Ae power bjr tlwir nnmbets and their votes, proceeding to squeese 
the **classes’' as they themselves have abeody been squ^sed 
0by them; and no one will logically have the effrontery to say them 
nay. But were this existing legal injastice once remedied, there 
would, on the Socialists’ own professed lines of a strictly economic 
evolution, no longer exist any nMon d’Hre for their proposed 
revolutionary upheaval or reconstruction of society at all; for 
with their numbers and their votes, all existing injustiees Itetween 
themselves and their capitalist employers could easily be adjusted 
by ordinary changes in the constitution of the country and its 
laws; while with capitalists like Edison or Westinghonse as their 
masters, their envy would be tinned into an admiration as great, 
and their hatred into a loyalty as devoted and pore, as that which 
they now so willingly and spontaneously give to their heroes of 
the cricket and the football field. 

Here ends, Uien, my indictment of Socialism on its purely 
Economic and Moral side—on those aspects of it, in a word, on 
which the orators of the street-comer (whom, as followers of 
Marx, 1 have proposed to myself as my special op|)onents in this 
paper) profess to rest their whole raw? as basis and |in>liniinary 
to tlttir reconstruction both of Industry and of Society, much in 
the same way as the Fnmch Revointionarics based their schemes 
for the reconstruction of France on the Iiib«Tty, Fraternity, and 
Equality of the teachings of Rousseau. 

1 should have liked to have gonn on farther, and to have broken 
down as far aa I am able the curious doctrine of Soi-inl Evolution 
which leads up to it, and which is regarded by the Socialists 
tiieniselveB as an outer ring of defence of the very first value in 
bnttressing up that inner code of economic and moral doctrine 
which I have just expoacd. But my Editor warns me that my 
space has run out, andl must leave this, as well as my criticism 
iff the Fabian reconstmetion, to a fotiire oeesskm, commending 
the pmnts already raised to Mr. Blatehford's consideration in his 
reply. 


JoBN Bbattu Crozisr. 



AN INQUIRY INTO THE STATE OF THE NAVY.* 

Fob two yean port a demand haa been made for an inquiry 
into the atate of the Navy by a amall aection of critica of the 
preaent naval adminiatration, who have lemuned anonymooa, 
and whose authority and influence cannot therefore be ap^Bued. 
A similar suggestion was made ^ut ten yean ago, when the 
Unionist Government was in office, and it was ignored. Con* 
stitutionally the Government of the day is responsible for the 
defence of the country. The politician natunlly insists 
that criticism can find adequate expression in the two 
Houses of Parliament, and that expert administnton, particn- 
lariy when concerned in matten upon which it is derirable to 
maintain the largest possible measure of secrecy, such as the 
[tn-puration for war, cannot be permitted to appear before an 
unuonstitotiunai assembly and submit to *' fishing " questions by 
im?8|)onsiblu critics. 

So naval inquiry was held ten years ago, and apparently no 
naval inquiry will be instituted to-day, and the question remains, 
“ Is our 6U[>remacy being maintained? ” An answer may be 
reached by a process of comparison. In the absence of an official 
investigation it is rossiblo, fortunately, to hold an informal 
inquiry into the condition of the Navy to-day and its condition 
ten years ago, and by contrast to judge what progress has been 
made. For the purpose of such an inquiry a number of 
authorities are available. The facts as to the state of the Navy 
ten years ago, which arc here |)r>>scnted for the purpose of com¬ 
parison with the existing condition of British defences, have been 
drawn from well known and easily acciwible sources. Hess 
include the *' Navy Lists," the re|x>rt of the important conference 
called by the Xu\y Ltmgue in June, lS9t), on " the position of this 
country if involved in war." and held at the Royal United Service 
Institution; a stories of speeches and pamphlets by Lord Charles 
Berpsford; the Xaeal Annuals of the period: the most widely-read 
service journal. The Natal and Military Record, and Mr. O. W. 
Rtoevcns'a masterly exposition of Natal Policy, which appeared 
little over ten years ago. There is no lack of detailed information 
as to the state of the Navy at a time when public agitation was 
growing in intensity, and there was a general feeUng that the 
state of the Fleet was such ns to occasion grievous anxiety. 
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Tbb Flbbts at Sb.% and in Kbsbkvk. 

Ten years ago for nearly Itco-thirds of the year there was no 
organised natal force of any kind in lirUish waters. Thv Channel 
l^oadron, in Januaiy, 1898, oompriaed eight battleshj|», -two 
firat-claag cruisen. two of the second class, and one of the third 
class. It made three cruises in the course of the year. One of 
these was in home waters, when it {soc^ed by the west coast 
to Tarious Irish porta; two long foreign cruises took it away 
to Gihtaltar, Ansa Bay, and the Bdearic Iriands. During these 
sbssnees ftitub waters w«e left entirely denuded of organised 
Uard force. 

Associated with the Channel Squadron there was not a ungle 
torpedo craft. In 1893 a special committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, after taking expert advice, stated 


There is no iorpedo-bost m-ganuatiun in tlie liriiiKh Xav; at ail. . . . 
The whole of the torpedo boata bolonginK to tlie Xritiiih Navy, witli a lew 
trifling and unimportant exceptions, an* laid up nt lliv luuiiu putts at Furta. 
Btouth, Piymoutb, DcTonport, nnd Chatiuim. TIuw Ixmts are sent to sea 
during the maiueuvres. In order to innn iheni, the U-nt nfiirers, the iwat 
seamen, and the best artifleers arc called away from the sea-f.’oinir ships. 
The crews thus formed arc ijuitc uiiareustomed to the lioats, the rdficera 
and men oompoaing them are as a rule si rangers to enrii utlier. and nro 
for the most part totally iinaequaintcd with the territorial waters <■( the 
I'nited Kingdom in which their ojicrations have to he earriofi out. 


At that time Great Britain had 18C torpt-tln iMiats in existence 
or under construction, half of them being of large sixe. 

Even so late as ton years api. when tht^ number of toria do eraft 
was greater, little use was made of the vessels. Only twenty-five 
were in commission, five in the Mediterranean, two in China 
waters, and eighteen, in the words of the First Irord, “ distrU 
baled between the home ports for instructional piir|innos, the 
crews being frequently changed with the object of securing the 
training of as many men as imssible in this spcTial service.*' 
Nowadays evejy torpedo craft is in commission, instead of being 
"laid np," and they are oonMmtratcd, the crews are " changed " 
as infrequently as possible so as to enable officers and men to 
become experts in this "special service," and they are organuN'd 
for war. 

The ships in resene were in (ico main entegories. First there 
were the port and coastguard ships, three first and seven second- 
class battleships. They were manned, but only to the extent of 
about two-thiids of their complementB, and were strung round the 
coast, safely tied up. The officers and men might almost as well 
have been living in barracks at Barking. The ships were un- 
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comfortable; the standard of discipline was not high. With 
n-ferenoe to these vessels The Natal and Military Record 
n-marked 

While eUtioned at their mioui porta with reduced etewe, eepecien; in the^ 
l•llgme-r(wnl■, the; ore not kept aa efficient aa the; might be. The came* 
ri-uiark applies to the coastguard ships. The chon^ that ore continuall; 
liiking place in all these ships among officers and men, and keeping them 
with such reduced crews, nKjuires serious ^coasiderstion. 

These wwe Teasels to get awej from. Th^ srara mede^tdy 
manned, ineflidently maintained, did the minimnth of ^U, and 
spent 0^7 ten or twelve daTs a year cruising wheffi tteir ooa^ 
plements were increased. remained aln^ thron^MCit the 

year in “splendid” isolation and lamentable nnpreparedneas for 
war. On what principle of naval strategy they were spread out 
in this manner round the coasts of the United Kingdom, here a 
ship and there a ship, without a commander-in-chief or war 
organisation, it is difficult to imagine. As Captain hfahan has 
bold, with unis'orsal agreement, naval power consists in theooncen- 
tration of power and its skilful use. There was little concentra¬ 
tion in 18^. 

There were also ships entirely unmanned, in what 
were styled the Fleet Beserve and the Dockyard Besorve. For 
a description of this organisation. Admiral the Hon. Sir E. B. 
Fremantle, who was Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth ten years 
ago. is an authoritative witness. In his reminiscent^. The 
S’nry as I Hate Enoirn It, he points out that the “ A " Division 
was officially stated to consist hf vessels which could be ready 
for sea in forty-eight hours—they hod, of course, no crews on 
board—and the “ B” Division of ships which could not be ready 
for fourteen days, while men-of-war requiring more extensive 
n^pairs were in the Dockyard Beserve. He, as Commander-in- 
Ghief, was responsible for the Fleet Beserve, but he could not 
insist on repairs being carried out. He adds 

Ou a ship's being psid off, it is the duty of the Commander-in-Chief to 
represent to the Admiralty what reserve she should be placed in. Pirdudrly 
she requires extensive repairs, and he suggests her being placed in tbe 
Dockyard Reserve, ms is not approved, and eventually t^ order is gi'^ 
to place her in the “ B " Division of the Fleet Reserve, agsiust the Com- 
monder-in-Chief'e protest. I have known instances of sUps being one, 
two. and even more years in the “ B " Division of tbe Fleet Reserve under- 
gning extensive repairs, with engines and boilers to pieces olkd decks upset, 
during whidi Bme they ore supposed to be ready for sea in fourteen days! 

Thia was tbe state of ships in reserve ten years ago, but only 
the officers were aware of the real condition of affairs. Each 
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port WM crowded iritii the “Uuoe doda" whkh ley iii 
'* Botten Bow.** No one was really le^naible for efficiency. 

In his stody of Natal PoKey, published in 1896, Mb'. Steems 
asked the question, ** Are we ready for war? " and he replied in 
(the fdlowing terms 

We Me nmt umeody. Wo have not the thipe; we hsTe not the guae. 
Our ehipe ere inadequate to meet the two Pomn with wfaieh we might 
moat eaiil; become embroiled, to nothing o{ a poaaible three. Our men 
are insufficient to man e«en the sUps we have. . . . Suppoaing that war 
were to be declared to.moiTow, our moat powerful squadron in raounitaioa 
would bo found in the Mediterranean. If our euemj' were Oernuuy or the 
Cnited States, this squadron would be out of the game, and in no position 
to Btrihe an early or crushing blow such as would hare great effect lUi the 
progress of the war. . . . The question arises wliether we should not re* 
adjust our dispoaitious to meet the new situation. . , . t>ur whole Admiralty 
system appears eipressly designed to be unready for war. NolMsly is re. 
sponsible for the sufficiency of our naval prvparatioiM, and nolHsly is 
responsible for the systematic employment of what preparation there is. 


Lord Charles Beresford fully confirmed in his siwechua this 
conclusion. He repeatedly pointed out our dcfieicucics in shi{>s 
and in men. He decliured in 1698 that the ]iositiun was 
“alarming," and that “the want of businesslike nianagenieut 
wUh regard to the administration of the servuie was very apimrciit 
lately.” “ Were you to run your hiisiuess on the lin*‘s as 
the anny and navy are run, you would be haukni|tt iu three 
months," Lord Charles Ben'sfurd told a J>iver{XNii audience; 
while Sir Charles Dtlhe, as late a» 1696, gave out his opinion that 
“ On the pn;sc-nt facts and ljgure.s and ndtiriis we have not im¬ 
proved oiir position since the time it was considensl a disastrously 
bod position.” Thu keen feeling of alarm wa-s echoed by every 
qualified autltority. Not only wertt tlie nuiulMir of ofiicers and 
men in reserve inadesjuate, but " a large nuiutmr of thesi.' reserve 
men bad never seen a gun fired at all.” 

In place of duorganisation as it existed ten years ago, we hare 
to-day three large fleets in home waters. The Channel Fleet 
oonsista at fourtoen battleships, six armoured cruisors, six pro¬ 
tected cruisers, four auxiliary ships for repairs, stores, and dis¬ 
patch work, and thirty destroyers! During the past year 
this fleet baa cruised exclusively in home waters, and is always 
maniw.'d to war strength. Another sea-going force in Britisfa 
waters is the Atlantic Fleet of six bat^hips, four armoured 
cruisers, and three protected cruisers, which is based on Bere- 
haven, on the Irish coast. Then we have also the Admiralty's 
new creation which has taken the place of the coast and port 
guard ships and the unmanned Beservea of 1898. It is an in* 



finitely soperior <a8sniution, bebaoee fii is aeaoeiated anfi trained 
for war porfioaea. Captain Mafiaa baa expresaed tfab tofipwing 
oinnioa on naval mganiaation: “That a navy, eqieeially 
a ia^e navy, afaould be kept folly manned in peace—manned np 
to tile requirements of war—most be dismissed as unpracticableA 
The place of a reserve in a system of preparation for war moat be 
admitted because inevitable.” This salient b^th is recognised 
in all the fleets of the world, and the Home Fleet is the Ad¬ 
miralty's solution of the problem of organising a portion of the 
Kavy in time of |X'ace so as to enable it to take its place in the 
lighting line with the shortest {xissible delay. In place of eight 
armoured ehipt either at the Home ports or in Britith voters 
during only a portion of the year, we hare always in British waters 
twenty-six battleshiiu, fifteen armoured cruisers, thirteen pro¬ 
tected cruisers, and fifty-four destroyers, besides submarines, 
atxontpitnied by all attendant auxiliary rcssels; supporting this 
first line arc six battlchips, twenty-two cruisers, and upward of 
1 to torpedo craft—tor\mlo gun boats, torpedo boat destroyers, 
torpe-du boats, and submarines—all of them furnished 
with commanding oflicers and all the essential officers 
and men who live on iioard. and requiring only the 
least skilled Ritings to i>e embarked at a couple of hours' 
notice to place them absolutely on a war footing. The Home 
Fleet is I'ltder the command of Vici'-Adimral Sir Francis Bridge- 
man. with whom is associated four rear-admirals and a commo- 
(l-.m>. Of course, this organisation is not really comparable with 
the old n‘s« rvo system described by Admiral Fremantle. The 
op»>rotion of mobilising the Home Fleet, idacing it on a war 
footing, was carried out in the present year with complete success, 
a siKves.s so conspicuous that his Majesty not only sent a message 
of appneiation to the (.'ommandcr-in-Chief and conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood, but included in his Speech from 
the Throne on dissolving Parliament a fnrther expression of his 
appreciation. 

The oM ships which can be of little or no service are kept in 
special reserve with small crews and are grouped under responsible 
officers, so that they may be kept in a condition for service if 
required. It is not likely that they will be required, but if called 
for there they are. 

In comparison with ten years ago there are more than twice 
as many Aipa in commission, each one organised for war and 
the centre of war training. In the period no Power has made as 
R>«at progress. The actual state of our defences may be judged 
.from the following figures, showing the ships in commission at the 
opening of the New Tear :— 
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L'nsl'itaole Ships Teh Years Auo. 

In 1698 forty-five of the armoured Bbqw mounted muzzle¬ 
loading guns and constituted a famous group; the Navy League, 
taking its courage in both bauds after other methods bad failed 
to rouse the Admiralty, sent sandwich-men to parade the West 
End streets with placards describing these vessels as “ dntii 
traps. ’* It was the Navy League’s effort to sting the con-. 
science of the nation to the injustice of sending British officers and 
men to fight the country’s cause in ships with old and obsolete 
armament. All the Fleet is now modem. 

The complaint of the Navy at this time of the character of the 
ships which were being passed into the Fleet was very general. 
The battleship type of the period was admired, but the cruisers 
were freely condemned, and this feeling of dissatisfaction found 
expression not only in the privacy of service circles, but was made 
the theme of public comment by Admiral Sir John Hopkins, 
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Admiral the Hon. Sir E. B. Fremantle, Mr. Amold-Forster and 
othere. The Navy did not like the ahipe which were being 
thmst npon it. To-day it has the vessels which its ofiBccrs reqnire 
for the work they may be called upon to do. The mechanic selects 
his tools and the surgeon chooses bis instmments, and now the® 
naval officer has a commanding voice in settling the types of ships 
to be built—their armament, protection, and speed. Hence the 
Dreadnought and her sisters, the Invincible cruisers, the 33-knot 
torpedo boat destroyers and the 26-knot torpedo boats, and the 
reliable flotillas of submarines. 

OFFICEB.S and Men a.\d Beserves. 

It may be asked, “ Have we to-day really sufficient officers and 
men to man the vessels which will be required in time of war.’* 
Ten years ago the deflciency in officers, men, and rcsen'es was 
so great as to occasion widespread alarm. That this feeling of 
anxiety was justified was conclusively shown by the action of 
the .Admiralty in conferring lieutenants’ commissions upon a 
hundred and fifty officers of the mercantile marine—officers who 
had not had the advantage of professional training for war, and 
who were consequently unfamiliar with the conditions under 
which they were suddenly called njjon to serve in the Eoyal Navy. 
Natunally this expedient was not welcomed in the Navy. Various 
experiments were tried, with {xior success, to obtain an adequate 
number of stokers and artificers. The social conditions then 
{•revailing in the Navy, the pay and the food in particular, were 
not such as to tempt landsmen. ■ 

A French naval critic about this time gave it as his opinion 
that *' of all the naval officers of Europo and North .America, the 
worst iMlucat+'d ar*? indisputably the British.” This was an 
exaggeration, a gross exaggeration, hut those who care 
to refer to successive statements by the First Lord of the 
.Admiralty will tan.' that even in official quarters considerable doubt 
was entertained as to the suitability of the training which was 
then being provided for officers of a steam navy. The training 
of seamen at that date was open to a similar criticism; it was 
antiquated and out of date. The Admiralty still maintained at 
sea what was described as a " training squadron.” Lord Charles 
Beresford, referring to this matter of training of seamen, re¬ 
marked. " .As regards training shiiw, the four so-called masted 
ships aro quite absurd and should be done away with. Vessels 
nowadays depend on steam, not on masts and sails, and seamen 
accordingly t^nld bo trained on steamships.” Throughout the 
fleet officers in closest touch with modern developments felt that 
the time bad come to break away from the routine of the 
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N^ioleooie period, and that it ms a mistake to send offii-ors and 
men to sea in steam riiips. wiBi their many engines aud mIut 
medianieal deirie e e, who bad little or no espert kiiowleiige of 
their nianipalation. Throoghout the Fleet, from orimmiMiknuil 
laaks d ow n threngh all the Tuioas grades of the p rmanri, thoiv 
wai a feciing cd anieat and a aenae injostice. Cnnditinns luid 
dnuDfed, and the naval anthoritieB had biled to n-s|iund to tlie 
moiome n t cd avente. A ataam navy had replaceit a navjr of 
woad and anils, and yat the idhciat rdgfms lanainad vety moeh 
aril bad bean al.the openbig of dw oairtmy i aoeiil oeoditioBs (d 
Ua aafaora had imprafed immensely; the Navy ftuo was still hsn) 
" tsek." hsid hbOT, and poor pay. 

Nor wan (he poaiiion el tha naval le aer v es u? mom satio- 
faelny, judged by enmnt rritiewm. Lord Charloa Bt'Widonl 
had be« buMiiig that “Untrained men wonld be positively 
dangaiDBB in time at war. or indeed at any time." But. iievk>r* 
ttdim, little pragma bad been made even in training sneh men 
in Hw reaene aa the Admiralty had nerepitcd in obtaining! 

VHiat WM wanted ol « nswrvp nwa was that ilitei'tlv lio w.'mt h.’i-.l 
a ebip m the SghMiiK Kw he wnuM pn m hi« hillH nt I'nee mid kieei- h--w 
to can; nut the aidnni sivni to Mm and kn-iw b<nr fire h emi. The 
Budiaaee wouM hudl* endit it, but a Inree numlar nl iho.i- n-i'ire nits: 
hed never ewn B pun finel at alt. N,il •■{ tlii> r<‘<enru tkifs- in . rv: ■ i 
the p'dTt had a modera H.|ni>b <]uli-li-firin,; sun in it—in-,.! t).-n. l-ri 
nhsaiale piiu* whiefc nn naval wnerve nuin w-uM ewr um- if he w-ri 'i 
hesid s ffi{htliip fliiii. 

At this time thi-r** wvn* ten Itoysi X'.ival Rf*rr\v ilrill alii|i« 
and thirty-thn.« baih-rit-s aaliori-.' Af thi> inHtnnre of Air (*hiirlf< 
OOke a iwtum was isaned uiving theA* figure, tiqiidher nith 
details of the faeiKties for tsrgft iwwcliee. In this cniiiifi-tinn 
Lonl Charles Beresford triatrd the following itspericnn-: — 

I wont on beatd liw Prraidraf M Uimhin. wti>Ti* nt-Ml; l,lKiO men • ( 
the RofiJ Xavoi Rnterve bk briiii; traiunl, ami ••litiuni-ii iMTiiu^ion t 
intonnpaie one nf iha men. I mM In him, “ H'Or Innp have jau hem in 
the H o Bv rv v T'* “Twempfour vcbti.” "Have yju ev.v *em a eerrin- 
gun ftiadf ** ** Xo, air." He ihnweil nw tlm pun ibv; Ural with: it 
waa on old S-poundcr flaU-iiIm* mil ..vm fiitial nitb a ride tufai>, Inii wiili 
the M ordfni^ iimQoth.b>iKi Morri* tube, and it wee aetuniiy nn alHwe. 

These men of the Naval ItissL-rvi* were slmost all trained on 
aboic with aneirnt wtnpona, and went ontirely ignorant of eveiy* 
thing ermneeted with modem gons and ammunition. 

lindcr the new rigtme m the Admiralty a complete change has 
taken {dace with lefuteuGe to the entry, taiinng. and treatment 
of nav^ offioen and men, both regular and reserve. In place 
of • aistcim months* oonne on board ibe Britoniiiii, cadets to^y 
enter early—at thirteen years of age—spend two ycon at Oobome 
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.Xaral College (where Pritioe Edward ot Wales is uow) and two 
yi'srs at tiie senior college at Dartmonth, dtuiog wliicb they 
(li'vote about a third of the time to the study of meehaoical 
h.'.ibjecte, which arc treated theoretically and practicaily, and then 
1 iicy go to sea to complete the course in a training cruiser. Every 
naval ofiicer in tluc future will have a good working knowledge 
of physical science and mechanica and a good grounding of 
gcacrii knowledge, from these cadets will be evolved the 
executive, engineer, and marina ofi^oera ot the fukme ; this 
eommon traaing vjU be loUowed by apeaaUaaiiiaei Mae one ot 
the three "linea." A amiiar ebange ]»s bees mda ha the 
training of aeamen, and atepa have bean taken with auooM to 
IKOvidc the navy with an adequate number of trained atohera 
and mechanicians. At the same tame draafie rdonns have been 
iutnMluctfd in the victualling of the Jlavy, to the great content¬ 
ment of the men. Within the pist few yean upwards of 100 
men of the lower deck have been promoted to the rank of lieu- 
leniint, and a wiimiit rank has been establisiud for atoken. 2fot 
only has the training of men of the Xaval Beserve been brought 
into closet asMviation with the actual fighting organisation of the 
Xavy. tiitto njilacjng the shore instruction with muzzle-loading 
guns, hut a new ro.siTve has Uim instituted, comprising not 
imskillt'il fsliernien. but men who have actually served in the 
Xavy for iv..- years, and in |>lacc of a (lension receive pay as 
Mii.iiihtTs of the Iloyal I'leet Keserw. Practically all the reserves 
of :he Xavy are now triiiiu'd in the ahi{ii> in which they would 
serve, and v\ith the weafiuus tlgiy would handle in time of war. 
'J'hry an- part *»f the Flcfi t. The following contrast shows the 


prfigrcs.*! which has licen made 

tsST—S. 

1907—a. 

Increus 

pFrcMO. 

Ttitnl xf otfkvi* mid iiimi 

fur .. 

m..vw ... 


... 44.0 

N on Hctivf «c» ‘terriee . 

AT.ssat ... 

72.U5U 

... 60.0 

utlUsTM Aiiil iiHMi *' tH*rn«.*** 

.•is.i.'Ci ... 

ri«.!»<3 

... 4.VO 

V<i4« |4tr A‘C. 

'Katiym” jivr ttllil . 

iamsTfi ... 


... .V0.O 

i;4« 12 u ... 

i'4S lt> u 

... - 

Vi4v for Victualling aiul I’luthing 

fi.4!»i.roo ... 

f:i.itn«.40n 

... .13.0 


The ” Hbais ” of the .\nMUiAt.Ty. 

Ten .'ears ago the .\dmiralty did not know what was 
iKvnrriiig in other couniriw, and it was therefore iin- 
|ioHsil>ie for the ex|H-ils to give reliable advice as to tho 
roriiWM^al at'tiou for which foreign activity actually cdled. 
It took a long time tor iotclligence of the doings of foreign 
countries to reach Whitehall, which did not even know what 
other departments weri* «loing, hence tho «*8sion of Heligoland 
to Cionnany as a naval base "itliout the Admiralty a advice being 
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eoQght. The progress whirb has been made in the e<]uipiiieiu 
of the “eyes, eare, and brains" of the Admiralty—the Intelli¬ 
gence Department—may be judged from the fact that wheren.x 
in 1696 there were two attaches roaming at large throughout the 
world, now there are six naval captains or cunnnanders with 
headquarters respectively in Washington, Borne, 6t. Petersburg, 
Berlin, Tokio, and Paris, and whereas there were in the Depart¬ 
ment at the Admirdty deven officers, with six derks and two 
dzM^tsmen, now there sie (ctde Navy last) twenty-four 
o%im, thirt^ derks, and fcmr draughtsmen. All naval action 
depends on full and accurate infonnation, and the Intelligence 
Department is now recognised as one of the most important in 
the naval administration, and is associated aith the new War 
College at Portsmouth, under a rear-admiral and a large staff, 
which studies strategical and statistical problems. 

In ten years the facilities for officers to become masters in 
their profession have greatly increased. Tlie number of officers 
actually employed at sea, where only they can pie|iare for the 
stem test of war, contrasts thus:— 


Flag (Miceni (Admirals, Vice and Rcar-Atiniirals) 

Captains... 

Commanders. 

Lieutenants . 

Sub-Lieutenants . 

W'artant Oflicen . 


im. 

IflOS. 

IiK-tvam- 

11 .. 

*JI . 

III 

70 .. 

l‘> . 

. ys 

1(S) .. 

1T!» . 

. Tl* 

051 .. 

!«S4 . 

. :cc( 

107 .. 

Sis . 

. .51 

447 .. 

1<U . 



In there were two tnisiM.-.s to ev, ry hit at target |•raf■li^'^;: 

now there are tlirw hits to every niisj.. 

Combined naval exercisiw usetV to be held oncti a year; in 1906 
they were held three times and in t',K»7 twice. The coal bill 
in 1897 was i^‘25,000, this year it is 1‘1,<16<),(KXI. while the 
aggregate expenditure on the naval coaling st^rvice, on which the 
movements of the fleets depend, has risen to £l,61'2.nO(). 


Naval Aduinistb\tion. 

A little over ten years ago a discussion was raised in the House 
of Commons as a result of a movement in favour of a reform of 
naval administration. It was suggested that a " naval Von 
Moltke" was needed at the Admiralty, a man of commanding 
personality and wide knowledge, with {tower to protect the 
country from snch defects in our naval defences as had been 
remedied in the past only as a result of long and persistent 
agitation. Ten years ago there was a general feeling of dissatis¬ 
faction at the {tosition occupied by the naval officers who sat at 
the Board of Admiralty. The .Vaccf and Military Record thus 
flummarised the very general opinion held at that time 
Sir F. W. Bieksrd* went to the Admiralty with tfae reputation of being 
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nil uDUsuiiUy KtMog man. 11c wag n-etl known m officcra afloat ai a 
il'>minant otficer, and wa« ihougbt to be a good oiganUer, atid known to be 
a martinet. Such a man, it waa thought, might hope to oebieve something, 
n itwithatanding the dead weight ol the permanent c^ciola. Precisei; the 
>.iiiu.* iK>{ie» were entertained when sueh men as Sir A. Hood and Sir 
.\iitbon}' Hoskins assumed the office of chief edeiser. The former was a 
liisappointment, Iot he waa beiiind publJe opinion, and delayed rather thaJ 
advanced the pesiage of the Defence Aet of 18BB. Sit A. Htokins did what 
ho could to get the Havy strengthened, but be wac not altogether a lueeeaa. 
Sir B, Tcoey Hamiltoa, utbo bad nommandad a aguatinB fat China, and 
who bat poaed vaiy moeeatfully as a idfatiaor ibioe hhi totfaeneat, eanaot 
ba eaU to have toeeiiipliahad aiyrlhfaig aa Ifaat Baa Loid. foUoirad 

by Sir F. W. Bidui^, to «boea aUUtiaa Mr. Ooaehai IM paid laiM 
t^ ona public tribute in hie a p eee h et; but it ia by bo litaeaa dear that 
even Sir F. W. Ricbaida bat left any permanent ma^ at VniitdiaU. TbeM 
oflkem were all men of great ptdaaaional ability, and many of them had 
strength of cberecter bei^w. Thet tiiey should have failed to ovetemne 
the diffieultiea in tlw way of eetabliabing a sound pdiey is a proof that, the 
position ol the Sea Lords ia not satialactory. . . . 

At the instance of Lord Selborne, an Order in Council vas 
Itassed increasing the importance of the position of First Sea 
Lord, and reoegnising that officer’s position as the principal naval 
adviser to the Fint Lord, the civilian Minister. Under this 
scheme of administratkin the Navy has made rapid progress, 
and now those who have found cause to disagree with the {ho- 
gressive {wlicy which has betm adopted have come to the con¬ 
clusion tliat the First Sea Lord is a kind of “mayor of the 
palace," and that the Admiralty has become “ a one man show.’’ 
Curiously enough, the critics of to-day's system, which is not, 
of course. " a one man show." are in sonic cases those who con¬ 
demned the methods of ten years ago. 

For some years past, in fact since Lord Walter Kerr 
became First Sea Lord, the Fleet has been run “on 
naval lines “; successive Governments have listened to 
and acted upon the advict! of their experts. Our naval 
power has grown, our n>sonreea have been augmented and 
organised for wa” with little respect for personal convenience; 
reforms, long overdue, have been carried out after full conaidms- 
tion by committees of civil officials, technical experts, and naval 
officers fresh from the sea; ships have been (wovided of great gun- 
power, high speed, and good protection, ships such as the Navy 
had been demanding for years; the condition of the personnel has 
h-en ameliorated; steps have been taken to build up a large 
ti-aincd reserve of men; tho finanmal leakage due to the want of 
ft pruning knife has been arrested—and we are told to-day that 
the Admiralty ia “ a one man show ” I 

Tf the natmn would understand, in some degree, the attacks 
which have been made on the First Sea Lord, they may turn 
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with profit to the meraoin of Another Sea Lord—Sir Astley 
Cooper Key—and read the remarks of his biographer, tiic late 
Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb, on the position occupied h}' the 
First Sea Lord. 

In the Mtimation of flic Ksvy, the ikwi of First See Lord, while It is 
the most onerous, it sLo amongst the most thankless that ran bo filled 
b; a iMtal officer of rank. 

The Mary ospociall}* often judges the Board wMiout eognisanuo of aB 
the foots that are before it. 

Beside the general disabilities under whieh anj- Pint Sea Isird labours 
. . . erery First Sea Lord is likely to lose his naval friends in the course 
of Ids term of office on account of bis eswrrise of {tatrunuge. I'lider the 
direct control of the First Sea l.riitd are a great number of dcsirnldc appoint- 
raonts. In all promotions, nominally made hy the Buiud, hut n'ully decided 
by the First Lord, the First Sea Lord must have a jiowerful voice. But 
though this paironugo is large, it is sumutuncs only five barley loaves and 
two small fishes to ibe himgry uiidtitude: and the bl^•py oMe selected for 
a post Laves a crowd of disrnutenttHl aspiroiits behind him. If the known 
associates of the First Sea Isjrtl in the iu;tive service enjoy seleetioii, it i> 
held to be rite exercise of an undue favouritism: if the nKsneiates ore left 
out in the cold, the First Sea Lord's high iMisitii.4i has spoilt him—he has 
turned his bock U|Kai his friends. 

Sir John Fisher ia, and has been fur throe yean, the First 
Sea Lord, and has been Uu’ partieatar target of attack. He hus 
btsen described by Lord Hoacbcr}' us " tlie KilchciK-r of the 
Nary.” and because be is not a liguiv-bcud. a r<.‘d-ia|ic aiimirul 
who is content to leave tfaings as they are. bi-LOiutM- bis brother 
oibocn of the Btiani have worked with him for iIk- giaid of tiie 
nation and the weil-beiin; of tin.: Navy, iKTCiuiac Mr. Italfonr's 
and Sir Henry (‘am|ibeli-i.Saiinerniurrs (.'abim ts have given the 
exjs.rt view.s due wi-ight —foT.-saitli. this otVici'r is ucvhiimod as 
■■ Mayor c-f the Palaoi:." " Kitelu>n< r inelhcsls ” have never lieeii 
popular with some sections of the .Army, auii ” Fisher nietlKida *' 
were not culeulateil to curuniend theiusidvea even to those wlat 
dttscribc themselves, with .siirely unnetvssury nub-ration, as 
*' lii.sinteFested critics." 

ilie solid fact for the |M.-op!e of r.he l-'tiipin- is that the Navy 
was never s«^ strong us b>-ilny ladli iie>tiiiilly -and n-hitiwiy to 
oihttr fleets, that it was never la-fore organised as eftieiently for 
war, and that the IViard of .Adiniralty is imiled. 'Fbe work of 
reform has boon carriiMl out by the Naty for the Navy and tin- 
Lnipire. There are still flaws to hi; r(-m>'iiied, bnt the nation has 
had an c^arncst of the Admiralty’s intentions in tlie work 
already Hccomfdisbf.-d. Thi.- Sea liords an; the natkwj’s etipt-rts 
of long and wide professional exjXTienee. In fii«« of critieihin. 
critiei.sni of d«-tails, the nation will do well to ask, " Who are 
the critics, and with what authority and with what motives do 
they criticiro?” AitcBiiiALn S. Hiud. 



utmabsh asd the "dixonary.” 

Mi8B Samuuu PiSKEBTOH, of tile Pinkertioa Academy for Young 
Ladies, od Chiswick Mall—what reader of Fanity Fair will not 
the talc ti’member?—had a profoond regard for the memory of 
Dr. Bamuel Jtdinaoo, “the great lexicographer,'' and perhaps 
so even greater regard for his Uixonarg. We know that the 
awful BliDmu-like Miss Barbara never fmgot that her Academy 
had once been visited by the ponderous lexicographer hunself, 
and we know that to all departing pupils—or at least to those 
whose parents occuised good worldly positions—the same wortiiy 
lady presented a copy of Jcdiuson’s Dictionary (value 2s. 9d., as 
wc arc- cxfdidtly told by the Minerva-iike one’s ingenuous suter), 
and wc know that the parting gilt was duly inscribed and cemtained 
a copy of verses by the great Johnson entitled "Lines Addressed 
to a Young Lady on Vuitting Miss Pinkerton’s School at the 
Mall.” It will be recalled that a copy of the work was cere- 
inonioasly banded to Miss Amelia Sedlcy when she quitted school 
tor the piirental mansion in Biooinshunr. and that the kindly 
orc-r-aweil—but for ont-c n.-bcllious—Jemima Pinkerton smuggled 
out a cflpv of the book fur Miss Beix-rca Sharp, who was a^iu- 
{■anying her more favoured friimd : " * Itecky, Becky Sharp, ^'te’a 
a book for you that my sister—that is, I—Johnson's Dixonary, 
yon know ymi miudn’t leave uq without that. Good-bye. Drive 
on. enachman. (hhI Idi-ss ycni! ’ And the kind creature re¬ 
treated into the garden. overcome with emotion. But, io 1 and 
just as the coach drove off. Miss Sharp put her pale face out of 
tlio window and actually ffung the bo^ had; into the garden.” 
It was a s|Hrited act on the |wrt of Miss Becky .-from which the 
GeniiRn savant might build up the rest of biu- career, as he built 
up tlie unknown .-aiiH-l from ti single bone. It should give a 
thrill of .satisfaction to Miss Barbara Pinkerton—throned some¬ 
where in that world ptHtpk-d by the immortal characters of our 
iK*velists —to know that her creator was also deserving of a place 
among the DiTonary makers. 

When a few yrars ago I was engaged in si'eing a new edition 
of the prose works of William Makepeace Thackcraiy through tiie 
pr(«s I found many words that my dictionary ignored—and that 
one boasting, as tlwy most of them do, to the tune of tens of 
thonsands of words sn|a'rinrity over its rivals. To some of those 
niiadmitttHl words—IVris standing in t-hc maigin duconaolate, 
or undcsinble diens, aeconling to the point of view—H may not 
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■M toiiijtoi to go to the ptoer eximnto. ud to pnuM toe mu 
wlmril^^ toe liitoto of toe dJotionaiy, hes aonght to 
witoB^^tottn, ud ao bn toenaudito vobad atoiei hj a trord or 
two. Car lugoageiatodeed toeooDatutatatoof axuett, woada 
dmp oot of ordinary nae, and otoera are deviaed to upieaa aaoM 
dner ahade of meaning, or to denote new totoga and facta to< 
arutod or diaoQvwed. Electeicity, to take bat one aobject, baa 
witoin the poet oentury given oa a wbole diotionaiy of terms of 
its own. Soientifie or technical terminology ia admitted to our 
word-books with aealoua haate by anoceasiTe compilers of those 
works of reference. iFhe man of letters who ocoaaionally menu- 
facturea, or imports ud adapts, the materials with which be 
exiweaaea himself, is presumably looked at askance, ud that i!> 
why Thackeray has afforded fairly numerous marginalia to my 
dictionary. We have dictionaries given over entirely to scientifir 
ud technical terma, and it might be worth considering whether 
it would not be well to have a "literary'* dictionary compiled, 
one consisting only 6f words used by men of letters. 

It is not propo^ to give here a list of all the words which 
the writings of Thackeray would contribute to such a work, but 
only those word.s which were not admitted into an a<linirabiy 
representative modem dictionarv, the Encyelopadie. Taking 
our words, dictionary-wise, in alphabetical order, we find th«- 
first marginal addition in afflate. The word occurs in that auto- 
biografdiiral essay Dr Finibus, and is worthy of placing near tiu' 
accepted afflatus from which it derives ; " We spake anon of the 
inflated style of some writers. What if there is also an affiaM 
style—when the writer is like a Pythoness on her oracle tripod, 
and mighty words, words which be cannot help, come blowing, 
and bellowing, and whistling, and moaning through the s{)cakiitg 
pipes of bis family organ? " 

Our next word really affords something in the nature of a sur¬ 
prise, showing that just sixty years ago Titmarsh hit upon a 
word—we actnaily ace it in the making—which was many years 
afterwanis to^beoome one of the most familiar of slang expres¬ 
sions. .\t the beginning of 1847 Michael Angelo Titmarsh 
delivered himself of "A Grumble About the Christmu Books" 
in many pages of Frater't Magazine. At the close of the article 
he gave ns an illustration of the art of every man bis own re¬ 
viewer, and hit upon the meaningless bnt suggestive word Bally : 
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Sorely, for addiog the* one in»d haSf to tiie oonuoaloa'^ 
correney of the i>»tion'>-not, nmk yoa, to the orthodoxy df ; tin 
dictionary—Titnunh haa deaerved wdl of poatenty; to oriiat 
would certain people with a eertain inaluiily to exptaaa tiiem* 
selvea with certainty have done without it? ThoDoanda moat 
have used thia bally word bally without knowing that they were 
quoting Thackeray d ail, even aa Monaienr Jowdain need ptoae 
w’ithout being aware of the fact. In the eaaay, “ On a I 
Once Heard from the Late Thomaa Hood,” we axe told that the 


tender poet '‘evidently undervalued hia own aerioua power and 
thought that in punning and broad-grinning lay hia chief 
strength.'' In Locel the Widower we have Mr. Batchelor 
telling a iwlite untruth, and adding: " I did say ao, upon my 
word, looking that half-bred, stuck-up Mrs. Sargent gravely in 
the face: and I humbly trust, if that bouncer has been legistmd 
against me, the Recording .\ngel vrill be pleased to consider that 
the motive was good, though the statement was unjustifiable." 
In the same story we have the word bumptioue, which is so 
familiar that it is a surprise to find our seven-volumed dictionary 
ignoring it; '* He is rude; he is ill-bred; he is bamptiotu beyond 
almost any man I ever knew.” 

In The Book of Snobs the Pontos are described as having an 
ostentations feast " in honour of a stupid eigarified Comet of 
Dragoons " who happened also to be a lord. In The Raeenswing 
we have a new wo^ devised from club—” elubberg is organised 
egotism " ; and in the same story Mrs. Crump, ex-actress of the 
Surrey and the Wells, spoke in “ simple Coekniac dialect.” Thr 
Kiekleburgs on the Rhine affords us com/ortdblest, and the 
Little Travels has courtlH. 


Coming to D, we find three new words. In Round About the 
Christmas Tree occurs an obvious borrowing from the Latin in 
“to-morrow the diffugknt snows will give place to spring.” The 
Neweomea gives its only contribution to the Titmarshian 
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Dixonarg in the exiHeenre ooun din^e. Ciiw, it vill be recalled, 
says of the old hoascs in Borne, “ over them hangs a noble dinge, 
a venerable mouldy splendour.” This word, by the way, the 
novelist liked so well that be made lue of it more than once. 
ifTho third word in this section is the ridiculous doukegpige, 
nn bumble companion to the more lordly equipage, formed on an 
analogous method. 

Discussing Sonus Late Great Victoriee, the author says, 

there has been fietifyhig enough ”—members of I’eace Societies 
bad better refer to the whole essay before ado^itiug tiie sentence 
by way of motto—and in Catherine he gives us a itbrasc now 
familiar in our mouths as household words when he refers to 
recruiting oflieers “ despatching from time to time small detach* 
meuts of recruits to extend Maribumugh's lines, and to act as 
rood for the hungry cannon at Itamillies and Mali>laqiH't ” * In 
the plesMnt essay, "On a C'halk*tnark on the D^," is a 
synonym for fogey, wliere the wTiier. after citing varkins didac* 
ticisniB which age addresses to youth, adds. " have we not almost 
ail learnt these exprtwsions of okl foozlct ; and nttered them our¬ 
selves in the s(]uazed-ioet1 state V" 

In Phitip the horrible Hunt—wben the Little Sister is given 
the opportunity of chloroformiog him—is shown as overcome by 
ffinninu. "Oh — l»o! that's wlien> wo keep the ijinnimx, is iiV" 
The diminutiw really seems to make the i>rat4>nt li4|uor less. and 
the user of it nuire. (dijtvtionslde. Sninewherc 'niackeray 
te.sted. very properly, against tht' cuntinuatkui in use of tie- w<*ril 
authoress, hut b«f cun scaro-ly be spam-d as a consistent iipisilcler 
«if the view that tht.-. wonis author. &c., should be ina<le to 
include those of both si‘x<rs. for he adds to our Isijonary s<>veral 
words formed on this plan of scxdtgereiitiution. Ikin>-ki, th*- 
miisician in The narenmring, is supposed to spend u fortniie on 
his gloves : " Oct along viil you; don't you know tlere is a 
glnrerms that h ts m<-have dein V4fry sheap." h "go” <»f drink 
is in uoinmon slang nset to-day: Dickens used it in his first Usik. 
but in Thackeray we have it in a vari.'irit form, where Viscount 
Talltoys in The Kukhburyit on the llhine stiys, "lleiglio! I'm 
devili^ thirsty. T was devilish cut last night. T think 1 nniat 
luive another go-off." A " go " of drink was origtntilly es|s.eially 
applieuMe to a quartern of gin, a go-off. an used by Ts»r«l TaHKtvs, 
signified a soda-and-hmndy <to-day w»! reverse the order of the 

(li .tieahiT (uniliar militarv pbrMB it gives u* by Tliiulcvrty, but •rbatbrr 
for tite fiTri lime 1 have nnl. U^in able tu lUxtrLais. It i» is the Jtuaiuiabnat 
paper “tin Half a Luef'*; “Prisrolty (on'ler the Itoa we iinnw- ii() tli» tJiin 
rerf linf, in ■whii-h her boy lornie a eiieck, it windisg it* way thronRh the vut 
Cansdiaa (nawH.'' 
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Uqiuds), or, in his fine French, “ Ody soda. Otcr petty we do 
dyree de Conic.’* 

Musing over the past in the paper “ On a Joke 1 Once Eteard 
irom the Late Thomas Hood " Titmarib describes himnatf as 
riding “in my hobby-coach under Time, the silver-wiggedV 
charioteer.” In “Notes of a Week’s Holiday’' at Antwerp he 
writes : “ It was good to go and drive on the great quays, and see 
the ships unlading, and. by the citadel, and wonto hoKaboatt 
and whereabouts it was so strong.” In the same “ Notes ’’ too 
we have a reference to “strength altogether hypcratlantean.” 

The daj’s of stMingiiig-houscs have passed, so “iiupunged fat 
debt " has become obsolete, even at the moment that it clamours 
for inclusion in the Dixomry firom The Jiarenswing. In The 
Notch on the Axe is a reference to “ Worcester, Amstel, Nankin, 
and otlicr jimeroekery " —which is, of course, but a punning deri* 
vative from giincrack. The kinopium which was played by a 
duke’s footman on the Richmond omnibus, to the annoyance of 
Mr. Titmarsh, who was just beginning his journey to Brussels, 
was presumably a [ntent instniment of musical torture of a pest 
generation. Wc would nut have the instrument revived, but its 
name might at least be decently bnried in the dictionary. In the 
Little Tratels we have ledge-tablet for those useful articles of 
furuitun* tvhicli are only drawn out when needed. 

"1 have militated in funner times, not without glory; but I 
grow' peaceable as I grow old ” (from the Small Beer Chromde) 
gives a new shade of meaning to the word militated in the sense 
of Itaving lieeii engaged in a militant manner. When at the 
opening of the story of Catherine we first meet with those redoubt¬ 
able recruiters. Count Gnstavus Ciaigenstein and Corporal Peter 
Brock, they am taking their cast.' at an inn, drinking mountetn- 
u'inc, a liquor of which the orthodox dictionary takes no notice, 
though admitting Uic euphemism mountain-dew. 

Philip I'imiiirs small son is looked after by a itureelrifi—Tit- 
marsh is fond of diminutives—which is the only addition to N. 
and of now O's we have none. Thi'nct is. h«iwe>ver, a goodly crop 
of P's. The ordinary dictionary sanctions otur use of a penful of 
ink. but Titmarsh, on his memorable journey from Richmond 
to Brussels, adds a penful of oxen. In Bound About the Chrut- 
mat Trt-e, we have happily a suggestive descriptkm of “suburban 
villages plum-eaked with snow.” In the Small Beer Chronkle 
we have potto for |inrt; and, suggesteil by claret, which pretends 
to be port, we have the verb to portify, to indicate a little mixture 
of pretension in life and behaviour—” your desire to portify your¬ 
self is nmiabie. is (isrdonabie, is perhaps honourable." When 
commenting on the .American iuqnisitivenesa with regard to the 
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lives and habits of distinguished visitors to the States, Titmarsh, 
who had recently been the victim of that inquisitivoness. quou-d 
a brief passage from Sydney Smith, and commented, *' it is n<>t 
a matter of surprise that this precinctatorwl foible has gmwu with 
|the national growth.” In Our Street, a small fontnuin bolding 
up a pot of porter to the gigantic Jeames is a young ixttifrr. Pnte- 
raUroadites —suggested perhaps by the Prac-Bafaclites of the day 
—^was devised in De Jueentvte, to indicate those pi^jplu who re< 
membered the dim past before the coming of the railways; while 
protemporaneoue, from Captain Rook and Mr. Pigeon, is a useful 
rMnpaninn to coDtempmaneous. 

Itieh Sketek Book affords hs regatUng for the taking part 
in a regatta; wfaOe in Ennond we are told of one who reeplended 
in gold and lace, which seems more hapjnly descriptive than was 
resplendent in. When it comes to describing the Park during 
London’s quiet season in Out of Town, Titmarsh asks. ” where 
are the dear rideregses, above all? ” thus adding another to the 
sex-differentiating nouns to which he objected. 

When we reach S we find half-a-dozen additions to onr dic¬ 
tionary, the first of them being an old wonl in a new indefinable 
and indefensible position. George Wa.chington. we an* told in 
The Virginians, was “ treated more respectfully than |>i'rs<in> 
ftrice his senior." This suggests a kinil «»f .Mice-in-WondiTlaml 
insoluble problem : Given a man treated more respeciftilly than 
persons twice his senior, find the man's age. It ap|H*ars a^ some¬ 
thing of a blot on onr Titmarshian Dixonary. Iti soinmrn w<- 
are given another uMifnl importarion from the laktin. It occurs 
in the essay, “ Greenwich—Whitobait,” where tht; writer puts 
in a good word for the pleasures of the table : ” I siiy, as a general 
rule, set that man down as a conceited fellow, who swaggers 
about not caring for his dinner. Why shouldn't we care almut 
it? Was eating not made to be a pleasure to ns? Yes. I say, a 
daily pleasure : aswcct«o/a»icn : a pleasure familiar, thestime,and 
yet bow different. It is one of the causes of domesticity.” In 
the droll pen’crsion of Titmarshian characteristics in Mr. 
Thackeray in the United States wc arc told that " he |Hiys no 
visits, and, being a solitudinarian, frequents not even a single club 
in London.” In A Roundabout Ride wc have an adjective which 
has passed into not uncommon usage—T do not know if Thackeray 
was the first to use it—where in an account of thin but iwetcn- 
tious hnsfutality we learn that *' the silver dish-covers are splenda- 
ceaus." In the very first paragraph of Henis Dwrol—that splendid 
fragment—we have the pleasing participle suspercoltated ; ** None 
of ns Duvals have been suspereottated to my knowledge.” Not 
unremotcly connected with that unpleasantly active verli, to sue- 
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pcroollftte, we find another word in that same story of CaOurine, 
indicating that when w« have—supposing the painful necessity— 
bi'cn sii8[iurcoUabsd some tbanatograpbcr may come along and 
write our thanalogmphy. How much better it sounds than mere 
"obituary notice ”! Death is robbed of half his terrors when 
he travels in unfamiliar incog. Then in trmeh we have an excel' 
li:nt variant on trounce; it seems to suggest the trounce and let 
us bear the smtneb all in one onomatopoeic qi’llable. 

These words are all sudi as our reineaentative dietkmary ignores 
altogether. To add to them those words which are given with 
only one illustrative quotation, and that from the vn^l^ of 
Thackeray, or those unillustrated ones which are aatitiilibd M 
obsolete or nnnsual, but which are neverthelees to be found in 
Thackeray's writings, would be to extend the list considerably^ and 
would be beyond the scope of the present notes. The obje^ has 
been merely to draw attention to the debt which the dictionary' 
makers owe to Thackeray and to the inadequate way in which 
that debt has been acknowledged. In the preface to the many 
rolumed dictionary to which reference has been made we are told 
that "a dictionary may be described as an enlarged index ver- 
bonim, a key to the works of the great masters who have adorned, 
and the speech of the people who have uttered, the language of 
whose elcMcnts it professes to be a repository.” That, it may 
be admitte*], is put most lexicographically, but the index verborum 
has not been sufficiently enlarged while so many of Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh's words remain unindexed. 

Walter Jbrbold. 
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Thb Eqgfid) objectioo t6 Home Rule was recently ascribed by 
Mr. Bedrond to ignorance of Ireland and of the Irish character. 
And yet two or three of the most popular writers in the English 
tongue who adorned the nineteenth century, after many years of 
close observation on the spot, presented to us their matured views, 
from entirely different standpoints, of the history and genius of 
the Irish people. My chief concern now is with the pL-rsoii.'ility 
and the id«(s of the Irish nowlist who, a generation and a half 
ago, divided with the authors of Peter Simple and The liomanee 
of IT’ar the interest of British youth. This was Charles Lever. 
But for “Harry LomHjuer” and “Charh's O’Malley.’’ the two 
Anthonys of the Victorian age—the historian Froude and tin' 
novelist Trollo|K‘—niia'ht not have deviatiHl fn<in th«'ir sjnsial 
province of letters into Hibernian fiction. Fr»>iulc’.s only novel, 
the chi[»from his historical workshop. T/n- Ttro Chiefe of 
has been added to Messrs. Ijongman’s “Silver Libnry." Thert; 
is real reason to rcgn?t that in nvont rc-issiu s of Trollop:’.s stories 
the old favourites of the “ Barchester'* s(-ries hav** inoiiii|iolised 
attention, to tht; exclusion of his tiovcIs of Irish life. He^ardeil 
as intellectual achievements, thi>!*^* d»*ser\-e much more notice than 
they have vet n^ccivt'd. 'fheir author [>ut liis heart and so«iI into 
them. A.S was not the case always with his rat!>i*dral-town 
romances, all his Irish chanteter/and incidents were drawn from 
life. Ireland, and not Bareh<;.ster, wu.s. it must l>e retniuiilH'red. 
Anthuiiy Trollope's first love. It wa.s in Oulway and Tipjieraiy 
that he first found teal mijoynieiu in the hunting field and fir.'i 
gave assurance of the success as a i’ost (.Illice st.'rvant which 
enabled him to nchi>.‘Ve liis ambition of settling down in Kssi-x to 
the life of a fox-hunting litU'ratiur. ’rh«: visitor at Trollope's 
country lioinc most frwjuently met by the present writ^'r in those 
days was his most intimate life-long friend, and. on many pants 
of writing, his best adviser, l.'liaries LeVi-r. 

Before touching u|irin the Irish novel, whether in Irish or in 
English hands, and the Irish novelist in his daily life, tlien.‘ niay 
he recalled the iswtliuinons lionour done to an Irish historian. 
\V, E. H. I.iecky, who seldom saw the facts of the post through 
the same s|icctaclcs as did another of the Anthonys just men¬ 
tioned. .1. A. Froude. 

On May lltb, 19t>6, Lord Rathmoro unveiled in Trinity 
College, Dublin, Lecky’s statue. The sculptor, Mr. \V. 
Ooscombe John, A.K.A., has succcudeil in investing the face 
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Icrtj. nited to the nun wkm iheohodiiliaM tar cIom> Iqt'naei 
the eSgiM ot Etemid Buifee, of Oihinr OdUimifli, while mMlr 
still k Foley’s mssteipieoe of Gimtten. It wes Ikdcy’s Utenqr 
mission, in Lord’ Bathimm's weU-«liosea snr^, to re*write the 
annals and sindicate tlw <^ancter <d his aonntiymen.** Had 
Lecky not declined the opportuni^, be would have been able 
with hk tongue, as well as with hk pen, to eaecute hk work of 
patriotic rehabilitatioii; upon E. A. Frennaa's death in 189d he 
was pressed by Lord Sali^ury, then Brime Minister, to take the 
Uegius Professorship of Modern History at Oxford. *' If," were 
I^-cky’s words in a {wivate letter on the subject, '* I know any¬ 
thing of myself, it is that I am totally unqualified to deliver dis- 
fourses on history or any other subject to young men." The 
professorship thus went to Fraude. Lecky condensed into hk 
England in the Eighteenth Century the chief points of hk answer 
to the conventional indictment against Ireland, adopted, as he 
thought, by Fronde. Patriotism, in Lecky’s defence of his native 
land and its leaders, of course there was; but of factious partisan¬ 
ship nothing. Personally gulled as he bad been by the attack, he 
showed a judicial serenity in his reply. Had he been giving the 
results of B«>iue chemical analysis, nothing could be more nn- 
emotioual and impassive than hk examination of the groonds on 
which rest the' charges generalised by writere who have studied 
the philosophy of histoiy’ at the*feet of Thomas Carlyle. Here it 
is only necessary to mention that the plots and consiMiacies which 
are said to justify the successive Irish confiscations in Tudor and 
Stuart times arc shown by liccky to lie in many cases unproven. 
At those eras a war of chicane suiveeded the war of arms and of 
hostile statutes. In the orditiary courts of justice, by special oom- 
roission and by inquisitions, first under the jwetence of tenures and 
then of titles to the Crown. there was conducted a regular series of 
o|a'ratioris for oxtir|iating the interest of the natives in their own 
soil. This process of subtle ravage and insolence culminated in 
the exc«iS8 of oppression that provoked the rebellion of 1641. 
Nineteen years later, at the Hei^ration, was applied tfaik policy 
of ClarendiHt which minglod in a common overthrow kkh 
natives and English mitticn.* 

Fronde's Irish fiction k at least as hktoricaily suggestive as his 
narrative of Irkh fact. " Believe me, rir." said Johoaon to 
Boswell, when expatiating on the magnificence of a Highland 

(l) bKlqr't gsftek, vol. U., a lOS. 
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prospect, “ the finest view a Scotchman ever sees is the high 
road that takes him to London." The Johnsonian dictum as 
applied to Ireland provided Fronde with his leading idea in The 
Two Chiefs of Dunboy. Disraeli once characteristically oxpluined 
Ireland’s periodical fits of restlessness and disairectiun by con¬ 
tiguity to a melancholy ocean. The genius of the country and 
the possibility of its natives formed the subject of fretjuent con¬ 
versations between Lord Beaconsfield and Froude during the later 
yeara of each. The conclnsions thus reached are embodied more 
or leas in Fronde’s novel. Change his sunonndings, the Celt be- 
«»Ms a new and alert ezeaton, soocessful in aiqr walk of life. 
iot at home the Irish have been an agrionltural, apastoral people, 
not by choice bnt by comimlsion. They are naturally intended 
for commerce and manufacture. In The Maedermots of Bally- 
clorott, wisely added to at least one of the Trollope reprints, the 
novelist has dramatically elaborated the thesis taken by the his¬ 
torian as the groundwork for The Tiro Chiefs of Dunboy. About 
the time of The Maedermots apiK-aring there had betm much talk 
in the literary circles that Trollofie entered regarding the novel 
as a form of allegory. The criticism of the |»rio<l had not indi-<-d 
then detected a figurative autobiography in the Inferno of Dante; 
it had, however, done something towards circumstantially demon¬ 
strating that Robinson Crusoe was design<><l primarilv as a fsT- 
sonal parable rather than a narrative of adventure anti exile. 
l>efoe’B .Tuan Fernandez, we were then iMtginiiing to know, was 
not the island first [lopularly supposed to be connectetl with Alex¬ 
ander Selkirk, bnt the even more desolate Ivmdnn home of Daniel 
D»;foe himself. Wherever the fault may have Ihs'II. the man whi> 
wrote the most widely-read Ixmk of the eightt-eiith century kitew 
at his own hearthside for the bt-st fiart of a generation a solitude 
more profound than that which in CrustMt's sea-girt prison was 
broken not only by the sound of waves but by sumo animal com¬ 
panionship. The author of The true-born Englishman actually 
punished his wife and children for their conversational frivolity 
by doing his best to turn the domestic in the voiceless cell of a 
Traptnst monk.’ 

As Trollope’s guest in his Essex home, Tssver had much that 

(1) Upon this itranga epUuile ia Defoe's life new light, it mey he mentioned 
in puling, hu been thrown by Mr. Wright in hit interetling volume on Drf<ie 
IMeurs. Cnuell). Thai it ii ihown that when Defoe hi about to menthm a 
fragment of penonat hiltory, he introduce! it with mch wordi oi •' I have heard 
of a man," fee. With that little preface he nwotiimi, in bii Hmmts ife/feWiMMe, 
one who, upon wmj extraordinary disgnat of the nunitohla converntion of hji 
neareit relaUoni, reiolved never to ipeak nny more, converied only with bii 
tmki; he waa thui a poet, a writer, and a philoiophar. who made hii bed among 
tha dead; he rimtinoed in thii itato nearly twenty-nine yeara, i*. a little more 
than the length of Cruioe’a lUy on bii iiland. 
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«iifl interesting to say about wbat he called the novel of allegory 
ill the hands of some of his oontemporariea. The earliest of the 
ciass was Uulwer Lyttou’s Caxtoiu, whose true inwardness had 
been iin{)arted by its author himself to Lever in oouversation at 
l-lorenee. The talk occupied many hours. Its exact purpart 
may now be given in Lever's own words. The Caxiont cune 
out in 18dU, just eight years before the gaxetting of its author as 
Colonial Secretary. It was deliberately denned by its writer 
as somediing more than a mere picture of individual energies 
turning from the CHd Wtrid to the New. Pioatmtoa Ca:dxm is 
a Qrpe ^ England heiwlf, and in tide w^. EQs pah^ittpliy antir 
eipsM and djesblved, his mother's pnvite means eifiiirtsd tj 
the unlucky speculations of Unde Jack, Pudstratns, vriQi the 
instinct of nature for space and devebpment, by fixing Us faculties 
on Britain beyond seas, expands and strengthens tltem, becomes 
himself a new creation. Having shared his thousand flocks, far 
brings back a golden fleece more precious than that of Jason to 
his native land to retrieve the home fortunes and to re-erect the 
fallen roof-tree. “ Have 1 not given you here,” added Bulwer, 
'* the personification of Great Britain, who, after frittering away 
most of her North American possessions by an ill-considered and 
ill-conducted war, found herself reduced to something like impe¬ 
rial beggary? At this dark hour of her fortunes she turns her 
eyes to her possibilities in Australia, and makes herself the first 
Power on our planet." .Among the allegorical novels now consi¬ 
dered in passing. The Caxtons came three years after Trollope’s 
attempt in The Maedermott to individualise the Irish character in 
a woman. That attempt was in part the outcome of the intimacy 
uniting, throughout nearly all their working life, the authors of 
I'harle* O’MatUy and of Barehester Toiecrt. If tlmse two writers 
never borrowed from each other there was something of sympathy 
as well as analogy between their literary developments. Both 
men made their earliest hit in a particular kind frf fiction that 
was then new. I3oth afterwards completely changed their stylo 
with equal success. 

When the present writer paid bis earliest viirit to the land of 
Ijever in the County Galway, now more than a generation since, 
there still survived many of those at whose houses the two 
novelists habitually met. Western Ireland in the 'sixties knew 
no social centre more hospitable or richer in literary, political, 
or cosmopolitan inti'rest than Sir William Gregory's Coote ^rk. 
near Gort, in County Galway. An accomplished boat, after- 
wwrds Governor of Ceylon, on his return home, he remained to 
his death one of the most universally welcome and delightfully 
instructive figures in Ixmdon society; from 1857 to 1872 he vras 

f2 
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Parliamentary member for his native county; aniougsl his guests 
were not only all that was most pleasant in the local i-elcbritii*s 
of the time, but Bernal Osborne, Laurence Oliphant, and, iiixui 
each occasion that tho preM*nt writer found himself of the com¬ 
pany, Charles Lover. In no quarter, indeod, wer<- the obligations 
both of Lever and of 'rrollope, for thoughts, knowledge, and 
originals of times and places, greater than to Cis >tu Park and its 
host. It is natural to associate Sir William Gregory with the 
(Mriod of literary transition in tho two novelists. But fur him 
there would have been no Sir lirookr Fonbrookr Irom Lover, and 
from Trolloix: cortainly no Maedermotit of llallychran. That 
novel surpasses in truth, ]Miwer. and ]>athos its author's tithcr 
Irish stories. Wherever written, it was thought out at CiK>ti? 
Park. There, after many inspiring talks with his host, Trollope 
decided that tho character and sorrows of tho Irish people could 
best be portrayed in a narrative based upon incideuts and centred 
round peraonagos first known to him wlmn he was Gregory'.s 
goeat. Phemy, as conceived by Ttollrqie, is less an individual 
tiian a penonification of her close and her entire country. Lode- 
ing at it from this pointof view. Lover, to hia own disadvantage. 
would contrast what he called the abiding valim of Trollope's 
novel with the fugitive interest belonging to " my autobiography 
in fiction," by which ho meant the rollicking romances that had 
first brought him fame. 

" At Mackens’s Hotel. Dublin, where you pru]Kjsi* te desceiul." 
were Lever's words at riio Coote dimior-tablc in 186H to a fellow 
guest, " you may perhaps still s<7e some of the gbists of my 
earlier creations, and still get a few gliiiqwca of the life I have 
described. But the fun and movement of it arc all {■a.'it; my 
own people, with , whom I first madt* the public laugh, arc 
anachronisms; it only remains for me to hang up my lyre, on the 
wall or else to change my style entirely." He ch<m^ the latter 
altturnative, and, in doing so, in a very striking manner, gave an 
anticipatory illustration of the theory elaborated by the other 
.Anthony, the historian Froude, in the alrandy-mentiniHHl Two 
Chiefs of Dunboy. The traditions of his raett and alt tho evil in¬ 
fluences generated by ernturies of ananhy and misrute have, as 
Froude it, mined the Irishman at home. When, howevnr. 
the Chief of Dunboy gives his film Irish brains, as was done l>y 
Patrick Blake in his warehouses and with his shipping on the 
lioire, free play and a fair chance in a calling of trade and adven¬ 
ture combined, he has but to b«.>ekon snceem and woalth: both 
of them come to him directly. The fitdd first chosen by Isiver 
for displaying tho triumphs of hia most boisteroiis and reckless 
personages, once they have left the old homo behind them, was 




u:irf«rc. The B]>iritod and historically accurate desctlfOm B 
Waterloo in CharUtt O’MoUey marks the dramatic culmination of 
a career that had begun to march from one success to another 
since the auspicious day on which the Duke of Wellington, as 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, received orders to embark at Cork bis con* 
tiiigent for the Peninauk. About the time that Trollope at Coote 
1'ark was pn.>paring to incarnate Ireland in Phemy, Lever at the 
s^imc [dace, and largely helped by bis host’s knowledge of official 
life bciliind the scenes, was planning the pictures of life and char* 
sioter abroad, which showed that, once irrevocably taken beyond 
<t. (ieorge's Channel, his countrymen were qtralified to do the 
liest work not less in diplomacy tton in war. This was brought 
■ lUt not only in several of ihe Corneliut O'Doted contributions 
to Hlarkvood. but in Sir lirooke Fosbrookc, in That Boy of 
Xorcotl’s, and other specimens of Lever’s later style in fiction. 

To turn for a moment to Lever’s most intimate friend. In the 


last half of Uie nineteenth century, like the jsactical msji of 
business as well as master of literary teehn^ne that he WM, Tnl* 
lope began to realise the neoeaaiiy of finding. a .fresh setting lor 
the men and wmnen whom he jdwtograjdied foom nature in those 
sections of London and provincial life he bad speoially studied. 
Hence the stories, most or all of thorn first published in monthly 
magazines or in eztra nnmbers of illustrated weeklies. These are 
now comparatively unknown; they ore only access ib le, and even 
so not easily, in their original form. Whether or not their repro¬ 
duction in popular shape would prove profitable, they contain, if 
not his pleasantest, certainly some of his clearest and most 
original realism. Road to-<lay by the light of what has happened 
since its first appearance. The ti'ag We Lire Xotr seems a cir- 
onmstantial {nvsagc of the rise and fall of the late Whittaker 
Wright. In the first instance. Trollope's friendship with Lever, 
the various and extensive experience's connecting themselves with 
that acquaintance, caused the chronicler of Barset to people his 
pitges with Irish folk of all degrees. On the other hand, the 
sfxwtaclc of Trollope's mcchaniii.'il and ceaseless labonr roused 
Ijever in his closing years to frt'sh industry in a changed field: 
the quondam " Hany Ix>rr(!quer" l>egan to show himself the 
novelist of the Foreign Office and the salon in the hooka already 
mentioned, in The Bramleighs and in Lord KUgobbin. Hme, 
the Irishman u as much in evidence as ever. The slap-dash 
“ man for Galway,” however, has sobered down into the astute 
polished adventurer, Ihidley Sowell. Charles O'Malley, mel¬ 
lowed into a confidential agent of Pidmerrton, wi^ silent and 
snocoHsful decorum performs his secret mission as Bob Conndine 
at Belgrade. Here the novelist had felt the social insinration of 
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hiatwo friends, the late Bichard O'Hara and Sir William Gregory. 
Either of these could have drawn a truer picture of Clmrlus Li‘ver 
than can be given from the impressions of one who knew him 
best when the end was near, ^mething, however, of his ow-n 
words and thoughts, so far unpublished, may be ivcorded now. 

In the same year that W. E. H. Lecky received his memorial 
in Trini^ College, Ooblin, the centenary of Charles Lever's birth 
was observed by the opening of a new chaned in his memory at 
a 'paiiBh chnreh in Westmeath. F<nr twen^ yean his brother, 
Jclm Lever, was rector of Ard>Murcber; hera he often received 
lengthy visits from his famous kinsman. " Bnt for my doctoring 
trade,” were Levtur’s own words, ”1. rimuld never have picked 
up my odds and ends of human knowledge. I have dined (he 
would say) at embassies and at messes, but for purposes of ' cof^ ' 
my medical rounds in Galway and Westmeath were worth mori’! 
than all the notions I had gained elsewhere put together. In a 
well-known passage of his great biography, Tjodchart has descrilx-d 
the melancholy impression left on Sir Walter Scott by his meet¬ 
ing in society with R. R. Sheridan. Such, too, must have lH>on 
the feeling produced on many who during his later visits from 
Italy to England sat near enough to Lever to ol>servc him rntlier 
closely. The remarkably heavy face wore, the rather st<Ti« expres¬ 
sion produced hr habitually loinful thoughts. The physiognomy, 
with the cioscly-sbaren li|)s and chin, was stiggestive in nearly 
equal degrees of the medical man and the actor. Those who. 
during the years that pntieded his death in 1S72, cati n-rall few 
flowers of Celtic wit scattered hj'hia casual talk, they will have a 
very imperfect memory »»f him if they do not assix-iati; his con¬ 
versation with clearly-cut nmiarks chargoil with the results of 
varied and methodical ol>servation. .\s a talker on foreign fiolities 
Lever struck me as particularly gfxxl about the Schleswig-ITolstein 
question and its consequent embroilment of England, Denmark, 
and Prussia. " Yes,” said Lever. “ Great Britain is, after the 
new fashion, supporting the Danes with moral aid, which means 
sermons in the place of arms. Hent you have the wlmle secri>t 
of our unpopularity with foreign nations. We are making our¬ 
selves tlm superior people of Europe*, just as Horsman w'as twitted 
by Dizzy on being the superior person of the House of Com¬ 
mons.” Charles Lever's conversation, as the present writer can 
recall it. was seldom more interesting and instructive than when 
it took the form of criticism upon the methods, the machinery of 
British statesmanship abroad, and of the ignorance prevailing 
in Whitehall aa to the modes and the men by which onr Con¬ 
tinental neighbours wen* diffusing at England’s cost their influ¬ 
ence tbrougbont the worid. It was in Italy that ho acquired his 
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ciirlicst iiufight into these subjects. While Consul, first rt Spez- 
sia, afterwards at Trieste, whore he died, he had been abte to 
sfiiuire an accurate intimacy with many neglected featnres of 
Kuropcan diplomacy. “England," ho remarked, “seeks to 
maintain her traditions as a Western Power by moral aid to 
friends or neutrals. France meanwhile has otig^iaed a system 
of secret missions which make her inflnenoe felt in every corner 
of the ContineDt, whkdi raise her military presti^ and occasion' 
al^ I»ovie oommwd^y profitable ; die teseniUes/’ Jmisidflid widi 
a smile, "tlm Ijfishinan who married ‘for hna/aiiid'^^k^ of 
money,* sio arranging things that even her generoai^ iriihhDk bad 
as a speculation. If England ever becomes more unpopular even 
abroad than I see her tO'day it will be because she loves to 
administer that benevolent neutrality which is the bread {nil of 
the quack doctm-, efficacious only when there is nothing wrong with 
you, and because her sons sing rather too loudly and too long the 
praises of masterly inactivity." One instance of his real {»%• 
science in international affairs Lcvit was to see justified by 
events. The Danish question Q863-^) and the war which it 
involved was (ronqmred by him to settling a case in equity by a 
duel; the reason, he said, was that the small Prussian of those 
d.ays, Bismarck, had the ambition to become a great Minister. 
That anl^ltion, he predicted, would not be satisfied till 
finally he had established I’russia in the place of Austria, and 
afterwards in that of France. Ijcver had a fond of social illus- 
tRitions for contrasting the Irish or French genius with the Eng¬ 
lish or German. Ltd me recall dhe. Jeffrey, of The Edinburgh 
Itrrirw, was puffed out with pride at the pro8|iect of meeting 
Talleyrand at dinner, expecting to carry away great memories of 
the occasion. The single ramark vouchsafed by the diplomatist 
was A pro)H)s d«* votre edlMire |iotago de cock-a-leekie, faut-il Ic 
manger avee des prunes? " The Scotch lawyer, deterred by the 
friwility of the question, lapsed into silence. “Had ho." said 
l^ever. " possiM4.sed the social subtli.dy of Celt or Gaul he would 
have found an n|H*ning for a diplomatic discussion as important 
and interesting as any the dtnner*table could yield—did "iDiHey* 
rand want the Treaty of Amiens, the death of the Due d’Enghien, 
or the restoration of the Bourbons. But then men who deal with 
the greatest questions can seldom he good talkers. Indiscretion, 
HO essimtial to convers.ntion, would be fatal, unless indeed one 
Impiwncd to be Louis Philippe, who would tell you everything— 
the last interview he had with Guizot, the new despatch he was 
about to send off to Soult; but then he had this greatest aecnrity, 
not at everyone's command, nobody believed a word of it." 

T. H. 8. Eecott. 



TWO IMPEMAIi DEMOCRATS. 

Nbw ZBAC4KD » Domiijk>nl Thftt was one of two tangible 
aobiemgaents legistered by tlM Odonial Conlerenco of 1907; it 
iB4k4iMil memonal of two statesmen who left the 

iaifli^ef tbm personalities anthe lecardof the British 

pto^, aiid,one msf he sue. wen mush in fhet^oaghts^theKew 
Zeetanders, colonist end native alike, in the leoent oelebntionB. 
Sir OeMge Grey and Richard John Seddon wen the pecnliar 
product of an evolntionaiy Colonial system : a system b^inning 
in dependence and developng stage by stage into complete local 
autonomy until the representatives of the Crown and the over* 
lordship of the Imperial Parliament have become the sole vestiges 
of outside authority. To reconcile democracy witli Empire, to 
make idenrical the interests of communities, scattered over the 
earth’s surface, and separated from each other and the parent 
stock by vast distances, to ensure loyalty to the whole without 
sacrifice of individual claims, was the aim and in large measure 
the accomplishment of both Sir George Grey and Mr. Seddon. 
The two men's Jives are indissolubly linked, and the history of 
New Zealand and of the Hrnpire in the second half of the nine* 
teenth century could not l>e written witlxnit reforenct- la their 
ideals and their achievements, rtterly unlike in physical apjiear* 
ance. belonging to different generations, trained the one as siddier, 
scholar, statesman, the other as artisan, miner, and agitator, they 
were politically eounterijarts. What Gn‘y thought Keddon 
atfemped to realise: what Grey began Beddon carried to a sue* 
cessfiil issue. There was not the nmianre* about the younger 
man that marked the career of the other from the first, but where 
Grey was a sometime autocrat, either with or without official 
sanction, Seddon became uncrowned King by the affectionate 
Bcdamation of a thirteen•year*long majority. That authoritative 
biograi!d>ies of both * should he published in the very year which 
sees official status of New Zealand raised to the dignity of 
Dominion is surely a happy accident. 

It is impossible to study these two substantial and informing 
volumes without thinking of the gathoing of Premiera in July 
last and how small was tlie distance travelled towards tiu' Tmpttrial 

(1) Tht Unmane* o/ a Pnrnnni, lijr Jamc* Milac, liondaa i Chatto and 
WiadM, 18B9. 

(2) Tht Lift of Biehmd Jnhn by Jkinct Orammoad. Ltmdaa: 

fiirals. Hill, 1907; Sir Otorgt Crtf; PionrtT e/ Bmfirt (’a Soulhtru Limit, 
by C. Hcodwion. Londoa: Deal, 1907. 
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ideals dreamed of and worked for by Grey and Seddon. One fignie, 
ronspiouous at the gatherings of 1897 and lOOS, was sadly ndmed 
this year. If Dick Seddon had been at Mr. Deakin'a side tiie 
very atmosfdiorc of the Conference chamber wonld have been 
changed. It w'onid have been charged with an enthusiasm and 
a dynamic force that somehow h seemed to lack. In 1002 -Mr. 
Seddon was keen to assist the Mother Conntiy " ont of the rots ; 
(he next foa yevo eoB^noed hun ftst, nnleaa rtwg m ea sok a a 
vmn ^aken, tiw iuperial^ ra aewr and 

ailBioal tbe-laat words -be wiote vnas -to Am aAl^ was 

looking forward to the ConfaMoee of 1907. though 'he £d "aot 
antknpate tint moch good would eventuate.” For onoe in a way 
he to^ Ml almost pessimistic view, and oanfessed tiat if tiie 
Conference did not go back on what had already been oonoeded he 
would bo satisfied—so gmt were the expectations entertained of 
the Imperialiam of the Radical Government at home by this ardent 
Radical Imperialist of the Colimies! Unhappily, his honest, 
burly influence in the cause of progress and of the larger patriotism 
is an Imperial memory. Dick ^ddon was as reiti ui Empire- 
builder as Sir George Grey or Ce>cil Rhodes. With them be 
devoutly bc'lieved the British Empire, as Lord Bosebeiy once 
put it, to be the greatest secular agency for good the world 
had ever known, and to its consolidation and growth he assigned 
the bt'st that was in him. l>r. “Jim ” and Sir Joseph Ward, 
good men and true, with stout convictions and of high purpose, do 
not fin> the imagination as Grey and Rhodes and Seddon fired it. 
Mr. Dcnkin apparently was the one Imperial “ whole hogget ” 
among the Premiers in London. How Mr. Seddon would have 
rejoicf‘d in Imcking him up! How valiantly would be have 
attempted to rush the breach which Mr. Dcaldn made in the 
Cobdenito defenct^s that snfiiccd for Lord Elgin. Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. Lloyd George! There was some straight tsdk at the 
Conferenci;. but there wonld have been more if Dick Seddon had 
been present. 

Statesmen of the kidney of Sir George Grey have rendered ea^ 
the ascent to political power of men like Richard Seddon and 
Henry Parkes. Seddon's development from the time he left hia 
Lancashire liomc is traced at length by Mr. Drummond, a New 
Zealand journalist; Sir Henry Parkes's life was pnblished ten 
yean ago.* Pioneen, politically speaking, with an inb(»n talent 
for leadership, domicil^ in a land emerging from the chrysalis 
stage of settlement, they had the opportnnity of playing on the 
wide field of young nationhood a pert which at h<^ might take 

(1) £{/« «/ Sir flfrsry Parktt, X.C.M.O., I 9 Charts* B. I^pM. Loadoet 
Wshsr 'Dinria. UB7. 
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them to the chair of a county council. Cabinet rank for a Broad- 
hurrt or a Bums in Great Britain is of necessity rare, though it 
will probably be less so in the future than it has beeii in the 
nut. In the case of Farkes we know how ho worked his way up 
from the proprietorship of a Sydn^ toy shop to the 
proprietorship of a Sydney journal and the I^micrship 
of a great Colony. In the case of Seddon we have a working 
engineer attracted to Australia by the gold discoveries; the only 
nugget he found in Victoria was the heart of the lady who was 
to become his wife, and he made his way to the west coast of New 
Zealand in the hope of exploiting some of the riches of Kumani; 
in turn be became a representative of his fellows on local bodies, 
their advocate in the Worden's Court, first Mayor, chairman of 
a {Ktlitical committee, member of the Hoiise of Bepresentatives, 
member of the Government, and in due time chief of the nuntt 
successful Ministry New Zealand, or for that matter any Colony, 
ever bad. The process of evolution seems the most natural thing 
in the world when once we have seized the essential qualities in 
the man's character. He was as surely cut out for Friiiie Minis¬ 
ter as for foreman. He joined the nish to the Kuinant gnldfivld 
in 1874, and. says Mr. Drummond, " With his masterful ni.inn»is 
and bis thoroughness of purpo.s(! he took charge of Kuinant inun 
its earliest infancy." H«i was a politician even in the. workshop, 
and first came into ptiblic notice when officialdom denounced him 
a.s a " political agitator who makes a great row hecaust; then* is 
no one to attend to the rush on tlur Kuinant field." .MTairs wen> 
natural to him. Wlien he {lestcred local IkmIiiw to get some¬ 
thing done which they deemed impossible, either lM*cause fiiiiilM 
were short or inclination was wanting, they promptly put him 
into a position of responsibility, and the impossible was achieve). 
" Audacity carried him through," we are told. WhttthtT it was 
his own audacity or the incompetence of others matters little. 
He " got there " always. When a doubt arose as to a liiln'ral 
candidate for Hokitika, Sir Giairge Grey, then " the grand old 
man," no longer Governor of the Colony but the leader of the 
Liberal Party, suggested that St?ddon should stand hiiniMdr. 
" You are worthy," said Grey, and the electors, mainly the 
miners whose champion Seddon ever was. confirmed the opinion 
by sending him to Parliament—to become a thorn in the aide of 
ail reactionariea, indifferents, and ineapabics. As a follower of 
Grey's he was classed among the “ Greyhounds" : rather it 
should lie said that he was a alenthhoimd. His nose was for ever 
pidcing up a scent, and his scorch was always for " something to 
do in the Ckilony's interests." 

Whether Dick Seddon, when ho fonnd'himstdf in Parliament, 
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had any idea of the praferment in atoie for him, there is nothing 
to show. He had not, of oonrse, the advantages of a Oiey, who 
had served the Empiie as ezidorer and {uro-Consal in South Ana* 
tralie, in South Africa, and in New Zealand itself before he 
became a party politician. With all his confidence in hial 
ability to run anjrthing from a mining camp upwards, 
a confidence whi^ did not diminish as hk influence 
uxinnded till it became Imperial, Seddon {nobably had 
no more thought of ultimately attaining the Premiership than 
•John Hums, the Trafalgar Square agitator, had of some day 
finding the portfolio of the Loral Government Board under his 
arm. Self-government in the Colony was hardly an abounding 
succem. At one time the Constitution was a sort of federation, 
with Provincial Councils for purely local purposes and a Central 
Ijegislatnre for general purposes. Tlie Provincial Councils were 
abolished, and Sir Rabi>rt Stout explained some years ago that the 
Colony’s experience provided the opponents in New Zealand of 
federation with .Australia with sooie of their most effective argu¬ 
ments. Then for a dt'cade and a half—from the abolition of the 
Provincial Councils to the election of 1890—the history of New 
Zealand was a party pot-pourri. Parties were labelled Conserva¬ 
tive and Liberal, and were both and neither by turns. Sir 
Gvorpe Grey soundi'd a clarion note of progn'ss, which 
brought every advanced politician to his side, only to 
adopt an autocratic line of policy which alienated his woulddie sup- 
F»rtcr8 in detail. Sir Julius Vc^el made the Colony the labora¬ 
tory of public works experiments, which attracted thousands to iti> 
shores to participate in the good things going, and Sir Harry 
.Atkinson, without the imagination of the one or the rousing 
tdoqnence of the other, carried on the Governurent for so long a 
f)eriod that his Ministry became known as the Continuous. When 
the lavish expenditure of {wibiic money ceased it was inevitable 
that many thousends of nu»n should be stranded for employment. 
New Zealand entered on the down grade; she had a big debt, 
her population dwindled, and a country provided by Nature with 
every advantage of soil and climate and beauty—“the Fortunate 
fsles.’’ as Mr. W. P. Reeves called them long ago—was to idl 
appearance going to the dogs. A crowning misfortune over¬ 
took the Colony in the shape of the great Maritime strike, in 
which the unionists were soundly beaten by the capitaliste, and 
before the General Election of 1890 men like Ballance, Seddon, 
and Reeves saw that New Zealand’s only chance of improvement 
lay in thp return to Parliament of a fair number of Labour »]hv- 
sentatives. Various changes in the electoral laws, including 
manhood suffrage and the abolition of plural voting, made this 
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poaible, and • atrong Labour contingent found its way to the 
House. 

None who followed tho contest of 1890, at any rate from the 
wintagegronnd of London, will foiget the mild dismay with which 
the triumph of the New Zealand Badkals was regarded. Mr. 
Ballsame, who was called to the Premiership, was liwked upon as 
the enemy of evisy private and individual right, and a course of 
redrleas experiments in extreme State Sodidiam, leading on to 
disaster and bankruptcy, was anticipated. His C^inet of untried 
men included Mr. Seddon, who had never fmlod in more restricted 
fields to put as much of his Socialism into pnctice aa opportunity 
permitted, and the brilliant young journalist, Mr. Pember Beeves, 
who, having been set originally to mind sheep for the benefit of 
his health, had imbibed all sorts of theories of State duties which 
he proceeded to translate into statutes. When Mr. Ballance died 
two yemrs later, Mr. Seddon was sf-nt for. As it was Sir George 
Grey who had advised him to stand for Parliament, so now lie 
turned to Grey for guidance. The veteran assured him that he 
had fairly gained his chanci.'. and that it was his duty to try to 
form a l^nistry. “ Yon an>,’* he «iid, " acting in a great crisis 
such as makes ahem. ... Be brave, unM'lfiah, gentle, but reso¬ 
lute for good. Beficct well befon^ acting: gain time for tlioiight. 
The good will soon gather round you." Seddon formed his 
Ministry, and still it was felt that Niw Zralund was tnunhliiig 
on the verge of an unknown, limitless as the dii'ps of some of hf;r 
lovely Sounds, startling as the stnmgth and hc.'it of the native 
geyser. Measures aiming at the JMtttermciit of the people. at the 
developm'nit of the resources of the oonntiy, at the utilisation of 
natural advantages in the interest of the community — 
measures after Sir Ge«irge Grey's own heart—were t<asscd. The 
record of Mr. Seddon's and Mr. Betjves’s great work is to be 
found in Mr. Drummond’s book. Drastic economies in the public 
services on the one hand, combined with sweeping reforms on 
tho other, changed the social and fioiitical face of New Zt niand 
in a very few years. Prosperity returned, population grew, com¬ 
merce fionrisbed, and the land was one of peace and plenty. A 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act rendered impossible a recru¬ 
descence of strikes as wasteful to capital ns ruinous to labour; 
woman enjoys the suffrage—if, that is, she cares to exercise 
h—and the aged enjoy penaions; the State runs a coal 
mine, discharges the office of tnndec, acenres tiie worker healthy 
conditions of empk^ment, protects the native and the child, and 
no one is conscious of the infliction of aerknis wrong. Mr. 
Beeves recently indicated, with some assure of the satisfaction 
which one who has contributed so fully to the attainment of 
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“ CokmiBl ideals ” is entitled to bd, wfasB State Sodyisia is 
New Zealand, and, to a lesser extent, in Awtralia, has done. 
The struggle for life has been robbed of some of its bitterness, and 
if all men have not become brothers, nor ail women sisters, £w 
the 'masses who toil “life is less sodden than it is in Slnmdoini 
and leas wooden than it is in Sabori>ia.’' In the. Colonies, says 
Mr. Beeves, the evUs which the Progressive combats are often 
those of the Old World, though they wear new faces. “His is 
the hard task of dooiding which of British acclimatised jdants are 
good and should be left to grow; which ate noxious and should 
be weeded out. IJemocracy in Australia and New Zealand has 
proved this thing among others : that if a people of English race 
get something like control of die machinery of Government they 
will n-goRi it as a thing to be made the fullest use of. The in¬ 
dividualist ideal of a republic, where the aim of the State is to 
interfere with nobody, fieetus to the majority of Colonists the idlest 
of dreams. The few individualist doctrinaires among them 
stiffen into mere Conservatives; bnt the Conservative parties are 
not individualist." 

If anything could convert to State Sociiilism those who live 
under old-world conditions—necessarily vastly different from the 
i'olonial—it should be the experience of New Zealand since 1890. 
So far from having carried with it any of the shocking results 
foretold by the individual pessimist, the Socialist regime may 
claim to have saved New Zealand from overwhelming disaster. 
.4t the b«igiiining of one momentous week in June, 1804, it was 
realised by tlie Premier and tliQ Colonial Treasurer—the present 
IViino Ministor—that the offain of the Bank of New Zealand 
wore in u critical condition. Bad times, falling securities, and 
Iierfaaps indifferent management—bad management is always an 
easy allegation ivhen, maybe, circumstances not to be controlled 
are alone responsibli—meant that the Bank with which the credit 
of the Colony wiis bound up cmild not pay its dividend, and was 
going BtRiigfat for tbe nwks. Before that week was out—it was 
on a Friday—riie managers saw that they could not carry on 
uiiaasisted bnyimd the follow'ing Monday, and antici|Miteda panic 
on the morrow. Mr. Seddon and Mr. Ward had to move within 
twenty-four hours if the situation was to bo saved. By Friday 
night Mr. Ward was ready with a bill guaranteeing £*2.000.000 
of preference shares for a {leriod of ten years. The Bill was put 
through all its stages, not without dissonant voices, betvreen 7.90 
p.m. and midnight, when it was sent to the Legislative Coundl. 
which paaand it. after by no means perfimetory exanunstion, by 
4 a.m. The Governor's assent was seennHl, and when l^w 
Zealand woke from its slumbcn on Saturday UKHming it learned 
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that the courage and ^devotion of the Ckivernint iit had uvcrti'd 
what would have been one of the most appalling ci ist‘s in CViloninl 
history. The position of the Bank to-^y, and oi New Zealand 
itself, is the best justification for the action of Mr. Heddon^s 
Goremineat. 

Twoitj years ago, after the passing of the Agricultural 
LabDiii^ Eafea n c his e mOT t Aet ia BnglaBd, and at a time when 
Socitfiam was beginning to aa ae r i Ha^ at the peeling booths 
ahroad as well as at hme, tiiere was much qiedolation as to 
the oompatibUi^ of Democracy and Imperialism. In the intenral 
some BtrildDg instances of the largo views which extreme Demo¬ 
crats find entirely in kee^fing with their dtHnestic aspirations have 
been forthcoming. In G&many, it is true, the Hocialist is 
opposed to Imperial adventures, but the masses of the pt'opk* 
from whom alone be can hoiie to derive support are on the side 
of the Imperial rigime. France has not found Bepulilicaiiisrn 
any real bar to the control of over-the-seas possessions: Ainerit-a 
has taken a band in the Imperial game; tlio British people, by 
three years of wasting w*ar, have shown that the Kiiipirv is a.s 
much to them as it ever wa.s to the gentlemen of England in 
the days of a narrow franchise, and the British (Vdoiiist, the 
most democratic jierson in the world, has sent his sons to fight, 
if need be to die, for the sake of Empire. Mr. S<;ddon di'Vi lo{S (l 
Imperialism side by side with swi>cping experiments in State 
Socialism. In both res|x*cts he followed essiiiitially, if not in 
detail, in Sir (Jeorge Orey'a footsteps. “On his own confes¬ 
sion." says Mr. Henderson, " his policy was simply a n'vival of 
that which was founded by his friend and chief. Sir George 
Grey.” He had no difficulty in assisting to uplift a fasiple 
and build up a nation, at the same time that be was advocating 
the practical consolidation of an Empire loosely held together by 
a sentiment which a wrong-headed action or on ill-considered 
word might go far to dissipate. As a fact, it was on a question of 
local importance that he indulged in his first Imperial outburst. 
The Ballance Ministry wanted to nominate certain members to 
the Council, which to the popular Chamber was precimdy as 
is the House of Lords to the presemt House of Commons. The 
Governor refused, and appeal was made to the Colonial Secretary, 
the mere opportunity for which seems to have quickened Mr. 
Seddon’s comprehension of Imperial advantages. " As long as 
I have a seat in this House,’’ he said when the matter was under 
discussion, “I shall endeavour, so far as lies in my power, to 
cement the bonds of nninn between the Mother Country and our 
Cotony." How sfdendidly he acted up to that assurance is 
treasured in the memory of every advocate of ckwer Imperial 
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rolatiiMu. Tho reality of his Imperialiam was perhaps not under¬ 
stood until ho began to assert himself at the Colonial gatherings 
in connection with Queen Victoria's Xhaniond Jubilee. Some of 
us who took his hand for the first time in 1897 were not quite 
sure that he was anything more than an ardent Badical whosb 
first and last thought would be his Colon;. We soon dis^ 
ooTsrad that if be was a fiiebtaad et idt fil cause ^ 

Ev^in..' 1 l»f» -ae.;.diN^ that -if ^ som 

his general oonshstioos, at aiqr nde jtfter. 1^ tisittliit would haws 
said that he considered Kumara the best oonstitoeni^ in' Kew 
Zealand, whkh was the best Colony in the British Empite, which 
was the greatest and best Empire the world had evar seen. 

Richard Seddon has been denounced as a Jingo because when 
the Eminre was in danger he called upon the manhood of New 
Zealand to rally to the flag, and despatched contingent after con¬ 
tingent to South Africa till New Zealand's proportion of troops 
in the field to her population was greater than that of any other 
part of the Empire. Aiuirt altogether from his innate loyalty, it 
is impossible to doubt that here, as in his domestic policy, Seddon 
had in mind the oxamfdc of Sir George Grey. Be would have 
remembered how in various crises Grey used his ojqxtrtunity and 
strained his authority in military matters for the sake of the 
Eniltiiv, aimve all how he had assumed the terrible responsibility 
of diverting to India on the outbreak of the Mutiny troops in¬ 
tended for China. Grey's words in 1H57,quoted by Mr. Henderson, 
would, if be needed it, have been an inspiration to Mr. Seddon 
forty-three years later. “The British Emiare is so vast and so 
unwieldy that it is all-im{>ortant the whole world should see it has 
not overgrown its stren^h; but that it possesses qnite as much 
energy and power at its extremities as at its centre: and that if 
any vital portion of it is seriously endangered, ail parts of it can, 
without couimunicatiug with the centre, simultaneously stir them¬ 
selves to meet the emergency, as if snch port were the bead and 
centra of action for the whole body." . 

.\dvocates of iiuodtilterated Nationalisin find it hard to give Mr. 
Seddon rri>dit for disinterested action in the Boer war. Mr. 
Bichard Jebb sfioaks of bis “crude Imperialism.” and attri- 
butea bia “ khaki entburiaam " to a desire to avoid inconvenient 
questions of federation with Australis on the eve of a General 
Election in New Zealand. ITiat such a motive was impoonble 
to Mr. Seddon it would be absurd to affirm, unless one wished 
to make him a veiy monster of virtue; but if one thing is more 
certain than another, it is that he bad become conscious of an 
Imperial misuon, and was eager to prove himself wmiby of 
Mr. Chamberlain's leadership. He was as keen to defeat the 
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Baoni in the ficU m he woidd. bme been etmuuiuti in defending 
tfMS r4^ ifti jpaeqe, n^jeet bi the enprume daine of 

' ibe ■ bei'.iwa' do. In n mSituf' and 

oeanninie’. iiiy, ’ndaib ii»^ Ceallm^^ ISfft iSaau tt Ai - He 
reapported lhe Men M jarefewntM ' initMli idjlb:. Hift eeme etiwili- 
liea«|ei;'.«nfllinann that lie atlii^Qian:'to#liai^ 'Aibiea, «dl 
waqli.liHa drawn reaacm tar lua economie faith tr^ Haiw 
Zeahuid:’* own ezpertenoe. In 18S9 he tnged that aoeantWng 
dunld be done to check the Cohmy'a haaporta. and to loater loeal 
indnatries. “ With that object in view," he aaid, " it will be 
better fw the peopie to pay a little more fior a ymu; or two." In 
that phrase, apfdied to a purely local condition of things, we have 
the common sense of tariff mform. He took bug views and 
practical views. *' My greatest interest lies in tlu* to-days and 
tho to-morroa's, not in the yesterdays with which 1 Imvc done." 
he said, and that might well be taken for a motto by the refomiers 
who would “ govern the Empire by tbe Empire for the Empire,’' 
as Sir Frederick Young would say. In giving preference to 
British goods carried in British ships, Seddon told his umstitu- 
ents, *' New Zealand has done a little, but there is luore to 
follow if our advances are uot repelled.” If his shade hovered 
anyu'bere near the Conference Cbuntia-r of it can only 

have mar\'e]lcd to hear Impi^rial statesmen rejerting Coloniul 
advances in the uanie of Cobden. and by ap|ieal to the aHsiinieii 
intetvsts of tbe British pcopb-. The JiilH.*ral party t(i-d.iy rises 
as little to tbe conception of a I'nited Empire as it did in the 
'fifties and the ’sizties. when it lieUeved that the C.'olonii-s wniiUi 
soon drop away from tbe parent ste4n. An opportunity is affordt-d 
by these Colonial Conferences—after this year’s halt hardly yet 
Imperial in character, the change in name notwithstanding — 
to put the Eminn.’ on the basts which l.s>rd Beacnnstieltl thirty- 
five years ago regretted haul not been done when self-government 
was granted. As it is, the record of the 1.007 t’oiifeivnce can 
only be dtrscribed in Mr. Iticiianl .Tebb’s words ’ a.H one of " gn-at 
opportunities lost.’’ The attitiule taken up by tbe lladie.-il 
Govcnimcnt at home tends Uy foster that s|>irit of Natioimlisni 
which might be utilised as a stepping stone to Tmts^rial federation 
to-day, but may become a iKmitive obstacle a few years hence. 

How long will the democracy at home remain behind tbe demo¬ 
cracy of the Colonies in the grasp of Imperial poMihilities? What 
Lord Beaconsfield said in 1S72 Mr. C^mberlain said in 1902: 
" The question for this generation is whether are are to be 
numben^ among the great Empires or the little States." Mr. 

(!) Tmlrr Utmlkt nf Impttial grtfmiivm, hy Bkhsrd JcMi. BojrsI Coksiisl 
lastiltrt*, NuvtDilMr 12th. 
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Seddoo, Uks otny other Ckdonol leed w without ea wi p tioii, 
deolendte tbegr^ Empin, th^liQll^.CNpitiy being 

.ef;.:iir. .aedioii’a. .flwii|ln idMli..|Mlii liMnigit-.jib- Twr^itf 
id^ Tiniiiiiitl><i ':aeiipii« rf i eai i ilt; 
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pnignMm mamben, Utmj med; propoeels obateihiB^ Ibe germ 
of a new order wiA a Don>poBsamitt-'tlie now-poaniBiiK tib^ to 
often met Mr. Seddon in hie own Gidony whoi tiiinge imnted 
doing. '* Bod tndca end worse raede were die griemioee thet 
eetuolly ooUed him forth." eays Mr. Dmminimd: be wee ewer 
a load-maker; he urged the neoeeaity of roads and rulwoys aa 
the eaaential to civiliasdon and prosperity in South Africa aa in 
Maoriland; and be opened up roada when others declared that it 
could not be done. He n-ould have opened np the roada of 
Empire if he had been allowed. Not leas fnlly than Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd he recognised that *' every organised unity of peo{des rests 
in the first place upon its roads. One of the first steps now 
overdue to bo taken by the States comprising the British Empire 
is in obtain control in the interests of trade of then own sea 
roads." 

A stronc man. in physique as in character, equally ready with 
his hsuda. bis head, and his heart, ho was such a leader of men 
aa occasionally stein from the ranks to direct the movonenta of 
arniiv.«. He had a regal way with him which, despite 
his somewhat rugged personality, prevented the a|q)clIation of 
** King Dkk" from apinaring altog^her incongruous. Still more 
apposite would it aeem to-day if he were at the head of alfaira in 
Now Zealand the Dominion. " We do not like these dominions." 
in effect said Ixird Elgin recently; the confession marked the 
diffeivnoe between the Itadioa! statesman at home and the Badical 
statesman in the f' oionies. Such men as Grey and Seddon mean 
much to on Empire which has no hope of a future uniesa it be 
broad based on a |ieople's will. Seddon’a political philosophy 
was that of actuality, not of the schools: the humanities be 
studied were those of the motht'r, the child, the worker, the 
agf^d, and the halt, not of letters: tlm Empires of the past 
were nothing to him; he was ooncorned only with the Emjnte 
of the present; not Borne but Britain; his text-books were Bne 
Books; hia favourite reading was May’s Parliamentarf/ Praetiee, 
and the discovery on one occasion that he was absmdied in a 
volume on the Spanish Main waa considered of suflBcient import- 
Biioe to warrant record. Ten ycara ago Mr. W. Giabome said 
that Mr. Seddon found relaxation in the aeaaional pastime of 
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fiiiog off a few fantafitic fads which did not BnxriTe the second 
reading. How many of the fantastic fads of 1887 are the law 
in 1907? Mr. Seddon had the knack of keeiang his **fads'’ 
alive, till the “ fantastic *’ became the accompliAed fact, 
r It was his businesB to overcome difficulties, and I verily 
believe that he sometimes felt New Zealand, "Gtod’s own 
conntiy,’’ was meant to diow the way to the rest of the Empire. 
When Sir Geoige Gr^ went to see him in 1897 at the Hotel 
Cecil, the feeble old statesman found the stairs a serious trial. 
Mr. Seddon took the veteran in his strong arms and carried him 
down to his carriage. I was with Mr. Seddon a few minutes after 
the event, and he was beaming with the proud consciousness of 
physical service rendered to one whom he still revered as a leader. 
Possibly also he regarded it as a symbol of the ability of the 
new to take up the old with advantage to both parties. He 
had his limitations, like every other human being, and trap de 
tile occasionally betrayed intuition. His impatience of opposition 
was in its way reminiscent of the self-sufficiency which occasioned 
many embitterments in Sir George Grey's official relations. Both 
were citizens of the Empire in the truest sense, and both were 
mourned by many staunch friends in two hemispheres. Sir 
George Grey was e^hty-six when ho died; Mr. Seddon only 
sixty-two. He died in the harness he loved. What the Maori 
said of him might fittingly be said of Sir Gkwgo Grey, and echoed 
by all who were capable of appreciating the two men at their 
worth :—" Sleep thou, 0 Fatl^r; resting on great dcetls done, 
sure that to generations unborn they will be as bt^acons along the 
highways of history. Though thou art gone, may thy spirit, 
which so long moved the heart of things, inspire us to greater, 
nobler ends." 


Edward Sadmor. 



SPANISH IDEALS OF TO-DAY. 


The war which deprived Spain of the last relics of that empire on 
which once '* the sun never set ’’ has exerted a two-fold influence 
on the Spanish people. On the one hand it has had a definite 
material effect in enabling Spaniards to devote their energies 
to the task of working out their own economic salvation and 
bringing their land to the same level of civilisation as the other 
large countries of Europe. On the other, it has had a 
less obvious influence of a more spiritual character. It has in¬ 
duced those Spaniards who hold that a nation can only be great 
by its moral and intellectual distinction, by its fidelity to its 
own best instincts, to set themselves a national task of self- 
analysis and self-critidsm. What is the real spirit of Spain? 
these men seem to ask themselves; what is the nature of her 
great traditions? how can we modern Spaniards learn to become 
faithful to that spirit and those traditions? to what extent are 
we wise in doing so? The men who ask these questions—^a small 
group of univerrity professors, novelists, ioumalists, belonging 
to all parts of Spain—play in their own land to-day the same 
part which was played in a more brilliant and sonorous manner 
nearly a century ago by Carlyle in England and Emerson in 
America. The new growth of material prosperity in Spain has 
received attention from many waters in many places, but, so 
far as I am aware, this corresponding movement of spiritual 
8c>lf-questioning has attracted no notice outride Spain, and it 
may lie worth while to attempt to describe its character and 
tendencies. 

The writer of the group who on many grounds deserves to be 
mentioned first, perhaps as the leader—for his book appeared 
before the war, and has not been excelled by any that has 
appeared since—is Angel Oanivet. It is not a name that seems 
ever to be mentioned outside Spain, even by those who concern 
themselves with Spanish literature, but to serious Spaniards 
of the younger generation Ganivet is wbll knovm, and with reason, 
for his little masterpiece, Idearium Etpaltol, contains more good 
thinking and good writing than any book that has come out of 
Spain during recent years. It was not, indeed, written in Spain, 
and to that fact doubtless its fine quality of detachment, of 
^liberate and discriminating insight into the genius of Spain, 
is in large measure owing. After a highly distinguished 
academical career, Oanivet had entered the consular service, and 
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B consul's duties havo not rarely, from the days of Hawthonw 
onward, been found compatible with even the best iiteraiy worK. 
A consul, moreovor, though he is in a specially favourable poa* 
tion to obtain an objective vision of his own Iwd, can scarci^ly 
^ be described as an exile; he is still living under the flag of hi* 
own conntiy, and is daily brought into oontact with its people 
and its interests. For a long time Ganivet was statim^ at 
Antwerp; his Idearium was completed at Helsingfors in 1897- 
Two years later, when only thirty-three, he waa dead, under 
obscure and tragical circumstances. 

Ganivet's diagnosis of the disease from which his country 
is suffering—for nearly all intellectual Spaniards seem to agree 
that there is a disease, though they differ as to its nature slid 
gravity—is aboulia, or lack of will power. And though his train¬ 
ing was BO cosmopolitan, he seidcs the remedy in Spain's own 
native force. “ The central motive of ray idra," he declares, 
"is the reatoration of the spiritual life of Spain.” In the 
possibility of that restoration he has no sort of doubt. Parody¬ 
ing St. Augustine, he lays down the injunction : ” Noli foras ire; 
in interiore Hispaniae habitat veritas.” It is within, and not 
without, that Spain most seek salvation: riosi* with locks and 
padlocks the doom through which the spirit of Sfioin issues, to 
be wasted at the fonr quarters of the horizon. The war which 
immediately followed the publication of the Idearium gave point 
to its moral by nmdering that moral one with the logic of the 
moment’s facts. In this way it came about that Ganivet, whose 
book would in any ease havb lieen memorable, became the 
prophet of a movement of apiritual renaiasance in Spain. 

Most of the books, indeed, which were immediately called forth 
by the war were too hasty and superficial to show the direct 
influence of so subtle and quietly suggestive a thinker as the 
anthor of Idearium Repaflol. Some of them, reflecting the pro¬ 
found dejection which was the first effect of the struggle on many 
Spanish minds, reveal an almost unmitigated pessimism. A 
fsTOorable example of this class is El Problema Nacimal, which 
Ricardo M^as Picavea pablished, just after the war, in 1899. 
for while it presents a very gloomy pietnre of the national 
character, there is in it a oDnsiderBUe element of truth. Mnning 
Picavea reproaches his fellow countrymen witii their excesses eff 
arbitrary individualiam and their centrifugal tendencies; therein 
he sees the sourro of all Spanish evila. " We have produced 
a thousand rebellions and seditions,” he declares, " but not one 
fnntfnl revoliition.” This capricious and facile expenditure of 
enmgy Madas Picavea more definitely traces in the form ni 
two original defects of character: an original dynamic defect in 
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the pndomhumoe of pawtoii oter iriU (io wiiieh lie iMgr-te Mid 
to Iw «t «M witfi danitot), aod M oMiginri moral dofaef is tlu 
luhatitutioa of tlie prindpia of joattee fej 4l» aodally madeqMito 
aantuMot of friaaiiahip and affaotioii. tko firat defaet Ito 
aeoaonta for the Sfioniab toodengr to lira i& tiw present, ttd 
pot of tntjj inooofenieat teak to a remote motlaiM, tiie tenancy 
to convort life into* lotterp, the Mbjeeti'viaai that iaeoatont with 
imaginaip poaaitnlHies in piaoe of aoiid and |«iidtoit motives. 
The second qnality is the sonree of the adtnioiatoadve iffiffionlity 
of Spain, which omuMts not so much in vendity or theft aa in 
the domestic and neighbourly feeling whidi is dwaya inclined to 
favour a fliend because he is a friend, and which erects impunity 
almost into a law. Undoubtedly Mamas Picavea hen tootles tm 
the real source of a real evil, felt by all fordgnen who have oome 
into contact with administostive Spain. But the reason is that 
the Spaniard, more perhaps than any man in the civilised world, 
is devoted to his himily, his friend, his guest, his neighbour, and 
on behalf of the remote and invisible persons ontside that circle 
he feels no intrinsic motive lest action; in the case of snch, some 
extrinsic motive is necessary. It is an anti-sodal attitude, so 
far as society in the larger sense is concerned, though it has its 
very lovable and admintbie side. We have to reconcile it as 
well as we can with the equally undoubted fact that Spain has 
always been prolific, not only in rhetoricians, but in moraliste. 

So far as Macias Picavea is concerned, he seems to see little 
hope for his countrymen, and regards the national problem aa 
almost or quite desperate. 

This book, it may be noted in‘faring, illustrates the assump* 
tion, so often tacitly made both by Spaniards and foreigners, that 
the defects in the Spanish national ehanetcr are necessarily of 
recent growth, and due to a snfqxjsed decadence. Let us, i<st 
instance, consider a characteristic which is to-day very fbmiliar 
l*otfa to natives and visitors—the tendency to delay everything 
to a remote to-monow. To every demand the Spaniard responds 
with a cheerful " JHailana/" When the Intematwnal Medical 
Congress met a few years ago at Madrid nothing was ready on 
tho opening day, and even the invitations were by many onfy 
reoei^ after the Congress was over. Perhaps it was this ind- 
dent which suggested to the satirist who writes under the name 
of *' Asorin ” to play on the dilatoriness of his compatriota in 
La itiito de Don Quixatc, by imagining a distinguished Su^ish 
■urgson who comes to Madrid, full of enthusiaam, and eager to 
write a book about a country which seems to him tiie heat in 
the world; but as he pursues his studies he is met cm every side 
by procrastination, the most trifiing aetkm cannot be eooom- 
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{riiahed without ddays, and he finalty zesolves to call hia book 
“The Time they lose in Spain.” But exactly three centuries 
ago, in 1607, Sir Francis Bacon referred in an official memor¬ 
andum to the notcffiouB delays of the Spaniards in negotiation, 
and records the opinion of the Secretary of State, Lord Salisbury, 
that it was not due to ” malice or alienation of mind fzom us,” 
but in part to the mnltiplidty of Spanish tribunals, and in pi^ 
to a psychological cause, to “ the nature of the people and nation, 
whkffi is |noud and therefore dilatory, for all proud men are full 
of delays, and must be waited on.” " AU which,” Bacon adds 
for his own part, "haTe made the delays of Spain to come into 
a by-word throughout the world: wherein I think his Lordship 
mougbt allude to the proverb of Italy, Mi venga la morte di Spagna , 
‘ let my death come from Spain *; for then it is sure to be long 
a-coming.” Yet this was in the midst of the great age of Spain, 
when in every department of life and of art Spaniards were 
displaying an energy, resolution, and thoroughness which have 
made their names immortal. Questions of rmtional psychology 
are more complicated than we sometimes realise, and the in¬ 
calculable men who make a country great may often display 
qualities unlike and even the opposite of those which permanently 
mark the mass of their fellow countrymen. 

A more hopeful tone than that of Macias Ficavea is adopted by 
Bamiro de Maetzu in his Hacia Otra Espalla, also published in 
1899. He realises, indeed, that Spain is at the beginning of a 
great economic struggle, and he is not quite sure how far she 
is adapted for success in the paths of industrial progress. But 
it is along sudi paths that he sdes signs of promise; by energetic¬ 
ally progressing in this direction Spain may again become great, 
and we may again hope for a new intellectual renaisaanco of 
the Spanish spirit. A still more facile optimism is represented 
by the book on ” the lesson of the defeat,” La Moral de la Derrota, 
which Luis Morote pubUshed in 1900. Morote is a journalist 
and was a correspondent in Cuba, whore he was taken prisoner 
by the rebels and condemned to death as a spy. But he lived 
to return to Spain and to write a series of books marked by 
fervid patriotism and enthusiastic faith in the new Spain of 
the future. All that Spain needs, be believes, is to leam the 
lesson of experience, to abandon the vmn polity of adventure 
abrrad, and to work for the happiness and civilisation of her own 
peninsula: that is “ the moral of the defeat.” It is the less 
necessary, he . thinks, for Spain to concern herself with foreign 
expeditions, sinoe she has already conquered her place in the wide 
world, and established one of the four world-languages; “our 
speech, civilisation, art, genius, and racial s|drit will last for ever 
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and oonstitnte the Greater Spain of the planet, the moral and 
mental oonntry of eighteen nationalities, nearly a whole con¬ 
tinent, which, however politically separate, most rtill, for writing 
and for speech, for song and for ktve, continne to use the tongue 
of Castile.” In a anbseqnent bode, published in 1901, Los Frotlu . 
en EtpaHa, Morote deals with a question which, in common with * 
many {nogressive Spaniards, he regards as at the root of the 
regeneration of Spun : the question of religions communities. *’ It 
we could only get rid of our monks as easily as of onr odonies I ” 
a Spaniard is rejneaented as declaring, in one of the comic papers 
of Bladrid during the war. It was certainly an asiuration breatibed 
by many Spaniards of all classes. A century and a half ago 
there was one fuiest to every thirty inhabitants in Spain; at t^ 
beginning of the nineteenth century, Portugal, Borne, Sicily, and 
Turkey were still the only spots in Europe which showed a larger 
propoi^n of ecclesiastics than Spain. Shortly afterwards, inde^, 
there followed the revolutionary reform which has filled Spain 
with the noble mins of monasteries, but Morote’s book serves 
to show that Spaniards are still troubled by the existence of their 
mostly unproductive monks and nuns. It is a little difficult to 
define precisely where Spain stands to-day in relation to this 
question of religionB conununities. On the one hand there is 
clearly, among both men and women, a lai|re amount of faith, 
of religions observance, even of passionate devotion, and some¬ 
times of intolerant bigotry, the whole supported by a mass of 
superb tradition, of magnificent architecture and ritnal, of eccle¬ 
siastical organisation and wealth, to-day unsurpassed in any 
country. But on the other hand we have the subtly penetrating 
influences of Liberalism and Bepnblicanism and Anarchism, of 
the revolt against the ancient and inert forces which are believed 
to be impeding the advance of Spain; the extent and reality of 
this movement is shown by the vigorous efforts of the Libonl 
party in Spain to follow the exam^de of France and secure a 
national control of religions associations.* This discrepancy is 
reflected in the opinions of Spaniards to-day. On the one dde 
we have, for instance, one of the most modem of Spanish literary 
critics, Manuel Bueno, declaring that ” no philoso^y oiposed to 
Christian piety will ever find a favourable atmosidieie in Spaih.” 

(1) la Spun, hinreTer, th« aati-elarical movamant ii not aacaamiilT ina- 
ligiona. Tk Coada da Bomaaoaaa, tba political laadai of tha aati-daiicali 
aad Uiaiatar of tha Intarioi in tha lart LibaMi Cabiaat, ia bj no ai aa ni 
o p poaad to ChriatisBity, or aaaa to Catbotieiam of tha demoeiatio aohodl of 
Cardiaal Oibbona aad Ai^Uahop Iralaad. Ha oaly Bghta agaiaat a Cbandi 
which lafaaaa to kaap ia toneh with aocU pio gr aa a , aad calia poUtioal waapona 
to ita aid iaataad of Niying on apiritaal lame. Ha coandara that tha id aal a 
which ara tin ontooma of awdata political aTolatioB an aatinly ia hanaoay 
with tha doetriaaa of Jaaaa. 
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Chi the other aide another thonghtfnl obaerver, PaaciiaJ Sontacruz, 
aaeerta that the Spaniidi people are now largely at bottom awp* 
tioal, even indifferent, and that in ao far aa they an^ atill rehgiouB 
they oeaaing' to regard the actnal (Jatholicisin of to-day aa the 
legitimate ootoome of the goapel of Chriat. It may aurpriae ua 
^ to hear nwnh atatementa concerning a people who once played ao 
fervid imposing a part in the development of Catholicism. 
But we may remember that France, once the most Catholic of 
conntriea and the land of saints, haa since taken the lead in 
throwing off any official connection with roligkm, and that even 
ao fervidly devout a region as Brittany ia also ebaracteriaed by 
the fervour of its freetiiinken. The old wine is poured into 
new hottlea, and the spitit of the fathera ia-mewed in tiie amu 
noder other forms. That it should disappear we cannot eipeet. 
The temperamental passion of the Spaniard and Ins fhndameDtid 
mystionm—the force that lay behind Baymond Xmli and Loyola 
and St. Theresa—are inherent in the nun. Qanivet considered 
tiiat the Spaniard’s tendency to myatieiam, or exaltation of 
religious feeling, is a sanctification of his primitive African sen¬ 
suality, and that hia tendency to fanaticism, or exaltation of 
{KBCtical action, is a turning towards himself of the fury acen- 
mnlated during eight centuries of battle between Christian and 
Moor. However that may be. these qualities cannot fail to 
peraiat, even though they ceaae to inspire the Catholicism which 
was once their supreme manifestation. 

It ia nnneoessaiy to occupy ourselves in more detail with the 
rather superficial manifestatioDB of the Spanish apirtt, repre¬ 
sented in the pessimistic shaph by Macias Picavoa and the 
optimistic by Morote. Of greater interest are tiie more peuetrat- 
ing efforts of the best thinkers of modern Spain to ascertain what 
reidly are the fundamental and permanent traits rd the Spanish 
character. A notable attempt to clear the path in this dir^ion, 
carefnl and deliberate, although the direct outcome of the war, 
ia furnished by the Psicologia del Pueblo EapaAol, published by 
Profeseor Bafael Altamira, of tiie University of Oviedo, in 1902. 
Ahamin ia not indeed a subtle psychologist liko Ganivet. but as 
a student of law and sociology and the history of dviliastion be 
is far too familiar with the events and opinions of tho past to 
fall into any extravagant attitude in face of the {mblems of the 
present. He repr e s en ts the best type of modern Bpanidi pro¬ 
fessor, erudite and cautions, bnt enlightened and progressive, an 
enthusiast for educational advance and a fervent advocate for 
its popular form of " university extenaion,” of which hia own 
nrnveraity has already set the example in Aaturiaa. Aa might be 
anticipated in the case of a man witii tho historian’s habit, Alta- 
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min is bn iaoiined to find the loiiroe of Spam's present sodsl 
and poUtioal veakness in personal defects such as leak of per- 
sistenoj to which Ciosta traow it, or excess of individiiality to 
whidi Ganivet attaches importance, than in more idowij and 
complexly woridng causes of economic order. He finib the 
erqilanstion not so much, according to the old themy, in the 
demoralisation produced by " Am« riiM.n gold," as in depopubtion, 
to which many causes contributed, in national impovmidiment, 
iind in the erroneous direction taken by idigioua sentiment. The 
combined tendency of these inflneiuses during recent oentnrieB, 
Altamira beUeres, has interposed obstacles whidi hate so dis- 
pened tiie enwgics of Spaia that at critical moments .tiiey hate 
been nnahb to oancentiatB on the sohtihm of iatijinil'fii^ 
LSu the witan of the Gnadiaaa an patt.flf #s eourae^ IhahliNNIii 
of natbaal tigonr has been dmrted and swaBowad iqi law 
soil, dltniwiia' oondudes that, natkxttl leganeration b possibbi 
though only on the basb of the rmtuEal conditions demonstrated 
by the study of the past. As essential to tiua regeneration he 
regards a renewed faith in tiie lutite quahtiea of the per^ and 
its aptitudes for citilised Ufe, but with due care to atoid the 
attempt at any mere orchieological leTival of the forms of the 
(last, for it is only by contact with modem ciTilisation that the 
national gi oios can be vivified and rendered apt for the tasks 
before it. 

For a combined historical and psychological anatysis of the 
Spanish spirit, with a'tonch of irony superaddod, we may finally 
turn to a writer who to^y occupies a more distingubhed place 
in Spanish letters than any of the other living writers we have 
encountered. Miguel de Unamuno, a Basque by birth, and now 
Ik'ctor of the University of Salamanca, is one of the moat bril¬ 
liant of Spanish writers and a penetrative eritb, especially the 
critic, caustic more often than sympathetic, of hb oountrymen'a 
characteristics and ahortoomings. Hb recent Vida de Don 
(Jluixote y Sanehc b a curious attempt to present an eawy of 
Spanish philosopby expressed in terms of the two figures who 
together sum up the whob attitude of the Spanish mind towaida 
life. CH more aignificance, however, foam our present pmnt of 
vbw, is the volnme entitl^ En Tomo al Caeticismo, published 
in 1902, altimugfa it was really written in substance during 1896, 
and thus beiongs to the aame period as Gwiivet'a Ideariam 
Eepadol, to whi^ it forms an intereating counterpart. Oaitivet, 
living a aoamopolHan life outride hb country, concentrated bb 
devout mfleotiona on the permanently vital arid preebaa elemento 
in the Spanirii qiirit, the sole source, it seemed to Um, of any 
n^nal Tegeneration. Unamuno, a bea deliberate writer. 
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periiaps a less fascinatiiigly indiTidnal thinker, posBessea a larger 
outlook, the charm of a spontaneouB and ardent style, a wide 
acquaintance as well with boolra as with the younger generation 
of Spaniards, and an eager impatience with the obstacles in the 
road of progress which leads him to throw an air of satire .even 
■ over his serjous attempts to define inedsely the essence of the 
Castilian jpiiit. The wwd eattieutno, by which he desigiutes 
this spirit—a word which oocmrs so often in the wiitingB of Spanish 
ciitios—may be said to entespond to our " breed *’ or "race" in 
the mote pqmlar use of the .words as an indipa tto" of approval. 
It is in the golden age of Castilian liteiatore, especially in the 
drama, and, above all, in Calderon—the “ poeta esparudisaimo," 
as Menendez y Pelayo terms him—^that Unamuno finds the purest 
mamfestationB of casticitmo. In that word ate concentrated the 
special valour and virtue of Castile, just as some have attempted 
to concentrate the special valour and virtue of Japan in the word 
bushido. But Unamuno, while by no means wishing to cast con- 
teinpt on what is castizo, reveals that he is not himself a tnu* 
chUd of Castile, by pointing out how largely it is characterised 
by sterihty and impracticability. It is {debeianly realistic on 
the one hand, and formally idealistic on the other, seldom abb- 
to effect any vital union of those two unlike elements. The grave 
Hurtado de Mendoza (if we may believe the improbable story of 
his authorship) narrates the tricks of Lazarillo do Tomies, and 
Quevedo turns from Marcus Brutus to write of Don Pablos. 
Unamuno contrasts the narrow sterility of this cagticiamo with 
the universally human spirit of Cervantes, and urges bis country- 
inen to recognise that it is v>nly in the larger and more 
vital ideas of old Spain that they can find help to grapple with the 
problems of the modern world. 


When we seek to compare the ideals of progress maintained 
by these preachers of Spanish regeneration, we find various 
individual differences, but they are all agreed as to the direction 
in which they would desire the new generation of Siianiards to 
walk, ^nivet, indeed, may seem to stand somewhat apart with 
ms emphatic advice to his fellow-countiymen to look within, to 
^k salvation in themselves and their own best traditions. But 
It must be remembered, on the one hand, that Ganivet wrote 

being 

^d m the fmtless struggle to maintain what was supposed 

Ganivrt 8 conception of the Spanish soul by no means corrosponded 

co^ticismo which Unamuno cruelly 
“rfnded as a permanent element of it the 
Arab influence of the Spanish Moslem world, and believed that 
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thote who deny or abstract those influences not only show them- 
selves unable to comprehend the Spanish character, bnt '‘commit 
a psychological crime.” This oiankm concerning the relation of 
Moorish and Spanish civilisation, it may be noted in pasaing, 
Although opposed to some popular traditions, is snppcnted by many 
modem sehcdarB. The invading Ifoors—far the most part Beibecr 
mixed tnibafewAnba—Iwou^nociviUsation with them;' th^ 
had aearody emsiged from aavagoy. . But th^y oeq^redin ffpain 
a peoidiar reoeptivity whiidi 1^ Imire not 
hew, and slowly abaoebed and deveh^ed the elMilMblt of the 
Christian and ebasie fraditkniB found around them. 

“Avames," Valera remariu, "was as modi a Spaniard as 
Seneca.” " The Cid himself,” says Dosy, with pn'haps a little 
exaggeration, ” was rather a Mussulman than a Christian.” In 
spirit, and very often, there seems little doubt, in blood, the 
great names of Moorish civilisation belong to Spain. It must also 
be remembered that while the Moon tolerated Christianity, the 
great Christian cities of Spain, on their part, welcomed Moorish 
men of science and Moslem phih»ophy. It was to Baimondo, Arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo and Chancellor of Castile, Benan has said, that 
Christendom owes the introduction of Arabic texts into its schools, 
and the initiation of a new scientific and jdiilosojdiio movement 
which deeply affected the fate of Europe. Ganivet is not widely 
at variance, therefore, with Unamuno and the others who urge 
that Spain is suffering from lack of receptivity to foreipi 
influences. The learned Altamira—who desires to “hannoniae 
the ideals and the genius of Spain with all that is good and 
sound in modem civilisation ”^ia careful to point out that the 
greater Spain of an earlier age was singularly alive to all foreign 
currents of influence, Christian and Moslem alike, and that the 
fecundation of its native genius by these relationships was mani¬ 
fested in medisDval Spanish literature, in the Spanish humanism 
of the Bonaissance, and in many elements in Spanish law. Not 
only was this so, he adds, but Spaniards deliberately sought to 
multiply their points of contact with the world, both by attract¬ 
ing foreign professors to their universities and by themselves going 
abroad to study, while the canons of many Spanish churches were 
compelled by ecclesiastical statutes to pursue a port of their studies 
at foreign nniversitieB, a state of things not entirely upset by the 
efforts of Philip n. to isolate Spain intellectnaliy. We are acens- 
tomed to regard all Spanish thought as cast in a mould of rigid 
uniformity, but, as Altamira remarks, here following Menendes y 
Pelayo, this was not the case even in the sphere of religion; 
within the Church there was wide liberty of speculation in all 
questions that wen not matters of faith, while outside the pole of 
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orthodoxy the TBiioiu manifestatioas cl rationalutie thought were- 
notiaie. 8osaudndindeed fras themoiefy of theologioel opinion 
in ^Min thtf BB ltykn ttaveller obaenwd that the InqomtioD, 
ttoi^ nai^<e|hlnd In hieown eonph^^^HM »aeeaeBi^ in Spain. 

vU^ngpeiaitioD «hi& ^ 8pMld& 

^nquiailiatt'nnaaantered, an oppoailion "whieh made' niirtgm ^nf' 
some of the eariy Inquisitan, poiotB in ^ BBaine dinetion. 

Unamuno, although a vriter cl diffmeht tanpemment and 
interoBts, leachea conciusi(HiB siinilar to AHamira’a. He distin* 
gnishee between individnality and penonaliiy. San Juan de la 
Cm*, who repreaenta the eul^nating point of Spanish myatioam, 
the eaaenoe of Caatifian eutieumo, was in the highest degree 
indiTidual, but hia spirit was anti-peraonal, and it is rich per¬ 
sonality, instinctively feeling that each ia in all and all in each. 
whiA can abne prove fruitful. A narrow and rigid historical 
auticiimo can but be the instrument of spiritual impoverishment. 
The Castilian soul was gi^t only when it opened itself to the 
four winds and scattered itself across the world. It is only by 
opening our windows to the winds of Europe, Unamuno finally 
repeato, in the faith that wo shall not thereby lose our own per- 

s^lty, that we can hope to regenerate the exhausted moral soil 
of Spam. 


Tl»t Spain^ has for a long time past been snffering from an 
a^k of s^itual marasmus every one of the ^cal Spaniards 
opinion has been jjassed in review clearly admits, and 
m^ for tte most part emphasises. As to the chief cause of 
^ n^l disease they differ. For one it is found in the nro- 
tonged m^nce of unfortunate Economic and political circum¬ 
stances. For another it is largely due to adherence to a too 
narrow historical tradition of past greatness. For a third much 
significance is to be found in a temperamental discrepancy between 
M ex tra^va ^t impulse to great designs and an inadequate exccn- 
bve aptitade. For yet another the nation is overeomc by the 
di^ of lorn of will-power. To the outsider who takw a com- 
preheMive view of the situation it may well seem that—admittini* 
the exi^noe of a defect of vitolily in the spiritual state of Spoin-- 

‘«®Pe»™entol reaction to them 
^vB contribute to brmg abont and to maintohi tbU state. A 
mortificatioDB, of faUmes Jaigely imposed 
Mfit^, msy produce even on ito- 
^ people the auto-suggestion of its own in- 

rfjiwnewi and the hopelessness of effort Even AltamirTwhl, 

“ economic conditions, com- 
ffSeff’s **“ Spanish population to Tor- 

gnenieff B Dmitn Budin, the victim of a distrust in bis powers. 
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lunudf ereatiqg aa Btmoq)herB of pwiTnim in whidi aod 

juiMwr g MiWnnt hioaAlu , 

ili^spieD’tba^ flniii^wnk 
iiitoii.iriio£B8ttWjw Itis diiiiife 



and noUe qaalities pbinMad by the peasants aioAang peoide 
of Spain, “ as fine a laoe as one mi^t irish to inert viA,” has 
trnly said one who knows them well. The people of Spain are 
rtill sound at the core; they hare suffered as much ficom their 
virtues as from their vices, from their idealism, their indifferenoe 
to worldly advantage, their cheerful good nature, thew stoical 
resignation. If Spaniards could but rertise the unused reservoir 
of original eneigy which is still stored within thmr race, quietly 
manifested in the details of everyday life, their problem would be 
solved. They have but to educate and utilise the excellent human 
materiel they possess. The self-styled decadent insists on lying 
down in the belief that he is hopelessly paralysed. Some day, 
we can scarcely doubt, the voice of a more potent {sophet than 
we hear to-day will compel him to take up his bed and walk. On 
that day he will find that his spiritual state is no more hopeless 
than are his economic and industrial conditions. 

Havelock Ellu. 
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Biww'ii acim ak;, 

.Flowm, tuiai, itatuM, inuaio-^warda aia 
The gjai7 the; tranifuae with Sttiag tnrth to epaek. 

SiNCB the celebrated Borghrao Gardens have passed out of the 
possesmon of the family, into that of the Italian Government, 
and since the King of Italy intends to erect a monument to his 
father in the gronnds, it is possible that the name Boigbese will 
in time fall into disuse and the place be known as Villa* Umberto 
—$ie transit gloria mundil 

It is said that, at one time, the Borghese family owned eighty 
estates in the vicinity of Borne. We know that in a limited area 
in Frascati they tUl recently owned three magnificent residences: 
the Taveme, Mondragone, and renowned Aldobrandini Villas. 

Within Borne itself the name greets us at every step; Palazzo 
Borghese, Villa Borghese, Palazzetto Borghese, Piazza Borghese, 
Via Boighesis and the splendid Ca|x;Ila Borghese in Hanta Maria 
Maggiore, with walls of marble and altar of jasper and lapis 
lazuli, which Flamraio Ponzio built by order of Paul V. as a 
mausoleum for the Borghese family. 

The Borghese were always sincere and lavish patrons of art, 
and of all the Popes none did more than Paul V. for the embel¬ 
lishment of Borne; he improved the streets, laid out extensive 
gardens, and it is to him we owe " the pleasant, natural sound 
of falling water, not unlike that of a distant cascade in the forest, 
to be heard in many of the Boman streets and piazzas when the 
tumult of the city is hushed.” 

^wthome adds with truth, that men wishmg to immortalise 
their names cannot do better than write them in the unstable 
element of water, which proves in the end a more durable record 
than brass or marble. 

When our thoughts fly back to Borne it is not of the classic 
Forum, or of marble picture galleries, or of Baphael’s Stanze, or 
of the Belvedere Apollo that we think—no, to most of us all the 
^ of Borne blends itself into one great work, the apotheosis of 
human genius— 


The dome—the vast end wondroui dome. 

To which Diene’s marvel wee s cell, 

Christ’s mi|^; shrine above his mertjr's tomb. 


(I) Ths word “vaU" in Itel; is 
honss, or &i|liib vUis, bemg >«ii~i 


freqssatly used to signify "gerdsns,” 
e ’’casino.” 


the 
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BetidM, w zemember only the nmneioiii fonntBiiie ud the 
gednetrre gaideDi where a eoft meUnchoty dwdls in tiie Jto 
grorce and tiie moMovued wqn ka^ wii^ : 

wlHWii, dom itti!iQir^:'finaiiaed 'IhieBt' glimpaee ef ^ 

what anpeaze to he an endiaiited faa^iiod whem« & the Imninditi " 
Italian twilif^t, the lofty pinee heoinae wend and aweaomei . 
seeming hi^ orer the heads of man to hoU oonverse with the 
stem. 

Even Zola appears to have been sensible of the peculiar charm 
that Borne acquires from her gardens, for we read how " Pierre,’* 
driving through the streets on his arrival, bewildered by the noise, 
the constant ascents and descents, the turnings and twistings of 
the Eternal City, suddenly “levait les 3 reux et fut ravit en 
apercevant trte haut, supports par un grand mur lisse, un jardin 
Ruspendu, d’oii se dressait dans le del limpide I’d^gant et 
vigoureux profil d’un pin parasol centenaire. II sentit toute la 
fiertd et toute la grftcc de ^me.” 

The Eternal City has always been celebrated for its gardens, 
ever since the days of Sallust and Lncnllus; the pleasure grounds 
of the one overspread the now Ludovisi quarter, those of the other 
(close by the present Villa Borghese) were afterwards the scene 
of Messalina’s too notorious revels, and here it was that retribu¬ 
tion finally overtook her, the miserable tragedy of her end being 
enacted, by a curious fatality, on the same spot where the victim 
of her covetousness expired, solidtous to the last lest the fumes 
of the funeral pyre should injure his beloved gardens. 

The Villa Boigbese, designed by Domenico Savino for Cardinal 
Rdpio, nephew of Paul V., is the most renowned of all Rome’s 
lovely gardens, and has had its praises sung so often both in 
prose and verse that it may be said to possess a literature of its 
own. 

Hawthorne has thus eloquently eulogised its trees 

The eoenery wee such m arrays itieU in the imoginaticn when wa read 
of beautiful dd myths and fancy a brifditer sky, a softer turf, a mots pie- 
tunoqua arrangement of venerable tren then ve dnd in tte rude and 
untrained lendseepea of the Western worid. 

The ilex trees, so ancient and time-honoured were they, eeemed to have 
lived Ua ages undisturbed, and to feel no dread of piotimtion Iqr the e» 
any more torn overthrow by the thunder-stroke. It had already paeaed out 
of their dreamy old memoriea that only a few yeaie ago biey wen giievoudy 
imperilled by the Qaul'e teat aeaaidt upon the waile ot Borne. Ae If 
oongdent in the long peace of tiieir lifetime, they eseumed attitudee of 
indotent rq>aae. They leaned over the green turf in ponderous grace, 
throwing abroad their greet branehes witi^t danger ai interfering with 
other treaa, though other mejaetio trees grew near enough for di^iged 
■otdefy, hut too_ distant for eonstraint. Kevor was there a nme veneraUe 
quietude than that which slept among their shritering boughs; never e 
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sweatn ivimWm thn that bow gloddeafaig tiio gaatto |^u wiiicdi thoM 
leafy patriH«fee atrofa to difluae over Ae awdUag end aubai d ing lawa*. 

In otiiiw.geiManeol tha grounda the atflata-pinea lifted Aeir da&ae clu mp 
«i bcHMliMr • alanto length at atgAi ao ld|^ that the; looked Ito 
• gi«ak:idiiM>}k''W aft, diagiB^ddi^''’#:jAidofr tint'aeftr<A 

^ that jdi'liiiaaij knew lAWi' tea»:'liaiit!>ii>:ift.'- lljilBi ftw* wwt otmmb 
<a fy|iia|w, laawnnhling darii--ftwaa idi.lijiiie/tBBiaA’ap i*^ t|Mi 

dnak aal twilii^ lound about Aon iniitMd ol a h aetf u l aadiaitoe. 

Beneath these trees the gentle Baphael must often have stroBed, 
dreaming of hk beloved * Fomarina,** tor close bj stood the l^lla 
Olgiati,* known as "Baphael’s Vilia," the walls of whidi were 
adorned with frescoes by the master's own hand, representing 
mirthful Bcenea of Loves and Fauns playing with the sunshine 
and the flowers; medallions on the ceiling of Baphael's own 
bed-chamber enclosed the lovely fcatorra of his inamorata, whose 
smiling gaze thus met his at every tom—what irony of fate for 
this beauteous damsel that she should have descended to posterity 
as a coarse, common-looking woman through the falsely entitled 
*' Fomarina ” in the Barberini Palazzo, the only real rejnesen- 
tations of her being Baphael’s pictures: Donna Velata in 
Florence, the Mary Magdalen in the Saint Cecilia picture at 
Bologna, and somewhat idealised, the glorious Sistina madonna. 

Madame de StaSl, aptly seizing another charming aspect of 
" Beautiful Borghese,” writes :— 

I* mythologie dos snoiena ; Minblc raninuSe. I-es nalaiica Root pUeveR 
aur le des ondes, lea njrtnphea dans lea boia dignea d'ctlca, lea tombeauz 
aoua lea ombragea ilyaeena, la atutue d'Eaculapo oat au intlU-u d'uno lie; 
ecUe de Vteoa a(!mble aortlr dim ondea; Ovide et Virgila pourraiont ae 
promener dios ce beau lieu; et se ctoiro cncinre au aiicie d'Auguata. 

Even in nature’s most frolicsome hours when— 

A li^t of lougbiog flowera actosii the graaa is spread. 

the character of Villa Borghese is somewhat meditative and 
plaintive, perhaps because Death, in the guise of the dread 
malaria, lurks so assiduously in these sylvan groves, which may 
have inspired Shelley when he wrote :— 

Sinuoua paths of lawn and of moss 
Wbioh led through tho {pudon along and acroas. 

Some open at ouee to tba aun and Ae bcasM, 

Some lost among bowera of bloaaommg treea. 

Were ail paved wiA dafanea and dalioate beUa 
Am fair aa the fabulous aapbodsla. 

Neverthelesa, these gardens have always been the favourite jdaoe 

recreation of the Bomans. 

(1) Destrojred in tbs aiage of Boms, 1848. 
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Formerly, popular fustivals used to be held in the great amphi* 
theatre named Piazza di Bienna, after the Borgheae'e native 
tovm. As many as 50,000 people have ocmgregated and uonaed 
flieinaelvea blitiiefy witk such innooE^ putka^ as greasbd p^t 
niees> ahMMllooaa, enl games iitBPirtB. 'Tbe mmiatiae iMRi^ 
sni alwayi a aeene of ispe^ ib tBtfiuje bMagoovmeff 

by tiny boats among Whkdi najes^ awsM gttfled-il^^ 
wfaQe mmadans stationed in the pjctaresqoe tem^ tb Escnlapius 
dtfused banaeny anmnd. 

Even still, when sommer heat sends the toumt in search of 
cooler climes^ and the Boman no 'longer feels himself an inter¬ 
loper in his native city, many quaint scenes may be witnessed 
here, for in Italy it only needs the scraping of a fiddle to set all 
feet in merry motion. 

In Transformation a vivid picture of these impromptu dances 
is given ns :— 

They had now reached an open grag*y glade (of which there are many in 
that cMfully cunatrucu>d wildemesa) set round with stone seats on wUefa 
the aged moss had kindly essayed to spread itself instead of cushions. 
On one of these stf»ue iMOielies sat the musicians, whose strains had enticed 
our weird couple hitherward. It proveil to be a feast day, and instead of 
playing in the aun-scorched Piasra of the city, they hod bethought them- 
scltes to try the echoes of the u'oods; for on the festaa of the churuh, Rome 
soatlcts ilK ineriyiuakers all abroad, ripe for the dance or any other 
pastime. . . . 

It might be that there was magic iu the sound, for very soon a number 
of festal people wore drawn to the spot, and atruek into the dance, singly 
or iu pairs, as if they n'ere all gone mod with jollity, .\inong them arcre 
some of the plebeian damsels whom meet bareheaded in the Boman 
streets, with silver stilettos thrust through their glossy hair; the contadinos, 
too, from the Oainpugna, and the villages, with their rich and picturesque 
costumes of scarlet and all bright hues. 

Then came the modem Itonun from Trastovere, perchance with his old 
cloak drawn about him which anon, as his active motion heated him, he 
flung aside. . . . Two EngUsb tourists (one of them a lord) took contadino 
partners and daslied ’n. ns did also a shngg.r man in goat-skin breeches, who 
looked like rustic Pan, aiul footed it as merrily as he. . . . Here it seemed 
as if tlw goldtm age had come back again within the precincts of this sunny 
gludo, thawing mankind out of tlieir cold foruialities, releasing them from 
irksome restraint, mingling tliem together in such childlike gaiety that new 
flowers (of which the old biwam of the earth is full) sprang up beneath their 
footatepi. 

The Casino in the grounds was built by .Giovanni Vansanzio 
as a summer residence for Cardinal Scipio, who afterwards eom- 
mtuiced tho splendid art collection which gained world-wide 
celebrity. 

This Casino passed with tlic Villa into the possession of Camilio 

VOb. LXXSIII. M.S. H 
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Borghese, xtho, enamoured of the Bevolution, went to Paris,* 
and became a naturalised Frenchman, marrying, in 1808, 
Napoleon’s suter Pauline, then widow of General Loclerc. Prince 
Boighese afterwards became Duke of Gnastalla, and was for 
some time Ooiromor of Piedmont and Genoa. His domestic rdla- 
^ tioua ware, however, far from happy, “the Princess generally 
lesidBqg.wlmre the Pemoe. was not.’*’ 

Casino 'mts rather a fevanitte rendenoe of PanUne's, and 
still aon tains her statue as Venus ViCtrix whi^ Canova esteemed 
one of his greatest works, and of which the Pitaoe was so jealoaB 
that he kept it locked up in the Palazzo Borghese, where not 
even the sculptor himself could get access to it. 

After the fall of Napoleon, Pauline rejoined her husband, who 
had taken up his residence in Florence; here she died in 1825, 
and her remains were removed to the family vault in Santa Maria 
Maggiore, which in 1840 opened to receive another Borghese 
princess of very different calibre from the worldly, volatile 
Pauline. 

Lady Gwendalin Talbot, daughter of the Earl of Sbn'wsbury, 
who in 1833 married Marc Antonio Borghese, Duke of Sulmona. 
was so beloved by rich and poor in Rome that her early death 
from scarlatina in 1840 was regarded as a national catastrophe. 
Her inexhaustible charity won for her the title '* Mother of 
the Poor.” and the many hospitals, asylums for tlie old. or¬ 
phanages for the young, refuges, widows’ honies. At-., founded 
by her stand ns eloquent memorials of her indefatigable energy. 
It was, however, e8}V‘cially by her unselfish devotion to the 
suffering poor during the terrilfle cholera visitation that she won 
all hearts. 

Princess Gwendalin was as cedebrated for her iM'auty and charm 
of manner as for her goodness, and presided with exquisite grace 
over the sumptuous entertainments given bj’ Prince Borghese in 
the “ Salonc ’’ decorated by Giro Fern and Mario Di Fiore, which 
Hans Anderson so graphically describes when he relates linw' the 
little Carapagna ragazzo comes to visit the Palazzo of the great 
Borghese. 

In the centre of the palace four lofty colonnadea, fillRd with siatuc* and 
busts, enclosed a little garden; tall sloes and eactimea grt<w up the pillan, 
citron trees stood there with grass green fruit, which was not yet mellowed 
by the sun. Two dancing Bacchantes held a water-buwl aloft, but so 
obliquely that the water streamed upon their ahoulders; tall n-ater plants 

(1) In 1806 Napoleon purchasad most of the original art collection from the 
Prince for three million francs. Whether the sale was voluntary or compnlanry 
on the Borgheae's side is unknown. It is rertain that another ratleeUon was 
immediately started, most of the antiques now in the Casino being the result of 
ezeavstions on the family estates. 
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drooped over tiiem ttieir juicy green leeTei. How oo(d end green end 
fragrant wae eveiytfaing here in oompatiaon with the burnt up, buming 
Campagnal 

We aaoended the brood marble atepe. Heautilnl statuei atood in nldma, 
betwe one of whieh Domenica kndt and piously made the dgn of the eroM. 
She thought it was the Madonna; afterwards I laotned that it was 
the holy vligia, also of. more arndent tfanea. Sarrattls in idoh. Every thei^iM 
us; met us so kin^ that nqr faw ubwH' ihevylioiBiiiilitat abated hnl;: 
not the hall been -so -laiga. snd-ae-- Hiagnifleswti."thi»',<oer^^':of -nMilfe),::.-, 
OB iBMoth as i^aas, iond on the waUs himg heaHtifuirpi(iti>tn, ..end whste /’ 
Aese wan not, the woUa were oovatdd ^th looking ^aasee.. aiiiid paiiitad ' 
with angels that boro garlands and sprays of flowers, with beauEfid birds 
that extended their Imad wings ai^ picked at rad and gidden fruit. Hsrer 
hod 1 seen anything so splendidt 

After Lady Gwendalin's death all entertainments were stopped 
in Borne, and rich and poor flocked to the Palazzo Borghese, 
where the magnificent picture gallery ‘ was turned into a mortuary 
chapel, the walls were covered with black velvet, the only pictures 
left uncovered being Baphael's Madonnas; immense silver cande¬ 
labra stood round the coffin, which was adorned with the arms 
of the Talbot and Borghese families. 

Her funeral was attended with all the public honour and 
splendour of the Borne of papal days; the Pope's Koble Guard 
took [urt, thousands followed on foot from the Palazzo to Santa 
Maria Msggiore, and as the bier carried by forty young Bomaiu 
wound through the streets to the sound of solemn music, people 
pressed to the windows and showered flowers down upon the 
coffin. After the ser\’icc was over, and according to an old Boman 
custom, the Chamberlain came to the door of the church to an- 
nounce to the coachman of the deceased that " his services 
would no longer be required,” the crowds within and without 
broke into wild sobs. 

So great a reputation for sanctity had this noble English lady 
acquired during tlic brief five years of her Boman life that after 
her death {wopio on all sides petitioned for something belonging 
to her—a glove, handkerchief, or scrap of her dress—regarding 
these as most precious relies. 

Her charity is even said not to have ceased at the tomb, for 
a story is told of bow, as a despairing woman in pecuniary need 
prayed outside the Borghese chapel, she was appeared to by a 
dim figure, who said : ” Be of good comfort; you shall be taken 
cure of; silver and gold have I none, but such as I have I give 
to you ”; the apparition then drew a ring with a large stone off 
her finger, gave it to the woman, and vanished. When the 
woman took the ring to be sold it was recognised as a Borghese 
jewel, and she was detained on charge of theft. Prince Borghese, 

(1) The collection was aftarwardi nmovad to tha Caafaw fai UBL 
B ‘2 
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however, on being informed, wu greatly overcome, and gave 
credence to the woman’a tale, as he faiinBelf had placed this 
ting on Kia dead wife’s finger, and, since the vault was both 
locked and w^hed, robbery was impossible. 
f- The Boighese family stands typical of the old princely booses 
of Borne, and if, scanning their history, we must sometimes 
blame, there is more which calls for praise and appre¬ 
ciation. But there is one thing we find difficult to forgive—a 
hemons crime done with P(^ Paul’s full knowledge and co-opera- 
tion—^the erection of the unsightly portico of St. Peter’s, which, 
as we approach near, impedes our view of 

The grandest edifice ever built by man, against 
God's loveliest sky. 

Yet we must remember that it was Paul’s misfortune, not fault, 
to have lived in the same age with the self-confident, too-produc- 
tive Bernini. 

It was certainly strange that of all tho monuments erected 
during his pontificate, it was on this unfortunate [rortieo that 
he elected to write his name, " Panlus V. Borghosius,” and the 
deed at once aroused the following sarcasm from " Pasquinu," 
addressed to his compere, “Marforio”:— 

Angulus cst Petri, Faulus frons. Quid indn? 

Non Petri Paulo stat fabricate domws. 

Por centuries the questions of " Pasquiuo ” and the reaix)n.ses ot 
"Marforio” were the terror ot Boman society, it being eiis- 
tomary to affix anonymous satjres to these- old wt>athi>r-bcntcn 
statues, the former standing near Piazza Navonu, the lntti*r in 
Via Marforio. 

" Marforio ” is now, as Pasquinn sadly complains, gagged and 
imprisoned in the court of the Capitoline Muscfuni, and 1’asqnino 
himself is growing silent. Among the more recent examples 
of Paaquino’s wit may be quoted his epigram on the institution 
of the Cross of the Legion of Honour in France :— 

la times less pleasant and more fierce of old. 

The thieves were hung upon the crons—we're told. 

In times less fletee, more pleasant, like to.day. 

Crosses sie hung upon the thieves—they asy. 

Also, in 1860, Pasquino imagines himself as representing Borne 
at the Zurich Conference, where, on being asked his views on 
Borne, he leidied that as a [Hicst he only spoke Latin, and that 
his opinion was:— 

“Sicut erat in principio est nunc et semper erit, in omnia 
saecuta soeculorum—Amen.” 


Anita MacMahon. 



OUB TBADE IN MANUFACTUBED GOODS. 

Wbat is the most important purpose of a country's forsigi 
commerce? 

According to the classio economists of the British school, the 
most important purpose is for a nation’s traders to get as much 
money profit as possible by the exchange of commodities with 
other countries. In other words, to buy in the cheapest market 
and to sell in the dearest. It is taken for granted by these 
classic economists that a trader’s profit means national benefit. 
For example, it does not matter whether we buy “ poisons ” 
or "medicines,” so long as our traders get the highest rate of 
profit on the transaction. Our huge importation of American 
canned food at a cheap rate has yielded large profit to our tradma. 
The United States are more fit than we are to produce canned 
food in large quantities. Therefore, say our classic economisto, 
the Americans must produce the canned food, we must buy it 
from them, our traders will get their profit by exchanging some 
of our goods for .\merican canned food, and free-trade theory is 
complied with. 

But economists who study the actual conditions of national 
welfare, and who do not admit that rigid economic theory can 
safely be applied to the variable and fluent conditions of inter¬ 
national commerce, scout the dogma which pronounces, ex 
calhedrA, that the chief purpose of foreign commerce is to secure 
a trader's profit. The chief puqrase of a nation’s foreign com¬ 
merce has nothing to do with a trader's profit. For it consists 
in sustaining and developng as much as possible a nation’s 
power of production. The power to produce wealth is of more 
toIuo than wealth itself. And for this reason the guarding of 
national production is of far more importance than the securing 
of a trader's profit. A nation's welfare must ultimately depend 
upon its jiroductive power, not upon profits in the exdtange of 
commodities, and not upon its accumulated wealth. 

Let us see what light is thrown upon this matter by our 
trade in manufactured goods. The inquiry must be confined to 
our foreign trade, for we have no records of our home trade in 
manufactured goods. Is this important part of our foreign 
commerce aiding or hindering the chief purpose of foreign 
commerce? 

By using the " new classification ” of our trade in manufac¬ 
tured goods, which has been made retrospective by the Board ai 
Trade, wc have an identical classification (d import^ and exported 
manufactured goods. And, if we condense a mass of the crude 
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facts by my method of yearly averagra dniing each anci^ve 
decade, the conrae of trade will show ilaelf, and the eye will not 
be confoaed by the many and large fluctuationa inseparable from 
single years of trade. 

^XiBU i.—tJnwrij Knanoii. iMroati of Uuoracnmcn Ooodr, Niw CusRi- 
nuTlocc, laao IBOa. rtmiif Avtragu dwins tarh Deeadt, 


Onr ImiwrU of Monnhoturad flooda. 


Decade. 


1 Yearly Value. 

t _ ! 

Vaerljr tirowth. Begin¬ 
ning at 100. 

i 

Million C 

Per Cent. 

1880-1889. : 

79 

im 

1881-1890. ‘ 

81 

102 

1882-1891..’. 

82 

I'M 

1883-1892.. 

84 

105 

1884-1893. 

85 

107 

1886-1894. 

86 

109 

1886-1895. 

88 

111 

1887 1806. 

91 

115 

1888-1897. 

94 

119 

1889-1898. 

97 

122 

1890-1899. 

100 

126 

1891-1900. 

104 

131 

1892-1901. 

ltl6 

irtti 

1893-1902. 

112 

141 

1884-1903. 

116 

146 

1895-1904. 

121 

152 

1896-1905. 

125 

1.57 

1897-1906. 

130 

DM 

Coune of Trade. 

A large tAd ccmtintiiiuii ' 
Hum. 

A large and eonliiiuinui 
Kill-. 


Table 1. shows plainly the course of our trade in imported 
manufactured goods. During the first decade our yearly imports 
of these goods were £79,000,000, and during the last decade 
they were £1^,000,000 yearly. 

The rate of growth was also large and continuous. We see 
that for every £100 of manufactured goods imported by us during 
the first decade, we imported during the last decade no leas than 
£164—an increase ol 64 per cent. And wo have to bear in 
mind that Table I. does not include any imports of food, drink, 
tobacco; of raw materials and of artides mainly unmanufactured; 
of misoellaneouB and unclassified imports. It relates solely to 
our imports of manufactured goods, and the result ia a very large 
increase in these imports, nearly all of which came from foreign 
countries, not from British Colonies. 

Now look at onr special exports of manufactured goods. Theae 
special exports mean our exports of British and Irish mannfae- 
tore. 
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TtfUl II.—Umm KmaMm. Snccu Exraan or UMorAcnnn Gooim, 
Hair CutamcMioir, 1BBI>-U06. tttiig AMrtfu iumg each Dtetih. 


■ Deode. 

Onr SpaoUl Exports of Hsnnfsctatcd Goods.' 

4 

YasrirVabo. 

Yeoriv Ormrth. Begiii. 
Bing at 100. 


llillioB £ 

Par Cent. 

1880-18ii». 

202 

100 ! 

1881-1880. 

204 

101 ! 

1888-1881. 

205 

101 1 

1883-1888. 



1884-1883. 


98 i 

188B-1884. 

198 

98 ! 

1886-1886. 

186 

88 ! 

1887-1886. 


89 

1888-1887. 

201 

89 i 

1888-1888. 


99 

1880-1888. 

199 

98 

1881-18UO. 

188 

99 

1882-1801. 

198 

88 

1898-1902. 

202 

100 

1884-1803. 

206 

102 

1896-1904. 

212 

m 

1886-1805. 

220 

108 

1887-1906. 

220 

113 

j 

! Coiirffe of Tmdo. 

A prolonged IfiiU, with 
a Rise at the end. 

A prolonged Fall, with 
a Rise at the end. 


(1) Excluding ihiiw, not recorded until 1898: 


Here, in Table 11., is a very different course of trade from 
that disclosed in Table I. * 

Our exports of manufactured goods, that part of our home¬ 
made goods sent abroad, have been stagnant or declining for 
many years, with a rise at the end of Table 11. These goods 
amounted to £''20'2,000,000 yearly during the first decade, and 
to db'2i29,000,000 yearly during the last decade, with a prolonged 
intervening stagnation. 

And in place of the large rate of yearly growth in our imports 
of manufactured goods shown in Table 1., we see in Table 11. 
that during the larger part of the long period now observed 
there was decline, not growth, in these exports of our production. 
And the rise at end of T^Ie 11. shows an increase of only 
18 per cent. The contrast between our imports of manufactured 
goo^ in Table I. and our exports of manufactured goods in 
Table II. is most striking. 

We are now met by the following conaideration. Our traders 
got their profit, as t^ers, upon our largely increased imports 
of manufactured goods, and also they got their profit upon our 
exports of manufacture goods. But where was the national 
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benefit? Where CTs the benefit to the United Kingdom? It 
is ccrtoin that these largely increased imports of mannfactnied 
goods deprived oar irorkmen of mnoh employment and wages. 
In other words, that these imports did not fulfil the chief purpose 
f of foreign commerce. For they did not aid, they hindered, our 
power of na^onal production. Incidentally we may observe how 
entirely Table 1. and II. demolish one of the leading " Free 
Trade ” dogmas—the dogma which asserts that imports of manu¬ 
factured goods stimulate and increase exports of manufactured 
goods—for here we have, side by side, our commerce in these 
two classes of goods. And daring many years there was a most 
vigorous progress in imports of manufactured goods simul¬ 
taneously with stagnation or decline in our exports of manu¬ 
factured goods. But this dogma, like the others upon which 
“Free Trade” is based, is not concerned to take any account 
of the actual facts. It is merely brain-spun out of a theory that 
disdains history and fact. \Vhid» is to be onr guide in this 
most important question of reform in onr method of foreign 
commerce—theory or fact? 

Look now at the decreased excess of our exports over our 
imports of manufactured goods—look at our net exporta. 

Takk tit. — rsiTCD Ktxeoox. Excess or Exposts ovm Imposts or Mamv- 
rAcrracD noons, i.g.. Xet Expobts, New CussinrATiox, 1880-1906. 

J farry .< rPtnyt* tnfih 


Onr TnitU in Mnniifncturwl (xoijilii. 


1 Dec-ftHc. 

fhir Imprfftt. 
(TiJjlel.r 

Onr Exports. 
(Taldo 11.) 

Not Kxportti. 

1.... 

A 

1 “ 

« - A 

j 

1 

i ISRO-ISSO . 

j Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

■ 70 


12.<( 

1 IWl-ISflO . 

81 

; 204 

205 

123 

12.3 

18S2~1R!>1 . 

82 

■ . 

84 

2o:i 

110 

1884-18!n . 

86 

2*i0 

198 

116 

112 

ISM-ISW . 

8<i 

1886-1806 . 

88 

198 

110 

1867-1806 . 

01 

200 

KKI 

1888-1807 . 

it* 

201 

m 

1880-1808 . 

97 

200 

103 

1 &'< 0 -I 80 n . 

100 

■ 190 

00 

1801-1900 . 

104 

109 

100 

95 

1892-1001 . 

108 

91 

1K0.’{-]9O8 . 

112 

QfVS 

00 

00 

18M-1003 . 

116 

am 

1808-1901 . 

121 

212 

01 

1896-1006 . 

125 

220 

06 

1807-1SWI6 . 

130 

220 

00 

Cmme ol Tni<t*. 

A large uidoon- 
tinnoas Rin. 

A probinged fall, 
iritli a Riaeattba 
and. 

Alaigaand nanri) 
oontinuoua Ikll. 






















oia imAi» IS Muitnucxciio GOODS, US 

ThsM fwlolte in Table IH. an intereating. Deq;^ aU tbe 
noent years advanciBg foimgn trade,, whidi the ndTnrytre 
of d»m Free Trade declare to be a aoie pmot of our great 
pra^rity, ve see a large and nearly oontinnona fall in oar 
espoHa ^ mannfaotnred goods. This excess was £128,000,000| 
yearly daring the first deo^, and it was only £99,000,000 yewrly 
daring the last decade. And we have to bear in mind that this 
relative falling-off in the fmits of oar manafactaring production 
which are sent abroad does not incinde the larger matter of 
falling off in oar mannfacturing production for home consamp- 
tion. But oar largely increased imports of manufaotnied goods, 
an increase that far exceeds the growth of our popnlation, are 
a usefnl indication that our jaroduction of manufactured goods 
for home consumption is being hindered, not aided, by o'jr 
present method of foreign commerce. Table TV. gives evidence 
to support this opinion. 


T«aie IV.— tTsmoi Kcccdom. Ixfqbts a.vd Extobts or MANirAnrrReD Goons 
KB 100 or on PorouTiox, New CussincATtoK, U80-1906. TmHj/ 
Avtragti iuring taeh Drted*. 


DecAiIe. 

1 

} 

i 

! Oar Tnde in Msnofsotared Goods, per 100 of our 
j F^Utfam, Yesriy. 

i _ _ 

Oar Imports. 
(Ts^ 1.) 

( 

1 Oar Esports. 
(Tlsble IL) 

B. 

Ket Ej^orts. 

C. ‘ 

: ism-iasD. 

f 

£ 

1 £ 

SSI • 

!V63 

341 

i 1881-18»0. 

223 

363 

342 

1882-18»1. 

226 

.362 

.136 

; 188.1-18112. 

, 228 

552 

: 324 

i 1884-18BS. 

229 

540 

311 

' 1885-18M. 

231 

530 

299 

! 188H-1K!I5. 

! 234 

526 

292 

1887-1888. 

; 240 

527 

287 

1888-1897 . 

246 

623 

277 

1888-18118. 

2S0 

516 

266 

1890-1889. 

290 

610 

254 

1891-1900. 

263 

604 

241 

1892-1901 . 

270 


230 

i 1893-1902. 

278 

002 

224 

' 1804-1903. 

j 286 

son 

223 

1898-1904. 

294 

518 

224 

1896-1906. 

1 m 

631 

229 

1897-1906. 

j 311 

1 

647 

236 

OoutsofTtsds. 

i 

1 A luge And ooa' 

1 tiottou Riie. 

I 

1 

A IsigoEsIliWitli 
some Rosoverr 
sttlmeniL 

AIstgsEsn,«ith 
tririsl Ssemnr 

Bttbaoai 


This Table IV. throws much light upon the question we are 
































aoosdering; iliitV'it llw 

method of foretgii oooiBence udi or huden oor power of oitioul 
prodnctioD. . Ooi imports of mannfsotiiNd goods wore J6221 yearly 
per 100 of onr population during the first decade, and they were 
f £811 yearfy during the last decade—a very large rise. Our special 
exports of manufactured goods fdl from £662 yearly per 100 of 
onr population daring the first decade to only £647 yearly during 
the last decade. 

But the most striking feature of Table IV. is the last column. 
Our net exports of manufactured goods fell from £841 yearly 
per 100 of our population to £236 yearly. This course of trade 
covers all the recent boom years, of which so much is made 
by persons who are content with a superficial glance at trade 
records—a childish procedure. 

And thefie are these further considerations to bo noted with 
regard to our trade in manufactured goods. While it is true 
that a small part of our imports of manufactured goods is subse¬ 
quently exported by ns, thus reducing the imports of manu¬ 
factured goods for actual consumption in the United Kingdom, 
we have to note, on the other hand, that our so-called British 
exports of manufactured goods now omtain a larger proportion 
of partly manufactured imported goods than was the case in 
earlier years. This means that £100 of British goods exported 
now contain less British labour than in former years, when 
these exports were more exclusively made of Briti^ materials. 
And also that our exports of '‘British" manufactured goods 
contain a vast quantity of imimigcd raw material that ought not 
to be counted in as exports of British manufactured goods. To 
take only one instance, our cx|X)rts of cotton manufactured goods 
shown in my tables include all the raw cotton we have imported 
and worked up for export. Mr. Macara, a cotton trade authority 
and a Free Trader, estimates that 80 per cent, of our imported raw 
cotton is subsequently exported by us in the form of "British " 
manufactured goods. Similarly with woollen goods, and increas¬ 
ingly with so-called " British ’’ manufacture exporto of iron 
and steel. These latter points outweigh by many millions yearly 
the set-off that may be claimed on the score that not all of our 
imported manufactured goods are actually consumed in the 
United Kingdom. And it follows that in the tables here shown 
our British exports of manufactured goods have been considerably 
overstated, especially as regards the later years, and as regards 
the purely British character of these exported manufactured goods. 
I point out these matters because they are commonly neglected 
by persons who will not take the trouble to think or to examine 
tte actual conditions of trade. 
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ihiA mv.ioqporti ot^iiBsniifwtanl^ i^^ 
w«gM from ora* own makmffli, ran^Kqg, net onfy in dectCilMa 
espotte of mannfBctnred goodi nhtivdy to our population, biit 
also in decreased empk^ent for our woriansn engaged in nu^ng 
goods for home consumption by us? 

And marie this. If for each decade you add together our 
imports and exports of manufactured goods in Table IV., you 
will find that the total was bigger in the last decade than in 
the first decade. Our traders got mote profit by this exchange 
of goods during 1897-1906 than during 1880-1889, thus fulfilling 
the ideal of " Free Trade." But if you look at imports and 
exports separately in Table IV., and especially at column C, 
you will see that our workmen got less employment and less wages 
during the last decade than they got during the first de<»de. 
Our net exports were £341 yearly per 100 of population during 
the first decade, and £236 yearly during the last decade—a large 
fall. That is the crux of the whole matter. If a trader’s profit 
is of more importance to a nation than its power of production, 
by all means let us continue our present method of foreign 
commerce. But if national production, if employment of a 
population, is of more value to a country than the profits of its 
traders, then in Table IV. we have clear evidence that our present 
method of foreign commerce is injuring our most raluable national 
irassession, namely, our power of production. The classic econo¬ 
mists have failed to distinguish these two things, and they have 
made the error of assuming that a trader’s profit must neces¬ 
sarily be the same thing as national benefit; whereas, as we 
see plainly, a trader's profit may increase simultaneously with 
a decrease in the power of national production. And yon must 
make your choice between the two things. Our {aesent method 
of foreign commerce plays into the hands of the British capitalist 
and of the foreign workman, but it is injurious to the British 
workman, and injurious to our power of national {soduction. 

We have also to bear in mind that British capital can change 
the place of its employment much more easily than British labour 
can change the place of its employment. 

When British capital is unduly hampered in the United 
Kingdom, either by home taxation, by foreign taxation of our 
exports, or by any other undue pressure, British capital goes 
away. Of late years much ^tish man^aeturing- capital has 
gone into foreign countries for the purpose of evading foreign 
taxation of our exports. It does not, matter a brass farthing to 
British capital where it is emidoyed as long as it is employed 
remuneratively. British capital is not concerned with national 
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benefit. But when T W*i«b khoor k himpend by toieign taxa¬ 
tion of onr goods, by the laige inczeaae in our imports of manu- 
factmvd goods (Table IV.), or by the withdrawal of British 
manufactniing capUal, BritiA kb^ is not able thus easily to 
change the place of its em{doyment. It becomes nnemployed 
British labour, and the power of national production k injured. 

Look, for example, at tiw return of panperism and of nnem- 
pkyment during the last few yearn, when we are told by snper- 
fiekd ikaervers that we are sA the hei|^ of hatioarii ptros^tJ-* 
we an told thk because of the increase in our foreign trade. 


TBADS WOBKHEN, BimiOTED AND TTNEMPLOTBD, PER 

1,000, OP ABOUT 600,000 WOBXMEN IN TRADE UNlON'a (Boms 
or Tum IdBotm Quim, StatvtMX, lOOri.) 


Ymr. Employed. Unemployed. | ToUl. 


Per 1,000 Per 1,000 ; Per l.teiO 

law. 076 ; 34 i l.fsa» 

1000 . 071 . 30 i 1.000 

1001 . 002 38 i.wei 

1902. 036 44 : 1,WI0 

1003. ' 949 ul , 1,000 

1904. : 925 06 1.0(»> 

1906. ; 946 ' 64 ! 1,000 

1906.. ' 969 ' 41 < 1,000 


These facts are a curious accompaniment to our *' unexampled 
prosperity.” But as the only basis for this assertion of the 
“ Free Traders ” k an increase in the Exchange Values of our 
foreign commerce, without regard to the matter now l>eing dealt 
with—namely, is onr power of {S'oduction being simultaneously 
injured?—it is clear that merely superficial assertion of this 
sort is worth nothing. We see that unemployment of Trade 
Union men has largely increased during these recent years of our 
“great inosperity.” 

There are no records concerning the unemployment of non- 
Trade Union men, and here we must take the returns of 
panperism as a gui^. 


PAUPERS PER 10,000 OF POPUtATION. (Fwm tdr Cmwaar RneK 
OF THE Ltx;*!. OoviduniEm BoiinD, fmc 559.) 


— 

Englutd and Wolw. 

lAndon only. | 

1 

1901..... 

243 

260 j 

1902. 

246 

272 ! 

1908.. 

249 

280 ! 

1904. 

261 

282 

1906. 

262 

298 1 

1906. 

263 

306 
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There has been a large increase in pauperism during these 
n-cent years of our “ unexampled prosperity.” But then the 
*' Free Traders ” are content to see an increase in the Exchange 
X'alncs of our foreign commerce withont regard to how these 
values are made np. It docs not matter to ” JFree Trade " theory 
whether we import poisons or medicuies, whether we aid or 
injure our power of national prodnctum, so bag as the trader 
gets his profit. (Orthodox political economy b pi^y oopimercial 
It does not cohnder natiOi^ weUneli : ' 

The above of paiqMiiBm lor London was the 

highest recorded during tiie twenty^five years given an return. 

And there is another nsefnl {seoe of information that is ^ven 
by examination of onr trade in mannbctnred goods. How much 
of our special ‘ imports of all hinds were paid for by onr apedal 
exports of manufactured goods? By " Free Trade ” tlumy these 
exports are believed to pay,automatically, for most of the imports 
we buy for consumption in the United Kngdom. But the actual 
facts are never investigated. Theory, and theory alone, suffices 
for the sham Fra* Traders. 


Tuu! V.--”r.NnED Kinudou. a. .\u. oca SrcciAi Iukrts. B. Ora SrecuL 
EsnntTs nr MAScrArtmteo Oochm. C. The Balakce or A NOT PAID 
FOB BY B. 1 'ebiod 1880 - 1906 . Ytartu . 4 irrnia>'A during each llttait. 


: 

All our Special 

Onr Kpocial Kiporta 

Balance of A not ' 

1 Decocl'i. 

ImporU. 

of Manufiietnmt Goode 

;««f Jor by B. 



(Trble 11.) 



A. 

B. 

C. 

i 

MUlion £. 

. MiUinn £. 

Hillioo £. 

1880-nWit ... 

.%1 

• a>g 

129 

1881-IfRW ... 


204 

128 

1K82-IWI1 ... 

lEM 

an 

181 

i8<Ut-lt«l£ ... 

:«S7 

go:4 

134 

t88<l-lK»» ... 



1.86 

IRRA IWM ... 


m 

1«) 

18(»-I«fc’i ... 

.'Mg 

1!)8 

144 

■ 1887-J«»H ... 

.Sug 

as) 

152 

lfW« -IHHT ... 

.H(iU 

an 

159 

iww-isaa ... 


as'i 

169 

imo-issH... 

875 

liW 

176 

iHii-i«un... 


199 

186 

1888-lOUl ... 

»!« 

199 

194 

t8B3-l)IOi! ... 

404 

292 

202 

' 18S4-ltNKi ... 

416 

206 

210 

; 1885-1904 ... 

4gU 

212 

217 

1898-1905 ... 

449 

290 


1897-1900 ... , 

1 f 

450 

229 

227 

1 

jCoane of IVotlo.! 

A large Rtw. 

A proloBged Pkll, with; 
a Rice at tbs end. 

AlargelUee. 


(1) Bpoeial tnports ms imporU for eonsaiiiitioii la ths TTaiM Ktaptow. 
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During the first decade the bahuoce of our special int{x>rt8 of 
all kinds that wsa not paid for by our special exports of manu* 
fkctured goods was £129,000,000 yearly. During the last decade 
our q^coial Jnpar^ of manufactuied goods hiled to pay for even 
oneh^ wf our iqiedal impacts of jdndi, and the balanoe of 
theito special imports tlmt wm nofctj^ to mr special experts 
of miuinfactnred goods was i» leas than iSi27 ^,000 yearly. 

That is a most striking result of the course of trade diacloaed 
in Table V. It seems almost impossible that men can be so 
blinded by theory as to ignore such results as are shown in 
this table. There is the clearest and most ample proof that our 
exports of manufactured goods have enormously failed to do 
their share in paying for our imports of all sorts for consumption 
in the United Kingdom, and this despite the recent Ixiom years 
of large foreign trade figures which are included in Tabic V. 

If the Board of Trade did its duty, such a striking result 
as that in Table V. ought to be published by the Board of Trade, 
not by a private citizen. 

Think for a while how those largely iucrciiMnl amounts in 
column C of Table V. were paid. They were paid by increased 
exports of raw material, mainly of coal. By profits from abroad 
upon Britisli manufacturing and other capital invested outside 
of the United Kingdom, by our earnings as a sca-carrier. .\nd 
probably a part of the amounts in column C of Table V. was 
paid for by a tniiisfer of British capital securitiiw in the United 
Kingdom from British to non-British ownership, this capital 
remaining in the United Kingdom, paying income tax, being 
recorded as “British" capital, and being commonly regarded 
by superficial observers as British-otened capital. 

Whether the last mode of payment was or was not operative, 
the fact remains that we are paying for the imports we consume 
less and less by our exports of manufactured goods, and more 
and more by our exports of raw material, &c. The stock maxim 
of the "Free Traders’* that our iiigsorts must cause an equal 
amount of British labour-employing exports is absolutely demol¬ 
ished. The repetition of this maxim is as easy as a nursery 
rhyme, and it is as childish. 

We will apply one more test to onr trade in manufactured 
goods—the test of wages, of Labour Values. And here, to avoid 
infinite detail, it is necessary to make an assumption as to the 
wages contained in these manufactured goods. We will ananma 
that one-half of the value of onr imports and exports of mann- 
factuied goods represents the wages-port of these goods. And 
wo will see how this works out relatively to the population of 
the United Kingdom. It is not assorted that this necessary 
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aBsnmption u more than aa approximately accozate estimate. 
Bat this point is not of great imptg ts nee, for we are mainly 
concerned to obaerre the tendamy pjj^^trade in this porticnlar 
of L^xmr Valnes. 

Imm TL-Uiraw '&iim ,Xn IwniM'V 
imum m MS lIunmoiraB 

. Wtttm maMm pr om nnaiu S»m'ee..|itfwiiHnnB.:'S<M»t[. siS'’. 
1(10 or atm PoMumw, UBOrUOSb Tta^ Attragti Amof toA Dttait .' 


Oart>»J» in lff«nnfactnr»d Goodt. Ym 
per UO of the PnpaUHoa of the Vnitad 


Daesdt. 

Fonisn Wmh 

1 

BritiihWnj* ! i5xo«*ofB 


in onr Impo^ 
(TnMnIV.) 



A. 

B. > C. 


i 

£ 


£ 

; 1880-1888. 

110 

281 

171 

; 1881-1890. 

111 

282 

171 

! 1882-1801. 

11.3 

281 

168 

j 188.'i-1892. 

114 

278 

162 

1884-1893. 

115 

270 

155 

! 1885-1804. 

116 

265 

140 

1 1888-1806. 

117 

263 

146 

j 1887-1806. 

120 

263 

143 

i 1888-1897. 

123 

281 ! 

138 

1 1880-1808. 

125 

258 j 

133 

i 1800-180!). 

138 

255 

127 

1801-1900. 

132 

253 i 

120 

1892-lOtU. 

1.35 

2.60 ; 

116 

! 1803-1002. 

130 

251 i 

112 

' 1804-100:1. 

14.3 

254 I 

111 

1 1806-1004. 

147 • 

250 

112 

1 1806-1006. 

151 

285 ; 

114 

. 1807-1006. 

1 

155 

273 i 

118 

1 Coune uf tVagw. 

A Urge Ri«e. 

A Urge Fell. 

AUigeFUl. 


Table \T. shows a large rise in wages, per 100 of our popula¬ 
tion, paid to foreign workmen in respect of our imports of manu¬ 
factured goods. Also this table shows a large fall in wages, per 
100 of our population, paid to workmen in the United Kingdom 
in respect of our special exports of manufactured goods. 

But column C is the most striking part of l^ble VI. It shows 
a very lar^ fall in the excess of British Wages (in our expo^) 
over Foreign Wages (in our imports). 

It cannot be disputed that, as Table VI. shows, our sham 
Free Trade is taking employment and wages ftom British workmen 
and giving employment and wages to workmen in foreign 
countries. And this fact stands out clearly, as regards our tode 























ia manafactand g^ids, mthoaii atfatf wigea ptid 

to workaoen ia forei^ ooimtzieB bp Qriti^ mwanfantariag cartel 
that.is at iroric on theia^'c^'lfjn^ tariff mils in {Kodocing 
goods that never enter-the'.ports of the United Kingdom, 
r Table YI.. relates only to manufactured goods that we import 
and to our exports. Could we have a plainer illustration of the 
fact that our method of foreign commerce is injuring our power 
of production, while, simultaneously, our traders are enabled 
to get their increased profit in the ex^ange of commodities, thus 
fulfilling the whole duty of the Free Trade blind man? 

If we stubbornly continue our anti-British method of trade we 
shall pay dearly for it, for we are neglecting that most valuable 
thing, the power of national production. And in place of jealously 
guarding this backbone of national welfare, we are content with 
a trader's }^fit on the exchange of commodities. British capital 
gains, the foreign workman gains, but the British workman loses, 
and so the nation loses. For it is upon production, not upon 
profit in the exchange of goods, that a nation’s vrelfare must 
depend, and upon tchieh any sound system of national political 
economy ought to be based. 

John Holt Schoouso. 

[Tfcp tables here shoten are from the author's “ British Trade 
Year-Book “ (John Murray).] 
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A BbriZ to Miss Skeddex. 

Afteb reading the remarkable article in the July number of this 
Bbview entitled “ The Hedda Oabler of To^y,'* I must confem 
to being in a condition of mental bewilderment. It is clear that 
the writer is in deadly earnest. There is no possible means of 
escape by the suggestion that she writes either jocosely or ironi¬ 
cally. Yet lOTolutions of a most astounding character, not to be 
found in Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Uutory of Our Oton Tinut or 
elsewhere, are taken as a matter of course, and airily assigned 
to the 'eighties; and sm^rising phenomena, which the vivacious 
writer insists have taken place witoin the memory of adult readers, 
are recorded as everyday matters with which we ought to be 
acquainted. Never in the course of my long and varied reading 
have I met with an instance when the “ obtrusiveness of facts ” 
has been more airily ignored. Dates, statistics, and objective 
evidence of this sort, which the least logical feminine intellect 
makes usually some [iretence of enlisting in support of theories 
and assumptions and conclusions that run counter to those usually 
acceiaied by mankind, are absolutely nothing to Miss Smedley. 
Bhe contents herself (I believe I am correct in saying) with but 
three chronological backgrounds, viz., “ One hundred years ago,” 
the “’Eighties,” and the “’Nijjeties,” for the many strange 
and original discoveries that she has made, which in the year 
1907 she lets loose upon a well-intentioned but gasping world. 

It is, therefore, no easy task to follow her lively flights, and 
subject them to grave criticism. If one may bonw a figure in 
the course of her article, she pirouettes ever higher and higher, 
till at last the sacred kick for woman’s freedom lands her in some 
strange situations—if we may pursue the simile—^very far away 
from the solid ground of fact and common sense. 

Every page of this gymnastic essay supplies eanmples of what 
I mean. Take, for example, the assertion about ideal woman. 
After remarking that “ there are other types of women, in short, 
than the domestic woman, and other types of wives than the 
purely submissive,” Miss Smedley proceeds with incontrovertible 
assuranceBut as man’s ideal wife is the submissive type, 
and his only ideal of the married woman is the dommtic one, he 
is prompted to the inevitable conclusion that all unsubmissive 
and nndomesticated wives are bad wives.” I need not add any¬ 
thing to this triumphant conclusion. 

vot. UCXXUI. N.s. 1 
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Moreover, aa I^iuq^hat, no Smedley woald eaU 

the *' Umitations o^e]Bai]ij|Qi0tscn bmale,'* I vrill not under* 
take to aay what man in a world that 

i nolnd eB a John Enox, a*Nq>deafl,' a St. Augoatine, and a Henry 
Vni; lake other persona with limitationa, 1 had anppoaed that 
thia ideal mnat alightly vary according to whether “ Man ” waa, 
for inatance, the late John Henry Newman or Henry YIII. 

But, if we may use a little deductive logic, the women who 
seem to have managed to break men’a hearts, and incidentally 
men’s heads—the women who caused wars amongst nations, and 
fierce, passionate death-quarrels amongst individuals—the a'omen 
whom men immortalised in art and poetry, and endeavoured to 
win for their own—were not remarkable fmr their " submissive ” 
qualities. Becall Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, Catherine of Bussia, 
Mary Queen of Scots; and, on the other hand, the one woman 
who was ideally “ submissive ” was considered so exceptional 
a representative of her sex that she has been handed down 
by tradition as Patient Griselda. Cannot Miss Smedley recognise 
that the very existence of Griselda, symbolising a quality or con¬ 
dition sufficiently unusual to mark her out from the rest of 
her sisters, is a proof of the illogicality of her position? 

One of the tasks that Miss Smedley has set herself is to prove 
that the woman who is fulfilling herself as wife and mother is 
inferior physically, intellectually, and as a social unit, to the 
unmarried “ professional woman,” whether doctor, don, or author, 
whose heart and soul aro bound up in her work. Such women, 
she tells us, form the " unsexed class.” “ It is not by any means 
an unhappy or unhealthy class. .4s a matter of fart, it is 
a class whkh is producing so fine a type of human being that 
it will eventually completely destroy the convention that woman 
can only obtain complete development through her sexuality.” 
Let any well-balanced man read over these sentences carefully; 
I believe be will at once see the flaw in the argument. Consider, 
for instance, the term "unsexed” as applied to the class of 
doctor, don, and author. “Unsexed” was a word used to 
designate the women who clamomed to obtain their medical 
education at men’s classes. Unsexed as applied to "dons ” can 
have no meaning. Nor has it any meaning in the case of 
authors, unless applied specifically to those women authors of 
whom so severe a compl^t has been recently made in the 
columns of The Times. But in what possible sense can the 
word "class” be applied io persons with different professionB, 
and whose sole common attribute seems to be that tltey are un¬ 
married women? Women authors who have well-to-do fathers, 
or who bap^ to be themselves financially successful and can 
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lead eaey, pleasant lives, doing what th^ like, and e^ieasing 
these pleasant intervals in the msgamnes, have less in oommon 
with the straggling woman author, writing for bread, than tiiey 
have with, say, the leisured society lady, whose life also has 
fallen' in easy and pleasant placra. I beg Imve to doubt whether g 
the modem woman author working ceaselessly for bread belongs, 
any more than her straggling sister journalist or teacher, to a 
class that is either " healthy or hapiy,” after the first glamour 
of youthful ambition is over. I would Miss Bmedley had attended 
a meeting of women-joumalists " out of work ” as I did the 
other day. Her graceful sentiments about the joyful “comrade¬ 
ship *' of women for one another, and so forth, would have died 
upon her lips. Had she looked upon these pale, middle-aged 
women, their faces worn and jaded by harassing anxiety, and 
in some cases hollow with actual want ; had she heard their bitter 
and pitiless scorn and indignation against the selfish, well-to-do 
women “ bread-snatchers ** who make the Calvary of the modem 
woman bread-winner a little more thorny and bleeding. I think 
she would have paused to reflect more closely, more sympathetic¬ 
ally, upon the question before entering into print. 

What she means to convey by her enigmatic words about “ clam 
of doctor, don, and author," and any other professional women 
producing the fine type she indicates, I know not. Nature and 
Miss Smedley and her friends will unite to form a very peculiar 
" type " of woman; it will be the play of Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out. Is Mim Smedley really of the belief Uiat men and 
women with pure hearts and elevated souls hold, or at any epoch 
of history have ever held, that woman can only obtain complete 
development throngh her “sexuality”? Why, if she bandies 
(laiigeroiis themes, docs she not at least steep herself in know¬ 
ledge? Had she knowledge, could she confuse “sexuality "with 
the most exafled exercise of the divinest functions, as marriage 
and motherhood a>u, if rightly apprehended ? It is passing strange 
to find ourselves in an era when a woman’s holiest vocation, 
sublimest opportunities, and modt solemn responsibilities are 
compered to her disadvantage with the activities of the “ Don! " 
Do College “ Dons " smile? If so, there should be food for their 
mirth here. 

We will now examine a little more closely into other parts of 
Miss Smedley’s article. Thme are some mis-statements which it 
seems to me to be one’s duty to disprove, so that thonghtlem 
women, eager to seize upon the latest undisciplined idm and 
call them philosophy, may be shown their underlying tallaeies. 

Miss Smedl^’s main object apparently is to prove that the 
monstrous figure of Ibsen’s drama is no figment of his brain, but 
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a trathfnl portrait of the advanced modem, woman. The trans- 
fonnatioD of woman from a “ poor tfaiog*' whose aetivitiee centred 
(Miss Bmefley eaiefnaj foigets io n^ amongst munerons other 
tliiagi^ ^ fiohlmg end salting intoi tta Bedda QaUM?, 

r is the tlKsne 4rf thaniodecn ;lat tiM eoatee of the " deindci^ 

mut.'* we an led into sooh stmage places, thatvre snspeet not 
a few sensible folk will decide that on the whole the worid is 
likaly to prove a moro lepoteble and beneficial place under the 
*' piwUing and salting era,'* than under the trium^ant rule of 
the Hedda Gablers and their exponents. We almost feel 
that we might have dispensed with Ibsen himself, if his influence 
is to appear in so baleful a form as tbe letting loose upon a 
long-suffering world of a generation of Hedda Gablers. I do not 
know what section of women, bo they dons, authors, or doctors, 
will feel flattered by the comparison. 

In common with other humble students of Ibsen, I had re¬ 
garded Hedda Gabler as an impossible combination of evil pro¬ 
pensities and appetites; I had not thought that the great Nor¬ 
wegian writer had intended us to see in Hedda Gabler the apostle 
of a new faith and freedom. If 1 have wrongly interproted him 
I have done so in common with thousands of others, who see in 
Hedda Gabler the travesty of womanhood rather than even an 
exaggerated ego. Unbridled, careless of chastity alike of body 
and spirit, insensitive, incapable of love or tenderness, or self- 
surrender, I look in vain in this portrait for any sign of rcdum|>- 
tion. 1 cannot even rccrigniso in her the individual, much less 
tbe type. Conjure up the disquietude of many worthy (wmons 
on learning that in the opinion of Miss Smedley there are number¬ 
less Hedda Gablers in our midst; and that their presimcc, «> far 
from being destructive, in reality points to a new era for woman. 
The principal feature of this era will be the annihilation of what 
some of ns, women no less than men, had evidently thought to 
be a highly commendable class of women, those who faithfully and 
steadfastly fulfilled the vocation of the mother and the wife in the 
environment hitherto thought most suitable by social opinion. 

How tbe maid of the “pickling'' era braame, during the 
" '^hties," the Tiger-likc Hedda Gabler; how stupendous Revo¬ 
lutions took place at the same epoch in suburban dnwing-rootns, 
mainly through the rise (and fall) of the Yellow Book; how “ Old 
Conventions," especially those exulting marriage as the crown of 
woman's life, have bficn swept away to give place to tbe exaltation 
of the “ bachelor woman," who is producing by means unknown 
hitherto a new typo of humanity; all these strange and slightly 
alarming developments are painted with a vivid brush by Miss 
Smedtey. I have used the word " painted '* advisedly, for it most 
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be iwnleaeed that our ohronietor does not deal with dry faeta, 
ma ndalling them wiU> care imd aoamey, but rethw is tine 
ai Ma ner of the Mtiet of the iwvtmeMt wte, oudeas of oBtirijiB 
t^ or U aotiiallaotir, isiiooiiiBt nf dhiiiir V 

OTxppiVMe^r splatiw bag w 1» • 

oan iMt'tiie oftsot Jhe dstitM. 

Pinuning tiM inoocent end esMly oNlfal oooopotitm of pidc- 
liog ID a few eondeeoending worde^yet mii^ not the whole 
gigaotio tUmed meat anandal have boeo onkoown weie women 
householders still oonoenifid io personally providing their famiiioa 
with pure, nourishingt economicd foodP-^Miss Bmedley in the 
next breath tells os bow the bereft young bidie8..from pure lade 
of ocenpation, at once took up with "romantic passions.” " They 
could find nothing better for their energies than to exist plea¬ 
santly and gracefully as young ladies brought into the world to 
make good marriages. ’ ’ Whether giddy young ladies of maniage- 
able age were erer entrusted by prudent matrons with such im¬ 
portant and responsible matters as pickling and salting, I beg 
leave, with all due deference to Miss Smedley’a superior know¬ 
ledge of social history, to doubt. But a century ago young 
married couples and old ones with families had not accustomed 
themselves to life in restaurants, cooperative kitchens, flat-house¬ 
keeping, .ind the rest, and there still remained a considerable 
number of home crafts to be done. 

It is somewhat disconcerting, just as we are {uepared to learn 
from Mias Smedley some more details as to bow the women of 
1807 set about existing pleasantly and gracefully in order that 
they might make good marriages, to find that in the next para¬ 
graph we are landed in Bhoda Broughton and Ibsen. Miss 
Smedley coolly remarks, " It is a far cry from Bhoda Broughton 
to Ibsen, it is only lectuingly a far cry.” She proceeds to 
cn%hteo us furtbur: " f<sr it was the conditions of life of the 
ordinary middl<M;ldas young woman of the ’seventies and ’eighties 
which led to tlie revolt of woman and Hedda Oablers.” Dear, 
dear I After this W'e felt we must just have a good laugh before 
going any further, simply to clear the air. Surely Miss Bhoda 
Broughton, who only intendetl mildly to amuse and entertain 
persons with some little sense d humour, will stand aghast when 
she learns what her long-legged, self-willed hoydenish Nancies 
and Joans and the rest were responsible for. We had innocently 
thought—and, indeed, seen it remaiked by the reviewers—that 
those young ladies were singularly self-willed and unfllial, going 
off at a tangent, litmlly leapmg over gates and throwing them¬ 
selves into the arms of gay officers, in a manner thrt well- 
oonductad young ladies of the ’seventies Mid ’eighties would be 
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very far from approving. " It may be safe to say,” unsmilingly 
remarks Miss Bmedley, ” that to inspire and feel a great romantic 
pMnifin was the hope of every middle-class young lady, and in 
this hope was concentrated the whole of her life-force.” -If 
( every middle<<daM young woman in the “’fieventies ” and 
“ ’eighties ” had been brought up with the hope of inspiring and 
fAAling a great romantic pasakm, what an impetus would have 
been given to poetry and art 1 If we are to believe the poets and 
artists, to feel and to inspire a great passion is one of the greatest 
things in the world; and if at any period of the world'a history 
the middle or any other class could be so inqpred, we m^^t hope 
that a new imaginative era had arrived. Middle-class women in 
the “’seventies” and “’eighties” were reading Edna Lyall; 
they were indeed considerably more prosaic (if we judge, not by 
the impetuous bve-emotions of Miss Broughton’s Nancies and 
Joans, but by what the bnlk of women were actually reading) 
than their grandmothers were fifty years earlier, who were reading 
and learning Byron by heart. Bo far from Byron being popular 
amongst women of the middle class or any other class thirty 
years ago, everything goes to prove the exact contrary. He is 
almost unquoted by women writers, and whilst there are number¬ 
less Browning Societies, we cannot find a single Byron Society. 
But all inferences even of this order are unsafe. What, then, ran 
be more foolish than to base a social revolution upon the ways and 
conditions of life of the middle-class women in Miss Bhoda 
Broughton's novels, at one time thought to be somewhat fast 
and indecorous? One would hardly have thought the atmosphere 
“dull or quiet.” If we arc going to form serious social theories 
upon the fiction of the day, it would be much more fair, and 
indeed more accurate, to find in the realistic novels of Miss Edna 
Lyall a type of the young ladira of the day. Indeed, Mias Edna 
Lyall but follows Miss Yonge in exhibiting the young woman of 
the middle cla» at that period as of rather a serious turn of 
mind, interested as she was to be later in the novels of Mrs. 
Hnmjdiry Ward in unorthodox orthodoxy, and extremely anxious 
to regenerate man and examine into what are called ” unsettling ” 
questions. It is safe to say, which I may remarir is Miss 
Smedley's favourite mode of introducing some specially empirical 
statement, that the young ladies of the 'seventies and ’eighties, 
so far from cherishing ideals of wild romantic passion, were 
engaged in philanthropy, in reforming man, in saving their own 
bouIh. 

We will now examine some more samples of Miss Smedley's 
historical methods and conclusions. In the ’eighties the “pro¬ 
cess of thinking developed women's minds to an extent that called 
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fur some mental occupation." Why Miss Smedl^ asBigns this 
extraordinary manifeatation to the ’eightiea it would be anne* 
thing to know. What aingle atom of evidence ia there to ahow 
that women thought any more in theae yean, we know not. 
Miaa- Bmedley aimply atatea the fact. She wiahra to prove that, ^ 
prior to the birth of Hedda Gabler, women were in a atate of 
Cimmerian darkneaa. 

May I aay here that a knowledge of what women in the paat 
have done, of their magnificent and undying aervicea to mankind, 
and of th^ contribution to the {Bogreaa of the iBOO, cwght to 
form pait..af tire curriculum of ev^ girl*B aidioel, w^aaive 
ua frt^ the igmvance and opinkmiam which the meite 'di|iBHioh 
of booka haa done little to enlighten. " So into the Vietor^ 
fenude’a dull exiatence there tricUed a ateadily percolating lAream 
of culture, coamopolitan in character, and reflecting in ihi modern 
iaaue the atormy aea of aex emotionaliam which waa fermenting 
through Europe, and the women of the 'eightiea greedily imbibed 
what they fancied to he knowledge of life.” 

How a atream even of culture can reflect, even in ita modern 
issue, a stormy sea, even of sex emotionalism, I know not. 
One wishes that Miss Smedley had traced the psychology of the 
process by which the graceful and pleasant young lady brought 
into the world to make a good match in the 'eighties, was able 
to leap across the gulf, or rather the seas (still in the 'eighties 
—revolutions are quick work in the bands of the lady 
journalist) and become cosmopolitan and the rest? Once, of 
course, we master this Kant-like enigma, all the rest may be tideen 
calmly. The stormy sea and the percolating stream produce 
strange symptoms in the middle-class young lady, now no longer 
gliding pleasantly and gracefully, or, as one had thought, some¬ 
what intensely, through Miss Bhoda Broughton's pages. 

“ There is no knowledge," remarks Miss Smedley, with a 
sublime want of humour, " less useful and more pernicious than 
the purely theoretical. This wave of hyper-culture" (it was 
only culture a few seconds ago) “ had the disastrous effect of 
making the feminine mind more sensitive than it was before: 
the study of emotions became a positive disease with the isolated 
woman, who, abut off from contact with the large working world, 
hfid only her ow’n temperament to dissect, analyse, and eternally 
ponder over; introspection wws the intelligent woman’s chief 
occupation, and the morbidly refined and auper-rosthetical ^tist 
was evolv^ cif whom Hedda Oabler ia the apotheosis." If all 
this seems perilously like nonsense to some of us, it is undoubtedly 
deadly carnoat to Miss Smedley. Upon this paragraph she builds 
up a whole astounding philosophy. After all these undeurabla 
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sentiments and emotions woman began to despise man, and long 
for a being “ with the moral and spiiitoal qualities of a Galahad 
with the fervency and ease of emotional experience of a Le 
Gallienne." 

We now reach the "’nineties.” By this time “mail has 
become an eyesore,” and though Hedda Gabl^ is the apotheosis 
of this type (was there ever such confusion of thought and 
laagnsge), "it may be safoly said that some variations at her 
might be found in tbonsands of drBwiBg<3«»ms in the ' 'nineties.' 
Man to Hedda Gablor was natme'a Woegt blunder: hm 

no use for him. A poiod of acute contempt for. man followed, 
during which time refined woman shuddered from contact with 
the cU into whose home she had been decoyed.'* Miss Smedley 
gravely adds that she does not ” think man ever realised how he 
was des^sed in those years whose harvest was the * Yellow 
Book.* ” Can any person endowed with average sense, to say 
nothing of the hirtorical or humour sense, restrain a smile to 
leun that ” Man ” was despised by women, because a few 
wayward, perversely clever, for the most pert undisciplined, 
young men snd women contributed essays, poems, sod illustra¬ 
tions to a publication known aa the Yeliow Book, a publication 
that in its most popular period never exceeded a few thousand 
copies, and that after some five or six years' existence, became 
extinct. And Miss Smedley's imagination figures this publication 
as the symbol of a great Social Bevolution in suburban drawing¬ 
rooms 1 Has it ever occurred to her to reflect, that, with the 
exception of jirobably half a dozen numbers, it may safely be said 
no one outside the literary and artistic clique in London has ever 
heard of, or at least ever read, the Yellow Book. If every 
suburban drawing-room had been stirred to the depths during 
those years, the circulation of the Yellow Book must at least have 
reached tens of thousands, whereas its average sale never exceeded 
a few hundred copies. 

Let us exfdore a little further. During these years (T cannot 
give dates other than such vague ones as nuy he incidentally 
reached, for instance, by the rise and fall of the YeUow Book), 
wlien “woman is shuddering from contact with the clod into 
whose home she has been decoyed,” and “ flying with disgust and 
dislike from any contact with man or bis footsteps," a i^erenre 
to the social history of the day—seen not from the point of view 
of an excited imagination, but from that of the unimaginative 
daily reporter of golf, hockey, bunting, shooting, dc.—shows tiiat 
women were associating themselves with men in every form of 
manly sport hitherto reserved to the masculine sex. Women 
who fitii, women who shoot—-there no such tenden-hearled 
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baiDgs, aad irho shoot “ big game ” loo—womeo who do perilona 
nioontain obrnbing, eanyiog revolvers in their pockets—why, 
daring the last twenty or thirty years we have been surfeited 
with their exploits in books and the doily Press; and at the very 
uKunUnt that Miss Smedley is under the imiaeesion they were 
shrinking away from contact widi men, they were petitioning 
to have art and medical dasses open to tl]^ on exactly the same 
oanditkiiis as are laid down for men atadents. 8o far bom asking 
for special ekasea, thty aesisted oa ahaiuty aoiea’a aniq^^ and 
disaiwtiiig moil expetiencea. Whese, iHeat, tUa 

“ shrinkin g** are to be fennd, I am at a loss to know. 

On the strength of her imagination. Miss &nedley evolvea the 
Hedda Oablsr of to-day. The Hedb Ghrirler of fiction had at 
least the graoe to shoot herself, bnt not nntil die had imparted 
her pfai]aBO{diy of life to Miss Smedley. “ Thirsting to hear of 
the world she marries haphazardly, taking a husband carelessly 
as a relief from nnuttemble horedmn. Then she made her first 
discovery. Having attained the woman of his choice, man toms 
his eyes again upon his work and his career, and expects his 
wife to sit by him and watch him, playing the part of an appre¬ 
ciative andienoe to stimnlate him to fresh effort. ’ ’ Whatever man 
does, he is sure to be wrong. One would have supposed 
that the best thing for a right-minded man to do was 
to go i» with his work. But with regard to the second statement 
we must emphatically diasont. Man, that is, the average right- 
minded, honest, often selfish, but often nobly unselfish being, 
animated for tiie moat part by a strong sense of duty which sends 
him forth day aftar day to his diio routine of work, expecte his 
wife to take W inteUigent ahare in the home, to make and keep 
it cleanly, to invest h with all the artistic beauty of which afae 
is mistress, to fulfil to the utmost of her powers the sweet and 
elevated offioes of the little kingdom in which he has set her. 
A little kingdom, however homely, however small, which she will 
own and make fruitful for the benefit of the State, perhaps most 
happily and most benefidally as wife and mother, perhaps only 
as woman, onfroitfal, bnt not unprodudive. A little kingdom 
fresh to her hand to torn into star-like radiance, that it may shine 
beacon-Uke to all other women and men within its glow; a little 
kingdom to fashion into a true environment for the coming 
dtiaen, in which she may mould that part of tiie human race 
for which aha ia responsible. 

Choe would have thought that here is responsibility in full 
meaBuie; here sex^ for mergy, for intellect, for mental and 
qiiritaal activity; here, too, if it be so greatiy vdued, for the 
adjnstment of banian relations; here, too, enongfa of temptation 
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the babe Bt lufe brieMt, the diM -ai iMr koMi the joatfai ud 
maiden -Bit'her aide, wiA what abe knows of In^wat, ia liwltyd 
with the great poiaating worid in which ahe ia » mote snpieme^ 
important agem^ than the father, having the graater Ww?y for 
inflnenee, tbe greater opportunity for the greater aervioe. How 
nobly women ^ the past have fulfilled thair God-inaiared func- 
tiona, all hiatoiy, dl poetry, all art, all progtesa teatify. Every 
man of any worth has declared that he owes his anjareme lesson 
to bis mother. But Miss Smedley’s knowledge of history ia as 
peculiar as it is naive. 

Here are a few gems. “ Each woman’s activity in the past 
centred round her home.” " The unfortunate Teaman woos and 
marries Hedda, thereby according to his idea automatically oon> 
verting the capricious lady of hia fancy into an obedient help* 
mate and devotee. He actually thought it was her mission to 
minister to hia comfort and well being, keep his house, and bear 
his children.” Should he have known that when a woman 
marries, it is with the hope of having “ ties which bind her with 
humanity ”; though as I read the egoistical soulless Hedda, I 
feel Miss Smedley is as mistaken in her conception of 
Hedda’s character as she is in other important matters. Had 
Hedda any wish to " embrace humanity closer ”? ” Teaman,” 
says Miss Smedley, ” was a ‘ bad husband ’ because he failed 
to effect Hedda s happiness.” What any human man could have 
done to effect the happiness of such a woman. Miss Smedley does 
imt say. When two peojde are married presumably to occupy 
a home, from a variety of grounds, it has been found economically 
less wa^fnl, and from the point of view of the wife’s functions, 
less spiritually wasteful, for the man to maintain the home, whilst 
the woman creates it. Wherever there is a State there must be 
the home and the famfly. Wherevmr there is a home and a family, 
one must create the home, surely the greater and higher ta nk' 
and the other must maintain it, must go into the world and fight 
for bread. Men who do this fighting for bread take good care, 

I observe, not to talk about ” sfaren^ening the ties that bind 
them to humanity,” and high-falutin’ words of that sort. 

In ninety-nme out of a hundred cases the struggle for bread 
IS neither a hijgh nor a noble one, and the reward held out to 
men is to find in their home a something and a somp on e to com- 
penmte them for tins loss. But Miss Smedley and her school 
profMs to find in this struggle—for there can be no other meaning 
m their preference of the "bachelor woman’’—something th pt 
differs from the world’s wisdom and experience; and just as 
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-rthai i« te toj, tibe wnBan wboi bd&rMt.thia bet highMi 
to ite Stete ii to oKtte t» perfect t borne M her powers permit. 
They eharacteriae her life u “ Domestie,” end deepue hw qdet 
fnl^hnent of doty, and before long no doobt we diall see more 
Hedda Oablme. Yet anyone who has the of knowing 

how the most ordinary woman can be lifted above selfishness and 
pettiness by the oonsciousneas of her great task will not^ I think, 
join in the sneer. 1 wish that the w<»nen who talk contemptu¬ 
ously about the " Domestic ” woman, could have the same species 
of education that has graciously been vouchsafed to some of os— 
that is, the necessity or joy, whichever yon like, of the constant 
presence and companioni^p of a little child. The ear^ educa¬ 
tion of a child fresh from the hands of its Maker is a oonstent 
education to the mother. To meet fearlessly those pure, searching 
eyes, turned for ever in quest of knowledge; to satisfy that 
restless, penetrating soul, with its gaze turned upon the universe; 
this is the influence that above all others purifies and uplifts. 

It has been my lot to have had that knocking about the world 
which Hedda Gabler thirsted for, and that is suf^sosed tc 
“ widen ’’ a woman’s mind. But of this I am certain, all such 


experiences, if happily they do not harden and degrade, tend to 
m^e a woman insensitive, just ss the presence of a child not 
only purifies the soul, but is a constant expansion of the intelli¬ 
gence, an ever-growing insight iqto the heart of things—the only 
school of education with which I am acquainted that calls out 
the highest. ** The act of motherhood,” insists Miss Bmedley 
" does not remodel a woman's mind and character any more that 
fatherhood recreates man. The best way to keep a man straighi 
and combat sexual influence in him is to give him hard worl 
to do which will use up his vitality.” I would suggest that bott 
these statements are erroneous. The act of motherhood redeem! 


thousands of selfish and giddy girls into noblest self-sacrifice: 
and if motherhood and wifeho^ do not give a woman responsi¬ 
bility and invest ber mth thought and feeling, we may be very 
sure the pditical vote will not alter her. Let Miss Smedle} 
question the next high-minded man she meets. Let her asli 
him what it was sobered him and gave him a sense of responsi¬ 
bility. Will he not tell her that the necessity and the sweetnes! 
of working for others and the sense of fatherhood turned him—ai 
we thank'God they every hour tom men from selfish bmtea into, 
not demi-gods, or ” a combination of lie Gallienne and Sir 
Galahad,” but into courageous manly human beings. 
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Bat to return tat « momexrt to tbe ' pwlonr womao.” 1 
BnppoK iSm BattStej Boold admit tint ‘woman, not beiiig an 
othereal etonmttj m«at ie «otB 0 |i«Mff,.BBd if rim ia not to be in 
ber father'a^Jier In^ ■eAerei rimn, ia aba .to 

be? ffitoJia not to be based abont a woman'* aarinl, beritbfoi 
taaka opon which the beauty and effieton^ 6t toe borne nnat 
depend. Sheianottobetheeentoeofah^ppygtoopotchildien 
looking to her for help and guidance, the centra of a band of 
frienda of men and women, many of whom would be solitary 
and friendlesB had she not opened her hospitable doma. She 
must then be somewhere. Where could she be better employed 
than at one of tbe smart clnba for ladies if she have the neces¬ 
sary guineas? There she may utilise her time in a variety 
of ways, all of which will exjnress hm* ‘‘individuality.” There 
she can while away her day, meeting friends and discussing the 
Humanities. Or there is the smoking-room with its opportunity 
for feminine ” individuality ”; or she can read all tbe news¬ 
papers and expand her mind after this wise. Or if it is too 
domestic to look after your own dust-bin, she might become a 
‘'public” official and look after the municipal dust-bin, which 
is meritorious. But whatever she does, she must not be found 
in her parlour at home. 

There is the greatest possible prejudice to-day against tbe 
woman who stays at home and does her duty. She can never 
hope to be a Hedda Gsbier. 

Ia there any considerable section of the English puhlii* who 
would rejoice in tbe thought that after this wise, woman's salva¬ 
tion would be effected? X believe not. Yet it is tragicsl to find 
women belittling and degrading what must ever be their divinest 
means of "development.” So far from believing the ” hcmic” 
is played out, because women no longer do their own pickliiig, I 
believe we only stand on the threshold of the Home of the 
Future. In it and through it alone is woman’s highest evolution. 
For it alone means the fullest and most harmonious expression 
and expansion of her intellect, her heart, and her soul. 

Fbakcbb H. IjOw. 




the Newfoundlalod Kaheiy Queslaon wiQ pidbiditjr peve the 
tor (k eiwiner solotion of another entanglement, iul tiimtening ana 
complicated aa that respecting the Alaskan Boundary, which now 
seems imminent between Canada and the United States orer the 


sovereignty of Hudson Bay. This has a special relation to the 
Newfoundland problem, being also based on the treaty of 1818. 
The Canadian dh>vemmeat in August, 1903, despatched the New¬ 
foundland sealing steamer “ Neptune *' (one of the type of wood- 
built ships suited for the work) to the region, with an ofilcial 
expedition whose three-fold object was: (1) to reassert British 
sovereignty over all the land and seas there; (2) to expel or 
subject to Canadian authority the United States whalers who fish 
there, illegally, it is held; and (3) to seenre further data tending to 
determine the navigability of the waters for an ocean grain route 
and justify subddising or discouraging the construction of 
railways from the north-west to the shores of Hudson Bay. 

In the summer of IfXU. in anticipation of the Neptune’s return, 
the Canadian Goveniment purchas^ from (rermany the Antarctic 
exploring steamer “ Gauss,” re-named her the ” Arctic,” and 
sent her to Hudson Bay as an official cruiser, she conveying also 
Major Hoodie., of the North-West Mounted Police, who was 
commissioned as “Governor of Hudson Bay" and was accom¬ 
panied by a body of that famous force, to assist him in the 
administration of this extensive province, they to build posts 
there and establish themselves at the most important points. 

It will readily be recognised that only reasons of the most 
weighty character can have dictated this remarkable departure 
by Canada, in view of the menace to friendly relations which 
it imidies. Mr. A. P. Low, the scientist in general charge of 
the Neptune expedition, was invested with authority as a fishery 
officer under the Canadian Fishery Acts respecting filing by 
foreign vessels. Major Moodic baa similar powers on the 
” Arctic.” Canada is also endeavouring to secure a ship to send 
round vi& Behring fltraits into Beaufort Sea to police the San 
Francisco whalers operating off the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, and the undi^nised purpose of the Dominion is to take 
all possible steps to prevent the United States firom securing any 
advantage, territorial or diplomatic, which would enable her to 
put forward pretensions such as have been advanced by her with 
respect to the Alaskan Boundary. 
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The giwiilur ity of thia questiou to that of the Alaskan boundaiy 
is quite strikuig. Geognpbically, the Hudson Bay region is to 
the N(nth>eastem pmtion of the continent what Alaska is to the 
NorUt-wostvii. In the wiety and value of natural leeourees 
both ha^ aimoh fa common. The deVeloiiinent of the Hudson 
ihf^i Udnle not ■« adivamed of Afadca, Mee ma des* 

th^ to be much aoceleiated fa tiie near fatdra fa eray depart* 
m«Bt of industii^ endeavour. The United States whalers, 
wyaging from New Bedford into Hudson Bay, and faim San 
Frandsco into Alaskan Seas, penetrate to the very confines of 
the Arctic zone itself. To {Hooeed against them now, after their 
having enjoyed for over seventy years an unrestricted access to 
Hudson Bay, whether entitled thereto or not,' is a dep which 
may provoke a repetition d the difiSculties which were recently 
experienced over the Alaskan Boundary. 

That the United States, however slight the claim its subjects 
may have to ply their calling in these remote seas, will quietly 
submit to their exclusion, seems hardly probable in view of 
the well-known propensity of so large a section of the American 
people for “twisting the lion's tail,” and the essays in “shirt 
sleeves diidomacy” which the world has witiu-stu>d during the 
past few y'ears. It must follow, then, that then* will be pmtests. 
and claims, and correspondence: a n'viral of animosities and 
possibly an arbitration, to dett'imine the issue thus raised. 

In justice to Canada, however, it should be explained that she 
denies that the American whalers have a shadow of right to enter 
Hudson Bay; contending that.they arc poachers, carrying away 
the products of an exclusively Canadian fishery, and utterly 
disregardful of the sovereign rights of the Power which owns the 
region. Canadians, who chafe under the restrictions which the 
United States possession of the Yukon inlets involves, have be<.m 
bitterly arraigning their own Government for its acquiescence 
in the American invasion of Hudson Bay, aigiiing that if the 
conditions were reversed and the United States held such a 
position with respect to whaling in these waters as she does to 
the sealing indns^ in Behring Sea, she would long ago have 
closed them against British subjects as she now closes the 
reserved area around the Prebyloff Islands. This sort of argu¬ 
ment, coupled with a fear that the United States may be planning 
a campaign of aggression fa the region, has quickened the 
Canadian deure to strengthen, at every point, its claim to the 
ownership of the region and to prevent any interlopers obtain¬ 
ing a foothold there. 

It will be remembered that the fiiction with respect to the 
Pacific seal pursuit had to be ended by an arbitration, which, 
though the United States claims were all-embracing, resulted 
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in an award in favonr of Great Britain, though Uncle Sam was 
placated with a mare ekmum around the Prebyloffs. The Alaska 
boundary dispute, wherein the United States eiaims hare been 
siipilariy oompnhenvye, resulted inaocmiplete^nctnyfor Anieiiou. 
This Hudson entanglement may. ™Ff!^ 

anfle.:beGaasa;,iQifvlSw'IRorvect ofv;ilto^wilai^^ 
attecnalBira sea toa<i tor ^ shipment to Emope el Im ptddn^ 
of Canada’^ teeming wheat-flel&, and that, ilieiaioin, staategiei 
as well as commercial, reasons would warrant Canada in making 
her title to it clear without delay, lest it aliould be questioned 
at some further date when issues of far greater magnitude would 
hang upon it. The principle that "forewarned is forearmed” 
must be the guiding one, and that the Dominion desires to avoid 
complications and dead-locks at a critical period is not unreason¬ 
able, especially as she regards her case as so completely sub¬ 
stantiated. 

The first claims to the ownership of Hudson Bay date bade 
nearly 230 years. It was discovered by Henry Hudson in 1610, 
in the eventful cruise which cost him his life, and was subse¬ 
quently explored by Button, Bylot, Fox, James and BafBn—all 
British seamen; and by Badisson, the picturesque French voyager 
of Stuart days. In 1667 " the company of adventurers of 
England trading into Hudson's Bay ” was formed, the next year 
it despatched its first expedition, and in 1770 it secured a Boyal 
Charter granting it almost absolute powers. This Charter gave 
the Company " the whole trade of all those seas, streights, bays, 
rivers, lakes, creeks and sounds, in whatsoever latitude they shall 
be that lie within the entrance ol the streights commonly called 
Hudson's Streights together with all the lands, countries and 
territories upon the coast and confines of the seas, streights. 
bays, lakes, creeks and sounds aforesaid, which are not now 
actually possessed by any of our subjects, or by the subjects 
of any other Christian Prince or State.” llie adventurers were 
further granted the "rights of possession, succession, and ad¬ 
ministration," this grant embracing not alone what was more 
specifically defined as " the whole, entire and only Liberty of 
Trade and Traffick,” but also the right to hold the land itself 
"in free and common socage,” or, as absolute {uoprietors. In 
other words, the Crown granted the Company the freehold of 
the Strait Bay and surrounding country, and conferred on them 
full powm-" to seise upon the persons of all such English or other 
subjects, which sail into Hudson’s Bay or inhahit any of the 
countries, islands, or territories granted to the said company, 
without their leave and license in that behalf first had and 
obtained." In addition, the Company was authorised "to judge 
All persons belonging to the said Company, or that shall live 
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onder them, in «U cases, whether d.'vil or eriminal, aecoidiiig 
to the laws of this Kiiigd<»n and to ezeonte jnstioe aoeordingl^,*’ 
while there ia a further license to ‘‘send shqia of war, men 
or ammimition into the pfamtations, to choose and ^^int oom- 
r manders and officers and issae to them Commissions, to' make 
peace or war with any Prince or people whataoeiwr tl^ are not 
Christians,” and to build all necessary castleB and fortificationB 
for aggression and defence. The reason assigned for this most 
oomprehensiTe grant was that the Company had " at their own 
cost undertaken an expedition for Hudson Bay, in the North¬ 
west Farts of America, for a discovery of a new passage into the 
South Sea, and for the finding of some tiade for furs, minerals 
and other commodities .... by means whereof there may prob¬ 
ably arise a great advantage to Us and our Kingdom.” 

Prance had, meanwhile, secured for herself that overseas 
empire known as Canada, and claimed sovereignty over all the 
vast untrodden wilderness, north, west and south, the Atlantic 
seaboard being fringed with the Colonies of different European 
Powers. When the Hudson Bay Company established Fort 
Bupert, in 1668, on the Nemisco, within 150 miles of the nearest 
French outposts, the proceeding was bitterly resented, and for 
half-a-century war was waged between the Hudson Bay Gom|)any 
and its French rivals. Within twenty years France claimed part 
of the country on the south side of the Bay, and the story of 
the struggle for the mastery of the region, with France and 
England alternately saccessful, would fill a volume. Suffice it 
that the famous D’Iberville eventually won almost the whole 
territory for France in 1697, and in the Treaty of Byswiek. 
negotiated that year, provision was made for determining the rights 
of both monarchs to Hudson Bay, with the French in actual 
possession and retaining such until 1713. In that year, by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, it was provided that " The said most Christian 
King shall restore to the Kingdom and Queen of Oreat Britain 
the Bay and Stroights of Hudson, together with all lands, sens, 
seacoasts,” &c., as in the Charter set forth. The French agreed 
to evacuate all posts on the Bay and surrender all war material 
within six months and the claim of France to the possession of 
any sovereign rights in this iuea was officially abandoned, save ns 
to the delimiting of tlm boundary between the territory of the 
two nations, this to be fixed by CommissionerB. 

The next serious menace to British possession of the territory 
came with the American war of Independence and the collisions 
between the young nation and the Iifother Country in 1812. The 
American privateers menaced the Company’s richly laden fnr- 
carriers, and so we find that tiw matter formed the subject d a 
provision in the Treaty of Washington, in 1818. Article 1 
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tbu oonvealto «eto oat that jinlwribiitante of die Oaiiad 
StatM ataeU have for ever, ia-awnnoii i4Qi the eabiecti of Hia 
Britannib Majeitj, the Uberty to take Sahof enaj.k^ . . < 
the floutheia Oeaat of LolKadar. to «nd thmoc^ tbe State of 
Belle lale, end dwiue Northwasdly^ iadtStatelj eioiig' the oooat, 
withont peejadue however to any of tibe ri^te of the Hadaqn'e 
Bey Company . . . and to dry end onn fieh in any of the 
nneettled bays, harboun, and ereeke of the ooaet of^Iobador.” 

With die pawring of the yean and the growth of the modern 
epiiit of prog ro a a the portion of the Cempany’a. ’'empire”— 
known aa Bnport’e Lend—‘lying neareet to Canada hecome 
Battled, and the aettiera in time revolted i^ainat the Compai^'a 
rule, until, in 1S70, the Canadian Oovemment piarhannd tbe 
proprietary intereat of the Company in the whole area, for the 
sum of $1,600,000, the Compuy retaining the privilege of trad¬ 
ing, and alao the ownerabip of a omtain acreage round each of 
its forts, besides bring rise granted tracts of lands risewhere 
throughout the country. Out ot the region thus acquired, Canada 
carved the provinces of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
leaving, still, large areas unorganised until after aettlement, bnt 
all governed by Britiah laws. 

Canada, then, would seem from die preceding recital of facts 
to have an unanswerable daim to the sovereignty of the entire 
region. She contends that from the entrance to Hudson Stnrit, 
which she says is in a line drawn from Cape Chidley, the Northem 
projection of Labrador, to Besolotion Islaiid, the southern extrem¬ 
ity of BaflSn Land, ail the waters and lands to the west, inrilnding 
the numnous islands of Arctic America, are her ezcliurive possee- 
rion. She bases this contention on the frilowing grounds:— 

1. Discovery (the waters, coastline and hinterland having been 
discovered and charted by British exploms). 

2. Occupation (the region having been occupied mily by tiie 
Hudson Bay Company). 

8. Treaty oessim (the British rights to the region having been 
admitted by the French in 1718). 

4. Aoqniescenoe (the United States havii^ arimowledged the 
Hudson Bay •Cmnpany'B rights in 1818). 

6. Porriim (Canada having bought out the Ciompaay in 187(9. 

But Americana ore indisposed to aoqukeoe in any such eon- 
clnrion as regards the waters of the Bay. contend tiiat the 

Britiah had cardinally no ri^ta beyond tiie thieenitte'ttnit, 
thait tile French in 1718 could cede tiiem nomore, and timt^ 
Am er ican oonennence in 1818 could aiqdy only to tin aame teni- 
toriol waters, b other words, they question the’ri^ (M the 
BritiA llonarrii to grant auch e Cbartw aa he did. oad it may 
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While ibe limiUtkm of terrikoiel aomreignty over, piiiily 
endoaed wrtera waa not in. tiioae deya aet at e three mile littord, 
yet the anbaeqnent acceptance of t^ j^indple has been adopted 
for lealiaing «!«"»» to marine areaa pravioady contended for. 
Thua, in 1876, Iiord North introdnoed l^ialation in Parliament 
to prevent the rebellkma American colonists from fishing on the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland; in 1812 England claimed 
ezclusiTe mastery of the Gulf of St. lAwrence; in 1816 a British 
warship warned away American fishing achooners trawling thirty 
miles off the Nova Scotia coast, while it was not until 1845 that 
the British claim to the sole fishing r^hts of the Bay of Fundy 
were abandoned. Her pretensions with respect to Hudson Bay, 
it is argued by the Americans, are only maintained because the 
commerce of the r^ion has not yet tempted other nations to 
dispute her suiaemacy. 

An offshoot of this contention is somewhat akin to that which 
figured so prominently in the Alaskan Boundary dispute, i.e., 
whether the territorial boundary should be held to follow the 
sinnoBities of the coast, or should be drawn from headland to 
hea dla nd. The latter is the British argument, speaking gener¬ 
ally, and it is undm* it that the point is made of Hudson Bay 
being a mare clausum, just as under the several reciprocity treaties 
with the United States certain favourite fishing bays in Newfound¬ 
land have always been held by^ngland to be territorial waters. In 
the Chamberlain-Bayard Treaty, negotiated at Washington in 
1888, to cover the question of the Atlantic fisheries, but rejected by 
the United States Senate, the Commissioners agreed upon boun¬ 
daries to these areas which enclose bodies of water twenty miles 
across. The Americans maintain, as a usual thing, and as in 
the Alaskan Boundary dispute, that the boundary should follow 
the windings of the coastline, and extend only three miles out¬ 
ward, but the Commissioners in 1888 were obliged to consent to a 
wider interpretation of the matter and to subscribe to the |»in- 
ciple of "sovereignty over the bays lying within the jaws of 
tiu land," because it was pointed out to them that by their 
contention they denied to Britain what they claimed upon their 
own coasts for themselves, inasmuch as the entrance to Chesa¬ 
peake Bay is at leart ten milee wide, that to Delaware Bay eighteen 
miles, and that to Cape Cod Bay thirty-two miles, over all of 
wfoch waters the United States claims territoiid jurisdiction. 
Disensring this subject, the late Hon. David Mills, Minister of 
Justice of Canada, declared that "Although the entrance to a 
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■bvtebes, and fhb riglit origiiuited Ui tlw ligtit of oontiij^^ 
■od in ^ light of ■^-existenoe. nib b file most impchfeal 
qneetkin in the oontroveny between the two eonhtries, and tc 
yield to the United Statee’ contention in leqwct to the laigf 
Bays upon our ooaat, within our borders, woiU be to i«slr« a 
oeseion of territory sAich b absolntdy and esriuBisiely onta.’' 

Thb deliverance was made before the Hudson Bay issue 
assumed importance, but it fairly represents the Canadun posi¬ 
tion on the matter. It must be noted, however, that the rejection 
of the convention of 1888 relieves the United States of Ibbility 
for the action of h«r Commissioners in delimiting the Newfound- 
bnd Bays, or from admitting the principle as regards Hudson 
Bay, though adopting it for her own seaboard. Moreover, the 
Amoricans contend that what applies to small bays either on 
their Atlantic seaboard or in Newfoundland cannot reasonably 
be claimed for the third largest marine area in the world. Hudson 
Bay, with an area of 680,000, comes next in order to the Mediter- 
rsnesn, with 977,000 square miles, and the Caribbean, with 
690,000 square miles. !niey argue that the claim of any Power 
to the exclusive rights over the Mediterranean or the Caribbean 
would be scouted, and yet the British contention resolves Hudson 
Bay into ** a mere Canadian Lake." Hudson Strait, at the 
entrance, is fifty miles wide, while the Strait of Gibraltar b only 
half that, yet thb latter is free to the commerce of the world, 
while the former it b proposed *to close against any but ships 
flying the British flag. 

If the United States can uphold thb position it will give her 
whaters the right to offshore fishing in Hudson Strait and Bay, 
and American critics contend that Canada has no more right to 
prevent thb, because she owns the bnd which bounds these seas, 
than Denmark would have to prevent British whalers from fishing 
in Davb Strait or Baffin Bay, because she possesses Obeenbnd 
and asserts an exclusive right of trading with the natives there. 
As long ago as 1829 the American whalers began to hequent 
Hudson Bay, and they have been resorting there ever unce. One 
or two Scotch whaling firms have lattmrly been opraatiiig in the 
Bay, pursuing the fish from stations along the shore, with the 
aid of the Eskimos, and sending out a stewe^p annually to vbit 
the statioiu. The Canadbns ^ve never taken up *hb whaling 
industry, and the expulsion of the Americans from the Bay, so 
United States critics argue, caimot be justified as being done for 
the protection of any native industry, inasmuch aa none exists, 
and were file American whalers bamd out to-monow the only 
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zaBolt would be that the gnat fieh ihc^ ^panue .would m m e i n 
undiatuzbed to incieeae and xauUd^. 

The Oaueditta, truth to tell, ate not oonq^iotioQs for maritime 
eotocptue. WfaSe the Ametieui hriibBt aid whde fiahos pro* 
oeed to distant GtemUand in quest of tares, and the Newfound- 
landers now pursue the ood into Hudson Strait and the whales 
along the Iiabiador, the Canadians content tbemselxM with net¬ 
ting maokeid off Neva Sootia coast or hooking codfish mi the 
Ghtmd Banks. They do not vmituze into the turbulent, ice- 
ramabered waters of tiie remote north, and thisjCact increases tiie 
American irritation at Canada’s present course. The American 
whalers are really, with the exception of the Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany’s steamer on her annual vqyage and the Newfoundland 
entering the StraitB after cod, almost the only ships that visit 
the Bay, and a Canadian vessel is never seen there. Their 
diampions contend that the Americans might, indeed, as they 
winter there, claim to be permanent residents of the Bs^, as are 
the Hudson Bay Company's factors. The Americans have no 
right of permanent settlement there, though the American press 
contends that Canada has done nothing to make good her daim 
to the region. She has no population, they say, on the shore of 
the Strait or Bay; no settlements nor enteiprises established: 
no evidences of effective occupation except a Customs Officer at 
each of the Hudson Bay Company’s posts, to collect duties on 
importB: and that so far as Canada and its people are concerned 
the region is to them as isolated and unknown as the ice-coverud 
archipelago which extends bejfbnd it to the northward. 

But the Americans even go farther, and maintain, very in- 
genkmaly, that they have a right to inshore fishing in Hudson 
Bay, to enter the territorial waters there, and to cure their catch 
upon the strand. They argue that the Tnaty of 1818 gives them 
a concurrent right of fishing along Labrador, and " northward 
indefinitely.” This would imply a right to fidi as far as the 
Pole iteeif, if accmaible. Labrador ends at Cape (Ridley, and 
their right, according to this clause, would revive again in il^ffin 
Land and extend Poleward. Is it reasonable, contend the 
Amerieaa advocates, to auppoae that the intention was to exclude 
Hudaon Bay and Strait absolutely from this conceasion in view 
of tile extent of tiie area this embraces? The Canadian answer 
is to quote the words of the 2^ty. itself, wliaoh expressly states 
that this fishing privHege to tiie Ameriouis is "witiu^ pie- 
judioe to the rights of tim Hudson Boy Company ” and tiiat this 
closes the mouth of the United States so fn as protestiiig against 
British sovereignty. But the United States rejoins that, as 
already stated, the righto of the Hudson Bay Compaaty are only 
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that-CMude ^ ** baying oat ’’ theCenyMny ib 1870, ei^ngoidHd 
oqy qieeiel xighte tfa^ aay bsve' been poeecewd tlm. liietvje 
to'ny^ Gtae&i by •oqaiting this teiaitMy, pbwed it in the niM 
poBthm H die zeet of her Merth Atlantie .eecboHd. Mononr, 
the NewfoondlaiiderB fish toe ood in Hudnn Stnit, wfaidi is m- 
mneh » violation of the Hudson Bay Ckm^any’s diarter ae the 
Americans fishing for whales in the Bay. Canada ean only pleadf 
in answer to that argnment that, they being British snlqe^, she 
oonld not exclnde^them, and this emMes the Amerioans to enter 
the thin edge of tlu wedge and maintain that, aa they were gaaasa- 
teed equal fishing privil^ea with Britidi sul^ects in these waten, 
Canada must either expel both Newfoundland and Anaerienn 
fiahennen or else admit both on an equdity. As Canada may not 
exclude the Newfoundlanders, she would have, under this oon> 
tention, to admit the Amerkans alao, and the right of fishing 
inshore would cany with it, by the same reasoning, the further 
privilege of curing or treating their catch on the uninhabited 
sections of the foreshore, which iu that remote r^k° means 
virtually the entire coastline, except the few centres where the 
Hudson Bay Company’s factors are established. 

In support of this novel argument is the fact that Canada has 
certainly extinguished the qiecial liberties of the Hudson Bi^ 
Company in the Provinces she has formed out of its territory and 
made part of the public domain provided with the machinery of 
Government, and administMed with the common laws applying 
to the whole Dmninion. Therefore the American contention that 
the antiquated rights which were obliterated in Manitoba sihonld 
not erist on the shore of Hudson Bay may have some force, and, 
with the further aignment that there cannot be limitationa 
the authority of the State in one section and augmentationB in 
another, may serve as pegs on which to hang a demand fmr an 
arbitration on this ma^r of fishing in Hudsmi Bay. 

Finally, the Americana contend that the unintermpted pursuit 
of the whale fishery by them during so many years establishes a 
snbstantiid moral, if not legal, claim for consideration. Canada 
has never enforo^ its alleged rights, nor did the Hudson Bi^ 
Company before her, and that an attempt should now be made 
by the Dominion to exclude American subjects is held by them 
to bo a violation of the spirit of equity which should animate 
sister nations. Moreover, they rilege that whale fishing, by 
their own veaaels, for their own markets, is not “trading or 
trafflekmg,” as pndiibited by the original charter, whUdi con* 
templated only preventing the competition of otiier companies 
of adventurers eager for a share of the fur trade. 
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One argument which the Amencana put forwaid ia that Canada 
waa BO ill-aatia&ed with her poution in the Hndaon Bay region 
that she hoisted the Brituh flag anew on Ba£Bn Land in 1897 
and repeated this proceeding on the other aepaiate portions of 
t territory in the firozen xrortfaland which she dauna as her poaaea- 
aion also by means of the Neptune expedi t ion. Her first expedi¬ 
tion waa sent to Hudson Bay in 1684, in oonsequenoe of a move¬ 
ment in the North-west to have a railway line bt^t from Manitoba 
to Fort ChnrchiU, on the shore of the Bay, for the rapid and 
economical transport of grain to Europe, steamers conveying it 
from Churchill across the Atlantic. The {nime^act encouraging 
this idea was that the route vtA Hudson Bay was almost a 
thousand miles shorter than that viA St. Lawrence which is 
now used. This expedition, which was conveyed by the same 
steamer “Neptune” that was employed in 1904, was under 
command of Ideutenant Gordon, B.N., and his report was de¬ 
cidedly adverse to the project. As a result, little was heard of 
it then until 1897, when the rapid development of the western 
prairies caused further agitation to the same end. An expedi¬ 
tion tvas accordingly despatched in the "Diana,” a consort of 
the “ Neptune ” under Commander Wakeham, who also reported 
unfavourably of the proposal. This expedition it was that hoisted 
the flag on Baffin land. A third test wu made by the 
"Neptune” in view of the projected building of a second 
Canadian transcontinental railroad, aa a qjur from thin trunk 
line, of some 200 or 300 miles in length, which would give an outlet 
to Hudson Bay. A fourth waa made by the " Arctic ” in 1906, 
she remaining north till October, 1907, and hoisting the British 
flag on numerous islands in that region. The gradual northward 
trend of Canadian population and the extension of the grain 
acreage have given such vitality to railway and kindred projects 
that the Canadian Parliament has already granted no less than 
eight different charters for railroads to Hudson Bay, to start from 
points in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. The fertility of the 
hinterland is sufficiently determined; wheat is now grown at the 
Hudson Bay Company’s posts there, and its timber areas are vast 
and varied, while it also abounds in mineral wealth, and the waters 
teem vrith fish life. The r^ion should certainly be as well able 
to support a large population as Sweden and Finland, which 
countries front on the Baltic, an erxslosed sea in Europe, lying in 
virtually the same latitude and presenting the same general 
characteristics as Hudson Bay. Therefore Canada is desirous of 
developing these resources and ntilisiilg the waterway as a com- 
meiuial sea-road, and to this end she wishes to safeguard herself 
against the intervention of any other Power. 
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What the ontcome mnild be of an arbitntioD baaed npon the 
Icngoiag tecta it ia not the pnipoae of this aztide to indiriatfi 
The Canadiana, however, chum that no stronger case tintw theizii 
could poMibly be made out or imagined, aeeing how long the 
region haa been held by ftitain and bow nnequivocal the traetiee 
are in admitting her claima. The United States not having yet 
officially traversed Canada’s daim, ita likely ooiirae cannot be 
conjeotored. 

In Canada there is a far-reaching and deep^ooted fear that 
her beat intereata are always in danger of being, sacrificed to the 
desire of conciliating the American Bepablio, arid thia probably 
accoonts for her vigorous and independent action in the present 
instance. The Canadians feel that in the past, at any rate, titey 
have been despoiled of territory and hnmbl^ in jnretige through 
the incompetence or indifference of Imperial negotiators, who 
have almost tdways allowed themselves to be outwitted by their 
shrewder and more assertive American confreres. By the Treaty 
of Paris in 1788, after the close of the American revolutionary 
war, the United States was allowed to acquire regions to which 
she had not the shadow of a claim. Bichard Oswald, negotiat¬ 
ing with Benjamin Franklin in F&ris, was ready to hand Canada 
over to the New Bepublic, to show a conciliatory attitude towards 
her, and while this blunder was not wholly perpetrated, Franklin 
did secure almost everything that was then deemed of much 
%'aluo. When the Treaty of Ghent, in 1814, was negotiated, fol¬ 
lowing upon the War of 1812, the whole of the United States 
territory acquired in the war was restored thereto, although 
British statemen were previously made aware of what areas 
Canada had been deinived in the previous cession. By the Treaty 
of Washington, in 1818, the American fishermen were given a 
foothold on the shores of Newfoimdland and Liabrador, which is 
their most valu^lo asset to-day. In 1842 came the dispute over 
the boundary between Maine and Canada, when Lord Ashburton, 
for Great Britain, was completely ont-generalled by Daniel 
Webster, for the United States. In 1637 it was agreed that the 
boundary should be “ the height of land,” the ridge along which 
the rivers rise and take their contrary courses. The King of tiie 
Netherlands, who was chosen Arbitrator, reported that it was 
impossible for him to determine where these “highlands " stood. 
Accorffingly the Ashburton-Webster convention was negotiated, 
by which the State of Maine was allowed to extend nmrth ahnost 
to the St. Lawrence. It provoked wrath on both sides—the 
United States indignant berense an outlet to that river had not 
been obtained, and Canada because territory she regarded ss in¬ 
disputably hers had been ceded to her rival. Her bitterness was 
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One aignment B^iieh the Americaiw put lonrazd is that Canada 
was 80 ill-satisfied with her position in tiie Hndsui Bay region 
that die hoisted the British flag anew on Baffin Ijand in 1897 
and repeated this proceeding on the other separate portk^ of 
f territoiy in the frosen northland which she oltims as her posses¬ 
sion also by means of the Neptnne expedition. Her first expedi¬ 
tion was sent to Hudson Bay in 1884, in oonaeqnenee of a more- 
ment in the ]^orth-west to have a railway line built frmn Manitoba 
to Fort Churchill, on the shore of the Bay, for the rapid and 
economical transport of grun to Enrt^, deamers conveying it 
from Churchill across the Atlantic. The prime fact encouraging 
this idea was that the route etd Hudson Bay was almost a 
thousand miles shorter than that vid St. Lawrence whkdi is 
now used. This expedition, which was conveyed by the same 
steamer "Neptune" that was employed in 1904, was under 
command of Lieutenant Gordon, B.N., and his report was de¬ 
cidedly adverse to the project. As a result, little was heard of 
it then until 1897, when the rapid development of the western 
prairies caused further agitation to the same end. An expedi¬ 
tion was accordingly despatched in the "Diana," a consort of 
the "Neptune " under Commander Wakeham, who also reported 
unfavourably of the proposal. This expedition it was that hoisted 
the fiag on Baffin lAnd. A third test was made by the 
" Neptune" in view of the projected building of a second 
Canadian transcontinental railroad, as a spur from this tamnk 
line, of some 200 or 300 miles in length, which would give an outlet 
to Hudson Bay. A fourth was made by the " Arctic " in 1906, 
she remaining north till October, 1907, and hoisting the British 
flag on numerous islands in that region. The gradual northward 
trend of Canadian population and the extension of the grain 
acreage have given such vitality to rulway and kindred projects 
that the Canadian Parliament has already granted no less than 
eight different charters for railroads to Hudson Bay, to start from 
points in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. The fertility of the 
hinterland is snfficientiy determined; wheat is now grown irt the 
Hudson Bay Company’s posts there, and its timber areas are vast 
and varied, while it also abounds in mineral wealth, and the waters 
teem with fish life. The region should certainly be as well able 
to support a large population as Sweden and Finland, which 
countries front on tiie ^tic, an enclosed sea in Europe, lying in 
virtually the same latitude and presenting the same general 
characteristics as Hudson Bay. Therefore Canada is desirous of 
developing these resources and ntilisiiig tiie waterway as a com¬ 
mercial sea-road, and to this end she wkhes to safeguard herself 
against the intervention of any other Power. 
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Wbat tbe ontoome mmld be aa arbitniian baaed npon tiie 
fangiMiig facts it ia not the pupoae of thia artkde to indicate. 
The Canadians, howererj claim that no atomger case ak*" timha 
oonU poaaibly be made oat or imagined, seeing, how long the 
region has bem held by Britain and how nneqnivooal the treaties 
are in admitting her claims. The United States not haring yet 
officiaUy traversed Canada’s claim, its likdy coarse cannot be 
conjectured. 

In Canada there is a far-reaching and deep-rooted fear that 
her best interests are always in danger of being ncrifioed to the 
desire of conciliating the American Bepnblio, and this probably 
acooants for her rigorous and independent action in the prasent 
instance. The Canadians feel that in the past, at any rate, they 
have been despoUed of territory and humbl^ in i»estige through 
the incompetence or indifference of Imperial negotiators, who 
have almost always allowed themselves to be outwitted by their 
shrewder and more assertive American confreres. By the Treaty 
of Paris in 1783, after the close of the Ameruan revolulionaiy 
war, the United States was allowed to acquire regions to which 
she had not the shadow of a claim. Richard Oswald, negotiat¬ 
ing with Benjamin Franklin in Paris, was ready to hand Canada 
over to the New Republic, to show a conciliatory attitude towards 
her, and while this blunder was not wholly perpetrated, Franklin 
did secure almost everything that was then deemed of much 
value. When the Treaty of Ghent, in 1814, was negotiated, fol¬ 
lowing upon the War of 1812, the whole of the United States 
territory acquired in the war was restored thereto, although 
British statemen vrere ptevioaBly made aware of what areas 
Canada had been deprived in the previous cession. By the Treaty 
of Washington, in 1818, the American fishermen were given a; 
foothold on the shores of Newfoundland and Labrador, which is 
their most valuable asset to-day. In 1842 came the dilute over 
the boundary between Maine and Canada, when Lord Ashburton, 
for Groat Britain, was completely out-generalled by Daniel 
Webster, for the United States. In 1837 it was agreed that the 
boundary should be “ the height of land,” the ridge along which 
the rivers rise and take their contrary courses. King of the 
Netherlands, who was chosen Arbitrator, reported that it was 
imposaibie for him to determine where th^ “htyhlands ” riood. 
Accordingly the Ashburton-Webster convention was negotiated, 
by which the State of Maine was allowed to extend north alraast 
to the St. Lawrence. It provoked wrath on botii sides—the 
United States indignant bewuse an outlet to that river had not 
been obtained, and Canada because territory she regarded aa in¬ 
disputably hen bad been ceded to her rival. Her bitterseos was 
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UM*wl-ataitB»jlieiMtw ■wheeqminitlir'feeiiie. hMli made.» good lwr< 
gain, fradie«i»iMp''nhidb ahgned.aaCmaidian tyritey • laige; 
peal c^nliaii arBaiiov Maine. ^Rxie laag,. he aaM, whidi hi^ 

t- ianaoBaliBJBBti8)had maitndin nd inkthe aHlfiiidr l»eaa onder- 
Btoed ^vhen the lYeaiy of Faiu via agned in 178&, and be had 
anppaeaaed it dnring hia negotiatkma Lord Aahbiirton. The 
Oemadian theory is that Mr. Webater deliberate^ rbfiatnil them, 
the Amnioan thad he nae himaelf the viatim ci a deoeption 
paaatiaed in I^ria nhen tile waa marlud. The dopite over 
San Joan lalaad liraa another inatanoe wherein Canada elaoma to' 
have been a loaer; Tbia island lies on the Pacific coast sootii of 
Vanoon¥eE Itiand, and the friction respecting it arose when the 
Oregon Treaty cS 1848 was being negotiated. The two coantriee 
claimed it, and the Canadian complaint is that England first 
allowed it to be oocnjaed by the United Stotes and then to becmne 
ihe^ anbiect of a losing arbitration. The oompomtion and award 
of the recent Alaakan Boundary tribonal is another cause of com¬ 
plaint with the Canadians, who allege that the arbitration was 
pnotieally fixed so that the United States conld not lose anything 
it contended for. Fresideiit Grant, in 1869, sounded Sir Edward 
Tharnton, the Brttish Minister, on the subject of Great Britain 
ce£ng Canada to the United States as a oompromiae to settle 
the ootstanding difiicnlties between the two countries, vtiien Sir 
Edward said that England “did not want to keep Canada, but 
would not part with it without the consent of the population/’ 
Under these conditions, it is not difiBcnlt to understand that 
Canada’s desira is to avoid anotter cause of con t r ove rsy with the 
United States and to {wevent the latter country from securing 
any grounds on which to base a claim for an arbitiation. 
Beacons of prime Imperial importance make it desirable that 
there tiionld be m conflict over this region, and that no alien 
power should obtinn any footing in the north-land. Hudson 
Bay may become a second gateway for the outlet of Canadian 
products, and Canada is now recognised as the coming granary of 
the BritiA Isles, and for that rmson England’s right to the whole 
terr i tory must be made clear with the least delay. It is note¬ 
worthy, in. this oormection, ttat in the Aladcan Boundary arbitra¬ 
tion the question of the rii^ils of the Hudson Bay Company to 
territory fronting on the Paeifio Ocean was one of the iasnea 
raiaed, that ecinpany dahning that ita domain extmided right 
across the continent. The^ore, the probability of the com¬ 
pany’s ri^its on the Atlantic aeaHsoast being made a bone of 
ooiiterition seems in no wise irrrprobabie; 


P. T. HhGiuiB. 



JOHN OBEENIiEAB i« mT TTiB B- 
BoBir DBCSHinai 17 tb, 1807. 

THOVOB ke wMbomMil^alMBidrad.and diad aoij fiftoest yean. 
agOt tiM figure of Jeiin Oiaenleaf Whittier already imiaeaami run 
aa the paoduot of an extmct ohihaatioii. Betmm the Amarioa 
in- wliu^ he fiooziahod and the Amerioa of to^y fiaa a gidf eeaD- 
wider than that between oontemporaxy and eoriy: ViatoriaB 
En^and. 

V^ittier'a Amexioa was atill poor and xiot yet in a hmxy. Ih 
had no miHjonairaa to endow ita nnmraitiea; no nriUjonairea*' 
dangfatera to ciobb the ocean and win the hea^ of dnkea and 
▼ioeroya. It had not yet evolved sky-aorapen, TmatB, *' firaak *' 
parties, yellow joomaliara, and many ot)^ featmea now eom- 
monly spohen of as chazaeteriatiGally American. It waa only 
just beginning to erolre a htemtuie.. Above ail, m the America 
of that period, New England oonnted. 

New England counted thtDn(d> ita cnltare, ita “ dnbbaUeneas, * 
and its idealism. The slaveholderB of the Sonth mi|^ indeed 
be dnbbabto. They wen Bportsmen, and they were given in 
hospitality. Bnt they had the indifference to inteHectnal pnraaitB 
which is normal among oountiy gentlemen all the world over; 
and, where religiona, philosofduas, and idmls were eonoemed, 
what was good enough for tlmir fathers waa good enough for 
them. The intelligence of New York was more alert, but had, for 
the moat part, gone into trade. The West was nniidnhited. 
Those great events which *'take place in the intellect’* lad to 
haj^n in New England if they wore to happen anyehme; and 
they did. New Engtend, far a season, did tte thinking for 
America much an, at a certain stage in the history of metaphysioa, 
Oermany did the thinking for Europe. 

Not, of course, that the average man was a philosopher or an 
idaaliat even there. In New England, no doubt, as elsewhere,' 
the average hnner timught principally about his farm, and the 
average ^{dreeper thought principally about hia shr^ These 
were pleaty of New Englanders who were content to jadga a 
policy propounded on nx^ grounds solely with reference to to 
pndMibh effect on trade; pleaty othm who took a purely 
utilitarian tone towards ^tnre. But they had tiadithMia 
euhure, and also of motid earnestness, beldnd. them, . as the 
descendants of the Plymouth Pnthers and other eailes for oon> 
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indeed, were irat katned. ' jodied; )^^ 
etuitAK^a. When tbay mie wipnntod to 
rally had to go to Europe to learn the thtoga that th^ had under¬ 
taken to teach. It could hardly be otherwiae in ao new a country. 
But it ia quite pmatble—it is even probable--tiiat, E they had 
been more learned, they would hiTe been Imb intonating. They 
had learning enough for their purpose, but not enough to obscure 
their pOTSonalities or put them out of touch arith the aetuaiitiefe 
of contemporary life. They formed an intellectual aristocracy: 
they wen proidiets in their own country. In a world mainly 
absmbed, as an all worlds, by material intensts, they aspired 
to make life mon beautiful, mon humane. It is this aspintion 
far mon than the details of his transcendentalism that makes 
Emerson such an admirable figure. Then wen so few of them 
too that it was possible for them all to know each other. They 
had a coUectiTe enthusiasm, like that of the Fnnch writers of 
the Bomantic School who met at the einacle, and more cohesion. 
It was not for literary nasons only that America had need of 
them; and the nst of America oonld put forward no effective 
rivals to them. 

While the cnltun of New England counted for much, however, 
its idealism counted for mon;.and it was not necessarily, or 
always, fnm the leaders of cultun that the idealists dnw their 
inspiration. Puritanism was in the veins of the people; and, 
though New England Puritanism has a very ugly history, as 
Nathaniel Hawtbme, among other New Englanden, has shown, 
it has, on the whole, been a source of stnngth. A Puritan may 
be ole^nons in his decadent prosperity and pnne to persccutbn 
when his wend is law. But he is "a fighter ever" who lends 
a ready ear to the appeal for "one fight mon "; he can endun 
as well as fight; it is his tradition to fight and endun for an idea 
as willingly as lor a nutorial advantage. That ia to say, ho is 
splendid nutorial for the agitator championing an unpopular 
cause to work upon. His conscience may sometimes need a good 
deal of awakening; but, when once it is awainned, it is a formid¬ 
able force. Great moral movements are, as a rule, origiiutod 
in Puritan communities. Not only its preaohen, but even He 
newspaper editors, are apt to be in earnest; the audience wbidi 
they address is sure to be potentially, not at first actually, 
responsive. 



I he een q oMwd torhiliiiwlf #ie 'ttet at m 1 
at' jabamaikir, or, ttoh *iiii to ' b rti ii i Bli l 
cnthim. Bfr irae licit bohbi to enttnn, hoi aeqtii^^: 
modicnm bf it at dl eivextta—erithout keing aiay gf the eetentirie 
of Pnriteniam in the pnoese. He was not at the huwr eiide at 
either the Boston cnr the Concord gronp. His temperament would 
probably have exdaded him, even if lus cucmnstances had not. 
He thought Thorean little better than a Innatic; and Emerson 
and Longfellow, much as he admired them, must have seemed 
to him lacking in backbone. On the other band, be was infinitely 
more of a man of letters and an artist than the active agitators 
with whom he was principally associated, and so moved in a 
different world of thought from such men as Charles Sumner and 
William Lloyd Garrison. Hence partly, no doubt, though there 
may be other reasons also, the Iraeliness, aloofness, and isola¬ 
tion which distinguish him from most American literary men of 
equal eminence. 

One thinks of Whittier so exclusively as the poet who sang and 
fought for the abolition of slavery that one tends also to suppose 
that this must have been the career that droumstances marked 
out for him from the first. He vras a poet and a Quaker; a poet 
and a Quaker, one argues, could adopt no other course in Ufe. 
Tet, as a matter of fact, alternative courses were open to him, 
and might easily have bMn adopted. Whittier's Quakerism sat 
rather lightly on him in the days of his youtii; he was known 
as " the gay young Quaker," and the Quakerism of such, given 
the right environment, is apt to prove a garment eanly outgrown. 
Moreover, his early ambitions wore more secular than religious. 
He did not want to be a farmer; he wanted to leam and to get on 
in life. He alwajrs wrote poetry, indeed, because he could not 
help it; but he saw that the patii of advancement lay through the 
newspaper office. Anything mi^t lead to journalism, and 
journalism might lead to anything. He intended it to lead him , 
into politics; he took steps in that direction; he very nearly 
became a [Hofessional politician. Bnt two obstades intervened, 
and between them determined his career. 


His first difficulty was his hedth; for Whittier, thou^ he 
lived to a great age, was always a valetudinarian. Ezaotty what 
was the matter vrith him neiAer he nor his doctors seem ever to 
have known. It has been said that the defective oookiitg of New 
Englanders in general, and of his mother in particular, made him 
dyqieptio. It has been suggested that he may have lee d ved an 
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iii}si7 to-fan bMd when » duld-maeM, left in cbMSge of him in 
infui^, wn^ped him in » blanket and zolled him down a flight 
of etain “ to eee irilut would happm.” The author <rf a eeiieB 
of atodiee entitled Literary Cliniet, eetting theee hypotheeeaaade, 
' inBBiti that the headaches which punned him through hie life 
were dee to defective ^jreeif^t, and might have been cured by the 
TTsering of q)eotacleB. The theory aeeme plausible; but a lay 
writer is not entitled to an opinion of hie own in the matter. 
WheOer Whittier was reidly iUor not, be wiae continually feeling 
iljl^wadifeelingiB^. wesf^^ bam ary calling that sroidd haw 

•; ii | | | ind . epp^. #lii .. ■■p faiih ed.actis^t . AU Aetha ooold-de was 

/y ti t h iHefe' pn si ^^ htane, and to obntriiwie^ Jlce^*r^ 

' ndef^g|ttil<dlOiielty-H»-'’* poeti 

he h^^ to find hie way and to diaoover fair pRMpeola 
ahaad of him. EEis needs were not extravagant, and he ooold 
8M hie my to supply them; his pomns were general^ popular, 
tfaon^ they were seldimi paid for; eaeeeBS in his c^ng was 
oidy a question of time. But then, just aa he was thus making 
material progress, there came the appeal to his idealism. Would 
he, or wmldhe not, take his stand with William Lloyd Garrison 
and come out unequivocally as an abolitionist? 

One must not say that he did not hesitate; the eases are rare 
in ^riiich hesitation may not {soperly precede decision. Hesita- 
tum, in Whittier’s case, took the very proper form of an exhaus¬ 
tive study of all the literature bearing on the subject. It was a 
question whether the abolitionists were going the right way to 
work—whether the fury of tbeir agitation might not defeat its own 
ends—whether the Confederation could legitimately interfere 
with the internal affairs of the States. All this had to be 
" figured out ”; but, when his mind was satisfied on these points, 
Whittier's hesitstion was at an end. He acted on the >««»»» 
which, in later life, he gave to an ui^nown youth who came to 
him for counsel: " My lad. if thou woddat win success, join 
thyself to some unpopular hat noble cause.” 

' 'Hiera could be no question of tbe unpc^larify of the cause to 
which Whittier join^ famaeK in tlw ’thirties. Anti-slavery 
opinioos might indeed be held witii impunity in those days, so 
long as they were held quietly sod not made tiie pretmrt ai an 
attempt to overthrow tlte institution; but*' abditionism was 
another matter altogether. People sxeteimed against that much 
as Lord Melbourne exdaimed against the preabher who wanted 
to “bring religion into private Only, whereas Lord Mai- 

bourne exclaimed in jest, the slavehdders uid their fr^dc 
eariaimed in earnest. l%eir property was in danger, and |llwy 
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meut to fight for h with all the weapona at their diapBial->- 
ifith itiekB and atones, with tonh and flame, wiA tor a^ 
feathers, and with “ exclusive deahng.** 

'It is an old story, and there is no room to repeat it hen; it 
suffices to say that Whittier foresaw the rides, did not find 
them imaginary. He was seriously afraid, as be confessed 
in later yean, of being tarred and feather^; . he oonld not, 
he said, trust his dearest friends hot to be amnsed if that 
ignantny evertodc him; and, thongh he escapedvdwt aa^^ 
catostsr^fae. and was-never even, like William 
laid throng the streets with a round Ins' nedcilMt'.dBiiind^ 
tlto 1iftt^^ TTii'''Nl!(tTia; in' TTiitoii(i|||i|ii 

w«e l^Etet to the groiirid; he-waie efana^en^ wMb ttMti 

he was exdnded, tor a long tonn ef yeaie, {ram dl Inentito 
employment in his profession. But he did not flindi, thongh he . 
was poor and sometimes had to a cc e pt a nd evmi to adt for-^ 
small snbsidws from his ficiends that he might IhOi In so tar 
as his health permitted, he attended anti-davery meetings, and 
edited antiwilavery journals. Above all, he made his name ae 
the one outstanding poet of the anti-slavery cause. 

What shall we say of the poems thus written with a purpose? 
Perhaps the praise which one can most justly give them is the 
praise on which their author would have set most value. Written 
for a purpose, tiiey were adapted to that purpose, and served it. 

It is one of the ironies of the situation, indeed, that the poems 
which Whittier wrote ^stematically as the earnest and aoczeffited 
bard of abdlttionism have not stdbd the test of time ao well as 
those whidi Longfellow "knocked off^* in the course of a sea 
voyage, because Dickens had told him that he realty ought to 
write something of the kind. But the explanation is nmpfle 
enon^. Whittier wrote less as an artist than as an advocate; 
ha was not addressing posterity but the contemporary man in 
the street. Bo long as the man in the street listraed, posterity 
might turn a deaf car for all he oared. The best compliment 
he ever received was Sumner’s, who told him that his poems 
were " sniiable for use on tiie platform." 

That is to say, tfa^ were rhetorical rather than poetical; and 
it ia as rhetoric rather than poetry that they must be judged. 
If one says that one is reminded by tirem rather of Oio«rp*B 
Catiline Orations than of any of the masterpieces rd verse, one 
is not 'finding fanlt, but merely dsssifying. Considerirq; tiiem 
as rhetoric, one ia bound to caU them masterpieces without qnali- 
fieation. They disiday the gifts, not oidy of the otatow,' of 
the debater. They have all the former’s eloquence, and white 
heat of indignation, and all the latter’s qnidc perception of the 
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vgiuDeiiita to rags. Ho aometunes a^ttod, in after yaara, 
when c^m had bronght refleetion, that hia jndgnwnt had been 
wrong and hia information inoomplete; but no admiaafon of that 
aort oan ever destroy the effect of audt a anprame rhetorical ont- 
buxat as that on Daniel Wd[>Bter’a defection from the cause. 
Browning's Lett Leader seems trivial and insincere compared 
with it:— 

Of all w« lovad sad honoured, naught 
Save power remains; 

A fallen angel's pride of thou^t. 

Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone; from those great ^fes 
The soul has Sad: 

When faith is lost, when honour dies. 

The man is dead! 

Then, pay the reveienoe of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk baekward with averted gase. 

And hide the shame! 


Sometimes, it may be, Whittier’s Quakerism stood between 
him and the full effect which rhetoric might have extracted from 
his theme. One notices that particularly in the well-known lines 
beginning “John Brown of Ossawatomic, they led him out to 
die.” The finest thing ever said of that I^tucky hero was that 
he had “ made the gallows as glorious as the cross ’’; and 
Whittier could not say it. His {ffinciples forbade; he felt that 
he must apologise for John Brown's violence. Bhetorically, 
that was s mistake; rhetorically it would have been better, 
instead of mingling blame with praise, to leave the topic to a 
rhetorician with fewer scruples. But such mistakes were rare. 
In the main Whittier says just the right thing in just the right 
words—few, and scathing, and clear. He is, in this phase of 
his work, the platform poet par excettenee, never over the heads 
of his public, yet always urging their thoughts to a higher plane 
—and always, too, like a good {datform man, ready with a poem 
whenever a poem was required. 

Looking badr on bis oareer, Whittier declared, no doubt 
rincerely, that be owed all tiie fame he had achieved to his 
sacrifice of his immediate ambitions to the obscure abolitionist 
cause. About that, we may take it, he vras wrong. Save in 
their perfect adjustment of means to end, his anti-slavery poems 
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the alxflitianiata wee, nona the lam, the moat potent UiSa 
in detormining both the chaiaeter at hta fame And the derriop- 
ment of his genina. 

Exactly wlnt manner of man he would have become E he had 
stood tooof from; the movement it is impoaeible to aay. Probably 
a great writer of baHada; perhapa a joumaliat who would gradu¬ 
ally have lost a good deal of his moral eamestnesa in an atmo¬ 
sphere which specially favours oipmrtunism and compromise. 
But the speculation is an idle one. The distinctive note of 
Whittier is, after all, that he alone anmng the great American 


men of letters of his generation responded at once, and witii all 
his heart, to this appeid to "come over into Macedonia." 

Theoretimlly, inde^, the others—all of them who counted Tor 
anything—were on his side. The same evidence was before 
them, and the same New England Puritanism was in their veins, 
BO that it could not easily have been otherwise. In some respects 
they were his superiors. Longfellow hsd more culture, and 
Emerson had a finer intellect. But they were half-hearted 


Gallios compared with him. They gave the cause more sym¬ 
pathy than help, and only served it by fits and starts in the days 
when its need of service was greatest. Of course—^if excuses are 
wanted—they had other things to do. Emerson wanted to see 
what he could make of the contemplative life at CSonoord, and 
Ijongfellow had to teach his classes at Harvard. Perhaps those 
were sufBcient reasons for standing aude and leaving otoers to 
bear the burden and heat of the day. Not all men are called 
upon to be pioneers, or to lead foitom hopes; and univmsitiy 
refinement does indubitably lead men to shrink from the turmoil 
of popular agitations and the nonsense apt to be talked by cranks 
and extremists. But the contrast is not the less striking. While 
the others stayed in their tents, Whittier, the Quaker, came out 
—came out and stayed out during many toilsome ymrs, fighting 
a losing battle until it was turned into a wirming one. When 
one comes to survey the literary history of the America of that 
age, one may find that some other men’s work was greater and 
more durable than Whittior’s; but one feels, at the same time, 
that his was the noblest figure. He alone made sacrifices; he 
alone paid something more substantial than lip service to the 
ideal. 


But, if his was the noblest figure of the period, it was also, in 
some sense, the kmeliest. In tiie long years of prosperity that 
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tba AUtMio MmUUjf -oontiilmfcm wbo rataraed from i vioter 
dioaer-porty, ann in .ann, swikoDing the aeboeaaf ttte <qiiiet 
Btnets of Camlnidge wHh "a chons called ‘Putty Bua.’” 
One donbta whetfier he was {Keamit on the oooaaion when Oliver 
Wendell Holmes mqoired: “ Has aiqr old fellow got mixed with 
the boyB?" He was, in fdit, onty on “ionnal‘’ terms with 
the majority of his litezaiy eqi^; and his court, lilm Chatean* 
hriand’s nt an earlier date, was mainly a oomt al women. All 
his inagrapherB have notioed these facts; some of the bio- 
gn^hera have wondered what the reason for them conld have 
been. Fiobdiily there were moro reasons than one. 

‘Hta Quakerism must have counted for something; for the 
tendency of the world has almys been to be unjurt to Quakers, 
thinking more of the accidents—then, if not in these days, " in* 
sepanhto ’’ accidents—than of the essentials. Essentially there 
is a vast deal more of the “sweet reasonableness “ of Cbrist in 
Quakerism than in any of the great cfaurobes, episcopal or oon- 
^gregational, established or free. The quiet neglect of compli¬ 
cated dogma, the .lunnblo sileni^ until “ the siarit moves," 
the open mind hopefully receptive of personal revelrtion—all tUs 
is more attractive, and at the same timw more fdiiloBophic, than 
the hard aasmtiveneaB of org&iaed theology. In these respects 
ail the GfariStian cfauEches have much to learn from the Quakers. 
But, if Quakerism attracts, it also repels, through a sort of 
pedantic eccentricity. It makes, or used to make, a rriigion of 
imd grammar and mibeooming dreas; and this gives a PhariaaicBl 
impression. The 'Qndcer seems to 'be thanking Ood, and demon- 
atrating'to his neigUbonrs, that he is not as o^r men are. 

Whittier, we may be sure, intcmdad nothing of the land. He 
was not a «if«igiiteans man, smd liia tiwolagieal viBws were 
bnid—espemaWy in las iater years. Hi the eyas of tlw orthodox, 
if they conld have read piivate lettm, he wooU have 
tyipearnd a sceptic. Be even donbted whatlnr “tiie creed «f 
<lhtistBndcm m realty tire glad tidings of ^ect joy to all peoiile 
wduch the angels sang of.” Bb avowed that Ins trust in Hod 
was “not strong enouf^ to overoome the naftiaal shrmWag fnmi 
'destii.” His only seal faith was tiiat ” aomething outiade of 
myself speaks to mo and holds me to duty, warns, reproves, and 
appnra.” Them is nothiiig either ef btyetey ot ol spiritual 
pride m ttat-^iotiiiiig to give offence to.:«ny libersHy-ntiadcd 
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Whittier wddieaed peqpiiB w VthraV end «W|L «e 
“.thee/* It ie « habit which eaeon to dedare that the agttimt 
dajdU in an exduaive mond atmoaihen of Ida own; and intimate 
fnendahipa cannot flonriah when that impnaakm ia given. I%e 
Bodeiiy at Friends has, by a cnrions inmy, laiaed that banrisr 
to friendship between its membem and the rest of the com* 
mnnity; and Whittier was entrenched behind it. Th^ certainly 
must haveheen one of the ezplanationa of the "fonnal *’ terms. 

The moral earnestneu may well have been another. Whittier 
had done so much for the great cause which had divided America 
during the years of his early manhood: the other men of letters 
had, by comparison, done so little. One can imagine that this 
difference—something approaching to a sense of shame on their 
part and something approaching to a sense of moral superiority, 
or, at all events, of greater strenuousness, on his—may have 
bung as a shadow between them. And perhaps there may also 
have been “ social *’ reasons. 

Not reasons, of course, that were ever openly avowed, or even 
snobbishly felt; reasons merely that ham their root in the nature 
of things in a complicated civilisation. Whittier was a former’s 
son, seU-cducated for the most part, who had become a poet and 
an agitator; his literary oqntemporaries were gentlemen who had 
been to the university and become scholars. Such men meet, of 
course, in any well-ordered conunnnity, aristocratic as well as 
democratic, on absolutely equal terms. But equality of inter¬ 
course is only one of the conditions on which intimate friendriiip 
depends. There must also be a* certain common attitude of 
mind, not so much towards great tilings as towards small things, 
which is hardly iXMsible where men have not only been bom, but 
have grown up, in different social environments. Men so differ¬ 
ently brought up never quite know each other because they never 
quite know each other's “media”; they have the feeling that 
they argue from different premisses and speak different languages. 
They may be full of respect for each other; they may Ite very 
cordial to each other. But they do not give their hearts to each 
other; the cordiality is tempered by reserve. It is nobody's 
fault, but it is a fact that has to be reckoned with; and it can 
hardly be doubted that we have here another of the reasons why 
Whittier's most intimate friendships were not witii men but 
with vratam. 

Women start with the assumption that men will be quite 
different creatures from themselves. They do not expert those 
similarities of taste and point of vtew, due to rimUar Mrly sur¬ 
roundings, which men look for when choosing the circle of their 
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eknest fnends. That, we may Buppoee, ia one of the raasonB why 
ha|^ inteznational matiiagea an lo much m<no fnquent than 
intimate international {rienddupa between peraona of the aame 
a«K. It ia alao a naaon why the diatingniahed stranger—[ax>- 
vided tint he be diatingniahed in hia mannera aa well 1 h hia 
attaiiuuBta—is mon readily made to feel at home in feminine 
ttto in wisIa society. Them most alwi^ have been semefhing 
sf ^ iSatuijgaiebil atrujf^ ahqnt Whifttar vdten h» moved in 
':;'9jpMd sad dlj i i wW fl theaeftaw, niiite.inen 

. ia i tyit m ed him fiEom • mom or kaa nignotfal l^rtcnw. 
mynty with women that he passed ^ point of ‘'formal" 
oordMty. 

Hia heat and moat intimate letters ne all addressed to women. 
It waa to them that he confided his beliefs and hia donbts—his 
pleaanm in life, and hia uncertainty concerning the myateries that 
lay beyond. And they, on their pert, after the way of women, 
wonde^ why so delightful a man had remained a bachelor, and 
dronlated reporto that he was engaged to be married, and, when 
he denied them, demanded explanations. His answer was 

Cinumitaneas—-the care ol an aged mother, and the duty owed to a 
filter in delieate health for manjr jrean—must be m; excuse tar living the 
lonely life which has called out fty pity. It is some, if a poor, eonsolatinn 
to think that, after all, it might have been a great deal woree. My lifo bat 
been on the whde quite as happy aa I deserved, or had a right to expect. 
I know there haa aomething very eweet and beautiful been misled, but I 
have no reaaon to complain. I have learned, at leaat, to look into happiness 
through the eyas oi others, and to thank Ood for happy unions and holy 
flrarides I have known. 

• 

It would seem, however, that only a portion of the tenth is 
contained in that confession. For the rest one turns, with a sure 
instinct, to the poem entitled " Memories," and reads of 

A beautiful and happy prl, 

With stepa oa li^t oa summer air. 

Eyes glad with imilM, and brow of pearl, 

Bhadoi^ by many a oarelew curl 
Of imoonfhiad and flowing hMr; 

A seeming child in everything, 

Save thoughtful brow ud ripening oharma, 

Aa Mature wean the smile of Spring, 

When linking into Summer’s arms. 

The memory, we know on Whittier’s own authority, was not 
imaginary but real. “I hardly knew whetiier to publish it," 
be said to one who inaued the poem. “ It was so personal and 
near my heart." thie full story to which it refers never hu 
been, and perhapa never will be, told; but hinto have been 
dnqtped by those who knew more than they thought it discreet 
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to tell. It woald appear to have been a version—a sobdned and 
softened version—of the stoiy of Lady Clara Veto de Vera; <nr 
perhaps it would be truer to say that it waa ui inverrion of the 
st^ of Maud Muller. The fanner’s son was not oonmdered 
“good enough” for the woman of higher station whom he 
loved. The lovers were separated; and theraforo, and thoe- 
aftar :-r . . . 


/7>s' s a M si rt am<hiwst>:ltsB<iii||ithii^ 

' K w^ be tiiat TTMiMer livid 

memory tiuongh the years of storm and strese and straiiSd^ 
that, at first, he was too busy foo* any other image to tdw tiie 
place of it in his heart, and that afterwards, whim he had con> 
qumed peace and calm, he felt that it was too late. But that is 
mere conjecture. The veil has not really been lifted, and we do 
not reiJly know. We can only hope that the idealised memory 
dwelling in the Indian Summer of his heart gave him not leu 
happinen than he could have derived from the realintion of his 
boyhood’s dreanu. 


Fbahcib Oubbui. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS; A CHRONIQUE. 


LoadoB, Dtrr.miir 20th, _t907: 

SiscB our last retrospect was written two events have enforced tlie 
view whloh it has been the main business of these articles to press 
from the beginning. The conditions of sea>power are changing 
more rajudly than at any previous moment in the history of the 
wmld. Unless we awaken within the next two or three years to 
a full sense of thia fact, we shall awaken too late. The present 
wito oanzxA aaioplate himself in any way with the /roiufrart of 
f|#et, ioiil i| iai||iki tip Wdnat |he Aiimir* 

tiMy is oilieif. ^iin Up lofto pneeat 

has continued to he fully abreaat ^ n«nd 
nqnireittaiitB. But this cannot blind the nation to ^ febt that 
the time is coming .when a great departure will be required. In 
apite of some brilliairt services rendered to the Imperiid cause in 
its hour before the dawn, Mr. W. T. Stead has tried the patience 
of many of us during recent years, but upon the naval question be 
has never swerved. Nothing shall prevent us from saying now 
that public gratitude is due to him for the energy with which he 
has set himself to open the eyes of the supporters of the present 
Oovemment. Even the most ardent enthusiast for ultimate peace 
cannot desire the preliminary destruction of his own oouuliy. Xcr 
is any British padficist enamoured of the dreams of those Teutonic 
visionaries who contemplate the millennium at one remove—but 
who believe that there must be a last war for the purpose of wiping 
out the British Empire and resting the ponnanent harmony of 
mankind upon the basis of a lo^cal redistribution of territory. The 
Kaiser's presence amongst us simultaneously with the production 
of the new German naval programme—an unfortunate conjunction 
—has much embarrassed the comments of the Press. But the 
German Emperor has quitted our shores restored, happily, to full 
health and vigour. The wanuth and sincerity of the personal good¬ 
will with which he is regarded can no longer be impugned. There is 
not a breath of Teutopfaobia anywhere to be traced. Let us hope 
that such abject sycophancy in the other sense, as Mr. Stead pro¬ 
perly repudiates, will be put aside once for all, and that the public 
opinion of this country, firmly eliminating all matter of prejudice, 
will spare no man and no journal which carries blind defence of 
foreign interests to the point of paltering with the facts about our 
position at sea. 

• » 

• 

This deadly weakness has shown itself during the last few weeks 
in several quarters. The truth, repeatedly foreshadowed in these 
pages and now too plain to be mistaken by any one, is that upon 
the irutiative of the German Emperor this country is already com- 
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mitted to nothing mote or len than s financial fight for life. It 
ie certain that the new German naval aoheme will he eupereeded 
in two or three yeari by another enlarged programme upon the 
maaterly principle of effecting a eweeping revolution by instalmentBi 
each one of which ie capable of being repreeented ae a tolerably 
moderate meaante. It is certain that the aequel of the voyage 
of the American battle fleet to the Paciflo will be a formidable 
incteaae in the naval expenditure and armamente of the Unit^ 
Statea. It ia certain that before the end of another decade it will 
ooat UB at ieaet fifty millions sterling a year to support the two. 
Power standard. It is certain tint this oountry ean onfy .retain 
the eBfiipp>4 of tin sea by fa<^ hifiaarilde teaaoi|y. 
-j^.'.Vt'i^^tiyf.-dafMBeaia' aaetifiee tiM^-aleeDeet^afilaiti'that any flUpiti' 
trie ever eaBad. vfMsi to make for tin purpoae el'malntrttft^?liljr 
aaprenuu^ of Ilie aeaa, which ia tits vital condition of our 
Always Utfaerto, throuj^MMit the history of the wodd it has bMSi 
the oaae that fresh problems have arisen at the very mooneht 
when complacent nations have been flattering themselves upon tiie 
settlehaent of old ones. We have been occupied throughrat the 
doting year in congratulating each other upon ^e completeness with 
which the former diflieulties of our politics ate supposed to have 
disappeared. But a new question is already ariting far more 
momentous and disquieting in its character than any we have had 
to confront tinoe the Napoleonic wars. The pressure of the cost 
of peace is about to become as remorseless as the strain of' war. 
The effort to maintain the two-Power standard against the mighty 
competition we hare now to face will modify the whole of our policy 
unless we are to be ipduced to give up the game and to sink into 
the amiable impotence of senile decay. It will be acknowledged, 
perhaps, that we are not usually alarmist in these pages, and that 
we endeavour to follow the actual course of facts from month to 
month without the slightest r^pud to preconceived theories. W’e 
can only moke an appeal to all earnest citiaens. We implore 
them with all the earnestness at our command to reflect wi^out 
prejudice upon the situation we have now to confront. 

s • 
a 

Before us lies the latest number of the Marine Sundeehau, which 
is really, though it rejects the description, a semi.ofiSaial organ of 
the German Admiralty. It is in any ease a publication Indispensable 
to naval experts and thorough politicians. In the December issue 
appears the full text of the new Naval Bill. PVom the accompany¬ 
ing official memorandum and other sources we have mode out the 
following table, which any man can understand:— 














ralallM i p i i liB fl ii 0«iteHi9^ 'flia Mill K tM'tta 

-. 1 ^ itUf 

to pul li^'iiMliaj Into ■msD^a^ nkimM)ii, 

toopfcm; toe Aidtaiindty !■ riglil In wg^ ttat 'Hn am Itaq^ 
our fabttva poaition in maUriel. Bnl in the moie impoitant futor, 
toe numhm and effiden^ of tiie trained panmnel, Oennany, with 
her £2,000 adlon in aotire aernoe, and her praeticidly ineshauatible 
leaerrea, haa enoroaohed with immenae efleot upon the aupremaoy 
we poaaeaaed ten yeaia ago. Yet toe real oompetition ia only bepn* 
ning now, adien Oennany haa aet hetaelf in eameat to build toipa 
up to all toe requirementa of toe new naval epoch inaugurated by 
the Dreadnought. Qlance again at table A shown above. Note 
toe increase of 800 per cent, in naval expenditure to be effected 
between the first and last years in the table. The point is that 
this process will be continued. Everyone in Oennany is aware 
that before 1911 another great plan for rushing up the estimates 
will be produced. There is no question that Oennany in a very 
few years more will be spending as much upon her fieet as we are 
spending now—we, the greatest naval Power in the world, with 
our insular necessities, our immense import trade, our vast dominions, 
and our utter dependence in all respects upon the sea. Unless the 
figures just given can rouse us out of the heavy lethargy of the 
last few yean, we are fallen, indeed, into a state of political coma, 
and we shall sink Insensibly into national death. 


• • 

• 

It ia unnecessary to enter into the detailed statements made 
by Admiral Tirpita. That distiaguished administrator declares that 
sounder material than ours is worked into the German ships, a 
statement which is dopbtful; and that Germany can now build 
as fast as we can, an assertion which is true. There, again, the 
Kaiser’s naval organisation has vastly improved its relative position 
during the last decade. Henceforth four great armoured vessels, 
battleships, and armoured cruisers will be laid down every year. 
All ships are to be replaced within twenty years from their com¬ 
mencement, instead of in twenty-five years as hitherto. But this 
is not enough for the forward school, which denounces the modera¬ 
tion of the Kaiser’s Government, and demands that five or even 
six first-olaaa wartoips shall be built every year. These extremists 
are pioneers who prepare public opinion for coming events. Their 
demands an always rebuked at the outset, and always followed 
in toe sequel. Gmnnany, in this silent and memorable struggle 
for the mastery of the North Sea, which she has forced upon us, has 
muiy advanta(ps. She has a contoiuous and far-sighted execnlave. 
She possesses in the person of Kaiser Wilhelm himself a pcqwlatiser 
iiBval expansion such as we have never had in this country. 
Again, thanks to the strong support of aU the German dynasties. 









“ ■ ITOBil 

fai lUt. floggBlCT .pM Bsm Midi «jf wnElBC ns that tiiadi.'ii 
_ W li« jptldl Inm Oamuor, ^ ^ «lio mainiata 

tU. ooBtfaiy an bad 'abd/atiq^. pec^'dl 

■iniHiinliiBg ml unawarvbig jn tbe jHnsiiil. cd tibdr innl 
Tha Sooi^lrta nudu no efliwtiTe q>poBitira, and dan not attempt 
to offer it. The Catholic Centn upon thia pmnt akme to at one 
edth the majmity. On this queslaon and no other the Bioc itael.. 
ia aa aolid aa u anvil. Nay, not onfy am Conaervathrea, National 
Uberala, and Badioato in agreement; the Badioal {raotkma, once 
(KHnaponding to our anti-NationaliBta, an now ezplidning to their 
conatituenta that they were in favour of naval expannon even when 
Bismarck was lukewarm. 


e • 
e 

Contrast this with the present state of our public opinion upon 
Imperial problems and questions of defence. When we oompam 
the two aides of the North Sea, and extend oi;|jr new to the access 
of naval enthusiasm which has recently been making the American 
Press delirious, we must conclude that England has never known 
a more perilous hour of national Inertia. But one great objectirm 
will, of course, be urged. We shall be asked to look at the state 
of German fiiuinoes. We shall be told once more that no nation can 
be at the same time a first-class mval and a supreme military 
Power, and that the Kaiser cannot succeed when Colbert foiled. 
How futile an such mechanical maxims aa these—asserting in 
advatuse of any consideration of the changed circumstances that 
things cannot be done in the futum because tiiey have not been 
done in the past. Extraordinary misconceptions prevail in ocm- 
nection with the question of Oermim finance. We have repeate^y 
endeavoured to dispel them. They still persist. They am absolutely 
inexcusable, as tbe slightest examination ot the facts will show. 
In unfolding his flnandal statement in the Beiohstag at tite eiid 
of last month Baron Von Stengel had to announce a serious deficit. 
The revenue in various branches has disappointed expectations; the 
tax on railway tickets has been a total folium; and the Empira 
finds itself once mom driven to the vicious exp^ent of balancing 
the Budget by contracting debt fw current expenses. DiflScult as 
the situation is, it is quite clear, from Prince BiUow’s own speeches, 
as well as from the statements of Baton Stengel, that the Kaiser's ’ 
Government see no sound financial solution compatible with tbe 
Parliamentary tactics they am at present compelled to adc^t. Now 
all this appeam to tbe half-informed, especially when they are 
equipped with a smattering of English financial tradition, a very 
grave state of accounts. But a little knowledge is a dangerous 
tiling, sad to no issue of international politias does that maxim 
apply mom aptly than to German finance. 
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The whole diffioulty is technical, not inteiniic; it is temponuy. 
not pennanent. All the troubleB of the Gennan Impeiial Trensuiy 
arise fmn the . fact that in their . internal afiaizs, Prussians, 
Bawisg^ vSaReBs, ani the net nj«lhei,'in the poasessra of Home 
■■ .lEbile aa^'iiinmd. ifciilfiijfiV.' .fagaling.. on- .an nhsol^ 

V ’ bnsinijMilih' Man wi6' ac^ InoanaiiMM njiHia.' 

'' ' the- .B uiiai e -la -aoppoiad' ..tO' ^apehiT. fnillinBt-Viwt|<t^^ 

.'ai|iaiiaf.a-Btaiea > i yw |a! > :lia»-'jtow 

rated wlAiin tbefar own faoiden. Hwace titena la a Pteaiian inoome 
tec for PmaaiaD piapoaea. But tbm f* m tew>e tax, 

and there are no Imperial death dutiea. It is impoesible that this 
system can be permanently continued, but ail eflk^ to induce the 
federal Govemmenta to surrender their separate control of direct 
taxation have as yet failed. Tlua is the most complicated 
of Prince BQlow’s difficultieB with the Bloc. The National 
Liberals and Badicals are, on the whole, in favour, though 
not with equal vehemence, of a great financial reform corre¬ 
sponding to onr sreat Budget <d 1894 framed by Sir Wil- 
liun Hareourt wiu Lord Milner's masterly assistance. They 
would entrust broad powers of direct taxation to the Imperial 
Government. But this is opposed by the Conservatives and Centre, 
who can form a majority at any time by coming together. Con¬ 
fined for the present to hand-to-mouth devices, Prince Billow's 
administration is driven back upon Bismarckian precedents,. and 
contemplates a spirit monopoly and further taxes upon sugar and 
cigars. Technically, this is a terrible tangle. But a solution will 
undoubtedly be found. The Germans are among the more lightly 
taxed of peoples. They are increasing in wealth faster than uiy 
other European nation. If they could be brought to tax beer and 
tobacco as heavily as these artimes are taxed in this country, Baron 
Von Stengel would be tolling in surpluses. There is entire unani¬ 
mity in calling the tune in the matter of naval expansimi. ^ere 
is no doubt about Germany's inherent ability to pay the piper. 
Suffiment taxable capacity exists. The money is there. The 
Beiebstag, after voting the ships, wili be compelled to concede the 
memw of paying for them. The Kaiser’s subjects number 02,000,000 
of people. The annual service of their smaller national debt is 
even yet but a fraction of our burthen. The fundamental truth it 
that the total taxable eapaeity of the German Empire, owing to its 
eteady growth m wealth, and to its great preponderance in popula¬ 
tion, ie now at least equal to the taxable capacity of the United 
Kingdom; and that if Germany maintained a fleet filly equal to our 
own, her total expendHure upon the three indiepeneable items of 
navy, army, and debt charge would be less than the total cost to 
us of the came seretess. We do not apologise for putting that 
passage in italks. It contains a ample statement oi the ntost 
serious of all facts in connection vritfa Brititii politics. That is 
why Germany continues npidly and indefinitely to increase her 
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flMt, beosun she knowi she oao allaiid the piooeH. Thst is why 
■he iiapea, given euffident time, to keep her artery etnmgtii on He 
p ie ee n t omwhefaning footing,, end to nefoin 
• .oqet not gnetor, hoed iofE 
.ialwiai: p e niv o: 


jpMii i.': ji ioloiiid ; d<:oi}*wd 'oo 

We heve dealt noth tills ^tel question es vigonwriy ae'lt-daiBands, 
but in e tamper, as we hqie, tiiet tbe most eideirf id British 
peoiflcis t s mi^ epprave. We do not detire to sttetir Ctenneav. 
But we desire that the nation dull be esoused to efforts 
will make It impoatible for Germany to become the arldter of :iMr 
fate; which will prevent her bom holding, as she hopes to do, the 
bslance of aee-power; which will open ibe eyes of the German 
people once for all to the tremendous meaning of the financial conflict 
they have chdlenged. We do not aay that thqy are likely to shrink 
from tbe prospect under any circumstances, ^ey are fatally pcs* 
sessed by a dream which will yet, we fear, have fatal issues for 
the wotid. We cannot declare war rather than be made by the 
initiative of a foreign Power to live under intolerable conditions. 
We cannot lose our tempers because the Germans dare to do what 
they have a right to attempt. Yet tbe course we are now follow* 
ing is the weakest imaginable, since it leaves the German people 
under tlie impression that, with sufiicient persistency, they will gtin 
their end. There is only one strong line of policy before us—to see 
that the two-power standard shall not only ^ maintained, but that 
our estimates shall be twice the German estimates. In 1911, as 
we have seen, the Kaiser’s naval BuSiget will be £28,000,000 sterling. 
If we have nerve and fibre enough in this businem; if we have tbe 
old, implacable, eighteenth-century resolution to hold the sea, cost 
what it may; if our naval estimates stand accordingly by 1911 at 
£40,000.000, or double the German figure—there wrill be some chance 
at least of induting Germany to pause in the competition. If not, 
not. It must never be forgotten, we repeat, that our cause ia 
infinitely just. Bea-power means greater strength bx Germany, 
but very life for ua alone. Germany has already the greatest mili* 
tary organisation (now costing nearly £40,000,000 a year) tiiat has. 
been known in history, and if to these vast legions is added tire, 
gigantic naval force clearly contemplated by the authors of the 
new programme, there will then exist upon the other tide of the 
North 8m a combined power such as never befiwe upon tiiis earth 
has been concentrated into the hands of one n a ti o n. When the 
Kaiser began in 1897, he gave himself twenty years to the execu¬ 
tion of an enterprise the most magnificent and daring of its kind that 
a ruler ever set himself. He did not contem pl a t e ultimate war. 
No; but he contemplated supremacy automatically acquired in peace 
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b; the uMineto finanoUl prepondanoee of • people friiieh will 
nnmber lertte^ millioM kwg befon tin pqpuletim ^ theee ieiende 
numben flffy millione. The Eaieer, «e ippeet, gam hlmeelf twenty 
yeeie when he began in 1897 the e^ of Oenaan natal expanaiqn. 
If we oan inject our imaginatione into the leaaonabie poe^ilitiee 
of m7, and begin from now to aot aooordingly, we nuqr hate an 
even ohanoe of eurriving. But by oompariaon with tiie financiid 
fight for iife, which ia now unavmdable, every other iiaue of our 
politics sinka into triviality. 

« * 

The remarkable i^Ut in the Flottenverein hes no bearing upon 
Um building of the ahipa, and is interesting only in its relation to 
the singular state of German domestic politics. A prominent part 
was played in tiie Beiohstag elections, it wiU be remembered, by 
General Keim, one of the fire-breathing ampbibiena who believe, as 
another warrior of the same type puts it, that the twentieth 
century must belong to the Germans.” In the elections. General 
Keim distinguished himself hy the ngour with which he scoured 
the country against the Catholics in the name, as he put it, of the 
furor Prote»tantieu». Although the first naval Bills were passed 
chiefly by the efforts of the Centre—^representing, let it not be for¬ 
gotten, nearly a third of the whole German population—General 
Keim was reoently elected chairman of the Flottenverem. This 
was a direct challenge to the Centre. The heir-apparent to the 
throne of Catholic Bavaria, Prince Bupreoht, at once resigned his 
memhership of the League. Many Bavarian officers followed his 
example. General Keim’s friends announced their indifference to the 
proceedings of “ somebody in Munich.” But the split has extended 
to Baden, where it is rumoured that the Grand Duke may follow 
the example of Prince Buprecht. These incidents will be better 
understood when we come to consider the recent rematkahle pro¬ 
ceedings in the Beichstag. The populatiung of the naval agitation 
in the inland cities of South Germany, especially in Munich iteelf. 
has been the greatest feat of the League. But it is the irony and 
comedy of the utuatfon that what is really at stake in all this 
bunness is the personal situation of Prince Bfliow himself. Partia¬ 
mentary exigendes absolutely compel tbe Chancellor to affect an 
uncompromising hostility towards his old friends the Catholics, 
which, in reality, he doM not feel. 

e • 

« 

When Prince BQlow was appointed to his present post a writer 
in these pages summed up the situation in words that remun true. 
” Caprivi was better than clever. Prince Hohenlohe was otiier than 
clever. Count Bfliow is clever merely.” That verdict called forth 
an indignant reply spreading over tbe greater part of the front page 
of Die Poet, wM^ was then more prominent than now as a semi¬ 
official organ. It was rather an odd examphr of the small disin- 
gemutiea of the Fresa-bureau in the Wilhahnatraase that tire inotim- 



inctod pamga from fbci FomnoHBX Bsvnir wm Dofcqtie<»d,^^i^^ 
Ofl tmulation m> w dootored ihAt ** diTPer ’* wti twidentd:M Huf. 
• inicdbaldly tniubtable, butmeanind^* jodioiooaly admit.” What, 
prpfltioaUy damandad tha aami-oSUdal organ, ooold Germany deaiie 
more ftam her fourth Chanoellor, than that he should be judadously 
adroit? 13ie original oririoism, howeear, ranains true. Frihoe 
B&knr'e quality is olevemeaa, and nothing mote, but (deverness 
carried to the highest degree ot superfldal dexterity. Hie has 
lived officially by a policy of nimble devioes. He never speaks 
ill, yet he never touches the heart of any question; his fluent 
address is a qMrkling current of wittioisms, but not a sb^le sentence 
has added to the permanent stock of European thought; he has 
maintained his position with consummate tactical skill, but his 
name will not be identified with the solution of a single great problem, 
fmeign or domestic, though he has rww been nearly seven yens in 
office; during that period the only great and sure political achieve^ 
ment of modern Germany has been the Kwser’s own—^the creation 
of the fleet. In order to govern through the ClerioalB, Priiue Billow 
aSected for nx years a friendliness towards the Catholics which he 
did not cherish. In order to keep the bloc intact, and it is only 
held together by anti-clerical cement, the Chaiusellor is now com¬ 
pelled to affect a hostility towards the Centre which he is far 
from feeling. This farce, whatever may be its temporary tactical 
successes, must end sooner or later in political bankruptcy; but 
it has passed in the last few weeks through scenes nothing less 
than operatic. The Beichstag reassembled at the end of last month, 
after a six months’ recess. The present session was expected to 
be critical in every respect. Apart from tire Navy Bill and the less 
important but more dangerous financial difficulties, there were seriouB 
signs of fission in the bloc. We have repeatedly shown how that in¬ 
credible ntajority is constructed of Conservatives and Agrariarut on 
the Bight, Protectionist National Liberab in the Centre, and free- 
trade Badicals on tha Left. These latter gentlemen are the pivot 
of the machine. The Goverrunent is conducted upon principles 
which they abhor. Prince Biitow’s narrow majority is eutMy 
dependent upon them. Thmr resolute revolt would mean the Chan¬ 
cellor’s destruction. But they owe a large number of their 
seats entirely to the success of the Chancellor's campaign 
against the SodaliatB, and to the volcanic outburst of 
the furor ProUttaniieut. Prince Bfilow’s successor could 
reconcile himself at once with the Centre, forming a bloo larger 
and more powerful than the present, and redudng the Badical free- 
tions to inri gnifinaimn - Their mutiny, therefore, would mean certain 
suicide. Their alternative is to continue tiie process of sellix^ their 
souls without hope of saving their faces. 

••• 

In the opening days of the session Prince BQlow displayed pro¬ 
digies of oratorical activity. ^ motley supporters, however, hi 
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spite of th« oonfeienoes with pertjr leaden during the summer st 
Noedeney, showed alarming symptoms of indiftcipline. Prince 
Bhlow suddenly dealt with his Badimls by a neatly oslculated coup 
which can only be called the Kbpenksk comedy of politics. St^e 
thunder b^ao to roll over the heads of ^ monben of the Beidwtag. 
Tbs dannad inajority imagined that it mif^t be the real thing. A 
tfaiopyttairagriph aanemiead.:tliat. bi oonaequanoaof the disappoint- 
iMumltoda of tW lilhilataflal if-iiHt the »»■*«—»>«• »*« iaoeo.* 
; afiipiygv vjgb^^ ia -■ a--Bab 

\ waa 'pan^'jpattteadddiyto.::^ 

nigit of tto ClaiieBla would be rsaiored, and tin kifktenae <4 ^ 
Badical fraction would be extinguished. Anything nther tiian 
this. When the Bdohstag resumed, the party leatoa of the bloc 
rose adth the prsdnem of figures in a toy titeatrs to protest 
thdr fidehfy to Prince Bfilow. The Badicala explained that while 
inflexibly maintaining thdr principles in the abstract, they would 
vote for anything in practice nther than enable Br. Spahn to cry 
once more, “ Centrum is trumps.” Prince Biilow triumphed once 
more, but he triumphed by fordng his supporters to make them- 
sdves ridiculous. It is {irobable that Prince Biilow docs not con¬ 
template a very prolonged continuance in office. Ho can make 
at any time a tolerably effective exit by protesting that he will 
never again wear the yoke of Clerical dictation; and after com¬ 
promising the Freisinnige fractions to an extent which will prob¬ 
ably destroy the prospects of that group in German politics, he will 
ultimately leave these hapless Badicals to face their constituents as 
they may. 

* • 

• 

The Chanoeilor has laid before the Beichstag an Aasociation 
Bill which enlaigea, by some of its main provisions, the right of 
pnblio meeting. One dause, however, proposes that German ahali 
be the sole legal language of public proceedings. This is directed 
against the French in the annexed provinces, against the Banes 
in North Schleswig, above all against the Poles. If they cannot 
ba made to pray to God in German they shall at least be prevented 
ftmn haranguing each other in any other language. This is a suffi- 
dently decided application of the jock-boot to the conquered race; 
but it is beneficence itself compared with what is contemplated in 
the Polish Expropriation Bill. The famous novelist, Henryk 
ffinkiewios, addreaeee, through the Echo de Paru, a pas¬ 
sionate apped to the oonocienoe of dvilisation against this *‘ un- 
prscedented crime.” He is in one sense mistaken. The 
twentieth century has no mercy for the politically weak. The 
sentiment of international humanity is mud) more impotent than 
at any time before. What is going on in Poland will not prevent 
Mr. Boooevdt, for inatanoe, from cultivating the nnost cordial 
rdatioDs with Berlin. Thoe is In these mattera no ddlisation; then 
is no oonsdence. Thais an not plaaaant tinn^ to writs, but they 
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UB the naked ateel of the trutti. Mr. SinldewieB hazdly oaee br- 
guage too atrong when he apeaka of “ an unpieoedenti^ crime. 
Prinoe BC^w’s Expropriation Bill aheka to root Bolidi land-faoldets 
out of their natira aoil in order that aolid German ganiaona may be 
plimted along die eaatem frontiar. All pravioua ^brta to donation* 
aliae the Pruaaian portion of Boland lum been neotraliaed by dw 
TitaUiy of the ft'fa-new- pri i pi Bee d ^^ 

. ; ai o( tom> Ittatajg- !beiiit:jtt;;ffciir':p^ andda^^eM hy'tta' 

vtavaln^ aneli hdqniity wodd riaa to' 

hmwm, aui noman iiroaid be deaf. Gnap tlutt |itti^,andy«e:to^^ 
etand the plight of the Boliah minmity in Brnnla. The fimia'ittt hi 
C ommittee befitfe the Pruaaian Chamber, and we may take anbther 
ooeaaion of referring to it. For the preaent, it ia enough to regard 
it ax one of fire moat important of reoent erenta in ita bearitig iipoii 
wcnld'poliey. The Auatrian Poles have given way to violent eiiillt' 
German demorutrationa. Una marks a further stage in the decay 
of the Triple Allianee. The only hope for the Slavs is to devote 
themselves to the furtherance of the pan-Slav ideal, and to work 
for the oloaeat pomible relations between Austria-Hungary uid 
Bussia. And the position of the Radicals, upon whom Prince BQlow 
depends for bis majority, and who practically depend upon him 
for their existence, may now be imapned. 

• * 

• 

The American battle fleet has departed upon ita voyage of 
fourteen thousand miles foom Hampton Roads to San Francisco. 
When we reflect that the distance ia greater than from Portamouth 
to Melbourne, we shall realise the necessity of the Panama Canal 
and the feasibility of muting the Britirii Empire. It is understoed 
that the return journey will eventually be made by the Suez Cmial. 
The great force under the commemd of Adnural Evans conmsts of 
flfty-tbree vessels, including sixteen battleships carrying 8S0 guns. 
The penonnel musters 16,000 men. The voyage is expected to last 
140 days, and the fleet is expected to reach San Francisco by the 
beginning of Ma>-, which will be convenient for the purposes of the 
Republican party in next year’s presidential campaign. The Press 
enthusiasm, meanwhile, is indescribable. Even so admirable a 
journalist as Mr. Frederick Palmer, whose work in tiie Manchurian 
campaign waa unsurpassed for blended brilliancy and judgment, tells 
us, " If we fire one-quarter as well in oemfliot as we do in target- 
practice, any enemy must be put out of action in flfteen minutes.'’ 
Language lOce this leaves Japan tense and patient. 

• • 
e 

Thoughtful Americaiu irill really believe that we are not aotuated 
by the envy and alarm this country is apparentiy auppbaed to feel. 
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when we si^ that the tone* of triumph over Japan with which 
the Bailing of tiie American fleet has been aocomiianied, have been 
painful to bnve men in ail countries. Comment upon some 
features of American psychology is useless. For at least three 
^ generations now the people of the United States have vaunted th^* 
selves with unparalleled vigour; but the odd thing is that they have 
always hitherto justifled most of their vaunts. Time has not spoken 
4^ fapi trord. Hat the Japanese are more willing to die than any 
. true; equally true that Japanese waile no 

ha words, imt devote theiiMMisoe hdb^ of ^eir . 

ppBtsBiBii to a ecil>eir, .soaAre, deipeiate perrietanc^ of 
thou^t and preparation. The American Kess Is not advised in 
aoattering the seeds of future hatred with so libmd a hand, it the 
people of the United States ever set themselves to defeat Japan, 
they will perhaps do it in the end, but they will baye a ghwtiy 
awakening in the interval. As practice for the American Navy tiie 
Paeifle cruise is legitimate and invaluable. There is, of course, no 
present danger of war. But it will be always in the power of the 
Japanese fleet to compel tiie United States, if trouble should ever 
come, to fight on the Asiatic side of the Pacific. The Japanese, 
instead of rushing towards the decisive shock at once, would play 
a waiting game until they had secured, by hook or by crook, some¬ 
thing like a desperate moment of opportunity. And although Japan 
is told that she is hopelessly beaten in respect of ships, guns, and 
money, she knows that many other things count in the great game; 
and if the hour ever strikes, which heaven forbid, she will have, 
firom tiie first, that supreme sense of fighting for life which America 
would not have till later. The result of the Pacific voyage, however, 
wUl lead beyond idi doubt to another great effort of naval expanuon. 

It is quite possible, and it is indeed very probable, that both ^Unerica 
and Germany, at the end of another decade, will be spending upon 
tiieir fleets as mudi as we are now spending upon the British Navy. 
To maintun the two-Power standard, we repeat, will ultimately 
force upon us the mmt stupendous saorifloes ever made by a people, 
and from that certainty there must be no shrinking. 

• • 

* 

By comparison with these reflectionB, no ordinary Continental 
topics need notice this montii. President Boosevelt has at last 
announced his idwolute refusal to accept a third term. In Teheran, 
the “ Boyalist ’* and “ Nationalist ” factions may come at any 
moment to blows, the weidi Shah having attempted, by a half¬ 
hearted coup d’itat, to rid himself of bis incompetent Duma. With 
tiie death of King Oscar of Sweden disappears a personality more 
diivalrous and sympatiietic than politically fortunate, and a new 
epoch opens in ^e fortunes of a iae people, who never can forget 
that they have been a Great Power. 




CORDT’S BON. 

Bv Gail Ewaub. 

TroMdated from Ike Demek by AiiOAinna Tinn t n u os ; 

■ CatmmX 

Wpnr OoiA bad EdWM talUag iha rtoiy oi ^ oBrioani, hii tai 
bf tha window lag lookad aaioM the aquafa, whan the duag ilin 
gailiaring Admit tha nawljr-li^ted lampa. 

Iha aamnt antered ndseleaBl; and lit the diandelier and wwt 
out noiaelaHly again. And the l^ifat fillad the whole of the rooin 
and faQ upon Cosdt, who aat and gaaed, and upon Finn, who atood 
by him witti hie ayea fixed on his face. 

But Finn and Gordt wem not when the light found them. 

They wen in the wonderful myaleiy of the old room. They beard 
the rippling of the fountain outside in the quiet squan, they saw the 
blace of the red flowen on the balcony. The slender notes of the 
spinet sounded in their eus; IVu Adelheid’s white gown rustled over 
the floor. 

And, when Gordt turned his face towards his son, ha appeared to 
Finn as a veiy big and old man, and Finn seemed to Gordt the lit^ 
child that once lay and laughed in the cndle and fou^t with its 
little fat fists. 

Then Gordt stood up and took ilnn’s arm and they watted to and 
fro, silent, overcome with what the}^ had seen, and afraid lest they 
should shatter the dream by speaking. 

They watted for some time. And when, at length, tiiey stopped 
at the window, which was dewed with the heat, so that they could 
see nothing through it, Gordt remembered that there was still some* 
thing which Finn ought to know and which be could not ask about. 

He looked at him and was reminded of how he had loved his 
mother. 

It was her eyes, but more restful-lookiag, her mouth, but paler 
and tired, as thou^ it had tried a tiiousuid times to say something 
which it never could. He had her slender wtist and he was taller 
than Gordt, but carried his height like a burden. Then ha also had 
FVu Adalheid's pale cheeks and forehead, but Cordt's hair, on^ 
Irhiok^r fftMl uid bIbMsktf• 

'* Finn,*’ said Gordt, and laid his hands on hia shoulders. 

Finn started and could not look at him. But Gordt took hhu 

(1) The iTria ia Cerit, in Ti# OM Smw. I^pneedlag i^ hr 

tbs ■»— sathor, whidi appasrsd ia OIb Foamoanx Bavisw for llSF sad 
Joas ‘ — traaihtad bv Mr. Otmsa Idwardi. Tht tmashrtisa at this 
story isoopyrigU ia the Uritsd Stetss at Anwrica, 1908. hy Ohaite Baiihass>S 
and lbs aissieal rights of tbs lyrics ars strictly r s s or v s d .—A. T. ds M. 
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tiia ohin and lifted hie head and looked with a sad smile into 
hie frightened : 

" Then ia only one thing left to tell jou, Unn. . . . Fru Adelheid 
did pot mpje lower." 

&tf-mh^tppeaded iritan ^ «aar hie «Dit‘a audden and gieat 

.Bat-Oban he andtoJ; la0/hltea'idtdl dowit aomeadiim in ^ 

KMsgB, with hia to hhn. atbod'hjr. WiQ 

jw a while and ttonght kh^ and fondly of biita and ooidd find 
nothing to say. 

^Hie thoughts ruahed through Cotdt’a head. 

Now tlwt he had lived through it all anew, the aeab broke which 
the silenee of many yean had placed upon the wound in hia will. 
Hia eyes grow hard and angiy, he wanted to speak aa he used to 
apeak when he fought hia hopeless fight for Fru Adelheid. 

But then hia glance fell upon Finn. 

He aat as he liked best to sit, with bent bead and hia hands open 
upon his knees. 

And Cordt grew gentle ^ain and said, softly: 

“ You are glad, of course. For, you see, she is your mother.” 

He crossed the room tutd came back and stood with his arm over 
the back of the chair and looked at Finn, who was lost in his 
thoughts. It was silent in the room and silent outside, for it s’ss 
Sunday. They could hear the bells ringing for evening service. 

** She never secured the red flowers in the place of the blue which 
she valued so little,” said Cordt. " I don't know ... 1 often 
thought ..." 

The bells rang out. 

There was one that u'as quite close and one that was farther oway, 
but louder, nevertheless. And there was a sound of distant bells 
which could not be distinguished from one another, but which sang 
in the air. 

It sounded louder than it was, because they were thinking of it; 
and the ringing grew and filled the room with its deafening clamour. 

Then there came a rumbling in the gateway. The carriage drove 
out into the soft snow, where they could not hear it. 

” That’s Fru Adelheid going to church,” said Cordt. 

He sat down by his son and began to talk in a low voice and 
without lookihg at him. 

The bells rang and then suddenly stopped and increased the rilence 
a hundredfold. 

"There woa a night at Landeck when the bells caught her, a 
night following upon a day of sunshine and merriment and many 
people. She woa the gayest of us all, and, in the evening, ail at 
once, she became silent and tired, as so often happened, without any 
cause that I knew of. . . . You were with us. You were ten years 
old then; you lay and slept. We had been standing together by 
your bed a^ looking at you, and she began to cry, and I could do 
nothing but hold her hand in mine and stop apei^ng.” 
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flnn listened, as he had just listened to. the behs,. without .maUag 
out whait the words had to tell him. He oni|y knew tiiat his mother 
was without blame and that his father^ had bean id>ls to t^ H him 
ell that da;, and leave liha to jud^ between himiaill: .and hen , . 

.f«Bg wUhln ^him, fuid'mi^.i|^:^va|i|f^^ ;Bcth|;'g|^':..: 

; ' 'Coldt 'eahtt^ '' 

.r, •• xhen 1 Fast out oat tim verandah with mgf .cj|gK' •oii.ite ttoad 
.|n,te doorw^ eatd liata^ to the bell of a Ut&'.ebui^ VPM 
m nanudains, we had been during the daij. We;ha|d '' 

heard the story .whim we were there. . Onoe, ia ..tha (aid. a 
piona inan had built the ohapel in ezjdation of is abr,: saad sinee 
then the bell had rung two hours after midnight ever; dij. ,.. . 
She asked whether it would go on tinging till &e end td the world, 
and we came to talk of ail the bells that ring over tiie earUi, b? 
day and by night, sun up and sun down, and omnfort weary mortals. 

. . . Sometimes she was silent. But the bell rang constantly up 
there. And she began constantly to talk again and constantly about 
the same thing. About the bells that soimded so eternally and so 
identically over the whole world . . . about those who heard them 
for the first time, one day when they were running like wild heathens 
in the endless wood . . . about those whose will suddenly broke 
in the midst of the modem crowd, so that they fell on their knees 
and crept away where the bells summoned them.” 

Finn looked up. The words now caught his mind and he woke 
from bis dreams. 

” I see her before me still as she stood on the night when she 
carried her soul to God. Her strange eyes lifted to the stars . . . 
her white foee . . . her hands . . . and her words, which came so 
quickly, as though her life depended upou their coming, and so 
heavily, as though every one of them caused her pain. She never 
gave it a thought that 1 was there: she spoke as though she were 

doing public penance in the church-porch.And then she 

declared that it was over. ... It hod become empty around her 
and cold and dark to anguish and deapair, there where her eyes 
had beamed upou the lights and crowd of the feast. Despair had 
come long sinoe md slowly, and she bad closed her eyes to it and 
denied it. It had grown and come nearer to her, an4 ahe bad run 
away from it, as though she were running for her life. Now it was 
there and reached from earth to heaven, in her, around her, far mid 
wide. And, if the bells could not conquer it, then she must die.*’ 

Cordt spoke so softly that Finn could hardly oatoh hia words. 

“ Then the bell up there ceased. Soon after, the day dawned and 
the sun ahone on her white, moist cheeks. She was still now sad 
silent, but her thoughts were the same. When things began to 
stir around us, in the town and at the hotel, she went out, I did 
not know where, but 1 dare say ahe was at the ohapel. Tmnwda 
evening, aha ratumed, and at midnight we sat on the verandah again 
and limned to the church-bell. ... A week paased ibut. I cAen 
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teued far her reason. She always talhed of the same thing and it 
was almost wprae when she was aUent. I sent old Hans home witli 
you, and the next day we left. But it was long before we reached 
home. She wanted to travel by the same road which we had taken 
on t^e journey out. She said she wanted to pray in every .church 
which she had passed on her hunt for happiness through the world.*' 

Firm half raised himself in bis chair; 

** And did ^u7 ” he aslmd. 

'* I did as she wished. It became a pilgrimage to every region 
where life lies uakedest in its pleasure. Bestlessly we travelled from 
place to place. She mnitted none, afraid lest there should 
remain a single sin which she had not prayed away, a single memory 
which the b^s had not rung into the grave." 

“ And then did you come home? ” 

Cordt looked at his sou as if he had forgotten that he was in the 
room. He suddenly awoke to the consciousness of what lay hetwcen 
those days and these, and his face became so gloomy and his eyes 
so serious that Finn was frightened. 

"Then we came home. And then ..." 

He rose qiuokly and stood with his amis crossed on his breast 
and looked at Finn: 

" Then we came home. And the years passed and Fru Adelheid 
recovered her peace of mind. She found herself again and bei;anie 
the same as in the old days. Her thoughts waver restiessiy. her 
desires yearn insatiably. Her carriage now rattles through the 
streets as before . . . only it stops at the church instead of the 
theatre." 

Finn wanted to speak, but could not. Ix-csuse Cordt stocsl in 
front of him and looked at him fixedly and no(ld(*d to him, once, 
as if to say that he knew what 'it was and that it was no use. 

" She goes to heaven’s table,” said Cordt. " And heaven comes 
to her parties.” 

Finn sank back in bis chair. 

He was aurpriaed and ashamed that he was not grieved witli 
his father for saying that, nor with his mother, if it were true. He 
knew that he ought to rouse hinisolf to protest or sympathy, but 
could not, becaiise he understood it all so well. 

But Cordt crossed the room with a firm stride: 

" Heaven is not what Fru Adelheid thinks nor where she seeks 
it," he sud. " Perhaps you will not understand me before you have 
lived longer in the worid; but look here, Finn . . . what I have aeen 
of God in my life I have seen most in those who denied Him. In 
their sense of responsibility, in their humamty ... in their pride 1 
have seen Ood’a splendour. The others, those who confess His name 
Bird fill Hia house . . . they masked Him from me so closely when 
they ought to glorify Him, made Him so small, when they praised 
His might . . ." 

He talked about thia for a time. Finn eat dumb and helpless in 
his chair and wished his father would cease. He felt like one who 



hu inadwtentlj witneased something be ought not to see, w like 
one who is noeiving e confidence undm e false pretence. 

And deep down within him lay a little ironioid astonishment at the 
fire and authority with which his fatiiar was talking. 

finti'Ot tiwt moment, Gordt sat down in front of him with both 
his hands in his own, and sad and gentle eyes and words as soft 
uid humble as though he were a mnner begging for peace: 

“ I don’t know, Unn. I can’t reaUy tell you anytUng abwt it. I 
can never talk srith you about these things. A father is a poor 
creature, Finn, and I am a poor father. I cannot teU you that the 
forest is green and that the birds sing and that there is nothing 
Itehind the blue sky. 1 dare not, !Elnn. I do not think I have the 
right to. ' I cannot go to church with you mther . . . nor even be 
glad when you go with your mother.” 

He pressed Finn’s hands nervously. They lay dead in his, and 
Finn ^ not know what to do with his eyes. 

“ But I must talk to you a little . . . just this once . . . to-day, 
when I have confessed to you and made up your parents* accounts. 
If you will try to understand me . . . and to forgive me ... to 
forgive us, because we are not so rich as our child could expect . . . 
since we have a child. . . . You love the bells, Finn. When they 
ring, you fall a-dreaming; they ring you far away from where you 
are. You were like that ever since you were a little boy. And I 
can understand that so well. 1 love them too. 1 am glad because 
they are there. But . . . Finn . . . Finn, there are so many bells 
in the world besides those which summon us to church. Every man 
has his own, which are his and his only . . . which he alone can 
hear, which call no one but him. There are men, opulent, charming 
men, for whom the bells ring wherever they set foot. ’They lead more 
powerful lives than we, and prouder lives. They suffer us . . . those 
of us who love them. But there is not in the world a man so small 
hut that the bells call him. One has them in his work, Finn. And 
one in his child . . . and one in his love. For one they hang in a 
neat little room where his mother lives and where he can only come 
for an hour {>erhaps . . . on a Sunday. ... It is not the same for 
the one as for the other, Finn, but the bells are there always. They 
call their man back when he bas strayed from the way he should 
go, or, if that is too late, they ring for his remorse. They ring to 
the banquet and they ring their music when he is tired and sad. . . . 
But the church-bells . . . they ring for the man whose ears life 
has deafened . . . and life makes such a terrible noise. They ring 
on Sundays to remind us of that which we have fmgotten through¬ 
out the week. . . . And it is well that they are there. . . . 
But . . . Finn ... it is ao tragic when the churoh-beUa drive 
and tumble people together who once had each his own sacred 
church. It is just as when a home breaka up and the old find 
a refuge in the workliouae. tThe aun shines through the windows, 
and it ia warm indoors, and tiiere are fiowers in the casement. 
But them was once something that was better. . . . For your 
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mother ud OM, Ffam ... for ua tin belle seed to ring in the 
old tonn.*' 

He wee rilent end no longer looked et Finn. And Finn wee et 
ease again, and at laat found words tor what he had long wanted 
to say: 

" May I nae the old room, totiier? May I set it up again . . . 
all as it was . . . and live there with my books? . . 

Cordt released his son’s hands and his face wore a look that made 
Plnn regret his request. They both rase to their feet. And, at that 
moment, Cordt’s face lit up witit a anile: 

" That you may,” he said. “You dear child, who never aaked 
for anything. Let this then be my premnt to you to^ay.” 

This happened on the day when Cordt's son completed his twenty- 
first year. 


Chapteb II. 

Fixn stood in the old room with the yellow dooument In his hand: 

“ God brought me thus far, that I was able to erect tiiis fair house, 
which shall stand till distant times, a witness to my might and that 
of my race. Here shall be upright living and generous dealing; 
the house shall be faithfully guarded from father to son; good men 
and women shall tit in the hall and dance to the sound of flutes and 
violins. 

" I have placed this room in the most secret part of the house, 
and no one knows of it but the architect who built it, and my oldest 
servant. But I have sealed the architect's tongue with a solemn 
oath and a heavy fee; and my servant is true to me. 

“I have decorated the room with gilt and figured leather hang¬ 
ings, and costly carpets from the East. 1 have had two givat 
arm-chairs made in Milan, whose wood-work is carved into birds 
and animals, which grin strangely in the dark, but cease to do so 
when the lights are lit. 

“ Then I gave my servant a key of the room, and told him to 
care tor it faithfully. Every evening, when it grows dusk, he is to 
light the candles on the mantel-piece; and he is to do this even if 
he know tiiat his master is travelling in distsnt lands. Every 
naoming, he is to adjust the room with his own hands. Nrme but 
himself is ever to cross the threshold. 

“ For this room shall be for me and my wife, and for none other 
in the world. Tlierefore I placed it in the most secluded paift of 
the house, far from the counting-house, where we work, from the 
passages, along which our servants go, and from the drawing-room 
where we receive our guests, ay, even from our marriage-bed. where 
she sleeps by my side. 

" It shall be the temple ot our marriage, htilowed by our love, 
which Is greater than anything that we Imow. Here we wili iway 
to Him Who gave us to each other. Here we will talk gladly and 
earnestly, every evening when our hearts impel us to. Arid, when 





nw OMDa to die, onr «» ihall tnjtog bie erffe hen ei^ tiuijr dnll do 
ee we did. 

** 13iig enhing, which is the flnt in nijr new house, 1 bnofl^jngr 
wi^ in hen siid told her taf wish. She listened to my iraids in 
love end glsdness, and I hare written down in tills docm^t how it 
aU .hai^ned and we have set our names to it in witness for those 
who eame after us.” 


linn mad their names and the names of those who had taken 
poBsesMon of the room after the builder and ins udfe. Last of all 
stood Cosdt’s name and Fru Adelheid’s, whidi wen struck out 
again. 

Then he put tiie document back in its place and locked it up and 
looked rou^ the room. 

The old room stood agun as it used to stand, built high over 
the squam, long and deep and tilent, like a spot when them is 
no life. 

The balcony was white with snow and the sparrows hopped in the 
allow. Inride, behind the coloured panes, stood many red flowen 
and longed for the sun. The dust had been removed from' the 
figured-leather hangings, which shone with a new brightness. - The 
orientri carpet spread over the floor like a lord returning from exile 
and once more taking possession of his estates. 

And all the old glories had found their places again, and stood 
us lawfully and restfully as though it bad never been otberwise. 
The spinet was there, and the jar with the man writhing through 
thorns, and the celestial globe whose stars shone and ran: all the 
furniture which the room’s different owners had set there in the 
course of time, each after his own taste and heart. 

Before the fireplace stood the two great strange armohrirs. 

Finn felt as if he were in a cathedral where every flag was a 
tombstone ovw a famous man. His senses drank the odour of the 
bygone times, his fancy peopled the room with the men and women 
who had sat there wid exriianged strong and gentle words, while 
the house lay sleeping around them. 

With it all, he became loat in thought about those who bad sat 
there last, and after whom no others were to come, the fwo who 
had given him the life which he knew not what to do with. 

He saw them before him in the love and struggle of their youth. 
He heard their voices in the room, he saw FVu Adelheid’s red mouth 
and Cordt’s steady eyes. He saw Cordt bring his wife into the 
room, which was the soul of the house and its tradition and its 
ueoret chamber, and show her the strange things which his ancestors 
had brought tiiere. 

He saw him on the day when he stood alone by the fireplace . . . 
in the empty room . . . and struck out bis own name and Frit 
Adelheid’a from the document, and went away and left the do<» open 
behind him. . . - - 

He saw all this as it had happened. But tiiey were not Ms tether 
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and mother. Tliegr were two a<»mel 7 people td whom he had read 
in a book and grown fond, ae a man loves art, palely and witii no 
eelf-aeeking in to deeiie. 

Unn draw one of the 1% (ditoa 4>ver to the window and eat 
down there for a long time. 

He was sitting there when Fru Adelheid came. 

She stood in thd doorway, in her white gown, with her white hair, 
and nodded to him. Then she turned her face round towards the 
room and Iboked at it. 

And then that happened which was only the shadow of a dream 
that vanished then and there, so that evwything came to life in the 
loom. 

The spinet sang, the queer faces on the old chairs raised them¬ 
selves on their long necks, there was a whispering and a muttering 
in every comer. . . . 

Fru Adelheid shrank back against the door. She did not see 
Finn, did not remember that he was there. 

But Finn saw her. 

He rose from to ohair and his eyes beamed: 

** You li|d>t up the room, mother," he said, *' and the room lights 
up you.” 

He took her hand sad kissed it and. with her hand in his, Fni 
Adelheid went through the old room which had been too narrow 
for her youthful desires. 

The fairy-tale was over and the fear. But the glow still lay 
over her figure and made her look wonderfully pretty. Her cheeks 
were as pink as a girl's; her step was light, her eyes moist and 
shy. She laughed softly and gladly, while she kKiktal at the old 
things and talked about them and touched them. 

She told the story of the wonian who iisid to sing when she was 
sad, and who had brought the old spinet there. .\nd her hands 
shook when she struck a chord and the slender beautiful notes rang 
through the room. Of the spinning-wheel, which had whirrc<] 
merrily every evening for many a good year, and which stood as it 
was, with thread upon the spindle. Of the celestial globe, which 
had been the toy of the man whose intellect was obscured. Of the 
doll with the vacant face which stood there in memory of the lady 
who dreaded the deep silence of the rDom,and never entered it but 
once; but her son, who loved her, had hidden the doll in the curtain. 
Of Lykke, whose portrait had hung where the light stain was, 
but hung there no longer, because her marriage had been disaolved. 

Of the jar with the man writhing through thorns, which she herself 
hod brought as her gift, she said nothing. She passed her hand over 
its bright surface and was silent. 

Finn's eyes clung to her. 

Never had he seen his beautiful mother so beautiful. He did not 
know that look, nor that smile on her mouth, nor that clear ring in 
her voice. 

Sometimes he added something to what she was telling, ud sto 
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it with such d«ep intdUgenoa that aha wm qidte BurpifaMd : ai4 
frightened. Now he guessed her words before she uttered ttMm. 
Then he knew aometUbig whioh she had never suspected. 

Secretly, her fear increased as to what Cordt could have 
told him. 

But Finn was lost in his delight. 

And, fascinated by her beauty and by &e strange things which 
he had seen and heard, and by the deep silenae of the room, he 
forgot that the seal of the old room was broken, and wished to play 
the game as vividly as possible. 

He drew the second of the two big chairs across to the window 
and made her sit down, and sat himself beside her: 

" Now you uo not my mother,” he said. “ You are my young 
bride. I have brought you into the sanctuary to-day, and now I 
will initiate you into the mysteries.” 

Fru Adelbeid turned very pale and Finn took her hand penitently: 

” Have I hurt you, mother? ” 

She shook her head and forced herself to smile. 

Then he walked into the room again and rejoiced at all this and 
talked about it. But she remained ratting with knitted brow. 

She was heavy at heart, because it seemed to her, all at once, 
that slie was not bis mother, as they sat talking here in the secret 
chamber of the house. Tlie old days came in their great might; 
and their strong memories and impressive words drowned the bells 
which had rung her into another world. 

It was the echo here, in the old room, of Cordt’a Words and of his 
love ... of the strong faith and great happiness of the race which 
had sprouted in the good mould of tradition, and produced flower 
after flower in the times that passed. 

Fru Adelheid thought—for a montent—^that it would have been 
well hod things hiqjpened as Cordt wished. 

But, at the same instant, she was seized by a thought that 
suddenly made her rebellious and young, as when she. had been 
here last, many years stgo. 

She thrust her chair back hard and looked mth sparkling eyes 
round thh room where everything and every memory was hostile 
to her. 

She looked at Finn, who was standing by the celestial globe and 
trying to set it going, but could not, because the spring was rusty, 
and refused to work. 

Bhe wondered, when the time came for Firm to take a wife . . . 
would he try to revive the tradition and bring her here and rat down 
with her in the old chairs? 

Then finn’s son and his son after him would read her name, 
whioh was written on the yellow document and struck out again. She 
would be like one of those who were branded in that family. . . . 
Legends would grow about her love of going out and her hunt 
after happiness which did not exist. . . . 

” Come and help me, mother,” said linn. 
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She went over and preued bud ui the luring, and the clockwork 
humxDod* 

“ See how yen let looM the megio,*' he eaid. 

He went on talking, delighted with the stars, which lit up and 
ran. 

“ ^ down here by me, Finn.” 

She waited till he came and a little longer, as though she could 
not find the words she wanted, and did not look at him while she 
spoke: 

" Einn,” ahe said, and put her hand on hia shoulder and drew 
it back imme d i a t e l y. “ • ■ • once . . . many, many yean 

ago, I waa alone, one evening, in tiie old nmn. 1 had often been 
hen before,,you jknfinr . . . witii father.. And 1 waa under tiie 
power of tbe^^ iobm and new ba^. I was yming, Hun, and it. 
went ao terribly hard vnth my longiig and my gladneas. loraldnot 
understand that, and oould not mitigate it or getow it. For father 
belonged to the room, and it waa his and the queu things in 
it, tad they were all against me. Every time 1 came to the door, 
my heart stopped beating. . . . And once I waa inside ... it was 
... it waa as if my own words were taken from my tongue and 
others put in their place for me to speak . . . beautiful words and 
good words, Finn, but not mine. But then, when I took courage 
and said what 1 wanted to say, it sounded as if 1 was defying the oM 
room and father and Ood Hamself. And then .' . 

Fru Adelheid felt that she was on the point of betmying soiiio- 
thing great and fine that had been laid in lier hands. Bhe looked 
round as if she were afraid that there was someone in the mom, or 
that the room itself would rise up against her in its venerable might. 

But there was no one, and it was silent. 

Then she turned her face to Finn and looked at him and said, 
gaily: 

" But that evening, Finn, 1 broke the spell of the old room. 

I tore the veil from the Holy of Holies, and saw that there was 
nothin g behind it. For the first time, 1 breathed freely in my own 
home.” 

EVu Adelheid did not tell how, at the some moment, she had been 
overoome by terror and fled from the room. But she did not gain 
what she thought by her lie. For Finn looked at her sorrowfully 
and said: 

" How oould yon do that, mother? How could you find it in 
your heart? ” 

” Are you also under the spell? ” she asked. 

There was in her tone a scorn which was stronger than she 
intended and whicb frightened berself. But Finn paid no attention 
toit: 

” The old room no longer exists,” he sidd. " It is iwthing more 
than an image, a monument ... my fancy, which father humoured 
me in.” 

Bhe turned her face away and listened. 
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** But, bftd I lived in the da^e of the old nom," he eaid, " then 
it would certaiiiljr have oaptuied me and held me oaptive." 

" Yea . . . jFou have been talking to father,” she aiud, softly. 

"Yes.” 

Then.he lay down before her, with his cheek on her hand, as he so 
often did: 

“Yes,” he repeated. “And . . . mother ... I love you. 
You are so pretty. But we will not talk about the old room 
. . . ever. For I think it is the most wonderful . . . and the most 
beautiful and the strongest thing I know of. . . . But it hurts me 
that I am not wholly your son ... or father’s either, tiiat I mig^t 
devote myself to one of you in sharing your strongest feelings. 
And.IesnncA talk to father shout it. . , neithCTosnw»two, .(seB ri^ ”;^^ 

Ikn AdsHisid did not answer hhn, but slNi»d. hki,lndr 
hand. Neither of them spoke, and it was quite silent in ^rooiao^.' . 

In the silence she became herself again. Hie many moulded yean 
came to their own again, and the rang monotcmously and ever 
more strongly from out of the noise of the world, which had drowned 
them. 

She marvelled at the excitement into which the dd room had 
tiirown her. Quenched was the love which had nude her its mistress 
and quenched the red desire which made it too narrow. She 
thought of Cordt, who had fought, she considered, for what was not 
worth fighting for. SorrowfuDy she looked at her tall, ulent boy, 
whose wei.iy thoughts kept pace so well with her own. 

She folded her hands in her lap and the light faded in her eyes. 
The glow of the old room withdrew from her face, her words became 
restful as her thoughts. 

Finn looked at her, but did not see this. For him, too, the fairy¬ 
tale was over. He was sitting in his Shair agun wirii bent head and 
his bands open on bis knees. 

And without their doing anything or thinking of it, they came 
in their usual way to talk together. It was not any interchange 
of thoughts and stiU less a contest of opinions. They said nearly 
the same thing and, wherever the thoughts of the one roamed, he 
found the other's. Often their words were solenm, but never 
powerful. Often the one was silent and agreed with the other. 
Many times they sat long without saying anything, and thought 
they had told each other everything. 

" Look,” said Finn, pointing out of the window. “ How hideous! ” 

A hearse came dotting across the square. 

He moved in his chair and said: 

" A hearse should always drive at a foot’s pace, solemnly and 
ceremonioualy . . . always ... as though they were only driving 
the horses to water. And soldiers should always bold themselves 
stiff and starched, keeping step and time, even when ^ey are taking 
their shoes to the cobbler’s. Iben it would all be easier.” 

He was silent for a while. Then he slowly turned his face towards 
her: 
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*' I WM MUSng about it to father the other Sa^,” hb said. “ I 
happened to aa^ aomethihg df the Und." . 

She fikilE^ at him id aotpriae. 

“ I doai^ know hoar it oame about;; But he laughed and aaid I 

the ooBoM paea itf heanaa,'*''' 

■ vllWrladlieU BiidltfI..iUd^^^^ l^if: ;aiid'’ftdli^ 

'Utmd." ■':■■ 

thau ke Buddeuly babame aezioua and cadiie u^ id me dud laid 
Ua handa on mj ahouldeta: * Hearaea oughi to drive fdat,* bd ai^ 
‘gdlop ... at a iburinjg paoe. kmtky with the dead, iiunl Lti 
Itfa g|tow green and bloBBomt ’ ” 

** Father ia ao masterful,” said Fhi Adelhrid. 

Finn nodded. 

Then they b^an to talk about Ccndt. They often did ao. And 
they were always eager to find good words to praise him in. But 
under the words ttiere lay the consciousness, like a secret under* 
standing between them, that he was made of a coarser ciay than they. 

They never said this; hut they felt a sort of patronising pity for 
him, such as one feels for a person who runs and runs, when it is 
good to sit BtiU. 

But, when they talked together, Fni Adelheid knew that deep in 
Finn’s soul there lay a secret yearning towards just that masterful 
side in his father which frightened him. 

It was so weak, only a pale reflection of her ou'n young love, a 
distant echo of the voice which had stated Cordt's case in her own 
heart when he was fighting to win her. 

But it was enough to hurt her. She thought she only had her 
son for a time. She traced a certain disdain in the intimacy to which 
he admitted her. She tliought there was something in him which 
was greater than what he gave her, and which was Cordt's or would 
become so. 

And she realised that the fight for Finn would become tougher 
than that which broke the seal on the door of the old room. 

Finn was absorbed in what had filled his mind, the whole day. with 
light and colour. Now, he was thinking of his mother’s visit to the 
room on the evening when she had broken the spell; 

” I nmply cannot understand that you had the heart,” he said. 

She knew at once what he meant, but said nothing. 

” There ought to be some law, like that in the fairy-story, where 
he who lifted the veil hod to die,” he swd. " And ^ere ought to 
be veils upon veils . . . veils upon veils. . . . Can you bear to 
look at the sun, mother? Women ought to go in a veil and never 

■ ■ ■ nevw ruse it, except when ^ occasion woe so great that 
everj-thing grew great. . . And one ought not to aee the people 
who play. . . .” 

Fru Adelheid half raised herself in her ob^r. 

She wanted to tell him that, on that evening, ribe wsa puniriied for 
her presumption with the greateat terror which ahe had ever 
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dkpeitoiaed bt har life. iSut ahe bdiutil not. Hum itm aaid, 
gabil^ <nd artth hsr oiiit o w Uie idn^: 

** And numoM there were aoms one Mb ocialu hot . 
the waO iMia flni. . 
ijliii'lbkiM oiii Into ^eee tilth Jer^ 

90ttU: live,” aaid Ffagtik 
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tihohi thit dai^ OotMrd. Fhui only left the ^ toObi Men t^fdj^ed. 

The qnilig had opened the foimtaih before the hejuae, ihd he 
tU^y *t He rippling, which lieiver began end never aiopi^. ^1^ 
red flowera were put out on the balcony: when tiie wind Ue#^ 
petela fluttered right over into the bedn of the fountain and rohtiM 
npbn the water. He followed their dance tiirou^ ^ air end 
wandered if they would reach their goal. 

Hia bret time waa in the evening, when the aquare ahdhe dith d 
thouaand lighta. 

He loved the dying day. 

He knew every light that went out, every aound ae it atqpped. 
And he liked the Bound beat when it otopped and the light when it 
went out. He thou^t that the people who moved down belo#, 
dioguioed in the dailmeBB, were of another kind or better than thoae 
whom the aun ahone upon. He had no mme to do with them than 
with the othera; but be lilmd them better. 

Then, when n^ht come and the rippling of the founts aahd 
louder and loader threugh the alienee and criea Bounded beh>W, 
no one knowing what they were, and.aolitary atepa trace heard, that 
approached and retreated again, then he lit the candlea on the 
mantelpiece and aat down in one of the old chaira, there Where the 
ownen of the houae and their wivea had aat when the houae o&pt 
and they had aomething to aay to each other. 

He looked round the room, where the tbinga oang in every dark 
comer, and dmply could not conceive that be had nOt knotm the 
old room before. 

He waa more at home here than anyilrhere elae: ham, where he 
WOB outaide the world, which worried him, becauae it demanded 
that him which he had irot; here, where every apot and ever^ 
object told how all had been oaid and done and aooompliahad iri 
the old daya, ao that ha had nothing eloe to do but to liaten 
wonderingly and rejoice at ita beauty md atrangeneaB. 

^en he fell a-dimming and remained idtting till ^ hghfo vraaib 
out. 

“ He dott nbt Bleep enough,” aaid Fra Adelheid, amcfoualy. 

Oordt croeaed the floor with the oame thought In hia rdind. Hidt 
he Btojipied trheth die wat Bitting and locked at her: 

**.l itohder, ia he ever awake, Adelheid? ” he aafd. 

By day, Knh dentirally aat at Uie wiridbw and atiarad out, idly 
and ailantly, arith hia hModa open on hia kneea. 

K 2 
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Bni Fbm iww nw Urn. Bor ho imir ooMiing podtiv^. 

And GobM vent on ... in and out . . . oonitantly longing to 
MO the ataong nr at the old room ootonr hia aon’a oheeb and rouae 
hia rriU . . . oanatantiy tniating tiiat, aooner or later, thia would 
happen. 

^ nerer went up there aince the day ^en he and hia old aerrant 
had azraoged Aie room aa it uaed to be. 

And Tinn waa of thia. He waa ao afraid leat that ahould 
happen that a long time paaaed before he oould Buppreaa hia tenor 
when he heard a^y me coming. And, even when he had recovered 
hia compoBure, he knew that it would happen aome time, and that 
the day of ita happening would be a gloomy one. 

For he well understood the eternal loving queation in Condt'a 
^ea, and it hurt him and frightened him. He dreaded the yearning 
in hia afiection, which waa greater than a fsAier’a. It was like 
that of a aovereign for the heir who ia to occupy the throne after 
him. 


And Finn oould not take the reins of empire in hia slack hands 
nor bear the preaaure of the crown upon his head, which ached at the 
mere thought of it. 

But FVu Adelheid often came, and they two were comfortable 
up there in tiie old room. 

She cune with no yearning; and. if she was doubtful and reatleaa, 
as she often was. since Firm had moved up into the old room, then 
aha would be quite silent when the door closed behind her. 

Silent like Finn . . . and like the hig chairs and the jar with 
the man writhing through thorfrs . . . silent like the spinning*wheel, 
which had whirred merrily every evening for many a good year, and 
atood aa it waa with thread upon its spindle. 

He looked at her and smiled and nodded, when she spoke. He 
himself talked ... for long at a time and then stopped, without 
ita making any difierence, and listened to the rippling of the fountain 
and the voices in the old room, which always talked to him and 
plainest when Fru Adelheid was with him. 

He told her Aiat, when ahe came, the room was no longer his own. 

Fw then he felt like a stranger, a man of another period, who 
should suddenly find himself in an old ruined caatio, full of marvelloua 
dangers md adventures, and stand face to face with the leat of 
who had lived the castle’s rich, wonderful life. 

Once, he spoke her name aloud juat as she was entering at the 
door. It was dark in the room and hia voice and figure man so like 
Cordt'a that ahe grew pale and frightened. But he did not aee 
end ahe forced a laugh and som forgot it. 

And, gradually, Aw wonderful eolemnity rd the edd room retreated 
mto the background, when they were both there, for they w nt 
more and more of their time there, and at laat rim^y did not 
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AndtiufllMi|ii»BiMdiatoilwajr, iHMsiiMiaiw:^ A faundabcM^ 
a traartn of aikinM and siogiiig, tiie only aost they wen eq^ « 
to, and nad it and gave it to ilie other, who then mad it wli& 
th^y were togetiier. 


They found moet of the hooka in foiwgn langiiagea, and Hi aeemed 
aa if thm were no and of them. Alao, toe fact that the language 
waa foreign made the book dearer to them, beoauae it oazried them 
farther afield. 

When they had nad one of toeae hooka, they lived in it for a tone 
. . . not in ite action, among ita ohancAen, for there waa no action 
and no oharaatera, but in ita mutoi. They tuned their thoughta and 
words in its key. 

Then they felt aa if they had passed through some expmience or aa 
if they were travelling. 

** The artist lives,’’ said Finn. " He makes toe aky blue and 
grey for himself ... for himself and for us all. He wipes every¬ 
thing out with hia hand and builds it up agun . . . greater, ever 
greater. He is the master. He is God.” 

One day, he asked Fhi Adelheid to sing. 

She had not sung for many yean, except in church, and waa 
surprised at his request: “ I have given up singing, Finn.” 

He lay down before her and looked up smiling into her face: “ 1 
can remember so well when you used to sing,” he said. “ You 
often sang to me when I was boy. But one occasion . . . one 
occasion I remember in particular. There were many vimton and 
1, of course, had long been in bed, but I was not asleep. For old 
Marie bad promised to take me down to toe dining-room when the 
people had got up from dinner and you were to sing. She told me 
that, when there was company and all the candles were lighted and 
you were prettiest and brightest, then you sang a thousand tones 
more beautifully than usual.” 

She took her eyes foom his face and laid her head back in her chair. 

*' I kept awako iall she came, and it lasted long. But then I 
heard you and also saw you for a moment through the door." 

" And was it so nice? ” 

"I don’t remember,” he said. “But 1 remember toe many 
faces ... 1 should fciMW them again if 1 saw them now, I think. 
And best of all I remember father’s.” 

Fru Adelheid rose: 


“ WhMi shall I sing? ” she asked. 

He laughed with content, want to the spinet and opened it. 
he took up (me of the piecea of music: 

"Look wfart I have found,” he said. “ This was sung by toe 
one who put the s]Hnet here. Look, here is her name; ate herself 
wrote both the wo^ and the mudo. . . . See how pale toe writing 
is . . . and bow distoiot.” 
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Pnl «n imut, dair BMid, in lemw I 
Day ii mtifa daomd to dto. 

Ah, hot wa ihaU ftid to-monmr 
CoBoUaM jqyi m lat fo tgr, 
CooaUMi word* wo oUerod ao^ 
Hoar* wo robbad of waited ebaaete, 
BSrta wa baalfced of aiotaal glaaoaa, 
Cooatloai kUaea wa forget. 


Bafff amilet will hanat thaa dnaadag 
Oa a ooaoh of ^irsia white; 
la way bcaia thy picton glaandag, 

I didi haaton through the mghh 
Let the ciimioB aaa depart! 

Brighter tnaahiae ia thy face ia, 

Saaabine of Temembered plaeaa, 

Lova'a owa iBaahiae ia tto heart. 


Bh« mpained sitting a while witi; the old musio-sheet in her 
hand. Then Tlnn said: 

'* She ujtod to sing that. Do 70U know if she was happy, 
mother? ” 

“ She was often sad," sud^Fru Adelhod. “ And, when she was 
sad, she sang." 

She putdown tiie sheet and took up the first muMc-book that cape 
to hand, hut threw it aside, as thou^ it had burnt her fingers. 

It WH ^ Lpnore songs, which she bad sung to Cordt. 

she roM and went bade to her place beside Finn. Then she sprang 
up and stood with her arms crossed on her breast sod sat down 
again aid stared with great eyes tbit>u{d> the inndow. 

** Finn ... if I sang it to you . . ■ would you recognise the 
... the song you heard when Marie carried you down . . . ? " 

Me woke fqnn his dream and looked at her in surprise: 

“ The song ... no ... I should not. do you nmevabff 

it?" 

“No," said Fru Addheid. 

They kmg sat silent. Twilight fell and it grew dsA in the nom, 

" Motbcf." said Tlnn, " what are women like? " 

She turod her face slowly towards him. He did not look at her. 
^ eyes were far away and she realised ti>et he had forgotten his 
Question or ^ not know that he bad put it. 
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^Wa WM tin Apt 4^ lis had be^i awigr b 7 Uaad and he bad 
not eoji^^ bhnaelf abioad. From Floreim, Spabi and Faria be 
had written to arit if be might not ooma hnna. But Cndt waa 
npcdfad that he ahould remim awajf icar the time agnad tqpon. 

Pa WTota oftenaat to Fni Adalbeid . . . and atupi^ and 
awkwardly, beoauae be knew tiiiat hia fatiier would read the kttera. 
(kndt noticed thia, but aaid nothing. Ha hurried through the letten 
aa though he were looking for aomething poaitive and put them Anm 
with a face aa though he bad not found it. 

He alwaja gave Fru Adelheid tiie letten he rBoeived, altiiough 
ehe never aeked for them. 

Fru Adelheid looked impatientlp at her watoh. She sat down, 
oktaed her eyea and praeaed her forehead againat tiie pane. 

She thought how empty tiie houae had been during Aa aummer. 

Cordt bad not aaid a wind about Ae old room, biri, bom Ae day 
when Finn had moved up there, Ainga had dtered between him 
and her. Something had happened . . . aomething indefinite and 
naineieea, but none Ae leaa fateful on Aat account. 

And, while finn waa abroad, it had grown up between Aem . . . 
without their doing anyAing to furAer or prevent it. NeiAer of 
Aem thought about it. BoA led Aeir own livea and drifted farAer 
apart in their yearning for Aeir quiet child. The day wee kmg 
to Aem, Aeir rooma were cold. 

But ineide her waa a growing anxibty to Cordt, who became ew 
more ailent and wore auA a melancholy look in hie eyea. 


A door opened and Ae aprang up: 

“ We ahaH be late, Cordt.” 

“Not A all,” he aaid, calmly. “ You ordered the carriage too 
eariy.” 

“ Let ua go, Cordt. We may juA aa weU wait Aere aa here.” 

Cordt aat down with hia hat on hia knee and looked A her. She 
atood wiA bent head and buttoned her glovea. 

” Sit down to a moment,” he aaid, and puAed a chair towaida 
her. 

" Do you want to . . . want to talk to me? ” 

" Sit down, Adelheid,” he aaid, impatiently. “ Sit down to a 
moment.” 

Fru Adelheid leant againA Ae chair and renuuned atandinjg. 

" It k kmg aince we talked togeAer, Adelheid . . . mai^f, many 
yean. Do you know Aat? ” 

She Arugged her Aouldera: 

" Very likely.” ahe arid, and made her voice M firm aaehe could. 
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pab ai lAen be went away, a po<w dnaaer tbe gnoe of God. 
TcMDotiow, be will be litting up tiiete and etaiing out at the life be 
date not liYe." 

'* Yee . . . why should he be up in tbe old room? ” 

" It was he adced me," s^ Cordt, calmly. " I could not 
deny him his inheritance. He has ibe right to know the ground he 
sprang bom." 

" And what then? Do you think you can bring tbe dead days to 
life agun? " 

" No,” he said. " I don’t think that. I don't want that." 

He was silent for a little. She did not take her eyes from his 
face. Then he said: 

” Finn can bmld himself a new house, if be likes- Or he can 
rafumisb his ancestral halls. And put in plate-glass windows and 
wide stairosses and anything that suits him and his period. But he 
must know and be thankful that the walls are strong and the towers 
tall.” 

Fru Adelheid pushed back the chair she was leaning against: 

" There does not appear to be room for a mother in your arrange¬ 
ment," she sud. 

Her voice trembled, her eyes were large and angry. But Cordt 
rose and looked as calm os before: 

" You went out of it, Adelheid. You did not wish to be there." 

She made no reply. She understood that he did not mean to 
consult her, to ask her for her'help . . . did not even want it. 

" Adelheid . . . now that Finn is coming ..." 

“ Yes? . . ." 

" I am afraid for him. Adelheid. And 1 would ask you to be on 
your guard and do him no harm. ' I believe that sometimes you 
smother his poor, dejected spirit. The peace which you have gained 
may be good in itself and good for you . . . but he is young, you 
must remember. He is only at the start of life, he has no need for 
peace and resignation. What is a boon to you is death to him, 
perhaps. ..." 

She took a step forward and rused her face close up to his: 

“Now it has come to this, Cordt, that you think I am your 
enemy for Finn's sake." 

" You may become so," be said. 

“ You will drive me to it. Cordt." 

He took her hand and held it tight when riie tried to draw it away: 

" No," he said. “ No, Adelheid. I <mly want to warn you." 
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lo jfdo^jilk Bal waalher wm mU md Hmm wm haidly a^. - 
arfaid. . Now and ijpdn, ^ Tallow idrf 4 eU'aao«idiim or^ other tkifip: 
the baluster. It began to grow doak. : 

Fra Adelheid sat irith her head in her haaida uid ataied out before 
her. 


Cordt's words kept ringing in her ears. She did not think either 
that Finn waa as he used to be. Be was lestiesa, oould not ait 
still, talked more than usual. 

" Wherever I went, I found the fountain outride,” he said. ” It 
followed me throughout my journey. There was not a rushing noise 
so strong but the fountain sounded through it nor a night so stUl 
but it mune rippling and sang me home agrin to the old room. I- 
wonder if one of the owners of this house set it up? ” he a^ed. 

" I don't think so." 

” Tes,” said Finn. '* That must be it. I am sure of it. Perhaps 
it was the one who built the house. You see, it forms part and 
parcel of the old room ... it sums it all up. If there was nothing 
else but the fountain, it would all be here just the same. I must 
ask father.” 

She shivered with cold, and Finn shut the door; 

“ We are chilly people,” he said. ” Both of us. We are not like 
father. He laughed at me yesterday, when I came down to his room 
to say good-morning and wanted to shut the window. * Don't, 
Finn,' he said. * The autumn air is bracing and healthy, it makes 
one young again ... sit in the draught and don’t be afraid, old 
man that you are I' ” • 

" Yes. father is strong.” 

Finn looked at her stealthily. 

He had soon understood that his puants had drifted apart, while 
he was abroad, and he suffered in consequence. He was as kind and 
affectionate to his mother as ever; but his thoughts were constantly 
returning to Cordt, whatever they might be talking of: 

" Father is so sad,” he said. 

" I haven't noticed it.” 

She coloured, after saying this. But Pinn was not looking at her, 
scarcely heard her reply: 

” It was strange, mother . . . out there, on my journey, ever 
so many times I had a feeling that I came upon father. Wherever 
I went, I would suddenly hear his voice . . . then he would be close 
to me. I walked with him, regulated my step by his, and talked 
to him.” 


He laid his head back in his chair and olosed his eyes: 

” Often it waa as if be had been where I came and prepared every¬ 
thing for me, so that I saw him in every comer. Sometimes I frit 
that I must put off my departure until he eame.” 
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'* And did he oome? *' 

“ Always. Waan’t that atnmge? ** 

•* Tea." 

Fm Addheid tiiought tiie aoimd of hia vdoe was diSorant from 
nidinaiy. He did not kick at her, aa he waa used to do .... hia 
thon^ita vere not with her. 

" Where were and father to-day? ’’ she aaknd. 

" We went out into the woods ... a long way out. Father was 
silent, but not ao bored aa at home. It waa so lovely out there . . . 
and ao strange. One oould hard^ see a thing . . . for tiie leaves 

"Tea." Hdd Aii AdaUidd. 

.' Then sIm hehl. o««r him to kiok iWfo hia {ape, whidh had giown 
dhin^ and filar during the time flial he araa atpiy :. 

she said, "area I not with you . . . out then ... 
when you were travelling? " 

Kna smiled and nodd^ his head: 

" You came in your letters," he said. " That fatiier never did. 
9 ut you were mostly here at home, where 1 was longing to be." 

8 he thought it sras strange that he did not take her hand when 
he aidd that. 

And, suddenly, she became conscious that she was sitting in terror 
leat he should slip away foom her. 

What bad she to hold him with, if anything seised him that was 
stronger than their still life in these hours . . . what had she, if he 
went . . . ? 

It seemed to her as though Cordt stood in the room and bedioned 
him out into the yellow woods, where the air was so bracing and 
good. And iinn leapt up with a joyful cry . . . they went away 
. . . and never looked back. . *. . 

She felt that Cordt was stronger than she and hated him for it. 
She sought for a weapon to defend herself. She wished that Finn, 
who loved her, would lie down before her, aa he so often used to do, 
with his cheek against her hand. And she knew that he was not 
thinking of it. 

She felt ao wretched and so lonely that she grew frightened and 
oallad upon her old hmpng for the red happiness ... if only it 
would come and take her. Then she would have something to set 
against him who bad everything. . . . 

" Sng to me, mother," said Him. 

" Yes," she said. 

She crossed the room with a stronger step tiiui usual. Her cheek 
was red and her eyes glowed. She took hold of the instrument 
with firm hands, when she opened it. Finn noticed this and looked 
at her in surprise; but it was ix>t light enough iof hhn to make 
out her face. 




liof'it tlMM Um paMut ia Ua coq; 

non tiiolt liian M and board witb Ub, aatiag and abapiagl 
Then abalt traaqailly bvaw aad marrily ee^; 

Dnaty whaal, maty naadla (by oho ahall not btookj 
Thon abalt blaaa ann and ndn fai Ood*a kaqiiag. 

Bat aba that lovaa nona aball go waapiag! 

larr’at tboo tba poat with batp all of goMT 

Tboo abalt liot to Ua aom o*ar tba loud atringa awaapiag, 

Tboa abalt otaat Uoi> wban dowiata paap fiom Am wold; 

By tby anilaa aboU bia goiiig and ooni^ ba toldi. 

Hia nuMI fat joyfabMai ataaplng 
Bnt aba that loi^ Bona tbaU go waapiag! 


Iioa^tt tboa tba IgrdBag, wbo bnata ia Iba groan 
Tbon abaft aM to tby .aH0Mr and fa ffoto bti; boogie i 

lion liilb tifa. aa ia diap lioi 
Bbrna, tona aad food faag to'i 
Bnt abo .lbat loaaa noaa dwll on waanfatot 


Tm Adelheid mmuned nifa^nB witii bomd bend. 

The aoDg had bmken her pride. She trembled over all her body 
«od great teen lell upon her hande. %e had oonjiired up eiurita 
which ehe oouU not lay; ehe felt more poweileea and email than 
aha had ever felt before. 


She began to think of Unn and looked round In alarm. But 
he oould not see her and she wept rilently. She laid hw forehead 
against tiie spinet . . . then her hand fell upon the keyboard and 
ehe started and rose from her seat. 

“ That was a strange song,” said Knn. 

It was so still in the room that she could not bear it. 

" I have not sung it for many years,” she said. “In the old 
days, I used to sing it often.” 

” What was father like when you met him? ” arired Finn. 

She stood with her book to him aSid turned the pages of tba muaio 
with trembling bands. 

" Was he as handsome as now? ” 

” Yes ... no ... I don’t know if he was handsome.” 

Finn listened. 

" He was ... he woe charming.” 

" That he was . . . that he was,” he said, and clapped bis hands 
like a child who is delighted with a story. “ And then he woe so 
masterful . . . was he not? ... So that one was bound to follow 


him.” 


“ Yes.” said Fru Adelbdd. 

" Father was a king,” said Fixm. 

Her heart throbbed, she listened with ail her senses, fflie felt 
that Han was somewhere close to her and accomplishing something 
that would destroy her. And she oould not turn round, oould not 
go to him and beg him to desist. 

" I oould wish I hod a brother,” siud Firm.” 

“Do you feel lonely?” 

“ No ... no, it is not that. But thmr he should have the 
UogdoiBa ** 
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Cbaptib VI. 

At thkt toe, flnn made a iriend whom he had not ohoeen or wanted 
for himeelf, but whom Cordt gave him in hie anxiety, because he 
thought he oould never get anyone better. 

Hie name was Hana, and they had known each other aince they 
wwa ohildien. He was a year older than Unn, not quite so tall, 
but moTB powerfully developed, with bright hair and eyea and dia- 
pqrftkm. 

Hk father waa a litUe man who aat anumg the pe( 9 le in the 
.aoemttagdMNaa, whan Ua father had aat before him; ^ and hia 
Uttk had an IvRik in life aava their am. But at toaa they 
tonUed for hia fotuie beoauae hia ideaa were ao pionounoed and 
took ao Wide a range. 

For, even aa he waa taller than hia father, so he would not be 
oontent enth Ins measure in mything. 

Above all, he didliot want to sit in the oounting-houee, but to go 
out in the world, big as it waa. And, from the toe when he was 
a little boy, he had believed that it was bigger than they told him. 

Now that he had grown up and become conacioua of hia need and 
hia powers, and could not get anywhere, he went fearlessly to the 
master of the house and told him how the matter stood. 

Cordt liked him and wanted to keep him for his house, but soon 
saw that he had nothing that could tempt him. He asked him what 
ha would like to be, and it appeared that Hans wanted to be an 
engineer. 

Cordt looked at him and thought that bis glance oould blast rocks. 

Then he promised his assistance and remained sitting in deep 
thought, while Hans went down the stairs singing. 

Time passed. He advanced Vlong his road, and both he and the 
others oould see that he was fully keeping pace with his dreams. 
Cordt did not lose sight of him, and was piessed when he called. 
But ]EVu Adelheid did not like him, because he talked so loud and 
had such a heavy tread. 

One evening, Cordt stood in Hans' room and talked to him as he 
had never talked to anyone; 

“ I am your father's employer," he sud, “ and my father was 
your grantother's. My son will never be yours. For you mean 
to make your osm way and be your own master. You would have 
done that even if no one had lent you a helping hand. That is 
true. But then you would have become bitter, perhaps, and dis* 
trustful and nomw-minded in the use of your stoigth. From this 
1 delivoed you. To*day, I eome to ask iat a return.'* 

Hans had taken the hand which he put out to him and stood ill 
at ease, without undentuiding. And Cordt sat down wearily and 
aat long without qwaking further. 

At last, he woke foom bis thoughts and looked at the young man, 
who oould not intnpret his glance, but was moved by it: 

“ I do not wish that you were my son," he siud. " 1 have a son 
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;U)d he i> ft good lad, and I love him. He hae ix>t your strength of 
oharacter, but he does not need it. Sa patii was smoothed and 
iihaded from tiie dsy when he was bom and grow up. But he can 
give you many things whidb you have not. ” 

He listened to Us own words, to the way in which they kqtt on 
shaping themselves into an apology for l^lnn, a prayer for foibearanoe 
towards Um. He suffered at this, and Hans, who saw his distress, 
felt, without understanding, that something important and tragie 
was taking place in this great house, where he and his had earn^ 
their living. . 

“ Will yon try if you can be his frietU?-’ 

Haas wM quite willing. 

Ooidt lodtad «t him and gauged his strangth. He looked nitid ia 
the Uttie lowroeilinged room which contained nothing bid what 
served Haas in his work. He looked out of the window, where tiie 
roofs intersected one another, dirty and grey agunst the sky: smUn 
rose from hundreds of chimneys, the noise of the courtyard uid the 
street filled the room, the window was broken and pasted up. with 
paper. 

Then he again turned Us eyes towards the man who sat in these 
mean surroundings and grew up strong. And Cordt knew that he 
was not standing here as his benefactor and his father's employer, 
who was opening Us rich house to him. He stood here as one wht 
could beg, and nothing more. 

" You know, you used to play togeAer as children," he said. 

And, when he had said that, he was overcome with emotion, 
because he remembered that Finn had never played. Hans thoughi 
the same thing, but could not find the words that should be spokes 
on this occasion, and the silence became heavy and painful to botb 
of them. * 

To say sometUng at all costs, Hans asked if Finn was ill. 

Then Cordt understood that Hans must long since have pronounced 
Us judgment on the pale, silent heir of the house, and that the 
judgment could not be good. 

He rose, tired of seeking for guarded phrases. He laid Us hands 
on Hans’ shoulders and looked at him in such a vmy that Hans 
never forgot it: 

“ Do you be David," be said. " Come to us with your harp. And 
come of your own accord and come when we send to you.” 

Chapter VII. 

The first thing was that Finn had his former room arranged so that 
be and Hma could be there when Hans came to see him. 

There was nothing sUd about it. For it was taken as a matter 
of course that no stranger should set foot in the old room. But 
Cordt at once tUnight &at his hope in Hans was shattend. 

Sometimes was glad of his presence. 

They could never talk together. 
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Hui’ mn ooniiaotiy st limric on pius uoA dilBaiiltiei, 

Uto leiiii M ^'hidi aeeined 4uito unatinnoimteUe to Knn, rad he hrift 
iM the liknotert idee es to tirfaet p ew ie d in hie ttend’e hreln. He 
telhfld to ell men elike, end hie ihude were ell queetioibiB or eiuvere 
er opfadoniB. 

So it wee Hens who epoke end, whdfy tekra np wift himself 
es he tm, he seldom notioed thet Finn fell srdxeeming. 

When Finn oould gel him to set to woik on some oelouletion or 
dther, be himSeU set delighted end watched Hens while he struggled 
with figures end drawings. 

He wsB amused at Haw’ wrinUed fweheed, hie eager, impetirat 
movements. And he waited expectantly, like one sitting on a race- 
ground, or wherever else men are engaged in contelt, for the shout 
with which die engineer would fli^ adde the pencil when the 
problem was solved. 

Then Finn’s face beamed with delict. He was as pleased as if it 
had been himself diet had gained the triumph, rad he had no notion 
what sort of triumph it was nor what it was worth. 

But aometimes rad more and more frequently Hans was too 
active, too tesdesB for him. 

There were days on which he hid when his friend called. Often. 
Hans’ mere presence in the room occasioned him real bodily pdn. 
He could feel half unconscious under his powerful glance, his voice, 
which was so loud and jolly, his words, which all meant something. 

Then he sat, tortured and wretched, because it was not possible 
for him to ask the other to go. And it was only seldom that Hans 
perceived this. When it ^ happen, there was no end to his 
awkward distress, and then Finn was not content before he had suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading him that, he was quite wrong. 

Then Firm sutoiitted, in the same way in which a hopeless invalid 
submits to a new cure which prepares new sufferings for him, and 
ini whidi he does not himself believe. And, while he suffered, he 
thought incessantly of his father, who suffered more than he did 
and whom he could not help. 

His best time was when they were out together. 

They drove and rode; rad then they were never agreed, for Finn 
wanted to ride slowly and drive fast, and Hans wanted just the 
bppoette. They were always eager to accommodate tiiemsdves to 
e^ other, but this come to pass only when it was Firm’s wish 
that prevailed. 

Firm did not like going out. But, once be had started, he was 
glad; and then he always wanted to have Hans witii him. He was 
shy in a crowd, and bis friend’s presence resasiired him. 

They generally walked in the streets, for Firm folt cold if be 
Wentouttide the town. Then he took Hai»’ arm and kept step 
iiim rad was proud of him. He IQced to bear bis strong voice 
through the noise of the street, his quick rtep, the tap of bis Stick 
on the pavement. 

Then Finn would aornetimes begin to talk. 
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MibBtty of hii invelt. And Im oofeM jpeok of th eOO dnioM iii Iw 
tM04^t and ao he dpoie tO htt nioAhar. It waa ai thoiirt thd IffO 
afld ttto luriiw that faidf drawned hht wnda miade hifn feel freed' adilL 
aOlee* 

And, ahhou^ Hana oned but little for idiat Knn had aem And 
MOted about, atm ffiere #ae a oolotar and a gleam ibbui hie wozda- 
that oapti'vated him. 

But, when it happened that the ntdee in the aCrM Waa auddehly 
etUled, then linn waa ^mt and ftigfahmed. And if, for a inoment, 
they were aepanted in the orowd and Hana failed to oateh a aentenoe 
and aaked him to repeat it, or eeiaed iqKm aome ^hiaae and aaked 
for a further explanation and oonflrmation, then linn Wab bored 
forthwith and fan mood changed. 

He often atopped when a piece of etzeet-life caught hia attentiem. 
He pointed it out to his friend and made it the aiibjeet of hia talk. 
Then Hana would underline hia words with aome rimy obaarvation 
<k other, which amuaad Finn, but afterwards annoyed liim, because 
it spoilt the picture for him. 

They never talked about women. 

Finn was silent, because hia thoughts were vague end modest. 
And Hans’ experiences were not of such a nature that he eared 
to talk about them. Then, also, they both had an instinctive 
feeling that they had less in common on this subject than on any 
other, and that they did not wish ever to cross each other’s path. 

On one occasion only was Finn his friend’s guest in his home. 

It was a regular feast in the little rooitu, h^ch up under the roof, 
and Finn was glad to be there. 

He looked in delight at the two little old people who stood uid 
sat with folded hands and little bows and nods, and did not know 
how to show their respect and gratitude to the young master of the 
house. They took it for granted, as a settled thing, that Finn' 
must be vexed because Hm had broken with tradition and gone 
his own way, and they made endless covert excuses for it. 

And through the excuses rang their pride in the strong son Whom' 
they handled as cautiously as though be would fidl to pieces If they 
took firm hold of him . . . theiir joyous dread of the greatness that 
awaited him. 

Finn understood them and was touched by them. He sang bib 
friend’s praises and prophesied a preposterous success for him, and- 
was happy to read the gladness in the little parents’ eyes. 

And. while he eras deep in conversation with them and amused 
at Haiu, who was utterly confused that his friend should see the 
adoration of which he was the object, the picture of his own parenth 
suddenly rose before his thoughts like great black rilhouettes against 
the 14 [ht background. 

He stopped talking and then they all became tilent, and it waa 
not pleasant in the room. 

^^^^i^wwards, he stood with^JMffc/^p^’]Jt||gd thrDU(d> the open^ 
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oouv*« ainr. 

. Sis mn^ tlie fawdNA oi ^ ilKiiMrMi 

the slkta ttMi tiie rad tilflB <md fit v^ tliici ietoi^K^ little 
ganet-wixidbtra ituiA out on vmry ^le nMnfai ourteine, 

with well-flowen and geraniums ^ pdaigoniuma and yellow bieda 
in white cages. 

In one there hung a neatly.painied wooden box with ferns, 
whitdi were quite brawn, but stood proud and stiff, and a little 
fir-tree in the middle, lb another, the curtain fluttered right out 
into the air and waved and flapped like a.flag. Here, two sparrows 
hopped about in tiie gutter . . . there, a caged bird was singing, 
shrilly and sweetly. 

“ How charming this is I ” he said. 

Hans did not exactly think so. 

But, at that moment, flnn set eyes on a window a little to one 
side, and so near that he felt as if he could reach across to it. 

The window was open. There were flowers in it, and there was 
a bird which hopped from perch to perch in its cage, silently and 
unceasingly. Behind the flowers sat a young girl sewing. He could 
see the back of her and a bit of her chin and hear the stitching of 
the sewing-machine. 

'* Look,” he stid, in an undertone. 

Hans come up and at once looked away again. 

“ That’s Marie,” he said. " She’s a sempstress.” 

There was nothing wrong either in the words or in the tone in 
which they were uttered. But he said it so loud and so carelessly 
that it hurt Finn. Tlie girl opposite looked up and smiled. 

Then something like a cloud passed over the w'hole picture, with 
the flowers and the bird and the sunny roofs. Finn sighed and came 
away from the window. 

itnd, when they sat together at supper and had finished eating, 
suddenly there fell upon him a melancholy wbicli he could not 
suppress. 

He looked from one to the other, and read in their faces that they 
were subduing their gladness on his account. He pictured to him- 
aelf how it was when the three were alone, busy and cheerful in their 
work and in their faith in one another. 

And behind their kind words and smiles he felt the pity for their 
quiet guest. But he thought of this only as pity for Coirdt and of 
himself as one who was bearing a blame. 

Then he hurriedly took his leave. 

(To be eontitnud.) 


*«* The JBditor of thie Jtewiow dote net undertake to return any 
; hot in any earn eon he do eo unteee eWier eUanpe 
or a tUmftd mvelepe be lent to cover the eeet tf ^pottage. 
n ie advieaUe that artisUe cent to the Bditor ehould be type- 
written. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
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ASIA CONTRA MUNDUM. 

HaIiF a genoration has passed since the thooght of the world 
was startled by the bte Charles Pearson’s theories apon the in¬ 
evitable decay and fall of white civilisation. That vcdnme was 
not only a treatise, but an act. It shook the self-confidence of 
the white races and dejarived them of the absolute sense of assured 
superiority which had hitherto helped them to dmninate. To 
Asiatic students, the mental pioneers of the Eastern renaissance, 
it revealed what some of them had suspected—that the impassive 
forehead of the white man was part of a brazen mask, the mind 
within being full of doubt and trouble, prone to self-dissolving 
reflection. The effect was like the first moment when the 
trainer's glance flinches before the eye of the t^er. 

As white self-confidence was shaken, Asiatic self-consciouBneaB 
was quickened by Notional Life* and Character. To revive 
the great controversy upon that work is no part of our ^sent 
purpose. But evente in the last few months reopening the colour 
conflict idong the whole line of European and Asiatic relations 
must have recalled to many of us the strange predictions of that 
disquieting thinker. Men nurtured in the convictions of the 
middle Victorian period—probably the most complacent of all 
epochs—rebelled against tte sombre march of his dispassionate 
pages. But the horizon of political thought has doubled on mac’s 
view in the interval. A great deal in Mr. Pearson’s speculations 
that was condemned as mere pessunism has turned out to be pure 
prophecy. A nation of yellow race has overthrown white armies, 
driven bade the limits of white conquest, and joined the ranks 
of the Greater Powers as one of tiie four or five most formidbble 
factoTB in the affairs of the world. To-day National Life and 
Character unquestionably appears as a more eztraordinazy book 
than when it was written. We must admit that tiiere was more 
truth m it than the great majority bdinved. We must admit 

▼Ob. Mo am . M.e. o 
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thAt tihere WBB iDorB truth in it than almoBt anyone believed. But 
&iB«Bid, Mi tia haiBten to add t^t j^^^^nt now, as then, though 
. iHth 

at U^i Bof 

laiitt, was ui ena^ in spile ^ hiat^ ^ 
dapi^ ^ thinkmg m antithtiBha. t^ irf appoiaitieB 
it is aeariy always the importanoe of anne third tain that Ammy a . 
The meaning of histoiy will be somtihised in vain by tbam who 
do not search tor the points of equipmae at which contending 
forces come to a balance and for the resultant and necessary in* 
consistencies of all constructiTo policy. Hence the practical 
absurdity of logic in face of fundamental antagonisms of purpose 
neither of which is strong enough to subdue the other. After 
two thousand years and more, Assyrian and Egyptian, Greek and 
Persian are of almost equally little account for the living world : 
the future belonged to none of them. The mind of all mankind 
is subject neither to Christ nor anti-Christ. Centuries after the 
Beformation the Western world as a whole is neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, but divided; nor is there the slightest sign that either 
of these religions is becoming more able to subdue the other. 
A hundred years after the great Itevoiution, Europe is neither 
Republican nor Cossack. In domestic politics the working truth 
of things will enforce some system suited to all the altering condi* 
tions of our complex life, but not to lx* suminariKcd by the sliorter 
catechism, whether of the individualist or tlm Socialist. The free 
mind of man never will be imprisoned in the syllogisms of cither 
pedantry. And in the same way in the sphere of foreign politics, 
we may reasonably conclude* that the future will belong wholly 
neither to white nor yellow. 

This conclusion is less important and mote encouraging than 
another which we proceed to discuss. It is certain that the 
balance of forces in the colour conflict is changing to the dis¬ 
advantage and to the danger of the white societies. It is certain 
that the moral frontier of white influence is contracting. It is 
certain that the political boundaries indicating the jiresent extent 
of white predominance are not permanent, and it is quite unlikely 
that they will be extended. For there seems some indication of 
this tremendous contingency—that the action of the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies throughout the world, whether expressed by yellow 
elections in this country, by race-riots upon the Pacific slope, or 
by restrictive Immigntimi Laws in the Ck>mmonwcaith and the 
^nsjaal, may create the political unity of India and the fight¬ 
ing unity of Asia. If this is ever brought about, the conditions 
m white predominance will disappear in two at least, and probidily 
m three, of the continents, and the white nations, though n- 
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Ttteliaed by thdr ordeal, aaved by it, periiapa, fnan a^-destinMitioD 
--iboDgb nombeiing bimdieda «l inilUoM, liombig an A^Sa^liip 
ffdBgwtHVi .aowng'/themiidi^, aaiooMi ^ ^ .|be 

IwarihV .ba. conflaed td 
America. U Awbi^, 'Senili Attica; 
domiiiiob in file Eaet an be lamiwvad ai'^iaH 
of ^ white man's heritage, if enn Sotrth AmerioB'ia-to, be hirid 
in certain security, there will be lequhed a vary dilEei^t pedity 
from that which is now beiiig pursued by this Eminte and ,the 
United States. 

How all other colour-interests throughout the world might be 
made in the future to work together against the white we shall 
see. But keeping this pdnt of view in mind, let us now examine 
what has recently occurred. Like the Germans, the Japanese 
control even now a small territory by oomiiarison with their 
numbers. They ore at least as determined to expand. They aim 
at economic expansion in the first place as the necessary basis 
for an enlarged political power. They are imitating with charac¬ 
teristic energy the industrial and commercial example set by Ger¬ 
many after 1870. They organise, subsidise, and employ every 
potent device of tariffs, bounties, and rebates. All this is abso¬ 
lutely legitimate; and nothing could be more mistaken than the 
tone of complaint sometimes used in describing it. The Japanese 
have assorted their national eqnality mth all white countries by 
contracting an alliance a’itb ourselves. They stood op but yester¬ 
day as victors over one of the mightier white Powers in one of 
the greatest wars ever waged upon this earth. Their country 
has been saved and regenerated by the results of study and resi¬ 
dence abroad. They wish that this experience should be enjoyed 
by the largest possible number of their people, since nothing— 
as we ourselves liave known since the age of Elizabeth—^is so 
well calculated to quicken the genius of a nation as observation 
and enterprise in travel. Then there is another and a serious con¬ 
sideration. Japan is very poor. Upon the basis of her present 
means she has worked miracles. But she feels that she must 
acquire more wealth or perish in view of several contingendes, 
but especially of the American intention to dominate the E^unfic. 
Ijong before Bismarck’s triumphs, German emigration abroad had 
created many of the conditions of . the subsequent success of the 
German Empire in foreign trade. Foreign methods had been 
learned, and sympathetic commercial connections had been radab- 
lished—of the kind as important to traders as are coaling stations 
to a fleet—between German producers at homo and German 
ogento abroad. The Japanese desire to follow this policy. They 
are told that the United Statoi and Canada are to be practically 
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dosed to their immigiants: that in spie of their status in war u 
one of the 6nat» Powers, they oan.expeot no better treatment in 
peaoe than ia meted oat to China: tiiat th^ most submit to a 
wtoitoupail 'tpm no white n»ttol^ v same time, ail the 

" dmnamam -the often door, to - 

ia a aacsad tostitoitoii:>Cii)aii!^ upon ' 

-IHir^itoto dthw w " 

iivassetting at this very moment by the iDutst foctoid^ all 
nocirded naval demonsbationB her unahated claim to moke the 
beat of both worlds, and to enjoy monopoly on one aide of the 
Pedfie and equality on the other. This ia obvioasly a situation 
which does not contain within itself the elements of permanency. 

Nett to this come the two great events which have happened 
to South Africa. No one desires to reopen the controversy upon 
the immigration of Chinese coolieB as indentured labourers for 
the mines. Argument upon the merits of that measure is dead. 
But public opinion seems scarcely yet awake to the full meaning 
of tlm dedsion quashing the Transvaal experiment. The convic¬ 
tion of many persons in this country that Lord Milner was a 
hard-mouthed reactionary was, of course, not merely mistaken, 
but grotesque. His recent speech on sweating only represented 
the unswerving bent of his mind. He always understands the 
demooratio point of view at once, even when he does not agree 
with it: and it was a paradoxical fate that made him for a time 
the idol of the middle classes. Now Lord Milner, when he 
brought in the Chinese, had regard to two things. Ho wished to 
restore the well-being of a whole community by the quickest way, 
the fact being still what it was before, that yellow labour is 
more efficient and certain than black. But the then High 
Commisdoner likewise desired to lay solidly the founda¬ 
tions of a new white nation. For this reason the Chinese 
were introduced under the best conditions the white demo- 
aney could desire short of an absolute boycott of the Mon¬ 
golia race. The yellow coolies were introduced under indenture 
for a term of years in a specific industry, their competition 
with white labour was prohibited by elaborate precautions, the 
right of settlement in the South African sub-continent was with¬ 
held from them; they, were to be reshipied to the Far East upon 
the expiration of a given period. Now if Chinese labour is not 
admissible to the Tnuosvaal under these restrictions, then there 
is an absolute prohibition of yellow immigration into South Afirica. 

One continent is closed tar purposes of settlement against another 
continent. Already excluded from Australia and North Awmrj a* 
(and thus indinetly from South America, unless the Monroe 
doctrine is to bo abandoned), Asia is exduded from Afriea also. 
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It might have seemed that the Dark CoDtinent at least might be 
left as a field of enterprise into whioh the sniidns popnlatkm 
^ Oriental lacM might overflow; bnt Am is flimg bade ef^- 
whan bj white petsw and penned tqp wittiii pK om origmal 
.4nd tiris''iiiC#i..;trepma4^>^#^^t-4Bii:>^ 
sK^teat' 'sn iji dnii 

■ ^ i(fl ii a i ttg ^^its''si^^ the last GaneMi Bi te ttMi, fhBow 

m'B&ttier. '''',Wb''flalmot.'fiamdie'ii^'' 
ahdl be dipdled Cram Sooth Afiii»« bnt that W 
■hall ha admitted. .The eoonqmie objei^na are pniilsefy::ilia 
■atnn ^ bofil csses. There were no pc^tical objeetionB in eaSieor 
ease. No donbt there were serions moral arguments against tiie 
oomponnd sTstem, but that was not the decidi n g influence among 
the working dasses in this country. There was an immense and 
instinctive |xejndice from the Trade Union point of view against 
the emidojrment of the Chinese. The indentured coolies are 
steadily leaving the Transvaal. In due time they will be all re¬ 
patriated. But China herself feels that she has been memorably 
instructed, and that the sort of sanitary cordon established 
against yellow emigrants is complete. This, let it be noted, is 
the one question upon which ezisto sn identity of interests between 
China and Japan, and upon whksh a solidarity of poluty might be 
created. Bnt now it is the turn of our Indian fellow-subjects. 
Hera again we are in presence of a supremely difficult and perilous 
problem where decision in any sense involves embarrassing con¬ 
sequences, and excited rhetorie does not help us in the least. To 
understand the situation with respect to Indian labour in the 
Transvaal we must follow out the course of events in Natal. 

Between the Yellow and the I^k Continents lies ihe (pen 
expanse of the Indian Ocean. Westward over these waters the 
course of emigration and the expansion of enterprise from our 
Indian Empire tends to take ito way. Manritijia as a half-way 
house across that ocean is a striking example upcm a small scale 
of a development that will certainly be seen elsewhere an a larger. 
The old French Colony is rapidly losing its traditional character. 
The whole island is passing into the hands of Indians and Chinese. 
The greater part of Port Louis has been transferred. The sugar 
sstatM are changi ng ovraership in the same maimer, bang broken 
up into amaJi holdings, purehased for the most pert by Indians. 
What does *l»i» mean? It means that under the British flag 
Mauritius has become an economic outpost of Asia, just as Hawnai 
is another su(di outpost under the Stan and Stripes. Ind^s 
and filiinfiMo eui thrive everywhere together, just as all'tiie Bnro- 
pean noes can mingle in colonisation. Bnt what ooenn in the 
small hdand to whiiA we have referred diovre unmistakably what 
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wodd happen in the adjacent oontinenta upon the African or the 
American mainland if Aaiatie settlement there were equally free. 
Take, aa we have said, Natal. The prosperity of the Garden 
Gohmy has been built up by the employment of Indian coolie 
labour, first introduced rathw more t^n forty years a|;o. But 
what ^ve been the consequences? We have seen precisely one 
of those processes to which the late Charles Pearson referred in 
justification of his most pessimistic prophecies. The natives of 
our Asiatic empire are already more numerous in Natal than the 
whites (the bla^ population being ten times larger still). Indians 
have increased out of all proportion more rapidly than our own 
race. The census for 1906. pnbliriied a few weeks ago, showed 
that the total population of the Colony is made up as follows:— 
White, 94,000: Indians, 112,000; blacks. 945,000. But the 
two former classes enter to a certain extent into direct rivalry. 
The Indian becomes a trader, and where the field is free and a 
large population of his own sort exists, he undersells and eliminates 
his white competitor. And this must be so, since he can support 
his own standard of life at a rate of profit which would mean the 
min of every white ideal. In the end the higher class of Indian 
immigrant would become owner, if his activities W'ere unrestricted, 
of real estate; and we should see in the Colony what we have 
seen in Bombay. The British would be sqneez^ out under the 
conditions of the peace and security they themselves have created. 
They would have to defend the Colony, since otherwise the over¬ 
whelming black races would fall upon the Indian immigrants and 
either enslave them or sweep*them away utterly. To think that 
the white population of Natal ought to allow itself to be swamped 
by the numbers or to be indiscriminately undersold by the competi¬ 
tion of Indian immigrants, and that our kinsmen should at the 
same time protect brown competition against the block peril, is 
to expect too much. It is a pity that those who decry 
the selfish unreasonableness of British colonists in all parts 
of the world are not a little more thoughtful with respect to the 
fundamental facts. It is obvious that nothing but the refusal of 
the vote to Indian settlers keeps gallant little Natal a colony raled 
by whites. Restriction even here may possibly jnrove useless in 
face of the blade masses—as the authm of National Life and 
Character would, of course, have predicted—but if any attempt 
were to be made to keep Natal a real white Colony, the resfiiction 
of Indian immigration had become indispensable. 

We can now understand better what happened in the neigh¬ 
bouring torritmy of the Transvaal. Even before annexai^ 
Indian immigrants found their wi^ over the frontier; and they 
acquired grievances which were part of our indictment against 
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Mr. Kroger. If thqr were allowed to inorease indefinitdy thegr 
would, of cooree, not only ge/k into their hands all the small 
trading busineBB, bnt they would undermine white dmeoctacy’s 
standard of life in the towns. General Botha’s Govemment 
determined to deal with the {xoblem in time and to keep it within 
manageable limits. Upon the one hand they were bound and 
willing to allow Indians to remain who were residents before the 
poBt-bellum settlement. Upon the other hand they were deter¬ 
mined to prevent fresh immigration. Unless new anivals were 
to stream in under false pretences, but in indefinite numbers, it 
was obviously necessary that the Indians entitled to dwell in the 
country should be identified and registered. We must severely 
distinguish here between two issues which have been inexcusably 
confused—the merits of the {aohibition policy with regard to brown 
immigiution, and the merits of the particular methods of regis¬ 
tration adopted to secure due observance of the main proposition. 
The Indian settlers, even when they are of good caste and of 
irreproachable character, are all treated like pariahs. They are 
compelled to have their finger-prints taken, all the digits being 
shown together in a style used in India for the registration of 
crimiruls. With the protest against this degrading formality it 
is impossible not to sympathise. Securities for the 1^1 enforce¬ 
ment of a severe bnt legitimate and necessary policy are one thing; 
but insult and humiliation are another. If ^neral Botha’s 
Govemment have any regard for Imperial interests they will 
modify the registration clauses, and permit identification by otha 
meth^B, for it is scarcely conceivable that some equally efilcient 
and less degrading precaution cannot be devised. This rebellion 
against registration by finger-print is closely oormected with caste- 
susceptibilities and roligions sentiments, and riiows how undesir¬ 
able it is that white and Indian elemente should be mingled in the 
same population. Bnt there is also no doubt whatever that Mr. 
Gandhi and his friends, with a very expert sense of the value of 
the sentimental factor and of the dramatic accessories in agitation, 
have exf^oited their grievances under the registration law in order 
to discredit and paralyse the whole prohibition policy. We cannot 
doubt that this policy will be strictly enfcroed. Elgin sanc¬ 

tioned it with reluctance. He was helpless to ojqpose it. British 
and Dutch are absolutely BoUd with regard to it. 

A keen and persuasive statesman at the Colonial Office, alive 
to the psychology of Indian i«obIems, might have persuaded Mr. 
Botha and his colleagues to modify the finger-print method of 
registration. Bnt in i»rivate and firiendly retnesentations in this 
eenae lay the only possibility of improving the utuation from 
l>owning Street. Apart from what may have been specially 
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offensne and Jaadvinble in oonneotion iritii the registration pn>- 
oad]ne,.flieBB ia not^iing whatever nnpnpedented or even unusual 
n tIsB adktt of the TransvaM Oowninent. Asiatic labour 
gaaeial^^ Mr. CHadstone aaid Of iho Catweae, n p« 

iar.it » y » a a. y- i^ait fiRMB.aoa.it1j|li:;n^yiW 

competition withwliite'dMt>d»iraoif,r^^^ ^deirij^’ it -eah^- 
not let live. Ita viztuea hdp it the fiaoiedbcitaallj tb undednine 
tiie white standard life; and it is idk and aomewhat worae for 
tiioae who live in affluence or in ease, or in both, above the heads 
at all toUers, whether white or yellow or brown or black, to tdl 
the working^asses in the Colonies that the laws of political 
economy ordain that existence shall be indefinitely debased ratiier 
than tl^t cheaper production shall be prevented. If some 
oapitaliats and politicians had to live as white workmen under the 
conditions created by the unlimited influx of Asiatic labour into 
fields of settlement hitherto occujned by men of European raco, 
titey would change their views immediately. Where there is but 
a dioice of evils, let us at least be careful to avoid the greater. 
Let us not force the white democracies to hate the Empire in 
the illusory hope of inducing our Indian fellow-snbjects to love 
the Empire. 

For it is almost certain that what we have lately seen will 
continue, and that the Indian people will more dislike our rule 
the more prosperous and educated they become. The ruin of the 
Empire through the utter alienation of all the races in our Eastern 
dependency may be a very real pomibility. But the ruin of the 
Empire, if the white democracies oversea were once alienated, 
would be certain and irretrievable. Hapfuly, whether in the 
opinion of some persons of the Anglo-Indian or of the Anglo- 
Egyptian school the white Colonies are wise, the white Cobnics 
are free. In matters of domestic policy, in tiie questiotu rruMt 
vitaOy concerning the condition of their daily lives, they are 
masters of their destiny. Thera will not be, and there ought not 
to be, ary threat of interference from home. It would bind all 
ookmiste against us, from Vancouver to Melbourne, and from Kri- 
goorlie to Johannesburg. We could not enforoe our threat. The 
(blonies would not brook it. Australia has excluded tiie yellow 
race, and though growing despnately oonaeiooa of her danger, she 
is prepared to face the consequences with a will that may make 
her a rution in the historic as well as in the nominal sense. If 
the Ottawa Ooromment endeavoured to admit muestricted 
J^wnese immigrotkm. tiie whde of the Padfic coast, and tiie vest 
at the Canadian Dominion after it, vronM pass onto the Stan 
and Stripes. It is futile to nrge in tins connection that tiie 
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paoidM of . India are at least our feUowHmbjeota. The eSeot of 
tbair oompetition npon the vhite atandaid of life ia psdsailjF 
BPrilar. ft niatteit netlmiig to the B^iita |wbboii -wfaBtiher 

t%hitly:.9h^i(jjr-; 

-te all hnwMdwita mwiaaint ia W prewiit : 

pqliegr M have been,the nffinir nffln flarnn ‘flcminiinirMli In other 
exduiim: poK^. Note, indeed, that the faMi>reite 
Indian iaunignuitB into Maoritina ia ercn higher iluih aining tlw 
Gfaineae aetuim in the aame island; and that our South Afrkaa 
Idnamen, if unrestricted Indian inunigration were permitted, 
would be more qpeedily and completely swamped by the.laboivof 
" their feQow-subjects ” than by any other class of Anatic labour 
whatever. 

But if the facts sui^rting exclusion from the self-governing 
Cplonies are thus inexorable, the repercussion of that system will 
only be the more perilous in India and elsewhere. Asia is thrown 
back npon herself. We may force her to acquire a unified self- 
consciousness in politics and to combine her efforts. For tot n» 
remember how exceedingly now is the oolour-oonfiict as affecting 
emigration and how monstrous the whole situation most appear 
to the Asiatic mind. You cannot explain to the indentured coolie, 
for instance, that he is expelled from the Transvaal for his own 
good, upon general principles which do not allow his wishes 
to count. But consider above all how the situation has been 
transformed in half a century. Apart from our own Eastern 
dominions, Asia was almost closed, ftnd the rest of the world was 
open. China was little disturbed by the European traders and 
missionaries. These only touched the fringe. To the vast 
majority of that inconceivable population the existence of foreign 
devils was unknoan or but vaguely suspected. Japan and Corea 
were scaled. The Russian advance in Asia, a distant rumour to- 
the Asiatic peoples hem whom emigration proceeds. In viola¬ 
tion of Hindu principles and of their traditional terms of service, 
we had been forcing our Sepoys to cross "the black water." 
British power seemed rather bent on inducing its Indian subjects 
to 0(008 the sea than npon confining them to their native limits. 
Our rigime was but three generations old and had only recently 
revealed itself, not as a sort of local lodgment resting npon a 
oommeraiat tom, but as a universal conquest. "Asia" was tfae- 
largest of geograiduoal expressiono, but otherwise oonv^ed no 
general idea whatever. And we had been padfioators and bene- 
faetora. "For every war we had waged we had prevented 
twenty," aa Pearaon himself wrote in one of the finest phrases 
of his bode. The old evils from which mm had been delivered 
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if iiH^ aia ii^ ooidd that tone J^w^aen 

other luuid, slavery still eziated fa the TTntied States, 
and, althoogfa dqdored and oombated npon motal gnmnda, 
modem aignments bearing upon social policy were very little 
employed. Emancipate tlw negro, it vras thought, and idl shall 
be well. Man, he is, and brothw. He has been artificially 


brutalised. His potentialitieB are the same as ours. We are 
all of one Sfuitual complexion within. Who could say, before 
the spirit of freedom had awakened the soul of the black race, 
that ^eir mental faculties were permanently inferior? The negro, 
it was frequently said, is but the child of the great human 
family. Patience, and we shall see him grow up. But the 
debasing effect of coloured labour upon a white standard of life 
or upon the whole moral and political order of a white society 
was not dwelt upon. It was assumed that the black man ought 
to be freed, not that he ought to be expelled if there were 
any humane way of doing it. But mark the consequences. Ck>lour 
prejudice was thought to be dying. Deriving its evil nourishment 
from the aristocratic soil of the sonthem States, it would inevit¬ 


ably be extinguished by the advance of democracy. For if black 
men could be emancipated and allowed to remain and multiply 
in the United States, why should men of less extreme tint be 
excluded? It was assumed that the wide world of the unde¬ 


veloped Continents was as* open to Asiatics if they chose to 
wander as to whites. There was a swift dissii>ation of that 
dream. The Chinese attempted to settle in various Colonial 
fields under white domination. They were repulsed from Cali¬ 
fornia. They were excluded by Australia. They are being 
expelled from the Transvaal. This latter development is the 
more unexpected because towards South Africa was thought to 
be a particularly favourable direction. There has long been a 
Malay population at the Cape. Natal had been especially de¬ 
veloped by Indian labour. Mauritius was passing rafudly into 
Chinese and Indian hands. Europe, of course, was impervious 
by yellow migration. 

Thus all the other Continents were closed one by one against 
the Asiatic colonists, and tiiis by the influence of the white peoides 
not content with their original habitat in Europe, but elaiming 
dominion over the whole earth. Simultaneously white conquest 
and white enterprise were absorbing and penetrating Ana itself 
in ways hitherto unknown. Our ascendancy in India beeune 
settled and absolute fmn the Himalayas to Cape Commin. Indo- 
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oooitiiieBt with nihraj liiiM. V^mu AiibBr^aiiiS £ 
worn Mised by the Enropeaii Powera, it wenbad'Oii if^the white 
noee wore about to dmde up among them the domiakm of ail 
Aaia. Thinkers of Mr. Pearun’s school, prone to sto^ main 
forces rather than to be misled by all the apparent contradictionB 
of temporary events, never shared that boundless vision of .Aryan 
megahwania. And the dream has been shattered for ever by 
the anns of Japan. But now let us trace the sequel of tiie 
Manchurian war in its spedal bearing upon this question. The 
Japanese, for instance, had too much legitimate self-esteem, and 
too casual an acquaintance with the psychology and conditions 
of the West, to grasp readily the fact that they were to be subject 
as a nation to an immense permanent disability because of their 
comi^cxion. They certainly imagined that they were solely and 
justly contemned because of their want of modem knowledge, 
and because of their even less excusable inferiority in the pro¬ 
fession of arms as practised by enlightened peofdes. The 
Japanese undoubtedly refunached themselves for this backward¬ 
ness. They believed that when it was removed their equality 
with the white races in every possible resfject would be admitted. 
Now they have done all of which the author of National Life 
and Character, in his most daring dreams, thought an Asiatic 
people capable. They have proved Ubyond all debate the immense 
potentialities of the Asiatic renairaance for war, industry, 
colonisation, sea-power, and thought. Yet they are still excluded 
from the fields of settlement into which are freely admitted the 
Jews, who are helots in the Russia vanquished by Japan. And 
they are excluded by the races who claim moat vigoroudy the 
open door in the Far East. 

Now this new phase of the colour conflict has wholly changed 
the aapect of the question, and has converted it into one of the 
greatest perils that has yet menaced the future of mankind. 
For Asiatica previously seemed to be excluded because of 
their temporary backwardness in civilisation. But now they 
have proved, as the educated among them think, their poteiitial 
equality. Still being refused the privilege of free settlement 
throughout the exploitable world t^t every white race enjqys, 
they realise at last that Asiatics are shut out of the other Con¬ 
tinents because they are Ariatics; and that nothing but fmoe 
semns likely to reverse that state of thifigs. We explain, and 
it is true, that white statesmanship does rut mean to be, as it 
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■draeed metlindB in the ^I?inHUVMii,' the pofot ef howHir is not 
invol^. No iosolt is intended. IM ns • matisr M fact the 
mbetential giievsnoe nmains. The whites are a mimnity by 
oomporiaoB with the nune Eastern races. Yet they claim to 
reaerre for e^Iement, development, or politicai control three of 
the othn Continents in addition to Europe. The whites claim 
to dominate wherever they please in North and South America, 
in Austria, and now in Africa. And at the same time they 
claim every form of equality in Asia which they think worth 
demanding. But they affect to pen up within the limits of A«a 
something like half the whole number of mankind, and that fay 
far the most prolific half. For the Mother of Continents is sup¬ 
posed to contain something like 800,000,000 of people, 
who breed as fast as Bussians and far faster than any other 
European race. Europe usually justifies her achievements in 
colonisation, not on the theory of instinct or will asserted by force, 
but upon the plea that the white races produce a surjdus of men 
and women. Asia produces a for vaster surplus, and a large part 
of it is inconceivably poor according to Western ideas. Is Asia, 
then, driven by natural fomes of twice the urgency towards 
colonisation, to be debarred from expansion? If we say No to 
the colonising instinct of the Asiatic surplus—an instinct which 
will become infinitely stronger than it is now—then let us 
recognise that our negative is worth the force behind it and no 
more; and that all Asia is incited to the development of a 
counts force. 

Take first the case as it touches India. The increase of that 
population is prodigious. We have abolished many influences 
that kept it down. We have sui^ressed internal war. In spite 
of the plague we have much ^bminidied pestilence. We are 
slowly mastming the peril of famine. But the people only 
increase the more certainly up to the maigin of subaistenoe. In 
face of tiiie tremendous {noblem, which the very effiriency and 
beneficence of our rule in otiier reqpecta is creating, we ore almost 
helpless. If tiie rapid repetition of the industrial revolution in 
In^ were desirable—whidi upon many moral and statesmanlike 
pounds, apart born British interests, may be doubted—a great 
iherease of urban employment could donbfleas be created in- 
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But the problem of the suipluB popolation ia there. If We 
decline to aJlow the internal absorption of that aurplna through 
the development of manufacture, then it would seem that we 
are the more rigorously bound in elementary justice towards the 
peoples of India to provide them with an outiet. From the 
broad Darwinian standpoint of a detached philosopher comparing 
the intensity ot the struggle for life in various nations, the sub¬ 
continent we call India might seem to need ooloniM more than 
England does. At all events, India needs them. We are as 
directly responsible for the welfare of our Asiatic fellow-subjectB 
as for the i»ogress of the people of these islands. We are bound 
not merely to discharge the passive or preventive functions of 
good government, but actively to promote, by every means in 
our poa’er, the positive increase of Indian {Hxrsperity. Great 
outlets might, of course, be createdan Asia itself. It is generally 
agreed that if the Bagdad Railway is constructed, its final 
sections at least must be built by Indian labour. Nay, more. If 
the achievement of our water-wizards in Egypt is ever iirutated 
upon a far vaster scale by restoring and improving the ancient 
system of irrigation-canals in the valley of the Euphrates and 
^gris, Mesopotamia ought to become one of the chief fields of 
settlement for Indian immigrants. This would doubtless invtdve 
some injurious consequences from the point of view of the British 
Raj. The possibility is in any case very remote. And we 
cannot afford to wait upon the initiotiTO of others. We cannot 
afford to wait until the Indian peoples have seen an outlet opened 
for their surplus labour and trading aptitude by the enterprise 
of another European Power. A suggestion recently made in 
some quarters seems worthy of more serious oonridmation than 
it has yet reoeived. The Britirii Emi»re alone seems in a position 
to s(di« the problem of Asiatic immigration, so for as it is a 
question of internal polities for our dominfons regarded as a whole. 
We have a series of self-governing colonies wh^ must be white 
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men's countries to the utmost posrible extent, unless our nee is 
ultimately to be engulfed and to disaiqsear. We cannot quarrel 
with the white democracies or insist that they shall commit social 
suicide in the name of justice to Asia. 

But, upon the other hand, India contains four>fiyithB of the 
whole number of the Sing’s subjects, and we directly rule im¬ 
mense territories-which never will be white men’s countries, but 
which might be and ought to be made brown men’s and yellow 
men’s countries. Among these territories over which we possess 
absolute control, those obviously marked out in connection with 
the present question are British East Africa and perfaajis the 
Sou^n. Elgin and Mr. Winston Churchill have been 

appealed to in this conection. Mr. John Morley ought rather to 
be urged to make his administration memorable by creating an 
Indian Colonial Empire. There would be no initial reason why 
any Auatic race should be excluded. Indians and Chinese have 
occupied Mauritius together; and they have shown some ten¬ 
dency during the past few weeks to make <»mmon cause in the 
Transvaal. It is, of course, not enough to say that Britisli East 
Africa is already open to Indian settlers. They would have to 
feel that it was their special ground, and their migration would 
have to be supervised and, to a certain extent, or^nised by the 
Government of India, ^is would be a partial solution. It 
would not be a complete solution, and would doubtless represent 
a very remarkable departure in Imperial policy. But it is the 
only possible approach to a remedy that has yet been suggested. 
Our alternative to this is tcvdo nothing—than which we could 
do nothing more dangerous. 

No attempt will be made here to put a gloss upon the facts 
with respect to Indian discontent. 'Tlic present unrest is more 
nearly universal, more profound, far more serious than at any 
time since our rigime began. It is not necessary to believe that 
there will be another and a greater revolt within the next ten 
years, though this conviction is earnestly held by some whose 
knowledge of India is exceptional and whose judgment is not 
lightly to be put aside. But it is certain that Ind^n loyalty is 
not and cannot be a positive asset of British force. It we were 
ever hard-pressed in a world-conflict and attempted to withdraw 
any considerable number of white troops from India, emr 
dominion would disappear. Nor can we cvew expect that under 
any obncrivable conditions our rule among the Indian peoples 
can be positively popular. But it is a matter of life and death 
for our rigime in the East, that no artificial unity ot the Indian 
peoples—BengaUs with Sikhs, Pathans, Rajputs, Mahrattas 
and the rest—should be created by qneading the burning s«nfu» 
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of a common injustice, such as registration of Indian immigrantB 
in the Transvaal by the system of finger-peinta only used for 
criminals elsewhere. In many ways ^ creation of a brown 
man’s country in British East Africa would strengthen our moral 
and strategical hold upon India itself. 

Otherwise let us remember the penetrating observation of 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, made long ago, that, however pro¬ 
foundly the Indian races might be divided among each other, they 
might one day be united by the sense of a common separation 
from ourselves. But this remark is of far wider application. Is 
not the colour conflict tending to create an even more tremendous 
unity than that of the Indian peoples? Does not the prevention 
of Asiatic settlement in the other continents tend to bring about 
what no other factor now conceivable could compass—^the solidarity 
of Asia as a whole? Hitherto there has been one immense objec¬ 
tion to the late Charles Pearson's pessimistic speculations: that 
the coloured races were incapable of combining. The author of 
National Life and Character dwelt chiefly upon the chances of 
China becoming a great military State. To discuss that question 
here is not possible. But several marginal notes may be made. 
Nations do not seem to change their temperament. Japan is now 
exactly what she has been in nature for two thousand years, only 
differently equipped. The Chinese have given no judication (ff 
possessing a great warlike instinct, which is, of course, not to 
say that they might not organise invincible resources for defence. 
But for the purposes of military aggression there is a strict limit 
happily to the masses of men that can be mobilised; and it is 
sheer nbsiurdity to suppose that a reawakened China could put 
indefinite millions simultaneously in the field, or could transport 
them and equip them and manipulate them strategically. The 
question of financial resources might be more serious in its bearing 
upon the question whether the yellow races are likely to launch 
overwhelming navies. Were China under an efficient despotism, 
and were its resources developed even to a small part of their 
possibilities, its taxable capacity would no doubt be stupendous. 
But it is enough to say that if such a danger materialised, a 
universal white coalition would command larger numbers, greater 
ability of every kind, more sustained intellectual energy, more 
financial resources, and vaster armaments. 

liook at it as we will, we shall be forced to decide that 
unless the white democracies cease to breed, and forget that the 
effidem^ of the armed State is still the fundamental condition 
of all political security and {srogress, white civilisation cannot be 
destroyed in the countries where its greatest societies have been 
created. In Western Europe and North America, at tiie very 
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least aSordiiig permanent room for a thnnainJ siillions at men, 
white dvilieatioii will sarviTO and ttinm|h as long as the moral 
fibre of mm of European race remains tmrelaxed. Nothing, of 
ooram, can save any society fitom the oonaeqnenoes of self-dray. 
But it Europe and North America were ever, oonguered by the 
flat-footed Mongolian, as nightmare viuons have suggested, that 
could be only a result of white suidde. It neror could be the 
independent result of the Asiatic awakening. Nay, more. For 
generations yet the white race, by combining in emetgemy, can 
hold the sea and mn hold, if all Aryan dviUaation should ever 
appear to be in peril, all the continents in which th^ now claim 
to monopolise dominion. 

But this question wDl not rest. The milliozu of Asia, already 
forming half the population of the earth, and growiiq; 
much more rapidly than the whites, will continue to chum, and 
will in the end secure, as has justly been said, dther equality in 
the white sphere or monopoly in their own. If brown and yellow 
men are to be excluded from the four continents either occuised 
or controlled by the white peoples, then white enterprise and 
rule will be driven in the long run from the yellow continent. 
Thra would be inevitable justice in that consummation. First 
of all, an economic grievance would provoke economic retaliation 
of a more and more systematic kind. The sentiment of madethi 
would spread to China with the fixed purpose of punishing the 
white races by excluding their goods from all Asiatic maricets. 
Whether high tariffs were thrown round those markets or not, 
their industrial develo{»nent might lead to an increase of popula¬ 
tion, of financial power, and of offensive strength at sea far greater 
than the utmost possibilities hitherto considered in these specula¬ 
tions. Consider the astonidiing growth of the population of 
Qreat Britain or Germany since these countries came to rest 
largely upon an industrial basis. Then remember that nearly 
all Asia is still upon a purely agricultural basis, yet even now 
oontainB eight hundred millions of people. Let the sense of'the 
common grievance rise steadily and dominate; let it be asserted 
that there shall be white men’s countries in every other Con¬ 
tinent, but that brown men and yellow men, no matter how much 
tb^ increase or how far they progress, shall never have any 
countries but tiieir own; let the conception of Asia contra 
mundutn graduslly arouse all its races for a ooloaBM crusade; let 
Japan be invoked by China as a leader and by India as a liberator; 
and let the blade races feel that the white man is lih> to be 
swept back at last; and then indeed the strangest dreams ci the 
edipse and extinction of Western civilisation might come true. 

VuTon. 



THE VOYAGE OF THE AMEBICAN FLEET. 


If ay goes well, the American fleet, when tibia aitide appears 
in print, will be at anchor off Sandy Point, half>way through 
the Straits of Magellan. In a few days—midnight of February 
6th is the appointed hour—it will start to thread its hazardous 
way through the narrow, twisting, squalUblinded channel that 
leads to the open freedom of the Pacific. The moment, so 
crucial in its test of seamanship, is opportune also for the com¬ 
mentating publicist. It marks the turning point in an un¬ 
exampled manoeuvre; it transfixes a great nation in the very 
crisis of a vast political transition. An old era closes as the 
sixteen battleships halt in their passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific; a now one will begin when they point north by west for 
Callao and Magdalena Bay. The pause, in the Carlylean phrase, 
is significant of much. History rarely allows the spectators and 
contemporaries of one of its decisive moments to grasp its im¬ 
plications with such assurance. But there cannot be much room 
for uncertainty here. We may not be able to foresee aU that 
this sudden concentration in the Pacific of the whole present naval 
ixiwcr of the United States portends. But we can at least be sure 
that the battleships off Sandy Point have left behind something 
more than the Atlantic, and that their voyage is at once the 
8}rmbol and culmination of a long chain of facts and circumstances 
that make it no casual experiment,*but as much the outcome of 
compulsory conditions as was the British scheme of naval 
reorganisation and redistribution of three or four years ago. And 
we may lie not less sure that the first turn of their screws in the 
waters of tlic Pacific implies, or at least foreshadows, a definite 
change of front in American policy and a recognition of the new 
direction that American interests are likely to take in the future. 
It is not assuredly for nothing that the whole length of the 
Atlantic sea-board is to be left unprotected for six months and 
more to come; nor is it from any unpremeditated whim that 
oven so superfluously wealthy a nation as the United States, a 
nation that h’ght-heartedly pays away every year on padded and 
fraudulent pension rolls more than any Power sets aside for its 
navy, has invested in this ernise two millions sterling. There 
could be no better moment for osaessuig the causes and conse¬ 
quences of an undertaking that has no parallel in naval history 
than the present, when ^ most critical phase of the voyage is 
just about to be entered upon, when the battleships, at anchor 
vot. nxzzm. h.b. p 
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after their aeTen thoasond miles of ohntning, seem almost visibly 
to toQoh the fatmeawith their prows and the past with their 
sterns, and when eveiy drcomstanoe of their dramatic pause is 
an invitation to look before and after. 

To a foreign observer of American conditions few things have 
been more interesting than to watch the steady decline of the 
Atlantic during the last ten yean as the centre of America’s 
political and strategical interests and the counterbalancing rise 
of the Pacific. Up to the time of the Spanish wmr the national 
vision turned irresistibly towards the east. The Eastern States 
have been the nurseries of the Commonw^lth. They were the 
first to be colonised. Through their gateways poured, and still 
pour, nearly all the foreign commerce in which America is 
engaged and nearly all the immigrants she receives. Their 
wealth, their culture, their indisputable social primacy, have long 
fascinated and dominatc-d the I’nion. The capital of the country 
lies on the eastern coast. In the days of America’s international 
aloofness they famished the chief, almost the only, |)nint of 
contact with the outside world. For many years they were the 
Union. The upbuilding of the West, the shifting of the centre 
of population, and the mechanically mathematical schenu' of 
American government, have robbed them of much of their old 
political ascendency. But, as the recent cnnlit crisis jnoved, 
they are still the sutnemc though no longer the unchallenged 
citadel of the money-power, and their social and a-sthetic |we- 
dominance remains, and must long n^main, beyond reach of 
successful rivalry. They I'xercisc over the rest of America, over 
all that amaaing congeries of raw and imitative communities, 
the abiding attraction of an older and mon* settled civilisation. 
Tt is an attraction sometimes deni*^. often resented and deridiod, 
but always felt. *1110 most flainboy'ant of Western Senators 
would admit, with whatever res«.>rvations, that the Eastern States 
are America’s front door and the Atlantic the highway leading to 
it. Their propinquity to Europe makes them the jnmping-olf 
place for the annual exodus of American tourists. The whole 
course of America’s historical development, reinforced by the 
accident of geography and the trend of commerce, has, in fact, 
operated to invest the Eastern States with a relative importance 
that the West even now has barely begun to dispute. And this 
deflection of the American mind and of American intereats 
towards the eastern sea-board has extended, inevitably enough, 
over the Atlantic and over Europe. Situated between Europe 
and Aria, the United States has grown up with all her afliliationB 
overwhelmingly Enropean. From Europe she derived her lan¬ 
guage, her laws, her culture, her system of government, and 
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pnotioally all her peoplea. The Atlaatic waa an avenue of 
buatling commerce while the Pacifie remaned a watery desert, 
and European examples, oonditiona, and movements engaged 
American thought and reacted with an inatantaneoua intimacy 
upon American interesta while Asia {ueaerved her inert and 
unreaponaive aloofneaa. The chancea of politics confirmed the 
exclusive ascendency of Europe and the Atlantic in the scale of 
American fortunes. The Bevolution was fought out in the 
Eastern States and on the Atlantic. Except for her brush with 
Mexico, America has been at war with none but European 
Powers. Her “ traditional ’* enemy was Great Britain. Outside 
of London, Paris, and Madrid her dijdomacy baa been virtually 
inactive. Girdled on three sides with a chain of foreign holdings, 
it is with Europe she has dealt in settling the questions their 
neighbourhood has provoked. The Monroe Doctrine was expready 
formulated as a barrier between Europe and South America. 
It was with a single eye to European competition that Americans 
framed their fiscal policy. At every crisis of their develop¬ 
ment, in the war of independence, at the time of the Louisiana 
purchase, and during the Civil War, they found the enmity or 
goodwill of Europe a factor not to be ignored. Ten thousand 
links bound and still bind them to Europe for every one that has 
been forged with the Asiatic mainland. It was inevitable, there¬ 
fore, that when they looked abroad it should be in the direction 
of Euroiic, and that their naval power should be concentrated 
on that ocean which held the vast bulk of their commercial and 
political interests, and from which alone they had watched for 
the disturbing storms of foreign cofnplications. 

But within the past decade event after event has whittled down 
the importance of the Atlantic in the scheme of American policy 
and strategy. The menace of war, never a very heavy one, has 
been dissipated, it is hardly too much to say, from Maine to 
Florida. Since the expulsion of Spain from Cuba and Porto 
Rico, the West Indies, as a possible source of conflict between 
the United States and any European Power, have practically 
ceased to exist. I do not mean to say that the West Indian 
problem, in which besides ourselves France, Denmark, and 
Holland are vitally interested, has been settled for all time, but 
that it has ceased to be an international and become, from the 
American standpoint, a domestic problem. The relations between 
the United States and Cuba, Porto Rico and San Domingo, like 
the future of our own West Indian possessions, propound sevwal 
questions in statesmanship that have still to take final shape, and 
the solution of which is not by any means dear. Similarly the 
present status of the Danish West Indies can scarcely be looked 
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npon M permanent. For nearly fifty yean the Amarjam* have 
tried apewnodioally |p pordiaae them. Their value to the United 
Statea oonaiatB aolely in the naefalneaa of one of them—St. 
Thomaa—aa a naval base. The want of auch a baae waa aeverely 
felt both in the Civil and the Spanuh-Amerioan wan, and 
neither Cuba nor Porto Bico can quite fumiah the Americana 
with what they are looking for—a large and aafe deep-water 
harbour from which the Panama Canal, among other thinp, may 
be protected. St. Thomaa preciaely sujqrliea tbi« Steamen and 
battlcahipa of the heavieat draught can coal in aecurity in the 
harbour of Charlotte Amalie. The entrance to it is narrow and 
almost landlocked, and the island in addition is furnished with a 
large dry-dock and cable station. Half a century ago it was the 
TtaUa of the West Indies, the meeting place and the distributing 
centre of the South American trade. Now that merchants pur¬ 
chase direct in the European and American markets, its com¬ 
mercial importance has almost vanished; but it still remains, 
as an American Admiral once described it, "the ke 3 rBtone of the 
West Indian arch, the central point from which any or all of 
the West Indian islands may be assailed." Forty-one years 
Daunsrk agreed to part with both St. Thomas and St. John for 
£1,500,000, but the United States Senate, through its Committee 
on Foreign Belations, reported adversely on the proposal. Since 
the Spanish war it is the United States that wikies to buy and 
Denmark that appears reluctant to sell. The Danish Upper House 
rejected in 1002 an offer of £1,000,000 for the three islands of 
St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix. They have belonged to 
Denmark for two hundred ^ears, and their system of adminis¬ 
tration is mild and equitable; but latterly, owing to the changed 
conditions of trade, the fall in the price of sugar, and the 
McKinley and Dingley Tariffs, they have ceased to pay their 
way, and are now heavily in debt to the Imperial exchequer. 
Nevertheless a sense of national dignity, the increasing ^de 
between Baltic ports and Central America, and the prospect of 
a much greater expansion when the canal through the Isthmus 
is actually cut, have hitherto kept the country loyal to the 
colonists. The islanders themselves, being mainly negroes, with 
a full knowledge of how the negroes are treated in the Southern 
States, and of the uncertain political and commercial status which 
is the lot of all the American insular possessionB, axe anything 
but anxious to come under the Stars and Stripes. One can 
hardly doubt, however, that eventually, perhaps before very long, 
they will be gathered into the American fold. But the problem 
of their fate is one that by no stretch of the imagination can be 
called serious either in its present form or in any form it is at all 
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likalj to assuzoe. No one, that ia, oaa oodbeive it poaaiUe ^t 
the United States will ever fondly aeiae the Danish West 
Indies. They will become American by amioible pozchaae or 
not at all. In the same way the destiny of the French and 
British poBsessions in the Caribbean will develop, so far as it 
is possible to feresee, without disturbing the relations between 
Washington and either Paris or London; and the only reason 
why one hesitates to say the same of Duteh Chiiana is that the 
future of Holland and (k the Dutch colonies may be influenced, 
if not controlled, by Germany—a posaibilily not without its risk 
to the durability of Oerman-American friendship. But with Cuba, 
Porto Bico, San Domingo, and the Danish West Indies brought 
more or less definitely within the sphme of American influence; 
with the French and British possessionB pursuing their career of 
placid unsuccess, and with the question of Dutch Guiana not 
yet above the horizon of politics, it ia safe to say that, for our 
time at all events, the Caribbean has been deprived of its last 
element of international friction. The stmrms that blow from 
it in the future may often beat upon America, but will no longer 
threaten to embroil her with any other Power. 

Again, the revolution that has taken place in Anglo-American 
relationB within the last ten years is another and potent guarantee 
tor the ]>eace of the Atlantic sea-board. Thors are questions still 
pending between the United States on the one hand, and Canada 
and Newfoundland on the other, but though intricate, they ore in 
no sense menacing; the spirit in which they ore approached is 
the spirit of reasonableness and amity; and the idea that any 
one of them, or all of them put toge^er, could result in a war 
between the United States and Great Britain would, I believe, 
be rejected as monstrous and incredible by the people of both 
countries. The diplomacy of the past decade has wiped off the 
slate every Anglo-American issue of any consequence, and the 
future relations of the two countries, so far, at least, as I am 
capable of perceiving, would seem to be those of assured confidence 
and good-will. Frcm time to time there may, and no doubt 
will, be small explosive disagreements, but I do not think that 
any American would now regard the British holdings in and 
around the American continent, and the occasional disputes to 
which they necessarily give rise, as containing the potentiality of 
any trouble serious enough to affect the naval strategy of the 
United States. It would be exceedingly interesting to have Cap¬ 
tain Mahan's opinion on this point—to get from him, that is, a 
statement such as only he could give of the extent to which, in 
the revised condition of Anglo-American sentiment, the disposition 
of the American naval farces is or should be influenced by to 
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proziiiiiliy of the Brftuh posaesBioiiB. 1 inmgina that he might 
easily hold that Canada, Janudoa, and the rest might now he 
almost, if not quite, disregarded in determining the strength and 
whereabouts of the American fleet, and that, 1^ the Caribbean, 
Great Britain has practically ceased to disturb American tran¬ 
quillity. The present cmiBe gives, indeed, the measure of the 
distance the United States has travelled from the point of view 
that made the Venezuela Message possible. Fifteen years ago, 
when the operative opinion of the American masses was excitedly 
anti-British, clouded by suspicion, and stimulated by many con¬ 
tentions issues, no President could have ventured on a manoeuvre 
that left the whole Atlantic coast-lino indefinitely exposed to 
invasion. 

Finally, there is the Monroe Doctrine. It is a commonplace 
of observation that the last ten years or so have witnessed on 
the part of idl European Powers a growing acquiescence in the 
principle enunciated by that doctrine. That is partly because the 
Monroe Doctrine has ceased to be a doctrine merely, and has 
become, thanks to President Boosevelt, a fact pointed with ships 
and guns, and weighted with reciprocal responsibilities. The 
growth of the American Navy has finally knocked on the head 
any ambition that any European Power may have cherished of 
effecting a lodgment on South American soil. The future of 
South America is admittedly a subject for speculation as obscure 
as it is fasdnating. It may be, and inobably will be, bloody, 
tangled, and convulsive. But the wildest speculator on its pos¬ 
sible developments would not now indude among them the con¬ 
tingency of a war waged by a European Power with the United 
States for the possession of even an inch of South American 
territory. The dream of colonising South America under the flag 
of any one of the Great Powers has been definitely shattered, 
and tire ininciple of regarding South America as, in this respect, 
a terra clausa is now accepted, in fact, though not in theory, as 
an international axiom. The universal subscription to it has fol¬ 
lowed all the more readily from the tangible evidence not only 
of America’s determination, but of her ability, to enforce the 
Doctrine against all comers. But it has also been helped by 
President Boosevelt’s enlargement of the Doctrine from a nega¬ 
tive embargo to a policy of positive action. The Doctrine to-day 
is not the one-sided pronouncement that it seemed to be in the 
Olney days. President Boosevelt has recognised that it confers 
responsibilities as well as privOeges, and that while it arrogates 
to tile United States the right of supervising Europe's conduct 
towards Booth America, it riso lays on bar the duty of super¬ 
vising the condiKit of South America towards Europe. Ind^, 
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the develo^Hnent of the Monioe Doctzine fram now onwards is 
far more likely to be concerned with the relations between the 
United States and Sonth America than with the relations between 
the United States and Europe. If the Moiuroe Doctrine entails 
the liability of enforcing what Mr. Boosevelt has comi»ehen- 
siyely summed up as " decern^ ” among such peo^de as the 
Venezuelans, Nicaraguans, and Costa Bicans, then the Monroe 
Doctrine is not likely to remain inactive. But its activities will 
no longer be international, but domestic. That is to say, they 
will turn, to a degree hitherto unparalleled, on the dealings of 
the United States with the South American Bepnblics them¬ 
selves. 

These three factors—^the virtual disappearance of the West 
Indies, of Great Britain, and of the Monroe Doctrine as menaces 
to the peace of the United Statra—have, as it seems to me, sen¬ 
sibly detracted from the political and strategical importance of 
the Atlantic in the periphery of American policy. If the pos¬ 
sibility of a war with Ghreat Britain may be eliminated as well 
as the possibility of a struggle with any European Power over the 
West Indies or the Monroe Doctrine, it follows that the naval 
force necessary for the protection of American interests in the 
Atiantic may be reduced without danger to little more than a 
mere police squadron. On the other hand, within the last ten 
years the Pacific has risen enormously in the scale of American 
interests. Since 1898 the United States has strewn the Pacific 
with stepping-stones from Biawaii to the PhilippineB. She has 
built up an export trade to the T'ar East worth, I suppose, 
£30,000,000 a year. She has landed an army on Chinese terri¬ 
tory. She has been drawn, willy-nilly, into the vortex of the 
For Eastern question. She has played in the evolution of that 
question an active, often a leading, always a distinctive, part. 
She has formulated policies and taken a hand in momentous 
negotiations. She has definitely enrolled the Far East among 
the objects of her diplomatic solicitnde. How vast a revolution 
all this implies anyone may realise by throwing his mind back 
ten years and recalling how entirely, before the Spanish war, 
the Chinese criaiB failed to interest either the American people 
or American statesmen; how Bussia's policy in Mant^uria, 
France’s in Ynnnan and Ewangsi, and Germany’s in Shantung 
developed without a word of protest from Washington; how the 
seizure of Eiao-chau was regarded by the " mail in the cars ” 
with a wholly impersonal detachment; and how the fight for 
the open door was maintained by Great Britain alone without the 
smallest sign of American assistance. Things have altered a 
good deal sinoe then. The possession of the Philij^nnes and all 
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the political and strategical responsibilities entukd by it, the 
participation in the suppression of the Boxer rising, the expend¬ 
ing recognition of the supceme importance to the fntnre of 
American trade of the open door, the not less expanding realisa¬ 
tion that, mth the exception of Japan, no country is so well 
situated as the United States, industrially and geographically, to 
make the most and the best of the development of China, the 
exciting incidents in the diplomatic war waged by Mr. Hay for 
the evacuation of Manchuria, the beginning of actual work on 
the Panama Canal, the interest aroused by the stem diplomatic 
duel that led up to the Busso-Japanese war, the emotions so pro¬ 
foundly stirred by the war itself and by the leap of a new, in¬ 
scrutable, and most formidable Power on the very edge of Asia 
to the front rank among the nations—all these events have trans¬ 
formed American indifference to the fortunes of the Fur East 
into a real, tingling, and vigilant concern. It did not need the 
Chinese boycott of American goods or the outbreak of the trouble 
with Japan over the immigration question to convince an im¬ 
partial onlooker that America’s relations with the Powers of the 
Far East would before very long be mon< immediate, of greater 
moment, and possibly of greater hazard, than her relations with 
the Powers of Europe. 

In the light of the considerations I have thus roughly sum¬ 
marised, the voyage of the American Fleet takes on the signi¬ 
ficance of a political demonstration that, so far from being aimless 
or provocative, is no more than the nect’ssary and completing 
coping-stone on a scries of antecedent developments—develop¬ 
ments, let me add, that long preceded and will long survive t^ 
present dispute between the Governments of Waidiington and 
Tokyo. Its fundamental justification lies in the results of the 
Spanish war and in the events which have since brought home 
to Americans as a political fact what they had previously only 
half realised as a geographical abstraction—that the United States 
fronts on two oceans. International developments which I need 
not now particularise made it advisable that Britidi naval power, 
instead of being scattered all over the world, should be largely 
massed in home or, at any rate, in European waters. Develop¬ 
ments not less compelling have convinced American statesmen 
that the back-door ot the United States can no longer be left 
unguarded, and that as a sidiere of American interests the Pacific 
counts politically for as much as, and in the future may count 
for more than, the Atlantic. A condition of things under which 
America's heaviest liabilities were being incurred in one ocean 
while her fleet was stationed in another could not be permanent; 
and the sound view of the present redistribution of Ame rica^ sea- 
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power a, in my judgment, that it is a somewhat tardy linking 
of pdioy with strategy, of reeponsibility with force, and of dip¬ 
lomacy with the material means that can alone make diplomacy 
effectiTO. In restoring in this dramatic and convinciDg fashion 
the union between the instruments of American power and the 
course of American policy, the United States is not only abso¬ 
lutely within her rights, but is taking a step that tiie compulsion 
of circumstances had revered, if anything, overdue. 13ie battle¬ 
ships do not precede a national change of front; they follow and 
register it. They foreshadow, no doubt, the systematic assertion 
of American power in the Fa^c, but American interests in that 
ocean, commercial, political, and territorial, have already been 
n^lected too long; and the very fact that the transfer of the fleet 
from one American port to another should have startled opinion 
both at home and abroad, should have {Hqued curiosity and 
aroused apprehensions, is in itself the strongest proof that it was 
imperatively needed. No nation could permanently aUow itself 
to be hampered by the tradition that of its two coast-lines one 
might be trusted to take care of itself while the other was to 
enjoy a virtual memopoly of the national means of defence. The 
dispatch of the 'American Fleet is essentially the rectification of 
a lop-sided growth and of a distorted focus. It is an adjustment 
of America’s sea-power to the plain facts of her geographical 
position. It fills in a gap in her national equipment that 
threatened to grow perilously wide. It is a new departure only 
in the sense that it impli« the official recognition of conditions 
that have long obtained and that the many convolving influences 
I have enumerated above have too long obscured from the popular 
oomjnehension. On any rational survey of America’s external 
liabilities, it is as natural a proceeding, and as free from any 
hint of menace, as the concentration of the Home or Channel 
Fleet first at one British port and then at another. The magni¬ 
tude of the undertaking, its expense, the enormous distances tc 
be coveted, and the riotous commentaries of the American Press 
have somewhat blinded the world to its fundamental simplicity 
and ite indefeasible propriety. Its overriding significance, so far 
as my power interpretation goes, is that America has awakened 
to the necessity of emphasising her two-fold frontage and of 
demonstrating that in the struggle for the rulership of tile world's 
greatest exsean, and in the comj^x questions beneath the shadow 
of which that stru^le is being waged, she intends to play the 
part that her heavy commitments have thrust upon her. 

I am very well aware that the voyage of the American Fleet 
has been officially mi nimis ed in Watiiington as a manesuvre of 
no particular consequence, a mare “ pnotics emisa,*' “ simply a 
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matter of nratine in the management and drill of the navy," and 
of no more rignificance than the familiar and always welcome 
appearances of American squadrons in European waters. And it 
must, of course, be obvious that sixteen battleriups cannot make 
a voy^e of thirteen thousand miles without a certain amount of 
technical benefit; without testing, for instance, the foresight and 
organising capacities of the Navy Department; without revealing 
defects that might otherwise have remained undiscoveied until it 
was too late to remedy them; without promoting a more thorough 
understanding between officers and men; without adding to their 
knowledge of their ships as units and as parts of a moving whole; 
and without learmng much that is worth knowing of the innumer* 
able factors of coal, water, and food supply that go to the unitin g 
of an effective and self-dependent fleet in being. But from the 
standpoint of preparation for war it is, I believe, equally true 
that long voyages went out with soils; that thirteen thousand 
miles of ding-dong churning, under the easiest possible draught, 
are almost wholly destructive of the conditions which exjwrience 
hitherto has accepted as the basis of troining at sen, and so far 
from throwing light on the fighting efficiency of the fleet, are 
more likely to furnish a }»rolongcd and expensive example of what 
to avoid; and that the advantages, such as they are, accruing 
to the personnel of the squadrons from ftnir months of practically 
continuous steaming, must be very largely offset by the progres¬ 
sive deterioration of the machinery. However this may be, it 
is, I think, impossible with any pretence of scriousnesa to argue 
that the voyage from Hampton Roads to the Pacific has been 
planned at a cost of two millions sterling with an eye solely, or 
even mainly, fixed upon points of naval discipline or equipment or 
administration, or, indeed, upon any point of merely professional 
moment. Whatever its technical value it cannot, without an 
abdication of all one’s critical faculties, be considered cither in 
fact or in intention, and still less in its consequences, os other than 
a predominantly political move. 

Among those consequences the first and greatest, as I have 
said, is that an nnmistalmble point is now given to the Imperial 
consciousness of the United States, and to the widening range 
of her interests and difdoroocy in the Pacific Ocean. Up to quite 
recently it was possible to maintain that while the United States 
WM a “ World-Power " in fact, she had not accepted, and did not 
quite realise, the inevitable responsibilities of her now position; 
that she had an Empire but little or no sense of Empire; and 
ttat ^ would not quite acknowledge that the possession of 
Hawaii and Ihe Philippines was bound sooner or later to prove 
incompatible with the dd ideal of diplomatic seclusion and non- 
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interference. Bimilariy, altboogh her eteke in the oommercial 
fatnre of the Far East was proolaiined to be a national interest 
of the first importanoe, it had soaroely dawned upon Amerita 
that something more might be needed for its protection than 
dispatch-writing, lepresentationB, and the pressure of "moral 
suasion.” The late Mr. Hay, who did more than any other 
American to awidcen national interest in the affain of the Far 
East, most often have felt that he was somewhat in the position 
of a Bismarck with no Moltke in the backgnmnd, and most often 
have been depressed by the reflection that his diplomatic activities 
rested rather on bluff than on the implication of force; and that 
his countrymen had not yet reached the point of grasiang as a 
hard and constant fact the pregnant common-sense of the Kaiser’s 
dictum : " If anything has to be done in this world, the pen will 
be powerless to carry it through unless backed by the force of 
the sword." The transfer of the American fleet to the Pacific 
is the first clear intimation that the country understands, and 
accepts as the basis of its Far Eastern poUcy, what is, after all, 
the elementary condition of all successful diplomat^. As a result 
of this momentous advance towards a comprehension of the 
determinating fact of international politics, a great popular in¬ 
terest in naval questions and a large and steady increase in 
American sea-power are bound to follow. It may be that the 
ultimate distribution of the naval forces of the United States will 
take the form of a comparatively small squadron in the Atlantic 
and a much larger one in the Paci^c. What may at any rate 
be anticipated with some assurance is that from now onwards 
a powerful fleet will be permanently maintained in the Pacific. 
By a single stroke of matured decisiveness President Boosevelt 
has burned it into the national consciousness that the present 
naval strength of the country is insuflBcient for the protection of 
its two coast-lines, and that American interests can only be safe¬ 
guarded in the Pacific by leaving the Atlantic sea-board b«e and 
defenceless. Moreover, he has repeated on a far larger scale and 
with every drcumstance of telling effect the lesson revealed ten 
years ago by the famous cruise of the Oregon —that the building 
of the Panama Canal is for the United States a strategic necessity 
of the most crucial importanoe. These are demonstrations that 
will penetrate both Congress and people wuth a fresh seM to qiaze 
neither money nor energy in hastening the construction of the 
Isthmian waterway, and with a fredi determination to r^tete 
the national shipbuilding programme by the new-found formula 
of the " twoKTcean standi." Pointed by the Glerman Navy BOl, 
which is regarded by Americana as Germany’s chdlenge to a 
contest for &e second place among naval PoWrs, tire voyage of 
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tbs fint (pmpw of her nawi zeqQirenafint* and defioisiiciea, and 
haa' thxiUed her with a vehenmt naolve to create and mamtain 
“ a naiy inferior to that of Oreat Britain akme.” Even joomala 
that are moat faoatile to the Freaident and began by oritidaing 
the cmiae, now admit toat the ofiSdal programme of navd oon> 
atruction, “is the one demand of the Hooaevelt administration 
in which all American pateiota who posaesa any foresight and 
aense of doty must ooncur.” As is inevitable among a mBitily 
inland people, Amerioan enthnsiaam for the navy his hitherto 
been short-lived, but it can hardly, I think, be doubted that the 
object-lewm of the present voyage will lead to a substantial 
inGrease of American aea-power both in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific; and though our own naval calculations are apparently 
based on the usumption that Great Britain and the United States 
can never again be at war, this is a develo[uuettt by which 
neither we nor any other maritime Power with a stake in either 
ocean can fail to be affected. But though these are the larger 
and more direct consequences of a manteuvro which Admiral 
Gervais has accurately ap^waised as one of the most memorable 
inddenta in the naval history of tbe world, they are not likely 
to be the only ones. The voyage affords an unequalled o]i|iur- 
tunity for impressing the imagination of the Bouth Amcriuin 
BepubUcs, for riveting the many bonds of sympathy and good¬ 
will forged by Mr. Boot’s recent tour, and for cultivating friendly 
relations with States whoso Junportance to the commercial future 
of the United Statea is just beginning to be realistd. Again, the 
rendezvous for the squadrons under Bear-Admitul Evans’s com¬ 
mand, and for the far smaller force that is already stationed in 
the Pacific, is Magdalena Bay, and its manifest superiority over 
every other naval base along the Pacific coast-line of the Unitetl 
Statea may result in overtures for its permanont lease—a kmg- 
oheriahed jutiiect—being made to the Mexican Government. 
After a month spent in target practice and manoeuvres the united 
squadrons leave for San Francisoo. Thanks to the undignified 
and somewhat injudicious mystery in which the entire voyage 
has been envelop^, thmr future movements are problematical. 
But if, as seems likely, they cross the Pacific, drop anchor in 
Blanila Bay, and return to the Atlantia mo the Suez Canal, one 
may aafely predicate for the most powerful umada that will ever 
l»ve been seen in the Far East a vaat enhancement of American 
inflnonce and prestige throngbout the Orient, and especially, 
whars it will best serve Amerioaai interests, tiiroughout China. 

It would, however, be tldiaalons to ignore the fact that in tbe 
eyw of toe average Amarican the voyage of tiw fleet h intimately 
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oMHithB has angagad the diptoatiata «f. Waifaiiigteii and 
The awagi^riiig wid hyatei^ leokliaMiiiaaa vrbiA the dnemBB 
papers, or numt <d them, iiqect into the diac a aakm ef toeigp 
affaira haa not foiled to link the diapatoh of " the uniada ** arith 
the problem of Japanese immigiation in the most ainistsr, eon- 
temptnons, and proTOcative foahion. That problem has not, 
indeed, grown any easier of aolntion ainoe I diacnaaed its general 
features in this Kavnw thirteen montfas ago. It passed, how¬ 
ever, last February into a somewhat new phase. American 
Congrew adopted on February 18th an amendment to the Immi¬ 
gration Act prohibiting the emigration of Japanese foam Mexico, 
Canada, the Panama Canal zone, and Hawaii into the United 
Statm. The Japanese Government, it has to be remembmed, 
does not issue permits to its subjects for emigration to America. 
It has no desire to see them settle there so long as Korea and 
Manchuria are still in process of colonisation. On the other 
hand, it does issue permits to those Japanese who wish to join 
the large and flourishing colony of their fellow-countrymen in 
Hawaii, w'here over a third of the population is Japanese, and 
where Japan’s interests, commercial and political, fmm an asset 
that Tok^ is rightly and shrewdly anxious to preserve. It is 
ria Hawaii that the main stream of Japanese emigration 
debouches on California. The new law did not forbid Japanese 
coolies to settle on the American territory of Hawaii. It merely 
declared that if they did so they must either stay there or return 
to Japan, and that they could not permitted to pees over to 
the mainland. The law has not, I believe, been diallenged in 
the courts, and the doubt as to whether the President has the 
Constitutional power to forbid an alien who has legally entered 
one section of American territory to leave it if he chooses and 
enter another section, remains therefene unresolved. But whether 
legal or illegal, it is clear that the law was no more than a 
provisional device for calming California. It was the outcome 
of an arrangement between the President uid the (folifornfon 
representatives, by which the latter undertook to re-open the 
white schools of San Francisco to Japaruse pupils, while tiie 
former agreed to drop the snits be had instituted against the San 
Frandsco Board of Education, to urge Congress to amend tiie 
Immigration Act in the way I have desorib^, and to negotiate 
an exclusion treaty that would settle the whole question with ^ 
Japanese Government. It had. moreover, sevwral d^eots. It 
was devised and esnried out witiiout oonsu^g Tokyo; H is not 
agreeable to Japanese sentiment, nor does it ednoide with tiie 
Japanese mterprdation of their existing Ikeaty rigfads^rights 
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which the American Gtovemment baa practioally oonfeeaed its 
inahility rither to aacertain or to enforoe. Furthermore, it has 
not proved difiSonIt of evasion. Hie Japanese still come in, and 
the Califomians in Congress are now agitating for a law of 
ezclnsion on the Chinese model, and will unquestionably midce 
the whole subject a Irading issue from end to end of the Pacific 
Slope in the comii^ Presidential campaign. Japan meanwhile 
feels that she cannot submit to being treated as in any way an 
inferior people, and, if my information is correct, has declined 
even to ^scuss the question of an exclusion Treaty; and the pros¬ 
pects of the adoption of a reciprocal agreement excluding American 
labourers from Japan and Japanese labourers from America seem 
very slight. Both Governments, it should be added, have found 
it necesaaij to recall their Ambassadors during the progress of 
the negotiations, and President Boosovelt’s recent Message to 
Congress was absolutely and significantly silent on the entin* 
matter. The present situation, therefore, it seems fair to con- 
dnde, is one of some delicacy, though uot, I think, of actuid 
gravity. A rather perplexing deadlock, and one not wholly free 
from some unpleasant possibilities of friction, has apparently been 
reached, but botit Governments ore endeavouring to find the way 
out in a spirit of amicable goodwill, and with a full consciousness 
that on the question of reducing Japanese immigration into the 
United States to the lowest possible figure their interests are 
really identical. It ought not to be beyond the power of diplo¬ 
macy to attain tina end without threats on the one side or a loss 
of dignity and pr^tige on the other; but the official search for a 
friendly and equitable settlement is undoubtedly oompromised 
by the oock-a-whoop heedlessness of the American Freas; by the 
turbulence of San Francisco; by the assistance which the re{»e- 
sentativea of the Pacific States will receive from Southern Con¬ 
gressmen and the Labour Party in pressing forward an Exclusion 
Act; and by the power for good or evil—usually for the latter^ 
which the delicately adjusted adheme of American politics puts 
in the hands of an organised and determined minority. 

It is not easy to persuade oneself that these influences will be 
in any way diaoouraged by the arrival of the fleet in the Farific. 
The Catlfomiana appear to regard it as little leas than an offioial 
endorsement of th^ perfervid anti-Orientalism, and it is as 
certun as onytiiing can be that if and when the battleships anchor 
off the Golden Gate, their advent will be made the occasion of an 
unrestrained demonstration against Japanese immigration. In the 
present state of feeling along the Farific Slope it is inevitable 
that the transfer of practically all the American battleships from 
the Atlantic to the Fadfio shonld be popularly construed aa 
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Waabington’s leply to Tolgro’s tefosal to agree to any fom 
exolnaion treaty, should wear the somewhat disquieting atyect 
of a “demonstration” against Japan, and shonld be taken as 
extending the sanction of Government to the methods and {sopa- 
ganda of the Asiatic Exclusion Leagues. Iliis is a risk so obvious 
that it must have been foreseen, and cannot, indeed, be avoided 
unless the fleet is ordered to drop California from its itinerary; 
and its not less obvious result must be to complicate a situation 
already none too simple. A dispossionste observer will, however, 
I think, conclude that an intensification of the differences between 
the two Governments and the two peoples will have to proceed 
very far before the United States and Japan are brought within 
measurable distance of a rupture. He will reflect upon the 
proved moderation of President Boosevelt’s statesmanship; upon 
the admirable restraint and prudence of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment ; upon the heavy bonds of commercial, political, and strategic 
compulsion under which the United States lies to retain tbegoqd- 
will of a Power that is and must long continue the arbiter at the 
destinies of the Far East; upon the incredible folly of which 
Japan would be guilty were she to jeopardise her task of financial 
reconstruction and interrupt her march towards the commerchtl 
domination of the Orient by plunging into a conflict that involves 
no fundamental point of national security, and from which neither 
party could hope to win any permanent benefit; and upon the 
comparative triviality of the issue that separates the two Powers. 
Considerations such as these leave, as it seems to me, an ample 
margin for peace, even though the agitators of the Pacific Coast 
add to the intemperance of their speech and the violence of their 
actions; even though “incidents” multiply, and even though 
Congress passes an Act that will prohibit Japanese coolie immigra¬ 
tion as effectually as foreign hbourers by Imperial edict ore 
excluded from Japan. The whole dispute, in my judgment, is 
only one, and by no means the most weighty, of the many dreum- 
stancoB that have [aumpted the voyage of the Americui fleet. It 
contributes its share, no doubt, to the conditions and the problems 
that within the last decade have inexorably foroed the politics of 
the Pacific upon the attention of American statesmen, and have 
rendered inevitable that recasting of the lines of American policy 
of which the cruise of the battleships u the pregnant qrmbol. But 
its importance is ephemeral and insignificant by the side of those. 
permanent, revolutionary, and long-maturing developments which, 
as I have fried to show, are changing, and to a large degree have 
already changed, the direction of America’s pditioal interests and 
anxietieB, and which must in consequence profoundly affect the 
disposition of her naval power. SniNBV Bbookb. 
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'* It ia one prime merit of the Engliah party ^atem that it 
enables ideas which are in the air to find practiiial expreaskm 
in asBociatioD with definite political effort.” This is the final 
note of the final volume of the exceltent Politieal Hittory 
of England, by Mr. Sidney Low and Mr. lAoyd Sanders. Prob¬ 
ably the sentence admirably exprasses the views of the middle- 
aged politician of the club or the family circle. Or, if he feels 
inclined to go a little further, he will agree, tepidly and timidly, 
with the some writers when, summing up Victorian politics, 
they declare with commendable but almost ludicrous caution, 
" It was felt that the time was one of transition and growth, and 
that the probiems set but not solved by the nineteenth century 
would meet with a bolder and larger treatment in the ages 
to come.” May a provincial journalist, who can only be a 
spectator of the political game, and who, not having a hand 
in it, cannot {nutend to know the minds of the players, "say a 
few words ” in Scotch fashion on what seems to Um a somewhat 
neglected aspect of the situation? 

In rile mind of the coinmoreially minded journalist, whore busi¬ 
ness it is to aid in making his newspairer above all things a financial 
success, the first question that arises in connection with party 
politics—or the lingering convention that still go»*s hy that name— 
is, to what extent is it a marketable article? My answer, and ] 
suspect the answer of most of my brethren who seek for “ good 
coj^ ” as for hidden treasure, is that it is scarcely marketable 
at all. Ruperficially, and when regard is had to the acres of 
qnoe daily devoted to speeches apparently full to overflowing 
of ptiiKiple and pasrion, this dictum may seem ridiculous. On 
paper, at least, the country is divided between the people 
who live by phrases and the people who live on phrases. 
Bnt is the real truth not exactly the ofqmte? The man in the 
street, the man in the " office,” the fanner, the clergyman, the 
squire, the laird—the loyal conrtitnentB, in short, of every 
newspaper that hopes to live for ever by supplying a digest¬ 
ible, if not sumiAuous, breakfast every day-^o they find 
in its political columns their "relish" or merely tiieir 
jniee de retistaneef So far as my experience goes there can 
be no hesitation os to the answer. I do not deny for a moment 
that the cironlation which is secured for a poIiHcal qpeaker 
through an audience that is palpably sympathetie, or is carried 
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away by the contagion of gregarionanesB, ia often huge enongh 
to nentralise the neglect inevitably inflioted upon him by a daily 
newqnper with overwhelming “ preaeure on ita columns.’* Nor 
am I concerned to deny that there is a hieratehy in the news¬ 
paper world as in every other, and that the “ local weddy ” may 
give to a speaker, perhaps some days after he haa spoten, the 
justice denied him by the daily, and expected by friendly hmoers 
to be meted out to him somewhere and somehow, ill that I 
maintain is that the "general reader," in the comprehensive 
meaning of the phrase, is infinitely more interested in at least 
a dozen things than he is in ordinary political speeches. It is 
regrettable that he should be; this seems to me a time of crisis 
in the affairs of the British Empire, when politics in the funda¬ 
mental sense ought to be the spedal concern of the " general 
reader.” Begrettable or not, however, the fact is as I have stated. 
The supporters of newspapers ought to be in a condition of 
excitement almost as great as that which {oevails during the 
agony of a General Election; the truth is that a majority of 
them are sick to death of what the late Liord Ssdisbury charac¬ 
terised as the "dreary drip of dilatory declamation.’’ 

To say that this means in the first instance the increasingly 
rapid decline of Parliamentary and political oratory is 
to state the most commonidace of truisms. There has just 
been published an interesting and lively history of that important 
segment of life in St. Stephen's which comprises the fourteen 
years from 1892 to the &11 of the late Unionist Govenunent. 
Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, its author, writes as one who is emphatic¬ 
ally " in the know." Yet, were it not for some bright and light 
passages of the nature of political musical comedy, how dreary 
the proceedings of “the first club in the world’’ would seem 
even in his pages to the average newspaper reader I It sug¬ 
gests an oasis in a Sahara to come upon the account of what 
hai^ned when, over the Bating Bill, fifr. Chaplin responded to 
an attack made upon the measure by Sir WilUim Haroourt ’* in 
a great speech which left the House very much where it was 
before." Mr. Griffith-Boscawen positively reaches the height 
of " raciness ” expected of the Parliamentary correspondent of 
a provincial newspaper when he tells us " when he sat down, the 
following conversation was overheard on the Treasury Bench. 
Mr. Chaplin :—‘ Was that ail right, Arthur? ’ Mr. ^dfour:— 
’ Excellent, Hany, old chap, excellent.’ Then, leaning over 
to the Sohdtor-General’ I think, Finlay, you had better 
get up now and explain the clause.’ Sir Bobert acoordiugly 
caught the Chairman’s eye, and in a few sentences made every¬ 
thing perfectly dear, showing the absurdity of Sir William 
vot. uxxtn. u.B. Q 
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Harcoart’s argamentB. Mr. Balfour:—‘First rate, Finlay. 
At last I perceive the advanti^es of a legal training.’ Mr. 
Balfour, it should be explained, vas supposed to have a very poor 
opinion of the legal profession.” This k pretty, but does it not 
read like a passage in one of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s not too serious 
comedies which reproduce the organised but enjoyable hypocrisy 
of British public life? 

But what is it that the discontented reader of newspapers 
would, if he could, be at? The correct answer depends on a 
clear understanding of the other question—who, to all intents 
and purposes, k the nevrspaper>rea^r? In answering this ques¬ 
tion in turn, one must rule out what many observers seem 
to regard as the most important driving political force of the 
day. *' We are all Socialists now,” said Sir William Haieourt. 
with the light-heartedncBB of the politician of a generation ago, 
when people prattled pleasantly and arm-chairily in maga¬ 
zines and club smoking-i'ooms of noutellrs couches sociales. 
It would be much more accurate to say at the present moment 
“we are all anti-Socialists now.” “ .\11 anti-Socialists ” means 
all men who regukrly read penny, thrc‘epcnny, and sixpenny 
newspapers. The Socialist—that is to say, the " whole-hogger ” 
who dreams of and labours for the establishment of complete 
political and economic equality throughout the world by the 
creation of Labour States—dues not as a rule read a daily ][iapcr. 
His Clarion, bis leaflet, hk van lecture, his Sunday and week-day 
meetmgs, demand and obtain his whole attention. It is so plain 
as to need no demonstration that his boycott of all politics that 
are summed up in such words us Conservatism, Liberalism, and 
Unionism will soon he, if it is not already, as complete as was 
the boycott of British parties by Irish Nationalism daring the 
hey-day of Parnell’s uncrowned kingship. The " advance guard ” 
of the British working men mean to have no fellowship, and as a 
matter of fact have no real fellowship even now, with other 
sections of the community. They regard newspapers as, like 
Churches, the tools of their “ enemy,” the landlord and the 
capitalist. 

The conflict, therefore, of the present time, or of the imme- 
dkte future, is not so much one between ”classes” and 
" masses’’—both phrases are hopelessly vague—or between 
"haves” and "have-nots,” as between newspaper-readers 
and the newspaperless. Mr. Oladstone’s “ save yourselves ” may 
appear to have been adopted by that section of the community 
which k moving resolutely towards the capture of the State, with 
silent disregard, if not contempt, of the other sections. In reality 
it is mudi more applicable to the people that are threatened with 
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dispoBBesBion ot what they oonBider their own, and for whom, 
and by whom, newspapers exist. If Co-operation, Trade 
Unionism, and SodaUam, all of which in different ways 
ostracue the newapapers, enter into an offensive and defensive 
alliance, then the real tug-of-war will come. One still hears 
and reads of the virtues and still more of the vices of this 
party and that, as if we lived in the *' good old ” Tennyaonian 
days when “for some sure result of good all parties woriEed 
together.” This is all hollow and unreal. It is a more or less 
unconscious attempt to ignore the fact that there soon wiD be 
but two parties, the party of conquest and the party of resistance 
to conquest. And the complaint that has to be made of the party 
of resistance, which includes all those who find in newspapers not 
only their mirror of the daily life of the world, but a species 
of labour exchange, is that it wastes its time in secondary dis¬ 
putes, and takes no real steps towards that efficient organisation 
of its forces which will be needed if the hour of revolution strikes. 

Into this net of ‘ ‘ efficient organisation ’ * might be dragged many, 
if not the majority, of the controversira which are supposed to 
divide the country at the present moment. If the British nation, 
or even the newspaper-reading portion of it, conducted its work 
on business principles, would it not temporarily shelve the fiscal 
question. on account of its supreme importance, by handing over 
the duty of ascertaining all “the facts of the case” to some 
body—call it a Commission, call it a Committee, call it what yon 
will—that would authoritatively represent the entire community? 
Then take the recurrent scares about *the costly inefficiency of all 
public departments, about our ” antiquated system of educa¬ 
tion,” which is declared to be a hundred years behind the systems 
of Germany, the United States, and France, about the defence- 
lessnesB of our coasts, about the unpreparedness of our navy, 
which are a daily worry to the newspaper reader. There may be 
nothing in these scares; Sir John Fisher is good enough post- 
prandially to tell us that we may go to sleep. Yet business men 
have a suspicion, not that Sir John Fisher is lacking either in 
veracity or in energy, but that there is exaggeration in his 
sedative advice. The shareholders in a good-going concern 
may give the best of managers the freest of hands, but they 
do not, as a rule, go to sleep or to the Biviera while he is 
carrying out plans which ought to be theirs even more than his. 
Is it anything but the worn-out tradition of " the Englidi party 
system ” that prevents a thorough-going inquiry into the state 
of the navy, which, if it resulted in a triumphant vindication 
of Fisherism, would indeed be a safe aleepng-draught? 
Surely the experiences of the Boer War, and ot the Com- 

Q 2 
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iniminnR wbtch foUowed in ita wi&e, were enough to teach 
us for all time that on ounce of inquiry before the event 
is incomparably better than a ton of the tragk- wisdom of failure 
afterwards. We all know what would have been done by a 
Britwh Stein, after the ghastly revelations of incomjjetcnce which 
these inquiries resulted in, because wc know « hat, as a mutter of 
historical fact, a Prussian Stein really did. Be would have over¬ 
hauled every' department of the public servio; from tup to bottom 
as a preliminary to reorganisation. The greatest problem of the 
day, in fact, ought to be, how to extricate a number of public ques¬ 
tions from “ the English {wrty system," instead of allowing them 
to be treated by the haphasurd methods of storm and stress 
peculiar to government by discussion. It is the necessity for some 
such action that accounts both for the present vague demand fur a 
"middle party” and the still vaguer aspiration after "a scien¬ 
tific study of political questions." If "England" is " weddeil 
to the party system,” much I presume as Presbyterian Scotlaml 
is wedded to the Confession of Faith, and if the " {tarty system " 
means the division of the whole country into the two {turtles of 
conquest and resistance, then all talk of a " middle {tarty " is ni 
idle that it need not be taken into account. 

The most reflective journalism of the period is, 1 take it, to b«< 
found in London. 1 note in the columns of the SpccMor and the 
Nation two different if not conflicting trends of o(iinion. The 
Spectator seeks to rally all anti-Socialists by arousing the income- 
tax paying section of the country to the dangers involvitd in 
measures of which the establishment of Old Age Pensions may be 
taken as a ty{>e. The Nation, on the other hand, voicing the ho()es 
and aspirations of the younger Badicalism, sets itself to extend 
what it considers the mission of Liberalism. The sentiment of this 
younger Badicalism may, I think, be gathered from this 
passage. ' Hitiu rto for long years Liberaliun has done 
nothing to strike the imagination. This Parliament, though it 
has done much useful work of the sound order, has not done 


enough to hold the mind of the people, no great act to which its 
missionaries can appeal and say, 'This is what Liberalism has 
done for you, this is what Liberalism means.’ To arrest the 
masses now floating between friendship and hostility, to fix them 
in Icyalty to Liberalism, we need a statesman of Ixildness and 
decu^. It will be hie task to gather together the efforts towards 


social refonn, and fbens fliem in some great meamire which will 
stand out in our generation aa Free Tra& and the Factory Acts 
stand out in the nineteenth century j ei homing point in our spdal 
hktory." Apart horn the. qaestiui srh^htt the oaQ fnr a Idberd 
Chatt>ain''«r.'^':jMiet;a''Mem^ undl-’a" 
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counaol of despair, does not the appeal come too late? Do not the 
NuccosBos of Socialism, which are admitted on all hands, mean 
tliat the " people,” ” the masses now floating between hienddiip 
iiiid hostility,” are not at all concerned abont ” Ic^alty to 
.1 jiberalism ? ” It may be said that a Socialist boycott of existing 
)iartieB should not prevent Unionist or Inberal politicians from, 
in possibly different ways, seeking to obtain the Buj^rt of the 
''masses” by schemes of legislation. As a matter of fact, the 
more '* advanced ” section of the Unionist Party vindicates Tariff 
iteforin on the ground that by providing funds for Old Age Pen- 
hions and other schemes of ” social reform,” it will checkmate 
Socialism snd wcun the working man from it. It is only neces- 
saiy to note what is being said, almost daily, by Lord Milner, 
Mr. Maxso, and the Morning Post. It was but the other week 
that Jjonl Milner declared boldly for the establishment of Wages 
Boards by the State, with the power to fix minimum rates of 
wages. With the wisdom or unwisdom of such views, I am 
not, at the present moment, concerned. The pressing question 
of the hour seems to be, should not the newspaper-reading, 
income-tax paying portion of the community look all the 
facts of the situation in the face, and organise itself to meet 
an attack, which, although it may be temporarily delayed or 
hampered with irrelevant issues, is inevitable? The government 
of the country and of the Empire is still in its hands. It may 
still justify the somewhat time-worn designation of the ” govern* 
ing classes.” 

It is in this association that the>emergence of a "middle” 
group, not party, might become valmhle. The Nation, in 
the quotation from a recent article which I have made, 
supplies a hint, if not of where the dictotor it desires may be 
found, of what sort of ideas may be expected to fill his mind 
and animate his purpose. It mentions Free Trade and Factory 
legislation; should it not be borne in mind that it was a 
Conservative Prime Minister who carried Free Trade, and 
a patriciui philanthropist who supplied the driving force 
for Factory legislation? But both were able, mainly through 
that force of will which comes of moral courage and social 
enthusiasm, to detach themselves from what we now know as 
” the machine.” Perl is, in the personal sense at least, the most 
successful British statesman mnee the days of Chatham. If he 
lived to bum what at the outset of his career he adored, and to 
adore what at the outset of his career he burned, and if he 
wrecked Ida party in doing so, he carried the country with him 
in both operationi. He was successful mainty, .if aat aokdy. 
because hh lived ins own life, oarcied out his «WB.ideas...:aBd was 
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oonsequently ^le to write, not in tiie water of ephemeni con- 
troveny, but in the permanent records of the nation, as his 
epitajdi, " <at eat vixiise." Aa a poUtieUm he waain the strictest 
sense an indiridnalist. " If I exeroue power,” he said, ” it shall 
benpon my conception,perhap8impafoct,perha]i8 mistaken, but 
yet ray sincere conception of public dnty.” It does not follow 
from this that, because Feel thought by himself in politics, he 
merely thought for himself. The opposite is notorious : “There 
is,” he was wont to say, ” too much suffering and too much per¬ 
plexity. It is a disgrace and danger to oiur civilisation. It is 
absolutely necessary that we should render less hard and less 
precarious the condition of the manual labourer. \Vc cannot do 
everything, but something may be effected, and something ought 
to be done.” It was in consequence of his strenuous and de¬ 
tached individuality as well as individualism that Peel was able, 
in Beaconsfield’s phrase, “ to play upon the House of Commons 
as upon an old fiddle.” Yet, with all his symptithy for tlui con¬ 
dition of the manual labourer. Peel was emphatically a statesman 
of the newspaper-reading and income-tax ]aiying schcxtl: he 
was, indeed, the prince of such statesmen. H«' was |tn.']iured, 
as a “scientific ” student and practitioner of |Kilitics. to improve 
the condition of the manual lalmurer bccaiiM' ho ri-ganled a 
commonwealth which did not improve that condition as an 
imperfectly organised community. Ihit ho iiever dreamed of 
placing this amelioration on the Statute Hook Iwcatiw he re¬ 
garded it as a “ right.” It is 8nr«.»ly conceivable that some 
statesman, or group of statesmen, may arise in this country that 
would, in the menrifully remorsi'k-ss spirit of Peel, legislate for 
off sections of th'* ermimunity, regardless of throats, demands, or 
"rights,” precisely as it is conceivable that there may arim^ a 
statesman who will insist on remorselessly doing justice to 
Ireland by extending local government on the lines, not of Mr. 
Gladstone’s, Mr. Bedmond's, or Sinn Fein’s Home Buie, but 
of safe devolution as adumbrated, but only adumbrated, in Mr. 
Chamberiain’s Provincial Coundls. 

There may be permitted to a newspaper-writer, who is not 
unfamiliar with tiie wants and still more the complaints, fears, 
and hopes of hewspaper-readers, the melaneholy pleasure of 
indiartiag, in feddeas and dreuny faabiCB.^what: such a group 
of statesh^ mi^ do and ongWio .de if ft came into existence, 

: I« ii^ht, in the ffrst bstaBoe^ be WepeeWd to deoiare tiWt the 
nussicn of t|^ British Bbpm in tlW ^wentiefli centey is to 
lock after ite cani idid fWne; «««y 3!tan 

miiy resolve to W*? hia owh: bujid^ .iu. W hot bt him 
imdaim muie and for aver tint W iri^ btndens. 
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The idea of eternally meddling in Herculee-Harleqnin f aa hinn 
in the affairs of the world, in the vain and mmly tr a d ition al 
cunviction that if, as the result, a great war inw>lTing ibd ; 
whole of Europe, if not of the world, diould break out, we 
shall muddle through, ought to be definitely ahuddn^ Itet 5Dla 
admit frankly, brutally if need be, that, except as takisag a di|d(K 
matic part in the possibly ideal European Cracert of the future, 
this country cannot concern itself with tiie questioiu conjured 
up by such blessed words as Macedonia, the Congo, Armenia, 
the whole of the interests represented by " nationalitiea 
struggling to be free.” We have enough, probably more tiian 
cnougb, to do in concentrating our thoughts upon the final estab¬ 
lishment of the British Empire as a self-contained world-power. 
This Empire may not have reached that stage of weakness, if 
not of decadence, indicated in the history of Borne when the 
legions were withdrawn from the provinces; in all probability we 
suffer from too abundant and racially too varied vitality, not from 
pernicious anccmia. Nevertheless, the placing of the British 
Empire upon a business footing will require all the statesmanship 
that during the next hundred years the Three Kingdoms can 
pioduce. For the solution of this problem necessitates, by way 
of preliminary, the solutions of a number of ostensibly minor 
problems. Take, for example, the question wluch nominally 
claims precedence even of Socialism at the present moment—the 
transformation of the House of Lords into an efficient Second 
Chamber, or its idmlition, leaving not a wrack or even the 
Boferendum behind. Should not this question be considered in 
relation to the Empire as a whole^ Why should not the possi¬ 
bility of converting the House of Lords into a Senate for the 
Empire be raised, say, when the House of Lords Committee 
submits its report on “ reform from within "? 

Or, take the subject styled generally “broadening the basis 
of taxation.” Mr. Balfour has clearly indicated that if be 
were again called in to prescribe a policy for the British , 
Empire, his first step, in baling with the question’ of Fiscal 
Beform, would be to summon a Colonial Conference. The 
immediate object of ttiat Conference would, no doubt, be 
to devise a practicai scheme tm giving effect to the larinciides 
accepted by him of "(^lonial Fteferenoe" and "l^ree 
Trade within the Empire,’* But can onyom donbt--«t/li|^ 
anyone whp! gatbm fkdonial pphikci horn Coionjal. ne wspaj^;’’ 
ttmt , if .Bueh a (ki^eisnoe ’ wera. again:'amhiubiied. / 
imt to: tidk but td dp business, it would not inow 
fitted in its dtamalnons to poiiitsf 
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Mother Country and the Coloniea—not to speak of India, 
bristling, as the latest National Congress shows, with alarming 
possibilities if not positively *'Mething with sedition”—would 
be raised. Mr. Maxse and the stalwarts of Tariff Beform say 
that their policy means the establishment of a basis of taxation 
as one on which the whole edifice of country and Empire may 
be built; and their almost fanatical sincerity is beyond suspicion. 
It would be impossible, pcrhaim it would be undesirable, to kei^i) 
the consideration of tins view out of the survey which would 
necessarily be made by a Colonial Conference. 

Similarly, if the question of “ broadening the basis of taxa¬ 
tion” is really fo be raised, should wo not gut to “funda¬ 
mentals”? “This is no time," says Mr, (Tcorge BurnartI 
Shaw, with his finest air of Supermanly irresponsibility, “for 
Governments that cannot lay thoir hands on .L'9,000,tXXl for old 
age pensions, or £18,000,000 if necessary.” Mr. Bhaw has no 
difficulty in finding a (wlicy for a predatory and resolute Govern¬ 
ment. “Tax the unearned inenment of the wealthy." he says 
in effect, “and you will get your ID.OOO.OOit. nay. »'ven your 
..€18,000,000, without the least difficulty.” But there is another 
side to the question, as will probably he found by Mr. Asciuith 
when he produces that Budget which may prove decisive as 
regards his own popularity, if not as regards the existence of the 
present Cabinet. Voicing effectually the alarms of the radical 
rather than the “official ” Conservatism of the day, the Spectator 
says, “ the schemes of Badicals and Socialists for a highly gradu¬ 
ated income tax, for still mo|^ graduated death duties, for inter¬ 
cepting so-called unearned increment, and for the taxation of land 
values and private sites, all start with the notion that taxation of 
the well-to-do is per se a good thing.” Here is another view which 
will also have to be taken into consideration because it is essentially 
the view of 1^ income-tax paying, newspaper-reading section of 
the community, whose destruction as that of the cumberers of 
the ground is aimed at directly and quite It^cally by the 
Jacobinic^ theorists of Socialism, and indirectly and confusedly 
by the Girondins of the Youngest Badicalism. Is it not possible, 
at a time when the stage thunder and earthquake of platform 
agitation are almost universally voted a boro, for the still, small 
voice of level-headedness to suggest a halt, to {dead for full 
inquiry, and even lay down the common-sense do^ne that all 
the rateinyers in these islands, and not mwely the {xmtively or 
comparatively wealthy, should directly contribute to 4e mainten¬ 
ance of the State? 

It is only too easy to |»rsne this line of alarmism a 
great deal further, and in an endless variety of directions. The 
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(juestioJi of conducting the Britidi Empire as a finandsUy aatu- 
factoiy concern, or as a federation of satisfactory concerns, 
uiinnot be answered,- our house cannot be set in order, until the 
ether fundamental topics conjured up by "slums,” "Uoensing 
question,” and “social reform” are dealt with in a qurit 
"efficiency ” as well as of " sympathy.” How long will it be 
before the really great question of the complete, including the 
siixuai as well as the political, equality of women with men 
bucomes a reality, and not merely, as at present, a comic-opera 
nuisance to Cabinet Ministers? How long will it be before 
politics as a whole will cease to be in public estimation the 
" game ” of Shavian adventurers, like the portentous Mr. Trebell 
ill Waste, who is such an improvement upon the Disraeli or 
Randolph Churchill of history or gossip that he thinks be can at 
tlic same time persuade a statesman with the convictions of Lord 
Hugh Cecil that he. an agnostic, who would build the public 
school on the site of the church, means to endow Anglicanism 
for ever, and induce the Nonconformists to acquiesce in a uni¬ 
versality of State-endowed sc>ctarian training colleges? How long 
will it be before the various vital issues involved in the very 
i-xistence of the Services, instead of being merely d(H;lared to be 
" outside of party,” are actually placed in this position by being 
subjected to the imiiiediate control of Parliament. 

Enough has perhaps been said to justify the existence of what, 
for want of a better phrase and a better idea, may be termed, not 
a "middle” but an "efficiency” group. It would serve no 
purpose to mention names, although 4here are at {u-esent out of 
employment a sufficient number of statesmen of Cabinet rank to 
form an alternative Ministry. There is no necessity for such to 
abandon their party ties, while acting together and sinking minor 
difficulties to accomplish patriotic ends. All that seems incumbent 
on or possible for them is to hammer out as emergency and 
temperament dictate a policy of which national efficiency is the 
centre and keynote, and to hammer it into the heads and hearts 
of a community threatened with social revolution. 

But as to the modut operandi? On this, too, it would be 
hopeless to dogmatise until Great Britain is forced, as it may be by 
the social crisis which thrr^tens it, to follow Continental example 
and Bubstitate government by group and btoe for the " English 
party system." If an “ efficiency ” group, seeking to influence 
and clarify traditional party methods, is to make its appearance 
before the British Empire goes down smiling under the flag 
of inefficiency and good form, it must, like poets, be bom and 
develop; it cannot be made or spring full-armed from 
the head of any single politician. May I in this association 
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suggest the word "Press,” but not in the specialised sense of 
which a jonmalist has some claim to speak? In that specialised 
sense, indeed, the " Press ” has too much responsibility thrnst 
upon it; " we " are perpetually called on to preach not only to 
the converted and convertible, but to the hopelessly unapproush- 
able. Its highest ambition ia to be the power behind the throne 
of public ojnnion; it cannot aspire to sit on that throne. I can 
quite conceive, indeed, a great newspaper with great resources 
behind it—^let me say the Times or the Telegraph —seeking to con¬ 
duct an exhaustive inquiry into all questions of national efiSdency. 
I can quite conceive such a newspaper securing that national 
gratitude which anonymity is seldom accorded, and ought never 
to play for. But it should not be forgotten that a newspaper 
inquiry or agitation, however thoroughly, impartially, and 
honourably conducted, must, in the nature of things, be, like that 
of the Tariff Commission, a non-representative and non-national 
investigation. 

I think of the "Press” in the old, individual, and intcns*? 
sense. I have already mentioned Peel as the type of the 
" efficient ” statesman who thinks out for himself certain ideas 
which he regards as the kernel of pitriotic statesmanship, and 
who carries out these ideas regardless of consequences to him¬ 
self. But I am also tempted to think of an even greater and more 
inspiring name than that of Peel. We still live under the shadow 
of Burke. At no time in our history can it have been more 
nocessary than now to echo and act on Burke’s words, " For God’s 
sake let us pass on, for God’s sake let us pass on ! ” Perhaps at 
no time was it so easy but at the same time impera¬ 
tive to find consolation in the x>aBsionate pensiveness of “What 
shadows we are, what shadows we pursue!” Yet Burke 
was in a truly national sense a man of action, and ho knew, as 
no man since his day has known, bow to utilise the " Press.” 
Three of his pamphlets, " Observations on the Present State 
of the Nation,” “On the Ganses of the Present Dis¬ 
contents,” and, above all, “ Beflections on the French Bevolu- 
tion ”—^the last written at a period of crisis which history may de¬ 
clare to be leas serious than the present—made Britidi history. 
This was the achievement of a man who had neither party 
nor group behind him, who was deserted hy nearly all the com¬ 
rades he himself had not been forced to desert, who was compelled 
to " plough his lonely furrow,” embarrassed in circumstances, 
depressed in spirits, overwhelmed by sorrow, faint yet pursuing. 
It is impossible to say more than verbum sat sapientibiui. 

WlTATAH WAUCiACIS. 



A SOCIALIST'S ANSWER TO DB. CROZIBR'S 
CEALLENOE. 


Db. Gbozieb has made a great discovery: he has discovered that 
William Shakespeare, George Stephenson, and Charles Darwin 
are worth more to England than Brown, Jones, and Robinson : 
he has discovered that genius is worth more than mediomly: he 
has discovered that “ surplus value " is due to the inventor, and 
not to the labourer nor to the capitalist. He is proud of his 
discovery, and after suggesting that this great economic truth 
was cleverly concealed by Marx, and is evaded by English 
Socialists to-day, he naively commends it to the attention of Mr. 
Glatchford. 

Bui I knew all about it twenty years ago, and have dealt 
frankly and fully with it in several of my books. Dr. Crosier 
does not seem aware of this, which is odd, because when he 
was preparing to challenge Socialism on the economic side he 
wrote to me to that effect and asked for copies of my books, 
which were duly sent to him. Now, it Dr. Crosier will turn to 
Chapter IV. of Britain for the British, he will find the claim of 
whid he makes his case quite plainly stated and fully granted. 
From that chapter I quote the following 

A man invonis a inaohine which ioca tlie work of ten handloom 
weavers. He is therefore worth more, as a weaver, than the ordinary 
weaver who invents nothing. How much more? 

If his machine does the work of ten men, you mi^t think he was 
worth ten men. But he is worth very much more. 

Suppose there are 10,000 weavers, all of them use his machine. 
They will produce not 10,000 men's work, but 100,000 men’s w«^. 
Here, then, our inventor is equal to 00,000 weavers. That is to say, 
that his thought, his idea, his labour produeei as much wealth as could 
be produced by 100,000 weavers without it. 

On no theory of value, and on no grounds of reason that I know, 
can we claim that this inventor is of no more ralue, os a produoer, than 
an ordinary, avoragn handloom weaver. 

Dr. Crozier is mistaken if he thinks I took my Sochalism from 
Marx, or that it depends upon the Manian theory of value. /I 
have never read a page of Marx. I got the idea of collective 
ownership from H. M. Hyndman: the rrat of my Socialism I 
thought out for myself. English Socaalism is not German : it is 
English. English Socialism is not Marxian: it is humanitaiian. 
It does not depend upon any theory of " economic justice ” : but 
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upon humanity and common sense. In my first book, Merrie 
England, I stated the problem in the following words :— 

Givni s oouniry and a pec^, find how the peopla may make the bmt 
ol tiie oounby and fhemadvea. 

I do not advocate Socialism because it is "economically juBt,” 
but because it would give peace and plenty to all, and do injury to 
none. 

l>r. Grozier condemns our present social system as evil and 
unjust. I thank him; and in return I make him a present of 
" economic justice," and all the other musty academic formula) 
over which pedants have so "toiled, troubled, and turmoiled 
themselves." 

Dr. Grozier says, as I have said a hundred times, that under 
the unjust system now in operation the inventor is exploited by 
the capitalist (he ignores the landlord), and he adds that under 
Socialism the inventor would be exploited by the labourer. He 
denounces this as " a scarlet injnsticc," and claims that all the 
"surplus value" which genius enables labour to create should 
be paid to genius. His challenge to Socialism is a challenge to 
dispute this claim. I accept the challenge cheerfully. I admit 
that the handing over of " surplus value " to genius would be 
"eoonomi(»lly just" : I have always said so. But as a human 
being I am not conramed for " economic justice " : I want 
happineaa; and as a human being I do not caro whether my 
fellow creatures get " economic justice " or not, so long as they 
are happy. The problem is not " (liven a country and a peo^e, 
find how much they ought to charge for taking in each other’s 
washing," but, " Given a country and a people, find how the 
people may make the best of the country and themselves." I 
reject Dr. Grozier’s scheme of " economic justice ” because it is 
not possible, and because it is not desirable. 

Strict "economic justice " is impossible, because any attempt 
to express the value of human services in terms of money is fore¬ 
doomed to failure. I confess without a blush that I have no 
theory of value; that I never had any theory of value; that I 
regard all theories of value as vanity and a striving after wind. 
It is as possible to weigh human goodness in a pair of scales 
as to value human genius in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

James Watt invented the steam engine. Who invented James 
Watt? If James created the steam engine, his parents created 
him. And who created his parents? And so we get bock to 
nature, or to God. And we find that all forms of human gimius, 
like land and water and the fruits of the earth, are the gifts of 
God; and why should not we, being all of ns God’s children. 
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shazB the gilts of our Father to the comfort and happioess of 
aU? . 

Or shall we give all the millions produced by all the steam engines 
ever made to James Watt, his heirs and araigns? And if so, do 
we pay because Watt invented the steam engine; or because he 
was the first to invent it? And if, as it seems to me, the daim 
rests upon {siorlty, are we to hand over the whole of the land 
values of the American continent to the heirs and assigns of 
Chzistoi^er Columbus? There would be a pretty dish of litiga¬ 
tion for the heirs and assigns of the Marquis of Worcester, and 
of Thorfin Sarlsefne, and Eric the Bed. And who is to do jus¬ 
tice to the descendants of Aristotle and Newton, and Prometheus 
and Old King Cole? And what is the value in foot pounds, or in 
Spanish dollars, at in skins of lard of Spencer’s Synthetic Philo¬ 
sophy, or the Platonic Dialogues, or Sartor Resartits, at Shdre- 
speare’s plays? And if a doctor save the life of his sovereign, 
what should be his foe? And should he have the same fee tax 
bloody Mary as for good Queen Bess? And since Lord Lister, 
by originating the antiseptic treatment, .saved coimtless human 
lives, how much money do we owe him? What, in money, is a 
life worth? Whose life? How could Lord Lister's heirs prove 
their claim? Are his heirs and assigns to be paid for all the 
lives his method will save for millions of years? What does 
England owe Lord Nelson’s mother; and ought Lady Hamilton 
to have been whipped, or granted a pension of a thousand guineas 
a day? One of my chOdren once asked me, “Which is worst, 
a giant, or a burglar, or a pleeceraan? ’’ Will some cunning 
economist give us in terms of cash the comparative values of an 
agnostic editor, a bishop, a soap manufacturer, a dustman, and 
a dramatic mitic I It is not humanly possible to assess the cash 
value of a woman, nor of a man, nor of any human act. There¬ 
fore I abandon all theories of value, and take a hint from a 
poet 

Gold is worth but gold; 

Iiovs’s worth love. 

If genius is to be paid its full value in money, who is to be 
the assessor? M ankin d do not welcome new ideas. Darwin 
lived through the stages of ridicule and abuse : Christ and Socrates 
and Bruno did not. Genius will never be rewarded by society 
for the benefits it confers until society recognises the benefit; 
and society usu^y fails to recognise the benefit until the bene¬ 
factor is di^. Who shall distinguish the false i«ophet from the 
true? If the Bev. B. J. Campbell is teaching truth. General 
Booth is teaching error. What is the money wage of each. 
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Bocordiiig to '* economic jostice ”? And onght the editor of the 
Clarion to be sent to inison as an infidel and a rebel or to be 
made a lord, like the editor of the Daily Mail? And in strict 
economic justice what is due to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
George Benuird Shaw? We know what happened when the 
nation tried to estimate the relative values of Charles 1. and 
OUver Cromwell. We do not know what will happen when the 
issue is between Mr. Arthur Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. We admit that Joan of Arc was ungrat^ully 
deserted and foully murdered; but that does not help us in the 
matter at the Suffragettes. And who shall decide the relative 
values of George Stephenson and Caxton; of Marconi and 
Homer; of the authors of the Greek Anthology and the inventors 
of sloe gin and picklod herring? When the Czar objected that 
the prime donna’s terms were equal to the pay of a field marshal 
the lady said, “ Get the field mardial to sing for you.” Carlyle 
thought Shakespeare worth more to us than the Indian Empire. 
Who could value the services of those to whom we owe the mteto- 
scope, the violin, the s^I pen, the Fabian Society, the idylls of 
Theocritus, and the fugues of John Sebastian Bach? We cannot 
“ value ” these things, and therefore strict “ economic justice " 
is impossible. 

“ Economic justice ” is not desirable. Should a benefactor be 
rewarded with evil, or with good? With good, surely. Strict 
" economic justice ” would reward the genius with wealth. Now 
wealth is an evil thing to its possessor, or all the moralists from 
Buddha to Father Vaughrn have b^n deceived. Therefore 
“economic justice’’ would repay genius evil for good. 

And here we come upon the fundamental error of all anti- 
Sooialists, including, as I notice with regret. Dr. Crozier. What 
is this error? It is the error of supposing that wealth is a 
blessing, is the only incentive of genius, and its only possible 
reward. But who would think of “paying” Joan of Arc, or 
Horatio Nelson, or Charles Lamb ? Who ever thinks of “ paying " 
his wife, or his mother? I hope the day will come when it will 
be held as dishonourable for a man to sell his genius as for a 
woman to sell her love. It is a modem and base theory that 
heroes are “on the market.” It is an idea that never 
from the camp, nor the court, nor the study; but from the 
bourse or the pit. It reeks of mean commercialism. Genius 
does not need wealth, nor desire it: genius seeks service, perhaps 
honour: genius does not grovel after millions; it is top deeply 
engrossed in its work. The great astronomer, the great chemist, 
the grro,t author, the great commander neglects and starves and 
overworks himself in his eargemess for discovery and his hunger 
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for Bobievemfiat. It is often difficult to drive the artist or the 
thinlcur to his meals: he grudges the hours he has to yield to 
sleep: he is careless of his appearance. What is the use of 
wealth to such men as these? Did Bembrandt,*or Beethoven, or 
Praxiteles ever hear of “ economic justice,’' or ever wish to hear 
of it? Chividiy did not insult its heroes with money. Sir Galahad 
does not expect to " make something ” out of the Holy Grail. 
England did not award “ economic ]uatice ” to the men who 
fought the Armada, nor to those who won the Indian Empire. 
Even to-day the head of the State, the King, is less wealthy than 
many of his subjects. It is not the hero, nor the genius, who 
clamours for millions : it is the huckster, the haggler, the money- 
Imder, and the landlord. 

And if genius were granted all the vrealth it could use, what 
could it do witii more? Gan a hero eat two dinners, or sleep in 
two beds, or occult two houses? Will any " great ” man desire 
to wallow in dollars, or to dazzle fools by vulgar di^lay wMle 
children are hungry, and women are degraded, and men are 
workless and desperate? If your hero wants more than is good 
for him he is the less a hero and the more a hog, therefore. 

Socialism would ensure -to all men, from the highest to the 
lowest, from the strongest to the weakest, the essentials to a 
healthy and a happy human life. Give the genius the essentials 
to a healthy and happy human life, and he will be content. The 
incentive of genius is not gain : it is genius. The real reward 
of the artist is his art. The joy of the giver is in giving; 
of the creator in creating. The singer, the painter, the healer, 
the discoverer, must sing, or paint, or heal, or discover. In no 
other way can he bo happy. The genius is the spoilt child of 
nature. He has joy of Ms work, of his gifts, of his power. We 
may pay a Shelley to sing, or a Turner to paint, or a Spencer to 
think; but no wealth we could heap upon such men would bribe 
them to cease to work, or to think, or to sing. And should a 
genius be cooped in a gilded cage because he has already been 
blessed by nature above his fellow men? 

" Economic justice ” is not desuable for the commonwralth. 
The possession of great wealtii means the formation of dangerous 
individual power. It is the beginnings of mastership. We 
Socialists agree with William Morris that no man is good enough 
to be another man’s master. We agree with Whitman that if 
“ the slave must cease, the master of slaves must cease.” When 
the genius becomes a landlord, a capitalist, a ruler, he becomes 
a menace and a burden, and the people would be well rid of 
1^. If he will help, let him help; if he will give, let him 
give, and we will bless him; but if he grasp, and hoai^; if he 
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diotote and domineer, let him beware. We most be a Bovereign 
peojde, and our greatest shall have our love, but not our fear. 
The true prince’s motto is “ I serre.” BodaUsts would give the . 
hero hai^nness, and lovo, and honour. But ” economic justice *’ 
is not desirable amongst a free people. 

Dr. Crosier will call this " scarlet injustice.” Not so fast. 
The people u well as the genius have rights. If genius claim 
the right to sell or to refrain from selling, the people may dahn 
the right to buy, or to refrain from buying. If genius rate its 
services too high, we may decline them. There is no injustice 
in that. A commonwealth may make its own laws, and may 
also make its own bargains. lifoy I be allowed to quote from 
my book. The Sorcery Shop? 

You must temomber that ve do uot compel a man to coaler upon ue 
the benefit of hia genius. But what he has to pve must be ^ven: 
we do not buy. The community says to the genius: " We have decided 
to conduct this commouwcalth upon certain lines. If you Uke to 
conform to the rules made for the general good and the general safety, you 
are welcome to abide witli us. If not you arc free to go elsewhere. If 
you core to pvc we sliall be glad to accept. If you do not give wo 
shall not try to take.” What right bos the genius to complain? 

Suppose we say to the doctor: “ Wo would rather not employ you 
tiian moke you a rich man and a menace to the state. Go, then, and 
doctor yourself.” Or suppose wo say to the poet: “ We will not make 
you a lord over us because of your sweet songs. Go, then, and sing 
to yourself.” 

I submit to Dr. Crozier that thore is no ” scarlet injustice " in 
such behaviour. We will give our genius all he needs; and 
honour and love to boot. If he asks more we shall exerdse our 
undoubted right to do without him. But genius would not ask 
more. Give the genius the essentials to a hapi^ and healthy 
human life, and ensure the same to his children, and he will 
serve yon to the top of his bent. The man is happy who, as 
Goethe expresses it, “ makes good the faculties of hiniBelf ” : the 
is happy who feels that he is blessing mankind by his 
labour. Socialism would make men and women happy by enabling 
them to develop their powers and use those powers for the general 
good. " Economic justice " would debase the genius by foster¬ 
ing in him the seeds of i»rido and greed. It is a privilege to be 
a genius: it is a privilege to serve our fellow creatures. Let us 
treat our geniuses as we treat our mothers, our wives, our dearest 
friends. The prinoiide of " swlet injustice " is recognised in the 
family, and amongst friends, as the ideal principle of social life. 
It is ^ principle that the strong riiall defend the weak, that 
the gifted shall bestow his gift on others: it is the principle 
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thst km’s worth kwa." Do we not aee it. worldog sweet end 
h^tply eveiy day? Let ne dte a few oommon ezampleB. Whea 
fnends meeti one will Bi]%, BDotfaer play, to j^eaae the net. Bdi 
the amateor tenor, pianist, or 'violinist never thinks of demanding 
two dinners and better wine upon the eaonomieali^ just ground 
that he oontributes more to the genertd enjoyment than those 
who only listen uid applaud. These amateurs ate exploited, ate 
viotimB of “ scarlet injustiee ”; and ihey are delight^ with the 
arrangement. Does the amateur football |dayer or orioketer com¬ 
plain of the "scarlet injustice" of the county committee in 
asking him to amuse and delight the crowd, and hdp to earn gate- 
money, of which he gets no share? These amateurs do not ask 
for pay, because they do not need money. They con ^ord to. 
give. In a Socialist community eveiy citizen could afford to give. 
In political and religious organisations it is almost the ruk to find 
a few mmubers who ore " gluttons for work." These men do 
not consider it a " scarlet injustice " to be kept busy witiiout 
pay. They like it. We have some six hundred honourable 
gentlemen serving the country in Parliament, vrithont pay. Do 
they complain that this is " scarlet injustice " ? Are they anxious 
that six hundred Labour members ^onld relieve them? 

When anti-Soeialists talk of the absurdity of paying a Statesman 
or a General no more than a coal-heaver, they forget that under 
Socialism the cod-heaver would iwt be so badly paid and seurvily 
treated as he is now. Give your coal-beaver all the eaaentkb to a 
healthy and hapi^ human life, and what more could the supatior 
person need? Suppose the case th^t a statesman and a coal- 
heaver both got the same pay, vrould the statesman be 'willing 
to change places with the cod-heaver? No. Because his own 
work is easier and pleasanter than cod-heavii^. He is like the 
airutour singer at the party: he is well fed and vrell cared-firr, 
and has the joy of his work uid the thanks and admiration of 
the crowd throW in. Has it ever occurred to the anti-SocialiBt 
that the President of the United States is pdd less than many 
a dealer in carmed moat? Has it ever struck him that tlM Prime 
ICuuster of England is pdd less than rrumy a manufacturer of 
soap or ^Ils? It is certdn that the aggregate salaries of Lord 
Boberts, Admiral Fisher, the' Arcfabiehop of Canterbuiy, the 
Viceroy of India, and the Lord Chancellor do not equd the income 
of some snooeasfnl baoon-faotore, or purveyorB of patent medkiBea. 

_ We are often asked, with pathetic anxiety, who wilt do tire 
dirty work under Sodal&m? I fed inclined to attswer r '*I, for 
one. But if so, I must make good terms. I must havw droit 
home, and specid indulgences, and i must be treated: witii tire 
nqreot due to my pubHo spirit and self-sactifloe." In Nsim from 

VOIi. liXXXin. H.8. B 
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Nowhere, Horrig dresaeB his dnstmaa in » ma^ficent uniform 
of Boarlst and gold. Give yoar duBtaian shrat hours, long boli> 
days, and handsome treatment, and this bogie need frighten you 
no noore. 

But I do not wish to alarm the cultured and comfortable classes 
by issuing a stem fist that Socialism shall begin the week after 
next, and that the Premier and the charwoman, the bishop and 
the ’bns-conducto, shall dl be paid at the same trade union rate 
of so little per hour. I am no prophet; but I think Socialism 
will come ^ndually, and that we adapt ourselTes to it by 
easy stages. Doubtless for many years Socialism will pay some 
men higher salaries than others. But I hope that some day 
communism will arrive, and then there will be no salaries at all, 
and our people will begin to live in real earnest. 

The anti'Socialirt concerns himself almost entirely about “ the 
wealth.” The Socialist is more concerned about ” the life.” 
The one is anxious to protect the pockets of the rich, the other 
to jTOtect the Uves of the poor. What does it matter how the 
werith is distributed : if only we can banish poverty? The first 
thought of the Socialist is how he may abolish poverty and remove 
all the artificial barriers to the development of the best that is in 
us. The hope of the Socialist is thrt society may be so ordered 
that every child shall bo fed, and clothed, and educated, and 
cherished, uid that we may have a nation of men and women 
with sound minds in sound bodies. We believe that if we can get 
Socialism established, and so destroy the dread of poverty and the 
curse of ignorance, genius .will ruib forward to give itself; and 
there will not be a word said about " economic justice.” 

My idea of Socialism is that the commonwealth should be a 
great family, solicitous for the happiness and well-being of 
every one of its members. In such a commonwealth the citizens 
would help the weak, cherish the deli(»te, succour the sick, and 
talk no Pontic nonsense about theories of value; acting instead 
upon that fine. Socialist maxim: " From each according to his 
power, to each according to his need.” 

It costs so little to feed and to educate a child. It costs so 
little to give the essentialB of a healthy and haf^ human life 
to a woman and a man: yet we have half our peoide poor and 
anxiona, and miOionB existing always upon the verge of destitu¬ 
tion. But I am to answer Dr. Crorier, and not, I understand, to 
expound Socialism. Well, I onne bock to the question of 
humanity venue ” economic justioe,” and I say in r^y to Dr. 
Ciuzier’s challenge:— 

Firstly: that I knew all about his theory '* economic jus¬ 
tice” twenty yean ago. Secondly: tint I stated the theory Mly 
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and frankly in Britain for the Brftitk. Tbirdly: that “ ecxsiomie 
joBtioe” 18 impoamble becanse no man can exprew the valne of 
a hnman act in tenna of wealth. FourAly : that ** eoonamio 
jaatice '* ia not deaitable for the genina becanae happineaa doea 
not depend npon wealth, bnt upon goodneaa. : that 

“economic jnatice*’ ia not deairable tat the ocmunonwealth, 
becanae a tidi man Boon becomea a maater; and becanae the 
cajHtaliBt ayatem in a new fond wonld aoon bring baidc the old 
evila. Sixthly : a qratem that only changea the maatera ia not 
aa good aa a ayatem which liberatea the alavea. Seventhly: Dr. 
Crozier’a jdan wonld not aboliah poverty, nor ignorance, nor war, 
nor cloaa diatinctiona. Eighthly: Dr. Croxier mahea a fatal mia- 
take in ignoring the right of the people to decline the aervioea of 
the genina if they do not agree to hia terms. Laatly: SodaUam 
wonld not pander to the pride and the greed of a few, at the 
coat of the misery and anbjection of the many; bnt wonld enanre 
the essentials of a healthy and happy human life to all. 

Dr. Crozier claims to have proved that “ until the intellectual 
world has lost its centre of graviiy, Socialism, except by a ph]rrical 
force revolution, cannot, and will not, come.” But I hope he 
has not proved anything so unpleasant. The fact is that the 
doctor ia making the mistake of looking at the Socialist move¬ 
ment as a straggle in which all the worth and intellect are on 
one side, and only mediocrity and numbers on the other. But 
the fact ia that the straggle ia not between genius and mediocrity, 
but between exploiters and exploited; and on Dr. Crozier'a own 
showing genius is amongst the exploited. So we have on the one 
side the possessing classes, and on the other side the working 
classes; and the possessing classes are tremendonsly ontnumbered. 
Genius—the genius of which we have been treating—does not 
count. Genius ia neutral. There are men of ability on both 
sides: more on the Socialist aide than most people suspect; but 
genius vriil not greatly trouble itself. What genius wants ia peace, 
and a chance to do its work. 

So we find tiiat the intellectual centre of gravity need not be 
lost in order that Socialism may be accomplished. Against an 
organised and enlightened proletariat the classes, I think, will 
fail to stand. The masses will win by sheer weight of character, 
as well aa by superiority of numbers. I do not think there will 
be any plyai^ force revolution; bnt I have a strong hope that the 
advance of Bodaliam will prove irresistible witiiout it. 

Nor do I think that Dr. Crozier’a article vrill at all affect the 
Sooialista, or shake the working claaa. The labour men wiU smile 
at hia picture of the helpleaa miHiona starving on the jnoduoe of 
a twenty-tour honra’ vroiking day, for lack of the director 

B 9 
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and inTentor. If they went ba^ to the hand loom 
and the spade, it might he nOoessary to send millknu 
of their nnmben to the ColonieB. Bnt th^ do not intend 
to do anyUung of the kind. Thoy have already enongh ap^dianoes 
and enough knowledge of the kind Dr. Crosier caUs " dead 
inventions” to {sodnoe more than enongh wealth for 
And they do not care for theories. Dr. Crosier may tell them 
they have no right to the dead inventions. They will atic who 
has a right? might as nsefully and hopefully point out to 
Japan ^t she had no right to use English-built battie-ships. 
The masses have as much right to a dead invention as the dead 
inventor had to the hammer and the wheel. The rapid {ninting 
jness, the rapid loom, the locomotive, the steam hammer, and the 
turbine are as justly common propeoty as the books of Euclid, 
or the hand-saw, or the plough. As to the claim for “economic 
justice ” for the genius of the future, the workers may reply: 
"the genius can create nothing without our help: we am do 
very well without his.” 

As to the doctor’s idea of an aristocracy of genius, I can quite 
imagine what the enlightened workers will toy of that. " You 
tell us,” they vrill say, " that those who now get the wealth do 
not earn it. We tell you that we do not intend to let them have it. 
And for the genius of the future : let him go out into the hills 
and scratch up roote with his illustrious finger-nails, or let him 
come and help his fellow-men, like a man. We will have no more 
aristocraoies. We will have a free democracy. We will have our 
children fed and taught. We will breed our own geniuses and our 
own inventors. We do not want theories of value : we want a 
hai^ England; and we mean to have it.” Who shall stay 
thm? i%e genius? Already T see the masses moving, and 
amongst them I recognise many men of intellect, and more than 
one genius. The classes will not cohere. Some of their members 
have already deserted to our side. And genius? Genius will be 
hap[y to work and to give: genius will rejoice in the security 
afforded and the chance offered by Socialism for a man to do 
things and to help people. It is not likely genius will feel much 
loyalty to the class of greedy hucksters and land jobbers who 
have exploited it so long. 

I congratulate Dr. Crosier on his candour and ability. I caimot 
congratulate the anti-Sodalists upon their champion. No Socialist 
need desire anything mmn damaging to the existing social system 
than Dr. Crosier’s article. No condemnation need be mote 
sweeinng than his; no scorn more scathing and severe. 

As for ns Socialists, we are full of h(^ and vigour. We are 
iiusrednlons of failure: we defy augury: we have “ hitched our 
waggon to a star.” Bobbbt Blatcbtobd. 
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lY may be conceded vHhont prqudice tiiat English mtuio of a 
kind worthy to be ranked amon^ the great modem ediook of 
the art has hardly ahown signs of existenoe mxtil within the 
last twenty or tiiirty yean. One readily grants, hoewror, that ae 
a scienoe—not though as an art—mnsic has long been setkmsly 
and ardentiy ooltiTated by English sdiolan; and the one musical 
instrument upon which we have always excelled as perfom^ 
has been the organ, a study of which obviously requires meebiBn- 
ical dexterity and ingenuity, rather than any depth of artistio 
perception or noarked individuality. Apart from opera, more¬ 
over, the English organist is usually capable of disseminating 
a fair knowledge of musio in general down to the time of 
Beethoven. But at Beethoven he stops short, unless he happen 
to be ultra modem in his views, when he may admit, albeit 
somewhat charily, the merits of Brahms. He demurs, curiously 
enough, at the very thought of nationality in music, tl^ musund 
claims of Bussia, Norway, or Bohemia by no means enlisting 
his qrmpathies. And he remains immovable in his faith that 
oratorio is the highest form in which music has hitherto been 
couched. 

Before music developed into an individual, emotional, highly- 
oomplex medimn of human expression, the English ad^l was 
in reality ahead of its foreign contemporaries; and continental 
musicians looked to England with ungrudging respect as 
the true land of musical promise. But when something 
above and beyond contrapuntal clevem^ vms needed—when 
the rapid expansion of music demanded more and more of 
the musician’s attributes of feeling and imagination—then the 
British composer, except as a feeble and unabashed plagiarist, 
suddenly fell into silence, our musical pre-eminence amongst our 
European neij^bours dominating with Henry Purcell. G3ie 
Puritan Bevolution, as we know, has been universally censured 
as the cause of this abrupt cessation. Novdtheless, it may be 
observed that the Puritan Bevolution did not annihilate our 
other 1 ^, our drama, ooar poetry, our painting. Yet if from, 
the outset our English music found its genesis in science mote 
than emotion, it is easy to understand that it never sprang 
strai^t from the heart of the pooiOe, as did in the main our 
drama and our poetry; and in the stress of a great nationtd up¬ 
heaval it is aasuredly only the spirit of the whde peo^ ei a 
country that can keep life and strength in arty movement, but 

(1) Th* pnhHcrtto «f ihia wtide, writtoa ioim tims «go, Iwi bsaa 
nMToidaU* dicimiitMiew ddtyed.— {Bb. S'. Bi.] 
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espedaUy in a movement of artntio moment and ngnifleanoe. 
Natumafify in muaio must be aooght in some inborn qualities, 
to be ascribed either to the influences of nature or of manners, 
or of peculiar instruments originated by rude people. 

Th^ is small trace of any&ing oi fliis land in early English 
musks. Even in our halcyon era of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centnrieB, the periods of the madrigal, the round, 
the catch, the glee, music seems to have been a study here for the 
cultured minority. It found its votaries—composers, performers, 
listeners alike—not in the countryside amongst peasants and 
rustics, but in the Court circle, in the towns, and only thence did 
it percolate in any appreciable measure to the masses. 

Musks is in many of its essentials analogons to poetry. In 
this light our mnsical paucity appears strange; for by general 
consent, English poetry and English poets, particularly our 
tyiists, have reached the very highest grades of individual per¬ 
fection. Still, it must be remembered that music, as we now 
understand the term, is the youngest of the arts of Christendom, 
and remaiiu the most diflicult and the most subtle of interpreta¬ 
tion. More than this, it depends so absolutely upon its inter¬ 
preter: its creator is so inextricably linked with its {lerformer, 
that without the incentive offered by the ideals of good interpreta¬ 
tion the composer would have no raison d’Stre, and must eventu¬ 
ally become dumb. Many causes have been at work to prevent 
England &om as yet producing any really advanced school repre¬ 
sentative native interpretation. Underlying every cause is our 
proverbial, though one believes not insurmountable, spirit of 
reserve. A performer who has it in his power to stir and sway the 
hearts of his listeners, and convey to them the innermost beauties 
of a good composition, must also unreservedly unveil bis own 
heart. Had the long dynasty of our poets, from Chaucer to 
Henley, let us say, felt that they might only reach their readers 
by themselves reciting their own work, they would probably 
have shrunk hopelessly from the ordeal, and English poetry could 
easily have dwindled to a secondary position. As it is, the 
covers of his book raise a convenient screen between author and 
reader. Between the musical exponent and his audience, natur¬ 
ally, no snch screen is feasible; neither can he avail himself— 
unless it be in opera—of the stage trickery and footlights which 
conceal the private personality of an actor from the public gase. 

Yet if music be no hardy, native plant in England, it may still, 
and without in the least detracting from its intrinsie merit, be 
propagated amongst us as a choice exotic. Something of this 
nature is happening at the actual time. Moreover, the exotic 
can show signs becoming acclimatised, and, like many shrubs 
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and tmiw long ago transplanted to qnr soil and hybridned, it 
may giadoally grow into a olianeteristio feiAnro of onr natio^ 
life. No impaitial investigator possessed; of ears tnuned to lip^ 
pieaiate good mnsie eu> deny that we have at inesent a 
group frf gennine, and at the same time attractive, British 
oonqKwera. That such a group has straggled into'bring, in spite 
ot nnmerons adverse conations, is an eloquent tesdmiiHiy to its 
vitality. Boor mnaioians, namriy. Parry, Maekensie, Btanfwd 
and Cowen, have been designated as the leadens of an English 
mnsio Bena i seance.* There is certunly some interesting mask) 
anumgst a prolific ontpot of oompositionB by these four dim- 
tenqxmnies. But the long and intimate connectkm of three of 
them with the stereotyped, academical, commercial methods of 
moaical instruction, which have proved so fatal to any true 
advance in our general musical culture, surely precludes their 
being accurately termed “ leaders *’ of an English musicai 
Renaissance. 

As one of the first, if not the first true generator of the 
modem British composer, one would prefer to take Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. Sullivan daringly discarded the mantle of pedantic 
imitation which others have so frequently used to cl<^ their 
singular lack of inspiration, and expressed himself honestly in 
Ins own language, albeit that language did not soar sucoess- 
fully to the regions of grand opera or symphony. He 
had, besides, a magnetising spontaneity and freshness, coupled 
with a charming faculty for obtuning effective results by the 
simplest of means. Nor were ther^ ever two collaborators who 
understood each other better than did Sullivan and Gilbert. 
Clever enough to gauge exactly their own limitations, they disr 
played a rare intelligence in accomplishing small things wril. 
Wlioever and whatever is capable of attracting large audiences of 
every category during a quarter of a century must have a true vein 
of excellence, and the Snllivan-Gilbert comic opera series is 
unique in its own English genre, standing as it does quite apui 
from the foreign productions of Offenbach, Lecoq, or the 
** dance ** Strausses. Should we ever develop an independent' 
national school of modem opera, there can be little reason to 
doubt that it will fructify, not Teutonic music-drama, not 
from either theiPrench or the Italian schools of grand opera, 
but from the seeds sown by Arthur Sullivan. Had the younger 
school of our composers now active taken Sullivan as a pattern 
only in so for as to make his line of comic opera their eliiri 
model-, no harm would have been wrought. We shoi^ 0 least 
have advanced a step in musioal nationalityt rinoe, instead of 

(1) JtaflM JfwM fa A* ArfatlMsA OMitanr. X A. Volte MsWsaa, UOS. 
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mez«ly aping foreign eentiment and style, we should have elected 
to copy a bond fide home production. Our younger ecbool, how¬ 
ever, is not one of followers onfy. It would prefer, in its turn, 
to initiate and load, and if we look to Sullivan as its father, it 
is because—even as he was—so each of these later men—is also 
hold enough to express himself in bis own language and mood. 
“ The Dream of Gerontius," for example, or “ Cockaigne,*’ or 
“ Garactocus,” works wholly divergent in their respective 
subjects, have yet two vital traits in common. They are first 
distinctly the outcome of sincerity, and secondly of a 
thoroughly English sincerity. 

In “ The Dream of Gerontius ” Elgar, drawn by the inevit¬ 
able polarity of like to like, was inspired by the {H.‘ciiliarly 
English spirit of Catholicism of Cardinsl Ni-wnuiti. Identical 
creeds and forms of religion would seem to take diverse colours 
in different countries. In this way the spirit of the Catholic 
Church, as embodied in Elgar's conception of Newman’s fxieai, 
bears no resemblance to the Catholicism of Beethoven's "Missa 
Solemnis," or to the l''rench Cathoheism of ISerliox's " L’En- 
fance du Christ." Only an Englishman, again, perceiving 
various inner phases of ijondoii life with u broiid sense of 
English humour, could possibly have produced " Cockaigne.” 

A much lesser light than Elgar, but withal that, at any rate, in 
bis initial stages an English composer in all sincerity and convic¬ 
tion, is Coleridge Taylor. The disastrous exigencies of writing to 
order for our provincial musical feativaia have unfortunately con¬ 
siderably minimised this young composer’s first bright promise. 
But it would be difficult to'imagine a Gorman or a Ftencbmaxi 
ehno w ng " Hiawatha ” for musical treatment, or seizing the exact 
diapaaon by which auoh a poem could be artistically wedded to 
auHio and laede a work of aUtniag musioal M gnifiw^in^n 

TCiy Doiioeable feature ha the latest |duaee- trf muaic—no 
matter wl^ Es nationality—hae been its evor tioeer and okMr 
a Hiai i na with the best prodoetiona of Utentore. .Wagner wonld 
have ffloaio embraoe ai^ gnite all the otiiar arts. In our own 
era, it ie frequently a finw owoUaiy to—a more gtaphio 
of—EteBature than is even literature itielf. teot may aoDonnt 

to a great extent for our own modem mnaioal efiSpreeoenoe. For if, 
as t^ efEnta of Liszt, Berlioz, TachaHKma^hBichard Strauss, 
and others would help to prove, it be both dmEauleand feasible to 
m«ge music and Eteratnre into one supreme art, then is our 
English literature better fitted for oollabcmtion tium that of any 
otiter country, uidess it be Busaia.^ 

K niiht Im ootioid (kst psaeMy vAat b teiag irmisplIihMl la sot 

ii h awAhralng bi nude bw dto Immb Ui BwiIa. 
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To aome oriticB it betokena the weakneas of decadenoe tiiat muaio’- 
should thna txnrow from literature. Thia aeema to ua, on the 
(tintraiy, a moat hopeful sign of future adranoea far the art, and 
we may well rejoice that our young compoaera have the inatinct 
to turn for cooperation to the treaaure-honae of literature. Thua 
in the songs of Mr. Frederick C. Nfaholla—a compoaer still in 
(•arly manhood—one meets with a truth of cbaraeteriaation, a 
perfect identity of words and music, such as one hardly finds 
(‘Isowhere in the whole range of vocal mnsio, except in Sdramann,. 
Brahms, and Wolf. 

Nor is Mr. Nicholls a mere copyist of the German lied. Just 
us out of the Gorman language grew that peculiarly German form 
of song, even so the lyrics of Frederidc Nicholls would seem to 
uwo their flight of inspiration to the poetry of his own English 
language. His settings of a number of Shakespeare's lyrics and 
Tennyson's love-songs indeed enhance the poems with a beauly 
which one often misses in simply reading the words. Thme is 
a wonderful accent of what one may well term dramatic agony 
in his conception of ’* Home they brought the warrior dead.” 

A harshness, yet withal a gloomy pathos, seems almost to bite 
one in the chromaticism of another song, “ The Road Mender,” 
the words by William Benton. A musician can but delight 
in the originality of chord and interval by which these effects are 
produced. In an equally expressive mood are Mr. NichoUs’a 
moments of sunshine and joy. Schubert himself never composed 
anjrthing more tender, more truly poetic and lyrical than 
” Whisper, dear wind, to yonder li%|tening leaf,” or than ” A 
Song of the Bose,” which must needs ” hong low,” ” for rose, my 
Idas hath far to go.” 

Another most interesting composer whoae work is ohaaeteiaad 
by a rare oombination of masBBline Ticmir niHi a nlirain ftirlWng 
far baonliy .and fdan is Emeat WalkBr.' Dr. ;WiidiliBr 
tiiuB to W. B. Haidey far Ini wbaKfa. TbB«S'ait';i»feeft: ' 
a toariBad ifltn% in tim indhidnality cl waiter nd -JBiaiaiaB. 
93 m mnaio cd BnHst WaScer,. m4 alone in his aooga, but alaa 
in his rihanober muaio, has much the same peonUar indefirudde . 
iavbmr'far a musician that Henley offers to a reader. Sodm of 
his trade far that beautifad instrument the viola is spediMly note* . 
worfty, and in hia part aonga Dr. WaUar is perhaps the finest ' 
uphd^ that we have of our famoos old vooal tradhaefas;'. 
Anumgst bur song writers one would also :Iika fa meotioB 
woadc of Ifar. CeoU Bngelhardt. This mnsioian, if he. misaait » 
deep note of paanon, has, nevertheloos, the gift eseapiii|; a 
anies of ohamung inood {uotores, in whudi the ueBthasnt, if 
ali|^, is yet stnoere, and his melody is deftly eidianeed ^ aeoom- 
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pammentB that at onoe arreBt attentkm- by thdr apt modulatory 
colour, as, for example, in eome of his fairy songs, or in snob 
lyrics as " l%e Monk," " Fortunio's Song," <a " l^imtoms.". If 
we accept quality rather than quantity, we shall also turn with 
pleasure to certain lyrics by that all-ronnd man of culture, Mr. 
W. H. Hadow. Nor are the charming songs of B younger 
musician, Graham Feel, unworthy of mention in this excellent 
company; and in the lyrism of /dbert Mallinson we meet with 
true poetic instinct alli^ with graceful technical fadlity. 

No one again who has heard an intelligent performance of Mr. 
Vaughan Williams’s " sonnetio" song settings from Bossetti’s 
" House of life " but must delight in the mystic beauty and the 
delicate musical colour of this combination. The same composer’s 
“ Garden of Proserpine " (Swinburne) has perfectly caught the 
flowing curves and cadence of the Swinburne metre and allitma- 
tion, and the glowing breath of the Swinbunie passion. One 
might quote many other really fine modem vocal compositions, 
usning &om this new school, in which our noble English language 
is treated with such skUl that, in addition to its literary savour, 
it is presented to us in an altogether new vocal beauty and 
expressiveness. 

Nor is it in vocal music alone tiiat our younger composers are 
showing their metal. Mr. Joseph Holbrooke (age twenty-nine) 
notably is devoting himself principally to choral and instrumental 
work. Whatever may be the various opinions held as to the exact 
merits of Mr. Holbrooke’s uncurbed musical abundance up to date, 
upon one point all agree, ijamely, that he is no mediocrity. His 
very faults are the defects of his qualities. He is grotesque in his 
fantasy, which often reminds one of a Hogarth picture; and be 
combines in a very rare degree an intensely melancholy sentiment 
with an almost riotous, sardonic feeling of humour. We may 
accuse him of being perfervid in his imaginings, but undoubtedly 
he has the power of conveying hunoan asinrationB. He was one 
of the first English composers to follow in the full current of 
continental ideas as evolved in the symphonic poem. Yet one 
would not say of any of his work that it has been influenced by 
foreign elements. " The Bells,” ’’ The Baven," " Ulalume,” and 
“ The Mask of the Bed Death ’’ are amongst the most remarkable 
of his productions so far; and highly original, with a bright spark 
of comedy, are his variations for orchestra on " Thm Blind 
Mice " and " The Girl I Left Behind Me." 

Mr. Cyril Scott (age twenty-six), like Holbrooke, is so full of 
exuberance that for the time being he cannot well escape exaggera¬ 
tion and extravagance. Nevertheless he too has already accom- 
pb'shed work with a clear note of originality and marked 
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indepradence. His aenie of rhythm, movement and orohertral 
odoor are quite abnonnal, nor has any mnaieiaQ made bolder ac 
mate interesting experiments in hamumy and modulation. More¬ 
over resilient and bewildering as are at present his har mo n i c 
oondusions, they have at least the virtue of being in his case 
inevitable; one could not think of Cyril Scott as saying what he 
has to say with any different medium. Given another ten years 
of self-criticiam and pruning, and he bids fair to become a crea¬ 
tive craftsihan of first rank. He has written some interesting 
chamber musio, particularly a pianoforte quintet, op. 67, and his 
"Frivolous’^pieces for the piano are worth study, and so are 
many of his songs. But his genius is most clearly in touch 
with the wider range of the orchestra. 

Mr. A. von Ah'n Carse, although his name has a distinctly 
foreign ring, is generally accepted here as an Englishman. He 
also is not yet thirty, and resembles Holbrooke and Scott in. his 
somewhat overwhelming fluency. But unquestionably he makes 
appeal to us by a valuable fund of romance and of strong, if sombre 
emotion. His " melodrame " setting of Maeterlinck’s “ Death of 
TintagUlis " is one of his most ambitious efforts. The melodrame 
is a form to which Schumatm, Grieg, Bicbazd Strauss and others 
have turned serious attention. Wagner hovered round it—possibly 
unconsciously—in hJs endless recitatives, and it seems not un¬ 
likely to be one road by which the music drama of the future will 
pass. Dargomuishki in Bussia, Charpentier and Debus^ in 
France have each succMsfully essayed opera in this method of 
words almost spoken to music. < 

An older musician than Holbrooke, Scott, or Carse is Mr. 
William Wallace, bom in 1860, and whose works may therefore 
be judged with more finality than theirs. Mr. Wallace’s virile and 
spirited " Freebooter’s Songs ’’ and his " Lords of the Sea ’’ m 
more or less well known. His symphonic poems, “ The Passing 
of Beatrice ’’ (after Dante) and " Sister Helen " (after Eoss^, 
or his “ Bhapsody of Mary Magdalene,” if laddng in the science 
and sensationalism of the work of Bichard Strauss, for which a colt 
is now being so arduously fostered here, strike one as having 
infinitely higher sssthetic aims than can be claimed for Strauss s 
productions. In a different genre to his tone poems, but eminently 
characteristic of a certain rugged Scotch humour, is Mr. Wallace’s 
chorus far men’s voioes: " The Massacre of the Macphersons.’’ 

A composer whose work is beautifully finished and simple, 
concise, and in its own way effective, is W. Y. Hurlstone, who, 
however, just that stroke of individuahty and freedom 

which attracts one to F. C. NichoUs and these others. Yet well 
in Hurlstone’s style, and delightful withal, is a fairy suite, " The 
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Uagk) Miinir.*' Dainty, diamuag Uitle oonoeita soefa as ihi» 
nareir game amiaa.* Another of oar jonng WTiglirfiman ia ICr. 
Clntaam, tdioae material ia inosfly nnoonTentional and poetic, as 
the titles of Beverd of his woifca soggeat " The Blessed Damoael,” 
“ The Passing of Fan.'* 

Foil of dramatic power ia the work of Mr. Herbert Bed¬ 
ford. The instinct of drama informs his suite "Qneen 
Mab”; it pervades his rendering of the love scene firom 
the second act of Borneo and Juliet, and is rife in 
his soena for soprano and archestra, "Vox Veris,” the 
words by A. P. Graves, or again in his charming nocturne for 
oontralto, " Sommer Dawn.” Mx. Bedford has written one com¬ 
plete opera, ” Kit Marlowe,” to a libretto based upon a play of the 
same name by W. L. Courtney, but each of. the above cited com¬ 
positions is a fragment wholly redolent of opera at its best. 

, Amongst Mr. Bedford’s smaller lyru» is a fascinating setting of 
Shelley’s " Ode to Music.” If Mr. Bedford’s tendencies specially 
point to opera, this is equally true of Mr. Granville Bantock. This 
composer’s fine creative power of phrase lends itself to grandiose 
broad effects. He has a valuable gift for musical characterisation, 
and evolves his ideas with a rich colouring and elaboration, and a 
note of suave, languorous Oriental passion, which in such scores 
as his remarkable setting of ” Omar Khayyim,” one feels to be 
cooped in and held back on the concert platform. Mr. Bantock 
can also meet us vrith an infectious pulu throb of life and fire, 
as in his ” Time Spirit,” a short work for chorus:— 

Better tlw flsik of the sword blade 

Than its blinded sleep in the scabbard. 

Not the least noteworthy in this group of young men is Mr. 
Biohard Walthew. Whether Mr. Walthew handle short lyrics 
of the type of Herrick’s ” To Daffodils,” or of Edgar Allan Poe's 
” Eldora^ ”; or poems of larger breath—Keats’s ” Ode to a Night¬ 
ingale,” for examine, or Browning’s ” Pied Piper,” alt are treated 
with a wonderfully delicate and spiritual fancy and flow of grace¬ 
ful melody. Besides his purely vocal works Mr. Walthew has 
added most efficiently to the Uteratnre of chamber music. One 
would also like to include in any rieumi of modem British music 
the nune of Percy Bideout, which was first heard by London 
audiences some sixteen years ago, when Mr. Henachel produced 
his very dramatic symphonic poem after SbeUey’a ”Ei»p^yohi- 
dion.” Dr. Bideout was then twenty-two years of age. A 

(1) Mr. W. Y. Hnrlitam died in U06, si the oirljr agt of thirty. 
H* toft Mma bcnntifiil chimbcr muie, lonsi, and a "Utaani,'** which, hr a 
ittmagt iw i nridenc a , WM pabUdy performed ia Ijoadoa the evening 'of hie death. 
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noent oooeert of his oniipositioiu ocmld dunr how «dl gift 
has, in the saesawhile, matnied. A sontB for 'violiii and pnuo- 
forte then given » probably the best thing of its kind {nodnoed 
in Bn^and for many years. In'the han^ ti a Eteisler or an 
Ysaye, a work dt this calibre wonld certainly add to the {sestige 
of the interpreter, and dnw intelligent attention to the cnnposer. 

Anothw half dozen or so names to be sought with intereet 
on onr concert or theatre programmes might deservedly be 
recorded. York Bowen, to wit, Benjamin Dale, Nmman O'N^, 
Leannont Drysdale, Frank Bridge, Alfred Barley, or T.. F. 
Dnnhill. Nor has allusion then been made to the serious voca^ 
txm and high ideals of Walford Dav^, the composer of " Every¬ 
man ” and the resusoitatar of the Bach chmr, nor to the 
" Shakespearean ’* overtures of Clarence Lucas.* 

One would'not pretend to place any one (d these muridans on a. 
par with Beethoven or Mozart. But one would urge with all due 
omphasis that here for the first time since the days of Furcdl we 
have, not one man alone, but a dozen all doing every whit as good 
work, and in some instances better, than is at present being pro¬ 
duced on the Cantinent. And for the second time only in onr 
musical history, taking Sullivan as a starting point, we have men 
in whose work we begin to detect those priceless attributes of 
character and individuality without which, art, no matter what the 
chosen medium of expression, music, painting, literature, can 
never live or carry home conviction—attributes id character and 
individuality which enable the cultured listener to distinguish as 
readily between a Mozart, a Ghopini, a Orieg, as a reader die- 
tingnifdies between Carlyle and Stevenson, between Shelley and 
Pope. 

At the present juncture, and by very reason besides that at last 
we have to deal with a sub-stratum of the nervous sensibility in¬ 
separable from all true creative genius, our music requires the most 

(1) Tbara si* doobtlen msay sins of omiision ia th* list of BriUih coBi|iossn 
Iwn aniiin*rst*d, bat only tboM hov* bean inclndod wbooo work tbo wittw of tbo 
artiela bas bad opportmdtios of bearing and atndying. Bad tptea pwmitted, 
aewiBl wanaihahie efforts of British women eom p oie r e ndgbt also have been 
analysed. Tbe opatae of Etbel Snqrtb, or tba baUet mnaie of Dora Bright,, or 
th* delieal*, feminine etyla of Ids* Iidunann, and the lyrim, ezgnisit* of their 
Und, of i— Bamsay (the Msichioaesa of Tnllibaidina), In critieiaing 

and appreciating mnaie, moreover, it baa ahray* to b* tmnembeted that personal 
tsmpenmant ninst always havs a large share. Thus th* cooposeis has* daalt 
with will proMly app^ with mors or lem sympathy to diflsisnt li s t e n e rs . 
And shonld tin perusal of this article inapiie a turn readsss to embarii npon a 
▼nyaga of disoovary for themsalvai^ they ate waiasd that, like the presiHr 
writer, thry at* bonnd to And thamsalvas eonf lonted and diaeonragad hm and 
there by prstaatioea verbosity and inooharenoe. Still, ana vsnt nt a s to assart 
that aslthai ^.thss* dafaeta can ba laid to tho charga of any of th* co mp oae ra 
mentioned dwv*. 
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tender and jadkaona enoomagement. In order that the British 
composer miay rise to a foil measare of attainment he is aindy in 
need at of^iortanitieB of hearing his own wcnk and that of his 
ooDeagnes adequately perfonned. And he needs too the stimulus 
of intelligent applause and criticisffi. The day is past and over 
when he could bmt profit by listening to fordgn musks. We want 
to create a genuinely English musical atmosphere. This can only 
be achicTOd by making British music the daily bread of our 
concerts, after the vogue of other countries, with regard to their 
leqsectiTe native composers. With certain isolated exceptions, 
as in the case of Sullivan, the attitude of the Britidi public 
towards music has changed but little mnce the days of Handel. 
From his day onwards music in England may be summed up 
practically in the visits to our hospitable shores of every 
category of foreign virtuosi, chiefly the "stars'* of foreign 
opera, or the lions of the piano and violin, who, when once they 
have been snfSciently advertised, are nowhere better received, 
or for that matter as handsomely remunerated, as in England—the 
pianists having one solid pecuniary advantage over Irath singer 
and violinist, inasmuch as they arc mostly exploited by competing 
pianoforte numufacturors. > 

Needless to say, the repertoire of the foreign artist is not drawn 
from English sources. In this whole scheme of musical exploita¬ 
tion, there is no question whatever of art. Commerce, and com¬ 
merce only, is rampant. The young British composer for the 
most part esteems himself fortunate if ho obtain one, or at most 
two, usually scantily rehearsed performances of a manuscriitt 
score. His best chances are at the provincial musical festivals, 
where he must as often as not prostitute his talent to the tastes 
of local magnates.* It is also obvious that works of wholly modem 
tendency can sadly lose their distinctive colour and effect, sand¬ 
wiched into incongruous, ill-assorted pn^pammes. Granted as 
many, and as careful rehearsals and as much advertising to woiks 
by Holbrooke, Bedford, or Wallace as are now accorded in London 
to a Domestic Symphony by Bichard Strauss, and the British 
public would soon leam that good can come out of Nazareth. 

Yet in advocating emneerts of British music, one would not in 
any wise encourage the peculiar mefhocb of wasting ^£27,000 
adopted at what are known in London as the “ Patron's Fund " 

(1) WHh ngsrd to tha pnfMtaal repatitioBa at wdl-worB oratorioa—a qweial 
faaton al amr pravndal amicsl taatinla—H naj ha ramarkad that at tha bat 
Bmotagham Feattval tbars mi a couidaraUa faBbv aff in tha racaipto whan 
Mli/ak and Tte Muriak wars (ivaa. Tha loeal aotharitiai itatad tha^ whilst 
tha hall was fillad whanatar aaw weriu wara ri**"! *ha attondaaaa at the 
perfanuuiea a( Tkt MtumA waa vary diaappatoUag, aad tha aaat 
weald have to ooaaidar the qaaatina at the iadua h iB of that work to tha 
PtoBtaiBBia at tha fasUvaL 
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Conperti. Calcnlated aetnally to Incm the euM the Britieh 
eompoeer is s thzee honn’ perfomuaiee of • String of new woiiis,' 
often dusen in s nanow and spirit, and given ohcb 

anif and ante* by no means the most artistie oo^tions before bn 
anchenoe composed of a bored Boyalty, with a background of 
Academies and students, and a sprinkling of piess men. 

Music has always moved in cycles. Where the instrumental 
development of the art is concerned, its history may be roughly 
divided into the r^cle of chamber music, followed by the maturing 
of the qrmphony. And now the only logical sequence of the 
symphcmic poem—^itself the direct descendant of the symphony— 
would seem to be intelligent, literary opera as differentiated from 
the niaueriea of the old Italian school or the ponderous lucubra¬ 
tions of the later Wagnerian music drama. France, Scandinavia, 
Russia have already turned in this direction, and good as is tho 
work of our modem men it is evident that they are terribly 
hampered and tied by the practically effete forms of oratorio, 
cantata, suite, &c., chiefly demanded of them by the purveyors 
of our musical festivals. Were opera a national institution in 
England, affording reasonable scope for the systematic production 
of native works, Bedford, Bantock, Holbrrx&e, Rideout, to 
mention no othm, might easily be in the vanguard of the 
modem schools of musical composition. In brief it is surely time 
that some attemj^ were made to raise our musical performances 
to a similar basis with those of the Continent. We want, for 
instance, a permanent opera, not in London alone, but with 
ofBliatod branches throughoot the inoyinces, and good orchestras 
all over the country on a level with the two now existent in 
London, viz., “The London Symphony” and “The Queen’s 
Hall." Let other English towns follow the lead of that excel¬ 
lent institution, the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, the 
first and only one of ito kind in England, and which during five 
hundred or more concerts has been specially attentive to the 
British composer. 

In London one would, by tiie way, like to draw attention to‘ 
the progressive sinrit—unfortunatdy not too much encouraged 
by the public—of two youthful orgairiaatioiu, “The London 
Ohanl Society," under the able conductorahip of Mr. Arthur 
Fsgge, ud “ The Oriana Madrigal Society," with which lb.. 
Kennedy Scott is accomplishing most cultivated and muahrianly 
work. Thoe ft a pathetic, almost forlorn, aspect, too, bat 
perhaps also a slightly hopeful sign of bettn times ahead in 
the nontemporaiy straggles of various youthful orguften of 
concerts ot &itiA chamber musie. Mr. Holbrooke and Mr. 
^Hiomas Dnnhill, for instance, have both <rf them leaentty 
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A xoethod ol instrootioD by ^wanmirtg hu gndMlly 
establiafaed iiadf, and now obtains almost ezdnshrely. This 
again is but another resnlt of our disaBtrons insular habit of alow- 
ing music simply as a oommeroe and trade. Examination fees, 
as a matter fact, are the mainstay of our musio sdtools, 
aaouring a steady annual income to the examining bodies, 
whose scholastic duties extend even to the confines of the colonies. 


As to the hundreds of pupils who annually pass through the 
exuniners’ hands, few would seem to aspire to any other glory than 
the privilege of inscribing after their names three or four cabalistic 
lettOT, or of exhibiting to the gaxe of admiring friends and rela¬ 
tions a medal of bronze, or it may bo silver, or even gold I The 
nune medals or initials awarded to the pupils, the less noteworthy 
as a rule are their musical qualifications. 

We want, therefore, to do our best to create a good native 
school of soloists, conductors, and teachers able to enter heart 


and soul into the national spirit of the worin they have to 
interpret.* At the root of every reform should also be the firm 
determination to relegate alLmnsical huckstering to its right place. 
If we analyse the complicated, integral parts of modem opera and 
realise the infinite amoont of labour and rehearsing requisite 
before any artistic balance and perfection of ensemble can be 
obtained, we readily comprehend that opera launched upon com¬ 
mercial principles is untenable from an artistic standpoint. As 
a proof of tiiis, the best Continental opera houses do not so much 
as pay their way, much less bring in a profit. The State provides 
for their maintenance, which is often fiuther subsidised by the 
genmosity of private persons. 

What a|q>liM to the upkeep of an opera aiq>lies also, though in 
a lesser degree, to the working of a go^ orchestra. If its render¬ 
ings ore to be thoroughly efficient, its repertoire varied and 


(1) K i psci s l ly vahubte maid b« s piocUcol tniniiig idiaol lor ]miD( oea- 
dncton, la which oar Toongor oiaiieiono coold haoo ooatiaori opportaoUiei 
of ooBdoeting each othei'i worin, with the gnidanoo aad advieo of loeh • bm 
as Ms. R. J. Wood, aad, with a view to a tridsr horiaon tee good aativa j^agois 
of loth rh a mh o r and orohaotnl maaie, atodoida of that oiaeh aiglaetad Igrim 
meat, the vhda, dioald bo eartfally aseoaragod, aa wall aa aativB plagan of the 
ham aad wood wiad Mbs. 









j)ltt»/ttne -niwt naeopid^-ibe pi 'tdpiii-’ 

; iAtf:iNFimpbdi. tf imat«; 

«Wr Ur*, pnit b** — w d • wgid*r aUiHUwil, %WBi tlr imK|^ 

I tw-jijUp^p^iiirt[iiiii>Mr 

l»'«ito«M. '19^ tufajauTSiiitt^’iiipBi^ 

- p0ilMm''imiebiiq^QiiQr 

is sppinMdiiiig it* onteony, 
wUA oiito pcMoini^ acPly fv nke of art.' 

KMHlty one wndd netanlly hxik ■• the duef p to t reta T '-Piiil: 
enasaxBger of dl national tendenctea in moaie. The Bojnd Eliil* 
hamonio Sooieiy reatriota itaelf to scane aiz. or asven ooiMrlir:^ 
annoally, a pvooedore anggestiTe of admirable poaaibilitiea for 
atody and lehiiaml. Ita public perfonnancea dionld of ooone be 
ocoaaiona for offering foreign connouaenra a fdr criterion of onr 
native mnbical creattveness and power of interfsetation. Aa it 
ia, however, the efforts of the Society are apparrafly mainly 
directed to a fairly mediocre performance of foreign wwka— 
rarely chosen in the case of novelties with any very striking 
diacrimination—and to the introduction of foreign ezecutanta. 

Musical criticiam, which might advisably be one of the finest 
aids in the formation of a cultured musical judgment amongst 
amateurs, is witii ns little more than a handy tool of advertise¬ 
ment. A few small music journals, issued by vartous moaie 
firms to advertise their own wares, contain in addition a littie 
musical chit-chat, and ancient em^clopsedic history con cernin g 
the “{necnrsora’* of the piano or of the organ, interspersed 
with anecdotes about Handel’s favourite periwigp, some 
recondite matter concerning Wagner, and so on. VuriooB 
praiseworthy but abortive attempts have been made to es¬ 
tablish an English Musical Beview, of suffidently literary and 
musical excellence as to appeal to educated persons eapecialty 
interested in music; a journal which could fairly be placed beside 
The Studio or The Spectator—let os say. 

The principal daily papers, it is true, now devote considerable 
space to munc. But aa long aa the commercial side of the 
matter is energetically propagated, editors and critics alike appear ‘ 
content to leave any question of art in abeyance. Oim reoaUs, 
too, the pleasant attitude of the weary music reporter win 
remarked: " If you heard aa much music as I do, 1 assure yon 
you would hate it quite as much." 

Nor do any of ^ leading weddy journals seem disp os ed to 
place musical eritioism upon any very high plane. Bor tlmai 
mnsie i| distinctly tin "Cinder^" of tito arts. ^b«e is no 
one, tor example, treating music with tin thwoui^ knowledge,. 
Toil. Hozm. H.e. a 
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the mdiyi4iial. temperunent, end. flntrnte literHy teehniQM 
(xnunaa 'ixi 'Sfir. A. 'B> WaUd^- and Mr. Mtx Beetbcdun u 
diuntio otitioe. 

In the intereetB of general inteUigence ae veil aa of mnaicd 
coltara quite half the oonoerta given in Lcmdon, if not in the 
provinoee, ehoold, of oouiae, be auppreeaed, and etepe might well 
be taken amongat any otbm rribrnw to overhaul our acale of 
oonoert ticket chargee. The deceptive qratem of pricing aeata at 
half a guinea and diatiibnting them broadoaat to a free liat of 
deadheada' ahould be rigmoualy abolished. Aa vre have reiterated, 
muaio ia an art, not a commerce, but wortliy concert-given will 
probably roaliae far more by a genuine sale of their tickets at 
prices ranging from sixpence to four shillings than by advertising 
guinea and half-guinea stalls for formality's sake, whereby how¬ 
ever they certainiy deter a large portion of music loving lUtenen 
from paying to hear them. * 

One very astonishing feature at our concerts is the sale of the 
" analytical ** programme, a compilation bristling with technicali¬ 
ties and learned phraseology. If at a performance of ShakesiXMue, 
or of Mr. Bernard Shaw, a gnmmar were offered to purchase, who 
would buy it, or who in a picture-gallery would be inveigled into 
perusal of a pamphlet dealing with the rudimentary elements of 
perspective and anatomy? Yet this is precisely what happens 
at our concerts, where paterfamilias meekly invests a ^billing or 
sixpence in so many pages of Beetbovian or Straussian granunar, 
as the case may be, confessing the while that " Ho doesn’t for the 
life of him know what it aU^eana." 

There was a Victorian phase in our history when Englishmen as 
a race were rather proud than otherwise to bo considered unmusical. 
In our own era, the actuality of the British composer, the subject 
now in question, precludes us, whether we will or no, from the 
ban of tl^ stigma. 

However much, too, we may perhaps pose to the contrary, we 
are, after all, probably no poorer either in art perce^ions, general 
intelligence, or money than are our neighbours on the Continent; 
and aa far as the financing of music is concerned, could we really 
dive to the heart of the business, we should doubtless be appalled 
to find how much money annually ciroulates here to krap the 
music trade going, and to discover who those are who cany 
off the profits. But to foster a real love and understanding of 
music as a recognised national art, to beget ever new and ever 
better generations of listeners and composers, depends at the 
actual moment entirely upon a direction of energy and taste. 
The material is there r^y to hand. And we are a free ni^on. 

A. E. Euros, 



A FOBGOTTEN BEVOLTJTION. 

"QciOKr' cried the “incomparabto Arthdnioe'’ efter s long 
fit of kbstraction on a momentoue evening neariy three bnadred 
yean ago, “ Qniek I Get me some paper. J’ti trmni le moyen 
J« fake ee que je totUaii,” She 1^ indeed; the plan of the 
new Hotel de Bambouillet was roughly sketched at <mce, with 
that memorable side staircaae which i^wed for the first suites 
of comfortable and spacious sitting-rooms known to French archi¬ 
tecture, and in that hour the social life of the modem world was 
bom. 

The Queen Mother, Marie do MMicis, sent her architect to 
see Madame de Bambouillet’s plans, when she set about building 
the Luxembourg soon afterwards. Henceforth it was recognised 
that such a house must bo a temple under the sway of a priestess; 
a sanctuary dedicated to all the amenities, to literature, to art, 
to wit and soft laughter, to the gentln life which had been 
crushed out of existence by the long straggles of the League, and 
by the rough and boisterous ways of a court whose home vras 
usually a camp. 

With what art she decked her shrine, that social grains who 
brought women back into their own kingdom when she planned 
not only the first of all the talont, hat a far-reaching revolution 
of whi^ even she, who knew everything, could not foresee all 
the issues. The vralls were tinted blue instead of the everlasting 
tan-colour or scarlet of her day; the lights were softened and 
shrouded. Screens and chairs were grouped with subtle art; 
the beautiful cabinet here, the fine jneture ^ere, unearthed from 
neglected garrets, the appearance of books as part of the furniture 
of life, the introduction of many flowers in crystal vases, all 
these things, the commonplaces of to-day, were used by that 
bold innovator of the seventeenth century to sound a lost note, * 
to produce a certain effect on all who entraed in. They were, 
indeed, part of a systematic process for the subduing of certaui 
magnificent fighting animals and their feminine counterparts. 

An (dder generation, bom and bred in the crraps of the Great- 
Henri, where the gune was war, and the stakes were life and 
death, had laonght up in their own fadiion the youngec seddier- 
nobles sad the tnorUal ladies who loved to shore iOisir ipqrta 
often disguised in male attire; but these instinctividy low^ 
their loud voices as they paused at the entrance ot the " Chambre 
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bleite.*’ MAdemoiaeUe, *'La Onnie MoSemoueUe," baneit, 
most qdendid gwaahbn^er ci tibem all, liaahed her stentorian 
tones and left her customaij '‘miUe imprieations" on that 
threshold, for she loved the presiding geniia with all her stout, 
honest h«urt. She now set herself to acquire a taste tm '* belles 
eonvertatioru" and literary divmians in favour there with 
olnracteristio determination, and owtainly not without seocess. 

It is to ACademoiselle, indeed, that we owe the most vivid 
pioture of Madame de Ikunbouillet in her sanctuary. The fBn> 
taatie species ot^roman A elef so popular during the greater part 
of the seventeenth century set many great ladies to work at 
their friends' (or their own) portraits. Mademoiselle, after her 
teaining in the Chamhre bleue, always galloped sturdily abreast the 
fashion in literature; moreover, long years of enforced leisnro 
during her exile from the court of Louis XIV. after the disasters 
of the Fronde tuiWl her into an industrious scribe. It may be 
assumed that La Prineeste de Paphlagonie owes much, at least, to 
its reputed author, and if such a strain of sentiment and real 
tenderness is rarely to be found in her voluminous memoirs it must 
be remembered that she was looking back here from darker days 
to the happest time of her life, when the greatest heiress and 
the most popular princess of France, its possible future (^een, 
glorious, and, it must be admitted, not a little vainglorious too, 
had sat at the feet of the woman whose infinite charm and gifts 
won her so much affection from her own as well as from the 
other sex. 

Years of neglect, of suffering from the defection of friends 
whose loyalty to the most loyal of women had not been proof 
against the frowns of the new court, had disposed Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier to dwell more lovingly than over on the remem¬ 
brance of those who had been intimately associated with the 
golden days of her youth. The company of the Pricientet had 
been Img dispersed, merged into the more absorbing drama cf 
the Fronde in whic^ so many of them played leading parts; 
when Mademoiselle took pen in hand to enshrine the memory 
of Arthdnioe, it was no wonder that she did so in a melting mood. 

Js Is ends voir dans an enfemesmant oh Is aoteil ns pdattre pidat, et d’oh 
Is lumiiie n'est pss tout 4 fsH bannie: cat antra aat antourd da grands vatas 
da erTstal plains das jdns bailer flenn du printemps, qui durent toujours dans 
las jsrdins qni sont auprts da son tamida, poor hii produira oe qui lui ast 
agrdable; antour d'SIls il y a foraa tableaus da toolas las paraonnos qu’oUa 
aims; sas regards sur ass portraite portent tauta bdaddietioiii aux originaux: 
& y a eneota force Urras sur das tablettes qui sont dons oette grattor on pant 
jugar quils na troitent de rien da aouunun. 

In this fdaoe, she continues,, only a'few persons an 
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of Mjgar ue iwvw heaid here, “ eeWt-^ n’m a. 
dOHUiv mtSme.** 

Soeh WM the mmun who cantrived to Ining abont a sociid 
rovohitioD of vaat importance with Icm jar and oommotion than 
woanaed by a ohange in the fashion of sleeTea nowadays. Her 
methods may be commended to the notice of those who have 
lately proclaimed themselves the champmns of their OH pres s ed 
sez in oor own conntiy I 

The players, under her auq>ioe8, took quickly to their parte. 
Another turn of the wheel, and something like rank d«nocrac 7 
is in progress there. 

M^age, the little bourpeotr poet and pedant, unspeakably 
nasty in 1^ habits, is laying down tiie law to the great Condd, 
a biting wit himself in his own gauhu fashion, but lately brought 
to understand that these insect scribblen from the garrets are 
not to be trodden under foot, that they have to be courteously 
spoken to, even listened to, such is the power of Arthdnice. 
Mademoiselle herself, fanatical worshipper of birth and her 
own royal house, hamgs upon the words of “the bonhomme 
Corneille,” and learns from them only too well “to despise 
the base passion of love” in the days ot her youth in ord«r to 
fall a prey in later desolate years to Nemesis in the shape of 
ugly, spiteful little de Lanzun and the jeering cnowd of younger 
courtiers. Princes and great ladies, poor poets and playwrights, 
all meet at the Hotel Bambouillet, a gay and brilliant cnmpany; 
the oracles are dumb, and the goal towards whick they speed is 
not foretold. 

Tet “ here,” says one of the finest observers and the wittiest 
writers of modem France, "here was for|^ the yoke whidh 
another will, slow, stubborn, indomitable, was so aocm to lay on 
those proud necks.” * 

When Louis XIV. transformed the turbulent nobles of France 
into flunky obedient to his beck and call, Arvdde Barine (in 
her brilliant {dcture of the generation of La Gruide Mademcnselle) 
hcdds the incomparable Arthdnice to have been his invohmtaiy 
aooom|dioe when she cut her lions* claws, and gave the taste 
for bsUes eonveraatiofu, mild diverrions, and courteous manners 
to those who had hitherto taken their pleamre in bold adventures, 
tbe nmghest sports, in self-aaserticm of the most truculent kind. 

1%ns Arthdnice is held in a measure responsible for the ap- 
pnMuking fate of her order; at any rate, the suggeslaon gms 
food for relleetibn. How far is it possible to ffi s ehtangie tile 
nnct part {dayed by any individual in tiie great ti^ mcrtements 
(t) XmJtnMmt it £■ (Traml* tqr AnM*. Bertas.- 
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of tbe WolU? The time is ripe, aid at the pqrdudogicai 
mainea t the BMii; or even the arotaan, eqdpped by artnie for the 
anaki Is'impels aeiae the h^'iuid gidde the boat to its 

Bat sAat aoMtri ebold tsadi it to ide agsmst 
' dw Jatfsiess wave dutt.niae,iiaiiM(.]tiia««'||riHiei whose dbaina.v-' 
Jarii'aftea wi p aBe i ad tjjr thiiM iHaim 
A||^ against the orte d the gods is imptotohle sadty, 

: rifrirtn the way 'riith wieehs; but to go bofarb, disbeniiag the 
appoiiited path sad lifting die way, is to take hands with the 
inunortals, and if genius means anything it is sorely this. It 
may well be diooght that snch h^ matters lie beyond the ao^ 
of an article on the social gatherings of a small and carefnlly 
selected group of people who met together in a coiain house 
in Paris, long since vanished like themselves. Yet who can 
say what things are small and what are great until long after¬ 
wards, when it is often possible to trace some of the threads 
which went to the weaving of the pattern? The time had come 
when France was to take her place for many a long day as the 
civilising agent of Europe, the supreme court of literature and 
art. It was she who was to set the standard of manners and 
social usages, in fact of all those essential gifts and graces without 
which life in the modem world would be but a struggle for sheer 
bald existence. 

It was first of all nocessaiy, therefore, that women should 
once more be reinstated in their own place in a country when? 
it had always been and always was to be a high one. A reaction 
w'ss already setting in as, regards feminine education before 
Madame de Bambonillvt had finished building her new house, 
and the ladies whom she gathered about her later on, young, 
exquisite, gifted, and witty, were already women of real cultiva¬ 
tion, far in advance of most of their men friends in this respect. 
The young Marquise de Bevignd, for instance, as we know, had 
been rigorously educated under the auspices of her uncle, but 
no one was likely to suffer from dniness in her company I Condd's 
lovely sister. Mademoiselle de Bourbon, afterwards Madame de 
T,ongnevnie, and that other famous Frondeuse that was to be, 
Madame de Chevreuse, with Madame de la Fayette, and Madame 
de Sabld, one of the most charming and popular women of her day, 
w'ere amongst the chosen friends ^ the daughters of the house. It 
was for one dl these, afterwuds Madame de Montausier, thot 

la Guirlande da JtiUe ’* was composed. A few names, picked 
almost at random, show that the Prieie«»a at the gol&n days 
of the Hotel Bambonillet were the flower of all that was krrely 
and courteous, brilliant and witty, gneious and beloved in thrir 
day; .small wonder that they proved a great force. In sndi 
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txnqN^ it w»» not difflinilt fat the men -io^jgaj 

to^.iwwiWihooii .ilMlv vw^.cNBoe maA teiiuniied-'nC'llHmy 'to^^ 

o i rt aqr Vtma. . It wm • wnr and dmdttoi fmimm^aafeA '-. 
'■ apoe to^qge bito u» atmoaphen wlienin ganHapaai and aaU- 
'saata^iit;ludd...(iilej and. to place thair- nacdca nnilar^tl^Jf|^.Ho^. 
tte weak wlio were yet ao apnng andao dbanniE^. } .; 

But the edncation in lefinement oi the aoldier>n^leB wai onjlp^ 
a part of the miaaicni of Ifadame de Bambomnet’a ficirada. ft 
ninal have been mnch tougher wi»k to teach Gnib Street, and*! 
denly transported from its garrets, dtawiiig*room manners. They 
most have been terrible people, many of those grimy, pedantic 
little poets, who found Aemselves made welcome for the first 
time, on a footing of equality in the house at such a womui as 
Madame Arthtoice. There was Manage, the incarnation of 
pedants, whose vanity was only equalled by his irritable temper 
and horrible habite; Chapelain, decked out in strange finery, 
but greatly gifted; Voiture, the impertinent: and many others. 
But all who entered here did so on the strength of personal quali¬ 
ties only, whether gifts or graces, and in this first of all demo¬ 
cratic societies, wito grew keen when matched against wits of 
a different order, pedantry was killed with light mockery, language 
was refined and purified. New poems and dramas were tested 
here before they passed out into the larger world, and the sugges¬ 
tions and criticisms of the women of sure taste and judgment 
rendered services to French literature w'hich have been acknow¬ 
ledged by its most earnest students. 

Madame de Sdvignd and her friends had their own delightful 
methods of dealing with the pretensions of vanity. To the writer 
alluded to before, ArvMe ^rine, we owe the rescue of a shsry 
worth preserving, from some forgotten pages of Bossy Babotin. 
Mdnage, amon^ other absurdities, belipped his odious little 
person to be irresistible, bombarded Madame de Bambonillet with, 
declarations, and gave it to be undmtood that several of her 
Mends, including Madame de Sdvignd, were among the victims 
of his charms, to their intense amusement. 

Cette dernifae ne Ini leieee pas porter see vnateriaa ea TSisdis. BUe 
llnvlta un jour k monter tMe k ttta dime son earroese, dlaaat “ fH’ells »s 
orsiipiait pcSat qua porsaone en paiUt.” Oiitrk d’on pereU mkpria MAuge 
as tdpaadait an lepradwa. ** Mattas-aoua dsna moe e Sr r oaaa,** Int dfk-aOa, 

“ al vous no tt(Aea Ja »oua Ir ^ voir ehes vous." _^_ 

(1) JEs /saataN da ia Gnmt* JtfadfaiaiiiaBa, ly Arakda Bsriaa, p. US. 
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Snch “ •MtoUw 

3 aiaiqg tiift Iw mocskery «u dineotod «i tiM^ ^ian of didl 
Mobi qvoog op qoidcfy otter ihd Ckombre Ueiie 

beoune tt^os, both in Putt and in (he pnraQoea, for, to quote 
h^ own worda,* “le« phu MoeOmtef ehotee eont tujettu i Hire 
eagiit* pur de maumiiau ringer" m, indeed, is not unknown eren 
nowadeye. 

Bat the real lion of the Hotel Bambooiltot, he whoee inSuence 
ooer hia own generation it isalmoat impoaaible to gauge nowadaye, 
waa of a different order to the boning wito and graceful Terae- 
oiakera who took part in all ita ^Teiaiona. It ia written that 
tile " horikomme Ckameille ’* could never be taught to ahine there 
aa a aodal light, in apite of all the delicate art of the ladwa who 
endeavoured to draw out the ahy and homely Norman, and induce 
him to play hia part in the gay battle of epigram and counter 
throat. Indeed, before long he withdrew from tiieir ordinary 
meetinga, and appeared only on the daya when he brought with 
him aome completed work to read to the charmed circle of those 
fine arfoiteia of literary taste. But these were great occa¬ 
sions indeed. Hia hearers, a generation of romanticista, nurtured 
on the intricate and high-sounding aontimentalities of " Astrde,” 
found here a darion call to something loftier yet, which appealed, 
aa nothing else had ever done, to all thafwas imaginative, generoua, 
quixotic, and extravagant in those ardent young people. Tbej 
sat round drinking in (he splendid bombast and magnificent 
heroics of Polyeucte and the Gid in apell-bonnd delight: (he 
gorgeous sacrifices, the valour, the resounding devotion of 
Gomeille’s heroes and heroines gave voice to the inner sinrit 
of the Frondeurs and Frondeuses. 

It ia difiBcult indeed not to believe that he waa largely re- 
aponaible for the dramatic and fateful performancea of several 
St least of his hearers in that approaching struggle. The soldier 
Condd, Madame de Longueville with the shining '* him tur- 
qnoire" eyes, at the height of her delicate blonde beauty, and 
Madame de Cbevreu|s, were among those who aat at his feet 
in tile Chambre bleue, while the most eager of aU his diadples. Is 
Gnnde Msdemmselle, owed the chief cataatrophes of her life 
to eager endeavours to practise quite literally—as her manner was 
—the maxims and precepts of the Cmmeillian drama. Perfectly 
honest, loyal, dean-minded, and consistent, in a sodety which 
knew little (ff any of these attributes, M ademoiseUe, (^stinote 
as a mule, pranced off to battto, on a nal war-horse, dedted out 
in helmet a^ plumes, to perform as if on a stage in Madame da 
Bambonillet’s drawing-room the part of a Cometlle hetome 
(1) iBbodnetioB to Zw PtMmw* BUttadtt. 
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MMoidiiig to iMT own iBtMrpratotuA «if it;, with zomlta wlikilii we 
knowl One linfsie wi& rtnnge ttffeetiOD orer that atiu^ figoto, 
■0 gemime and true m an age of muireaKtan l With iJl bar 
pompoaitf it is impoadble not to kne Gaaton d'Oihiuu's ternhle 
daughter, '^ho qioke oni her mmd on ^ ooeanone vithoiit fear 
or favour, and alwaya to her own nndc^. There is aomething 
almoat tragic in her oonatant and dM|ieirste efforta to force 
Monaienr to behave hke' an honontable maw and a gentleman. 
Monaienr i that witty uid oomipt decadent to whom aneh wcrda 
were bnt tinUing (^mbala, who betrayed hia beat bienda to 
death to save himself from disagree^les, whenever he believed 
tiiat hia endless {dottings and conspiracies were found out. If 
Oaston, howevear, drove Mademoiselle to despair by the abysmal 
depths of his treacheries, it is some satisfaction to remember 
that she was a rod in pcikle to that gentleman, and kit him 
under no delusions as to the nature of hia performances. Yet 
disagreeable as he found it to face the storm of her just wrath 
over and over again, when she forced her way, shouting, through 
the closed and guarded doors behind which he vrould vainly 
attempt to shelter himself at the Iiuxembourg, it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether he was not really more susceptible to a punish¬ 
ment which she was incapable of understanding. 

Paris has always been Paris, and mocking vrits were as agile 
under the rule of Mazarin and the Queen Begent as at a later 
time. The splendid comedy of the capitulation of Orleans to 
Mademoiselle attired as Bellona, followed by her feminine staff, 
all glorious in becoming umour, feathprs waving, lances in hand, 
accompanied by a storm of applause and compliments from the 
admiring and laughing—yes, the sting of it lay there—the tough¬ 
ing leaders of the army, enraged Gaston vrith his daughter who 
was making the house of Orleans ridiculous. To compare his 
omotion vriA her horror of the dishonour brought upon.the family 
by himself may aj^tear to an ordinarily upright person somewhat 
fantastic, bnt Monsieur’s sense of humour being far more vulner¬ 
able of attack than his conscience, the vrittiest man in Paris 
suffered acute discomfort when his daughter made herself and ’ 
her family oonspicnonsly ti>snrd, as she did on this and ma^y 
other oceasiom. '' 

One could linger endlessly, if space did not forbid, ovw 
delightfully human Mademoiselle I She lives and moves itill 
the pages of her own memoirs and those of her contempor a rie s - 
Her recent French biograidi«r, Madame ArvMe Bsarine, teiliga 
her, apd her world, before us with extrsoidin^ vly^itesa, a^ 
with an art of whkh few living English writers Imew tito seent. 

As tile pnpil <ff Corneille, tiien. Mademoiselle de Itontpenaier 
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rode fortii to redeem the honour of her honae at Orleans ud, 
afterwards, ndidh Oondd, fighting r^unst desperate odds, his back 
against the oloBed gates of Paris, owed his resone to this strange 
bnt indomitable Eni^it-eiTant. Inqnred Still by Corneille, she 
made ww on her own heart too at a time when it had a right to be 
heard. How fSr the other great Frondeuses owed their ad'*en<- 
tnres and participation in that disastrous struggle to the teachings 
of “ the Cid *' and ** Polyeuete ” it would be as difficult to say 
as to discern how far the poet is the product of his age. 

In any case it was from the Hotel Bambonillet that Corneille's 
Toioe went out to his fellow-countrymen, and above all to their 
womenkind. It was there that Arthdnice once mote brought back 
women to their own; it was there that physical strength was again 
taught to yield to weakness, and to serve rather than to strike. 
Last, bnt not least, it vras in the Chatnbre bleue that the daim of 
personal merit as against rank first became a recognised prindple, 
a democratic notion truly for a generation lately escaped from the 
iron hand of Bichelieu and on its way to a new royal tyranny. The 
tumult of the civil war in Paris brdce up the gracious circle of 
Madame do Bambonillet, but the seeds of her sowing had struck 
root underground. They had a silent growth, bnt they led 
to far results undreamed of by the “incomparable Arth^nice" 
and her friends. 


M.%BEL C. B 18 CBBKO 06 B. 



THE BACE QUESTION IN OEBMANX.^ 

OeAxaht, like Engfamd, has its race problems, and in Germany 
these race isoblems inTohe language diversities and consequent 
difiBculties, which find most acute expression in the Foludi pro¬ 
vinces of Prussia, in the old Danish districts of the same kingdpm, 
and in Alsace-Lorraine. Nevertheless, when one considerB the 
remarkable admixture of races whid enters into the ccan- 
position of the German Empire, and the conditions under which 
the Imperial fabric has been constructed, the wonder is that 
concord and harmony arc preserved so well. In truth, the com¬ 
manding fact of Germany’s political unity is apt to blind one to 
the unique variety of its inhabitants. How mixed in race these 
are may be judged from the fact that in Prussia alone the faunily 
speech of twelve per cent, of the people is not German at all. 
It is Polish in the vast majority of the exceptions, but for the rest 
it may be either Danish, Frisian, French, Walloon, Wendidi, 
Lithuaruan, or some other moribund Slav language. 

The proportion of the population of the whole Empire speaking 
non-German language is smaller, yet at the census of December, 
1900, of 66,367,178 inhabitants, no fewer than 4,S81,129, or 7*5 
per cent., spoke one of nineteen such languages enumerated in 
the ofiicial returns. The languages most largely represented 
were;— • 


Pdith . 

eee 

see 

•ss 

... 8,0B3,4{» 

French . 

• ss 

ess 


... sii.6ra 

Masurian (Slav) 



• se 

... 142^49 

Danish . 




Mi,on 

Lithuanian . 

sso 

ess 

• ss 

... 10S4N» 

Kaasubian (Slav) ... 


sss 

ess 

... 100,SU 

Wendish . 



••• 

es,oin 

Dutch ... * ... 

ess 



80J61 

Itaiian . 




GS.061 

Moravian . 

eee 

ess 

• •• 

... 64,88S 


In addition, over a quarter of a million peojde spoke a foreign 
language along with German, and here .Polish again led vritb 
169,684 representi^ves, Wendish followiiig with 88,779. The 
larger part of the non-German speaking population, vrillini^y or 
not, owns German dtixenship, yet at tM census of 1900 there 


(1) Sbm thii srtich (tlw pdiUcstios Ot wUeb hu Iwm aasvtidsbiy ddaytd) 
WM writtMi Um Pnmiia OowiinMit Ium fatosght fotwsrd a isImim for sasn- 
priaUag Paliih laadinrBin k tin two *' Nttltd profkew ” of 
FnniU, 
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was in the Empiie a foreign popnlation nnmbeting over three* 
qoartera of a n^on, equal to 1‘4 per cent, of the whole, com¬ 
paring with 0‘9 per cent, ton yean before. 

It is in ProBsis that the race question presents the most serious 
difficulties. The census of December, 1905, showed that of 
Prussia’s population of 87,298,324, no fewer than 624,874 persons, 
equal to 1'4 per cent., were foreignen, 313,421 Itoing males. 
From Austria came the largest contingent of aliens, viz., 210,960, 
Holland gave 95,969, Bussia 75,796, Denmark 24,064, and 
Hungary 21,450. Of the Austrian immigrants a lai^o proportion 
are Poles, and, contrary to general belief, comparatively few 
(16,665 in 1905) are Jews, though the latter form I'l per cent, 
of Prussia’s entire population. More perplexing for Prussia, 
however, than the presence of the alien within its borders is the 
govenunent of the Polish races, which have for more than a 
hundred years been incorporated in the monarchy, and at the 
last census the Poles numbered 3,646,446, or nearly ten per cent, 
of the population. 

Never since the partition of the old Slav monarchy has the 
Polish question disappeared for one day from the political calcula¬ 
tions of the three East European Powers, but in Prussia it has 
during recent years developed issues of far-reaching importance. 
Polish discontent, agitation, avowal of national aspirations—these 
things are perennial, and change only in form and degree. What 
has of late startled the statesmen and the whole Germanic popu¬ 
lation of Prussia is the discovery that there has been going on. 
unobserved and almost nnspspc'ctcd, a growrth of Polish influence 
which has already assumed threatening pro|)ortion8, and has, in 
fact, in certain parts of the Prussian monarchy entirely changed 
the racial equilibrium to the displacement of Germanism- 
German sentiment, German culture, German ideals, German 
institutions. A genuine sensation was accordingly caused when 
a leading economic journal (“ Conrad's JahThlicher dtir Nitiional- 
dkonomie ”), called attention to the fact that 

In many diitrieta of West Prumia, Fawm, and Sileaia, (he Poles fonn Ihc 
great majority—as far as 00 per cent.—of the population, whilo the aggregate 
number of Slavs (In these entire provinces) is about 12 por cent, of the 
whole. The towns of the entire Kast of Germany wore a generation ago 
Germui to the oore. The Polish districta in the East have preserved 
their former eharaoter, except that, owing to a large natural increase and 
a strong migration of Germans, the Slav race has further inereased its 
predominance. But a great revolution.has gradually set in, and one wbioh 
in the future will make itself felt writh increasing force—(he towns in the 
East are being “ Polcnised." A further new and rapidly-growing move¬ 
ment is the migration of Slav labourers in united bands to the industriaf 
districts of the West. 
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These statementa do not by any means exhaust the significance 
of the Polish re-awakening, for a host of independent facts might 
be cited in corroboration of their story. It is not merely that 
the Poles have strengthened their position in the traditional 
strongholds of the race; they are conquering districts which have 
immemorially been occupied exclusively by Germans. In 1860 
there was not a single Polish workman in the industrial districts 
of Westphalia and the Lower Bhine; now there are some 300,000 
Poles of all ages there. There are twenty collieries employing 
more Poles than Germans, and in some cases the Poles form 70 
per cent, of the whole. Nearly ten years ago a leading Polish 
Deputy, criticising the Settlement Bill, soon to be referred to, 
prophesied in the Prussian Lower House: "The consequence 
of this law wUl be that the Polish labourers will be compelled to 
migrate—they will cither cross the ocean or they will flock to 
the large towns.” Whatever be the cause, the prediction itself 
has proved correct: a very considerable exodus of population has 
taken place, but the movement has been a migration, not an 
emigration. Polish labourers have left their native provinces by 
the ten thousand, and have supplanted German labourers on 
their own ground. Hence it came about that, at a time of 
depression several years ago, a Prussian Deputy made the serious 
appeal to the Government, in its imputed capacity of social con¬ 
ciliator :—" Should workpeople have to be discharged in West- 
)>halia and on the Lower Rhine the Government would earn 
gratitude if it used its influence to induce the em^oyers to get 
rid of the Poles first.” • 

Almost equally remarkable is the strong footing which the 
Poles have obtained in Silesia, which never had part or lot in 
the old kingdom of Poland, though it is just possible that their 
intrinsic racial influence here is artificially increased owing to 
the sympathy and support which they receive from the German 
Ultrainontanes.* When it is a question of Ultramontanism 
versut Protestantism, the German Roman Catholic is apt to 
forget his nationality, and to cast in his lot at the polls with 
candidates who, if they could, would be only too ready to undo 
the Imperial unification which was wrought by “blood and 
iron ” durihg the last half-century. Save to the Pan-Germanist, 
who feeds his patriotic soul upon the empty cry of " Germany 
for the Germans,” without understanding exactly what he means 
by it, the strength of the Polish influence would be a nutter of 

(1) Hnioa tlw tisnillcanve of the remark made recently ^ Um Chricol 
VakmiUtng o( Calo|pw ipropot of Fmaaia'a “nnhapiur Polidi pidicy ”"Not 
only ii the antagoniam between Qermaa and Slav revived, bnt also that between 
Catholic sad Protestant—too big s handful, anrdy, at one tine." 
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indifference were that influence to be reckoned amongst the con* 
centric forceB in national life which make for political unity. 
Notoriously the opposite is the fact. ^Vhatever be the.profes¬ 
sions, whatever the justification and the excuse, Folonism spells 
anti-Prussianism, and because anti-Prussian it is also anti- 
Gteiman, and by no exaggeration of charity can it, in present 
ciionmstanceB, be regarded as a source of strong^ to either 
Monarchy or Empire. 

No one can reasonably doubt that the inconstancy of the 
Government in the treatment of the Polish poinilation and of 
Polish movements is in part responsible for the present difficulty 
of the problem. Instead of pursuing a policy unwaveringly firm, 
yet not less scrupulously fair and Just, a policy which, while 
making due statesmanlike allowance for national si'ntimcnt, 
aimed at enlisting this sentiment in the (muse of the wider 
nationalism, Prussian rulers have only been consistent in incon¬ 
sistency, for they have throughout vacillated between yielding 
suavity and unbending rigour. And so, while the former policy 
has only provoked mistrust and contumely, the latter has won 
for its authors, as was inevitable, intense hatred and accumu¬ 
lating hostility. Besentment is an emotion of longer life than 
gratitude, and it is hardly to be wondered at that when the Pole 
sets the good things which have been done for him against those 
which have mortally wounded his pride and needlessly provoked 
his anger, he should have no difficulty in convincing himself that 
the balance remains overwhelmingly with the latter, and should 
think and feel and act accordingly. .\nd to-day, as for the last 
hundred years, there still goi's on l>etween the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment and its administrative officials in the Polish districts, on 
the one hand, and the Polish pKiplc on the other, an unceasing 
feud, an unchanging contest for ascendency, maintained with 
equal resolution on both sides, the one seeking to assert German 
influence, spirit, ideas, culture, language, the other tenaciously, 
unwearyingly, desperately resisting the onslaught with all the 
sterength and bitterness which pride of race and of history can 
generate. 

Nor, Roman Catholics though the Poles are almost to a man, 
has it proved possible to abate this war of races by the friendly 
interposition of the ecclosiastical aim. The Government may 
make cr,ncordat after concordat with the Papal See, removing 
successive difficnlticis between Germanism and Cltramontanism. 
but by mutual consent the Polish question is regarded as beyond 
the sphere of negotiation. The Poles evince a pathetic attadi- 
mont to the Roman Church, fenr which they would make any 
poesiblo material sacrifice, but here nothing is asked of them, for 
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nothing conld be given. To mge them to • fomal aooepUnce 
of PrnBBiao uveraigniy would be to mge them to oeaee to be 
Polee. Poles they am and Poles 4iey cshooae to ronuun—not 
Pmssians, not Gtormang, not Imperi^ists, nor jet Monarchists, 
save in remembrance of the monarchy which is no more, or in 
anticipation of the monarchy which they hope and pray may yet 
exist again. For even in the deepest depth of national humilia¬ 
tion and distress the Pole has never wavered in his oonvictioit 
that, in the words of his beloved song, *' Poland is not yet lost.” 
For him Kosciuszko's tragic lament, ” Finis Poloniaat” is an 
unspoken word. 

The purpose of this article is less, however, to appmiion blame 
for the perpetual friction between Prussian and Pole than to 
ascertain the character and extent of the practical grievances 
which to-day keep the ancient feud alive, and to do this by the 
aid of testimony derived from sources of unimpeachable authen¬ 
ticity. On the occasion of one of the often recurring deba»» 
in the Prussian House of Deputies on this subject. Dr. Jazdzew- 
ski formulated the following charges :— 

« 

No Folo can plead his own cause before the courts in his mother tongue, 
and should he wish to employ it before the sdiniuistnitiTe authorities he 
is not heard; 

Immemorial names, with a millennium of history behind them, are 
summarily abuiuhed at the instance of the aub-prufccts, tlie GoTcnunent, and 
tbe Ministry; 

Family names are distorted by the authorities; 

Every kind of meeting is held under police surrcillance, and open-air 
meetings are proliibited altogether; ■ 

Folish tlicatrical perfontiauccs are for tbe moat part forbidden or 
stopped. 

Assuming, and in fairness it should be assumed, that in 
advancing these charges the speaker unduly generalised from 
particular instances, there is yet sufficient foundation for them 
to explain the deep-rooted feeling of hatred and resentment which 
the Poles entertain towards the ruling nation. The language 
grievance, which lies at the root of ail these charges, is one which 
falls on the Poles ^ith peculiar severity, because it, is the 
grievance which is most universal and which touches them in 
the most susceptible part of their being, wounding alike national,. 
domestic, and lel^ouus sentiment. Historically the Poles un¬ 
questionably have right on their side, just as from the national 
standpoint they have justice, in demanding tiiat their language 
shall be not merely tolerated but protocted. On the aeqaiaition 
of the Polish provinces by Prussia, King Frederick Wil liam III., 
“on hla kingly word,” promised ‘‘on tehalf of himself and his 
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Buooeaaon ’* freedom of religion and tiie maintenanoe of the 
Polish language in administration, in the law courts, and in the 
schools. Gradually, howeyer, the lingual right has been with* 
drawn, and at ^e present time the Polish language enjoys no 
special tolerance—indeed, no tolerance at all—in any department 
of cfril life. It is literally true that, alike in pleading for justice 
before the judicial tribui^ and in public intercourse one with 
another, the Poles are no longer permitted to employ the tongue 
which is natural to the expression of their thoughts, and the 
hardship is keenly felt. Not long ago a meeting of Polish electors 
was called at Halle in order to hear the political issues of the 
day explained in their mother speech by Polish Deputies, but 
the police authorities, absolutely without legal justification, re- 
quit^ the use of German. The requirement had of necessity 
to be obeyed, with the result that the addresses given wert> 
incomprebensiblc to most of the hearers—a singularly ingenions 
way of ensuring the intelligent exercise of the franchise. 

The abolition of Polish from the schools came last of all, and 
with it the cup of exasperation may be said to have been filled. 
Divided counsels long held the hand of the Prussian Minister of 
Education before the fateful step was taken. Up to 1873 all 
Polish children were instructed in the language of their jiarcnts. 
In that year the Government decreed that only German should 
be taught in the elementary schools, though an exception was 
made for religious teaching. This unmerited blow at national 
sentiment caused the Polish pea.santry, which had hitherto shwd 
aloof from the anti-Prui»ian movement, to join hands with the 
rest of the race. A more serious aggressive move was made in 
1883, when an order was issued by the Provincial Government 
of Posen, requiring that in all urban elementary and private 
schools of the town of Posen, but in the elementary achools only 
in the other towns of the province, religious instruction should 
be imparted in the German language if at least half the scholars 
in attendance were of German birth. The then Minister of 
Education, Dr. von Gossler, disapproved of the order, as did the 
Prussian House of Deputies of that day, and it was rescinded. 
Count Zediitz, the successor of Dr. von^Gosslcr, maintained 
the same attitude, and under his rigime the principle of im¬ 
parting religious teaching in the language of the parents and 
the home was consistently upheld throughout Polish Prussia. 
It was a later Minister, Dr. Studt, who ventured to reverse this 
principle, justifying his action by considerationB of State policy— 
the awkwardness of a bUingual system of education, and still 
more the persistent efforts of the ^les to make their ]wivileged 
position a means of racial isolation. His decision still holds 
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good, and in new of recent Miniateml deolarationa it is not iSuSy 
that this port of the OoTemment’s Polish polioy will, for the 
fxesent at least, be reconsidered, in spite of the bitterness which 
it has created. To make matters worse, a Ministetul decree of 
April 12th, 1809, required teachers to disuse Polish in the family 
cirele. These teachers are, of course, Germans, imported fhHii 
other parts of the kingdom, who have married Polish wives. 

The famous " school strikes,” which were a direct outcome of 
the language prohibition, will be fresh in the reader's mind, and 
it may be interesting to reproduce from a recent issue of a 
Prussian educational journal a summary of the judicial conse¬ 
quences of these organised rebellions against the school 
authorities:— 

Two hundred and eighty njmmunal proxidenta and justices have been 
cashiered, and 180 Puiish nicmbem of seboot committees, including 65 
clergymen, have been relieved of tlieir positions. For incitements to sdbool 
■itrikm, 85 clergymen have lieen sentenced to 20 months' imprisonment in 
the aggregate, and the Ones inflicted upon them have amounted to £817, 
white procecdii))^ are still pending against 20 clergymen. The fines inflicted 
upon Polish editors amount to £072, and the terms of imprisonment to 
46 months. Further, about 1,450 parents have been fined £900 for the 
non-attendonee of tiieir children ut school. Other private persons, being 
neither clergymen nor editors, luivo been sentenced to terms of imprison¬ 
ment amounting to six and u half years for indictable offences connected with 
the school strikes. In addition to the heavy legal costs the strikes have coat 
the persons concerned some £1^S0 and twelve years of imprisonment.” 

How the Poles feel on this language question cannot be better 
described than by the following extract from a letter penned by 
one of the most prominent members Of the Polish aristocracy :— 

The Polish language has been banished from the school, fnwa the 
administration, and oil publio institutions. So far haa tlie embargo gone 
that rcligioua teaching is no longer imparted to the children of the eomniuiul 
schools in their mother tongue but in German, a language which they but 
littlo understand. Gratuitous private instruction in the Polish language 
ia punished by fine or imprisonment. It is requited of teachois and officios 
of Polish nationality tiiat tliey only speak German in the family eirde, and 
they are often removed from their native districts to distant parts of the 

country so that their Gormanisation may bo tbe better facilitated. 

How far the antagonism to the Polish national sentiment has gone may be 
judged from the fact that not long ago police visita were made to the houses 
of PoUah scholars attending the upper classes of higher schools, and search 
made for Polish books of allegud “ propagandist " tendency. Verses and 
other literature quite innocent in character were oonflscated, and tiw scholars 
to whom tiiey belonged wcni put in prison. Who is to bhuna ia such a 
case, and who it the real ” agitator "t Surely not the scholar, who, 
refused the opportunity of leeming his mother tongue, end tbe Uteioture 
end history of hie country at school, endeavours to acquire that knowledge 
in his spare time at homo. Every right-loving person must regard eueli 
treatment of loyal eitiMns at wrong and unjustifiable, and ellofr that it 
fumisbaa just eauea for extrema ombitterment. 

voi,. tiXZXni. N.8. T 
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Nor is this as far aa the more zealons advocates of Germanism 
would go. There are those who seriously {Hopose to close the 
rural schools of the Polish provinces entirely to teachers of Polish 
nationality, not because they do not understand German, but 
because, though teaching in the German language, they “feel 
Polish," and cannot sufficiently identify themselves with the 
sentiments and ideals of the ruling classes. 

But the measure of repression which has embittered the Poles 
more than any other, and that without effecting the end its 
authors had in view, is the "Colonisation" of Polish districts 
with German settlers which has now been going on for two 
decades. This measure dates from 1886, and was one of several 
heroic efforts made by Prince Bismarck to cope with social 
problems on principles which required the assumption that 
political economy had definitely been banished to the planet Mars. 
One hundred million marks (£5,000,000) were in that year set 
apart for the purchase of Polish estates in the provinces of Posi^ii 
and West Prussia, with a view to their disintegration and re-sale 
to German settlors of unquestioned national and political in¬ 
tegrity. Not only the initial five million pounds, but an 
additional twelve and a half millions voted later, have been spent 
in the way intended, but without producing any visible impn>itsion 
upon the difficulties which this outlaj’ of money was exptcted to 
solve. It is true that a certain number of German fanners have 
been drawn to the cast of the Monarchy from all parts of the 
Empire, but the new clement of Germanism which has thus boon 
introduced into the Slav provinces bears no aj)prcciable propor¬ 
tion to that of Polonism, which now, aa before. riMnains over¬ 
whelmingly preponderant and still gives tone to the entire life 
and thought of that part of rrusaia. Moreover, the disfierHion 
of the settlement money has afforded not a few im|X!Cunioiis 
Polish landowners timely relief in circumstances which had 
become very embarrassing. Directly any of these gentlemen 
offered their encumbered estates for sale, the Land Commission 
mshed at them vrith tempting offers which cut out altogether 
the normal buyer and speculator. Worse still for the operation 
of the Government’s plan, many of these landowners, after 
blandly disposing of their estates at inflated prices, expended 
the proceeds in purchasing other estates on more advantageous 
terms, which estates they divided out in small holdings and 
placed in the hands of Polish tenants, thus effectively rendering 
nugatory the State’s Gormaniaing endeavours. 

I^m the first the Poles have striven to defeat the Government 
on its own ground. Directly the Settlement Bill of 1886 was 
passed they answered the challenge by establishing a large Co- 
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operatiTe Land Bank, the capital being jKOvided partly by 
co-operatiTO aodetieB and partly by Polish tradespeople and 
indnstrialists of the towns. Other Land Banks were establidied 
later, and they have to^ay a capital of £800,000, which is kept 
busily drcnlating, while a large amount of caintal in the hands 
of private firms is employed in buying back ^m German pro¬ 
prietors as much land as the Government succeeds in acquiring 
from the Poles. The balance of advantage has on the whole 
been with the Poles, who to-day hold more land in the “ settled ” 
provinces than twenty years ago. During the ten years 1806 to 
1006 the Germans lost to the Poles on the whole 125,000 acres, 
equal to 1 per cent, of the area of the rivo provinces. The 
explanation is that since 1808 the Lantl Commission has had to 
buy almost solely from German proprietors. 

It is a sore point with the Government that so many German 
pvoinnctors arc willing to sell to the Poles if the price 
offered exceeds that offered by the Land Commission. 
Announcements like the following frequently occur in the 
newspapers circulating in the East of the monarchy:— 
“ The estate of X (a German landowner), at Y, containing 
l,S)0 Prussian morgen (940 acres), has been sold for £12.000 to 
the Pole Z. This is the second estate in this neighbourhood 
which has lately passc‘d into Polish hands. The Poles arc 
negotiating for hvo other estates adjacent.” Not long ago a 
Polish estate bidonging to a member of the Agrarian League was 
sold to the Polish Allotment Bank for £60.000. For the same 
estate the Rettlcmcnt Board offered,some time before £47,500, 
which was a very res}iectab1e offer. The result of this competi¬ 
tion for land has been to advance its market value to an uncon¬ 
scionable extent. When the Ijand Commission began its work 
it was able to buy as much land as it wished in West Prussia at 
£10 per acre and in Posen at .£12. Those low prices did not long 
continue, and. since the competition of Polish buyers has become 
keener, price's at least fifty per cent, higher have for some years 
had to be paid, while latterly, ow’ing to the necessity of buying 
in a rising market—for which the revision of the Customs Tariff 
for the sake of the corn growers is largely responsible—the Com¬ 
mission has given more than £24 per acre for land which twenty 
years ago cost just one-half. 

Many strong arguments are advanced against the colonisation 
scheme, on the s(»re. equally of political and of economic prin- 
cifde. The Poles, whether nobles, peasants, or labourers, resent 
the Government’s attempt to supplant them as a species of 
denationalisation which shows their rulers to be still imbned with 
the spirit that decreed the original partition of the Polish 
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monaidiy. . Egbert they wtgoe, they axe Fcduh subjocts of 
PruBaia, in which case the ado[ition of legal measures to dedmatu 
them» and destroy their legitimate influence in their traditional 
home, ia subveniTe of every pdnciple of State and civil justice, 
or they axe alieiu, an assumption which, to do them justice, they 
much prefer, in which case the proper thing for Prussia to do is 
to wash its hands of the Slav poiHilation altogether, leaving it 
to work out its own national salvation. It is, furthermore, felt as 
a grievance that the funds which are used for the expropriation 
of the Poles ore drawn out of taxation to which the victims of 
this policy of repression contribute equally with the rest of tlio 
population: in othmr words that—so far as the Government can 
compass its purpose—the Poles are being made their own 
executioners. 

The purely economic arguments against the scheme take, from 
the Polish standpoint, a secondary place, though weighty enough 
in themselves. The system of peasant proprietary which is being 
set up in the place of the large estates is an artificial system, 
conducted on unnatural principles and for an unnatural pur])ase. 
It is true that there has of late years been a great improvement 
in the men who have been accepted as settlers, yet even now it 
is held that the. class of cultivators attracted to the Polish 
provinces are not, as a rule, the typical hardy, plodding sons of 
the soil who form the backbone of agriculture evurywliere, but 
men half>rural, half-urban, who have failed—or, at any rate, 
have not succeeded—at farming elsewhere, and, tempted by the 
liberal terms offered, are nqt averse to making a fresh experiment 
under entirely novel conditions, knowing that there will be behind 
them a benevolent Government, with a predisposition for coddling 
its jnotigis, since its policy and its credit are both bound up in 
their snccess. In truth, the inducements to a life in the Pdish 
districts are not strong enough for men of the right sort. In 
itself the Polish sphere of inflnence is not attractive to genuine 
peasants, who can always make a better livelihood in the western 
fiart of the country, when equal facilities for getting upon the 
land exist. Not only is the atmosphere unfriendly—and all the 
more BO since the Government, by its settlement scheme, set 
Gennan and Polo anew by the ears—but the entire cconmnic 
condition of the country is backward, and all the profitable 
markets are distant or otherwise difficult of access; for tho fact 
that in the towns the Poles have great, and often controlling, 
power does not help the German settiers to obtain a ready sale for 
tfieir produce. Added to this, the Polish labourers upon whom 
the Gwman farmer must depend are of a low class, and their 
inefficiency is but little compatible with a prosperons and pro¬ 
gressive agricuHnre. 
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Bat the most pertinent objection to the coloniaation soheme is 
the fact that it has failed entirely to eSbct the object in view. 
That object was the breaking down of the Slav ascendency in 
its stronghold in the East of Pmssia, and the permeation of the 
Polish districts by a Germanic spirit and atmoqihae. Not the 
most convinced friend of the scheme would pretend that this end 
has been accom]^Bhed. The Government’s latmt report on the 
work of the Land Commission says frankly:— 

The significance of the results achieved lies less in an; real progress of 
Oennsnism than in the fact that its decline has at last been eWked and 
that Polonisni now shows signs of retreat. 

The language is not enthusiastic, yet it overstates rather than 
understates the facts, for while the German population of the 
settled provinces has increased by a few thousands, the Poles arc 
still as much as ever in possession, and, both socially and 
economically, the vitality and power of resistance of Polonism 
have vastly increased. The same report admits:— 

Poloniam during the hut 20 yeara has gained both economioallv and in 
inner power, lu greater strength is in part a direct result of the German 
sotlloment. For this has been to the advantage of the Polish proprietors in 
increasing prices, so improving their credit, wlUlo bv the stimulus it has given 
to the entire economic life of the provinces it has carried the Palish towns¬ 
man forward as n-ell. So long as the colonisation movement continues, and 
Germanism in that wa; grows more guickl; than Polcmism in the towns U 
embraces, this Polish development will involve no real danger. Should the 
stream of Gerinon immigrants cease, however, the Polish danger will became 
more serious than ever. 

One of the moat remarkable results of the Polish re-awakeniog 
in the Prussian East is the growth of a thriving commercial and 
artisan class. The Poles of the towns arc no longer hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for their German fellow-subjects. 
More and moro they are ousting the Germans from the exdusive 
position they have held for years, and are coming to the front 
in mercantile and industrial life. It is significant that in this 
building up of the Polish people the handicraftsmen ore taking 
an important [urt. Since the Poles were driven from the 
country districts to the towns by the o|X!ration of the settlement 
legislation, an entire race of artisans has sprung up. These 
Polish artisans ore assisted by the national banks and co-operative 
societies, which advance money to any respectable tradespeople 
of Polish raoe ou very easy terms, viewing the growth, of a lower 
middle class as one of the strongest weapons of defeime against 
Germanism. Once established, the Polish artisan or trader 
has little to fear. His livelihood may not be brilliant, but it is 
certain, and for the rest ho is frugal and has few wants. No 
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Pole will trade with a German if he can help it: *' Polisli 
buainen for Poles ” is the principle tacitly followed, and where 
the Poles are in a majority German tradesmen have little chance. 
On the Gk>Terument’8 admission there were, in 1905,10,600 inde- 
pen^nt artisans of Polish nationality against 10,%0 of German 
nationality in the towns with a population of 5,000 and upwards 
in the province of Posen. 

That the Poles have only answered intolerance with intolerance, 
bitterness with bitterness, must be frankly admitted, and Polish 
human nature would be very different from any other were it 
otherwise. There arc' friendly relations as well as unfriendly 
between Pole and German, but the former is the exception, the 
latter the normal condition of things. It is in the rural districts 
that the racial antagonism conics most to the front, and how 
intense it can be there may bo illustrated by an incident told in 
the Prussian Parliament some time ago. A child of a mixed 
marriage, in attendance at school, hesitated to answer questions 
in German, though known to be proficient in the “alien ” lan¬ 
guage, and, being pressed for the reason, confessed that its 
mother had threatened to kill it if it spoke but one word of 
German. An empty threat, yet one which well exein]>liiies the 
hatred which has entered into the Polish blood! I'hut tlic Polish 
priest should decline to acknowledge the greeting of passing 
German children shows the same feeling from the trivial side. 
“ The Slavs," admitted not long ago the Radical Fosrtsr/ic 
Zeitung of Berlin, a journal by no means unfriendly to the 
Poles, “ though living amongst Germans, have in no sense of 
the word become Germanised in spite of all the efforts made to 
produce that result.” And the Polish joiinial, the Kalalik, pub¬ 
lished in Up|>er Silesia, promptly confirmed this statement by 
the utterance:—“ Every Polish-s[)eaking lippc;r Silesian is by 
nationality a Pole and only provisionally a citizen of the Prussian 
monarchy. Whoever maintains that the I'pixir Silesian is a 
Prussian makes a vast mistake." 

In whatever part of the Empire they live, in fact, the Polos 
keep themselves apart from tlie rest of their fellow-subjects just 
as the Jews do, and more than the Jews like to do, since the 
Poles isolate themselves voluntarily and of preference, while the 
Jews do it of painful necessity. Inter-marriage is deprecated, 
and, thongh it is by no means a rare occurrence in certain classes 
of the population, events have altogether falsified the belief in 
which Prince Bismarck used to find comfort a generation or 
more ago, that the b(‘Bt way of settling the Polish question would 
be for German swains to endeavour to capture the captivating 
dark-haired maidens of the Eastern provinces. No Poles will be 
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found in the ordinaiy societies in which citizens associate for 
mutual edi&(»tion or benefit. The Polish fanner goes his own 
way, though his neighbours combine for the various purposes with 
which the co-operative movement has familiarised the German 
agiicnltural classes. Where it is a question of the German or 
the Polish language having to succumb, it is never the Polish. 
An amusing incident arising out of a recent visit paid to one of 
the settled districts by Herr von Bethmann-Hollwcg, Prussian 
Minister of (he Interior, illustrates this. Passing through one 
of the new villages, the Minister stopped to speak to a German 
colonist. “ W'ell, and how do you like your new home? ’* he 
asked. “All right," was the cheery reply, “except that we 
cannot yet sufficiently understand the Poles. But (reaitntringhj), 
never mind, tre shall learn Polish yeti” 

The Polisli workman in the towns and the mining districts 
eschews the German trade unions, and is indifferent to their efforts 
to advance the interests of labour. In the industrial districts of 
West I’russia esix'cially the Poles arc to be found in tens of 
thousands, yet they form separate colonies, mixing little with the 
Teutonic element, cultivating with it no comradeship whatever, 
but assc^rting, even in mine, factory, and workshop, their claim 
to lead a life of racial independence. This isolation is deliberate, 
obtrusive, ostentatious, and not unnaturally it engenders resent¬ 
ment, inasmuch as there is no concealment of the fact that it 
proceeds from disaffection and a tacit repudiation of the common 
citiztmship. So, too, the Poles pass through the army like every 
other race in the Empire, but this dqjiy to the law is discharged 
without enthusiasm, and they are never found in the Krieger- 
rereinc which kcH-'p together in genial comradeship the discharged 
conscripts who have si.^rvial their two or three years with the 
colours together. 

The only organisiitions which the Poles rcHognisc arc their own 
'national “ Sokol" associations, to belong to which is regarded 
us a patriotic duty. Nominally thesis “ Sokol" associations exist 
for social and (alucntional puriwses, but, like the Working-men's 
Improvement Associations which overspread Prussia in the ’sixties 
and brought Ferdinand Lassalle to the front, they dev'ote most 
attention to ends which arc least avowetl, or not avowed at all, and 
these are political. Ho far as is known—though the subject is one 
upon which the Poles themselves arc naturally very reticent—the 
numbw of these societies of agitation does not fall below a 
thousand, witii an average membership approximately of a 
hundred. It is, however, difficult to establM the existence of 
Polish societies, even in face of the most reasonable suspicions, 
and still more to convict these societies of forbidden political 
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prop^^nfOqn. Nothing, in iack, better iUutrates the olOBe bond 
of ny>°pvthy and interest vhich knits the Foies together than the 
remar^le secrecy which they are able to maintain touching the 
natumal movements and asfHrations which are cultivated in their 
midst. 

These, however, are not by any means the only ways by which 
the fires of national sentiment are burned and fed. Thera are 
endless methods of appealing to the popular imagination—as by 
dramatic performances, by public sui^[ and lecture, by the citcula- 
tion of books and ephemeral literature, and the like—metiiods 
which, while effective for the end in view, are often able to evade 
the restraining arm, if not always the vigilant eye, of the law. 

This isolation of the Poles from the Germanic elements of the 
population has inevitably been accompanied by a closer drawing 
together of the Slav elements themselves. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the national movement is the hold which 
it has obtained upon .the imaginations and sympathies of the less 
cultured classes. For a long time the movement was confined in 
the main to the nobility and the higher burgher classes—in a 
word, to the more intelligent and mure thoughtful sections of the 
Polish population. The rest kept aloof, lukewarm if nut cold, 
and their indifference was the leaders’ despair. Nowadays no 
more ardent adherents of the Polish iistioiial cause are to be found 
than the thriving middle class which has grown up during the 
past thirty years—thanks largely to the benevolent legislation 
of the much-abused i’russiau muuarcby—and the lower orders 
of Polish society. The national movement is now no longer eon- 
fined to a few idealists of l.•llthusiastic temperament, but is 
heartily embraced by every section of the race, which in all parts 
of the Empire makes common cause. 

How fur the movement is genuinely revolutionary is naturally, 
at its present stage, a question of opinion rather than of fact. 
Of late years the Government has come more and more to believe 
that it has really to do with a systematic conspiracy against the 
integrity of the State, and fur this suspicion there would be 
ground enough if the utterances of the less tomijeratc of Polidi 
journals could be accepted seriously. In the national Press' 
articles of an unquestionably treasonable character ate of common 
uppearcnce. Allegiance to the Prussian monarchy is deprecated 
when it goes beyond mere lip service; and the day is openly 
predicted when the Prussian yoke will be thrown off and Great 
Poland will be restored. 

“To what end should Polos give assurances of loyalty?” nakaJ 
not long ago the Praea. “ The insincerity with which we 
ourselves and others believe that our end is not the raalisation 
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of our ide^, to. iod^wadont Poland, tat inerely flm deftaoa ol' 
our mottier tongue, evengeB itaeU upon ifl of ns. . . . Can our 
peoide, tortured and mar^rred.as they are, feel the slightest 
spai^ofthish^tyand all^ianoe? Is there one Pole in Prussia, 
who can say, hand on heart, than we can be loyal to the Prussian 
OoTemment? Then let him come forward I . . . The belief in 
the future independence of our fatherland lies deep in eT«y Pdish 
heart. . . . Wc have often shown how subjugated nations only 
regwi independence by a policy of * blood and iron.’ " 

And to quote from the Polak, of Posen :—" This is our relation* 
ship to the Prussian Government. Our allegiance is not worth 
the blacking on a soldier’s boots. We are neither faithful nor 
loyal, and bear not a single good wish towards the Government 
in our hearts.” 

Not long ago copies of a Polish prayer-book, circulating amongst 
the colliers of Westphalia, were confiscated by the police, who 
found therein invocations like the following:— 


Mother o{ God, Queen of the Poles, save Polsnd! All holy protectors of 
the Polisb Republic, pray for us! 

From the Slusoovite and Prussian bondage free us, O Lord! 

By the martyrdom of the 30,U00 citizens of Prague, who trere murdered 
for their faith and freedom, free us, U Lord. 

By the martyrdom of the soldiers murdered by the Prussians in Fisefasu, 
free us, O Tx>^l 

For weapons and for the national eagles we beseech Thee, O Lord I 

For death on the battlefield we beseech Thee, 0 Lord! 

For the battle for the independence, unity, and freedom of our Fsthetiaad, 
we beseech Thee, O Lord! 

For the equality and fraternity of the Polish people we beseech Thee,. 
U Lord! 

For the te-possession of the Polish Fatherland, wo beseech Thee, O Ixnd! 

For an early unlTersol call, “ To anus! " we beseech Thee, O Lord! 

What gives greater importance in the eyes of the authorities to- 
itvowals of national aspirations such as these is the knowledge 
that they represent the ideals of the Poles everywhere. In 
l^Bsia generally the Poles now openly fraternise with their 
kinsmen in llnssia and Austria. Hence the significance of utter¬ 
ances such as those of the organ of the Polish Democratic Party 
in Bussian Poland :— 


Poland will re-acquirc her independence only after a great war either 
between the Powers who divided Poland among them or between one or two 
of those Poweie and other States in conneetion with a national rising of to 
potent a ohotaoter that it will have to be reckoned with. .... When the 
Trauivool War broke out and there were rumoum <d intervention, and, 
again, in oonoequenoe of the Chinese diffieulty, a ferment gradually and 
quietly spread tluougli the population of Buioian Poland, where the tnidiUim 
of oetive measures tor the natioual cause to most strongly developed. When 
the report arrived that the lleeerves were to be called out, our political. 
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frisnda ia tooflh wtth the people «en overwhelnied with lequeete for advire 
ae to the attitiide that ahould ha adopted, ^la people eoi^ not decide it 
thejr ihoaU flee the eoimtiy or ihould remaie hiddea at home in leedineH 
to reepond to the eail to flght for the independanoe irf Fdand. The people 
an oonviuced that such a flght will n e eeeieri ly follow the outbreak of a 
great Eunqiean war. 

It is, of course, impossible to say bow far utterances of this 
kind should be taken seriously, and it is only fair to remember 
that the more responsible leaders, while national to the heart's 
core, recognise that political independence is no ioi^ier possible, 
and—though without either gratitude or satisfaction—frankly 
accept the connection with Prusiua as a finished fact of history, 
to be deplored, to be resented, but not under existing conditions 
to be undone. Those who do not take this indulgent view of the 
Polish agitation are never weary of quoting the words said—and 
doubtless with truth—at a national festival several years ago by 
Deputy von Koscielski, a wealthy landowner and a popular leadei 
of undeniable influence : " You must be, you must remain, Poles, 
and if needs be you must defend yourselves as in the old days 
with axe and hatchet and scythe. At the present time we have 
no king. In times past the Archbishop assumed the reins of 
govermnent in such a case. So now you must cling to him and 
consider him as your king.” But Herr von Koscielski would be 
the first to admit, if questioned, that his words were rhidorieal 
and W'ere not intended to be taken literally. Moreover, his appeal 
to Archbishop Stablewski was an appeal to one of the most level¬ 
headed members of the Polish nioir, a man w*hosc influence has 
consistently been exercised in tho direction of moderation. 

What do people fear from us? ” asks Dr. von Stablewski. 
“For more than thirty years the laud has been perfectly quiet, 
so far as we arc concerned. (.'ommon-SL-uso demands that w■■ 
should conduct ourselves properly. An insurrection is inqiOBsible 
nowadays, for a single battalion would sufiice to overcome l(N),<)0(i 
men armed with scythes. . . . Wo feel that we arc Prussian 
subjects, and wc have unreservedly acknowledged the existing 
state of affairs. We do not know what will happen in 200 or 
000 years, and if wc paint pictures for ourselves of the fiitun* 
no one can object, as such dreams do not hinder us from fulfilling 
with pleasure our civic duties.” 

Moreover, even the most uncompromising of Poles so far recog¬ 
nises the status quo as to accept the dictum of Prince Bismarck 
that ” The re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, the tearing 
away of tho Polish-speaking provinces of Prussia, would only be 
possible if Prussia were worsted in war.” Then, indeed, not 
merely the Polish question, but other racial questions bound up 
in the future of Prussia and the Empire would at once pass into 



the politicsl erooiblo. But obviouBljr oebiilous hopes which are 
thus ooutingeot upon the incalcnlabte TuassitudeB of State life faJI 
into a different category from those whkh are based upon 
Bjrstematic revolutionary agitation, and should be more leniently 
judged. The Prussian Government and judicial authorities think 
otherwise, however, and in their genuine alarm and apprehension 
lies the most charitable explanation of the drastic rigime now in 
force. 

The present position of the Polisli question, then, is this: On 
the Prussian side n-pression, on the Polish side embitterment and 
exasperation, on both sides suspicion and antagonism. One may 
view the Polish national movement as unfavourably as he will, 
yet the warmest friend of Prussian unity, if he but possess the 
faculty for seeing both sides of a question, will be compelled to 
concede the reasonableness of Dr. von Jazdzowski’s plea, made 
in the Prussian Diet during a recent debate :— 

When a |iroplc which luui been inivirporatcU in the Fruesian monarchy 
by intcmationnl triiatics, with the askurunce, with the solemnly uttered 
ruyal promiw', that its nationality sliall be protected and cultivated under 
rrussion auspices, and its language bo preserved in official and private life— 
when all these pledgisi and promises are withheld from this people, which 
has auffcnsl misfortunv enough in losing its pulitieal independence, and 
arc revursud, it cimnot be wondered if surb u population, with a thousond- 
,vettr.old history and civilisation btdiiud it, is dissatisfied and even exasperated 
iiy the Uovrriimont’s hostile measures, and if with its lively nature it gives 
energetic expression to its discontent and deep displeasure." 

The question for Prussia to consider is whether the method of 
repression might not with advantage give place to a better and 
surer t\ay of dealing with the Poles. There is certainly truth in 
the lament of the PoIisIi nobleman mentioned above:—" The 
Prussian Government, so inethotlicai, so exact, so precise in most 
matU'rs, has never learned how to win the love and confidence 
of those whom it rules. It can only destroy, placing Germans 
in the place of the Poles who are wi{)ed out." It is exactly this 
national spirit of unwavering precision, of inflexible discipline— 
so admirable in itself, and when applied where properly applicable 
)>rodactivo of the most admirable results—which accounts for 
Prussia’s failure, after a trial lasting over a hundred years, to 
})acify the Polish provinces and to induce them to throw in their 
lot heartily with the rest of the monarchy. Perhaps the end 
■ which has not been reached by the imposition of an arbitrary 
system of " regimentation " will eventually be attained by the 
employment of snaver measures. 
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THE DRAMATIC CHAOS. 


Thb ordinaiy citizen, reading his morning paper, most often be 
puzzled by the mysteries of that theatrical world of which he has 
no special knowledge. One day he finds to his annoyance that 
his favourite opera. The Mikado, is forbidden; shortly after he 
discovers that the prohibition is withdrawn. He goes to a variety 
theatre and sees a play performed; next day his paper reports 
the jsosecution of a music-hall manager for the production of a 
“ sketch.” Then he reads that the Censor has refused to allow 
a certain play to be produced, and that the dramatic authors are 
up in arms; a few weeks later he finds the columns of his paper 
filled with a detailed account of the performance of the suppressed 
play. Curious to understand these various inconsistencies, he 
applies to some theatrical friend, only to discover that the chaos 
is intensified to those who arc behind the scenes ; that even the 
laws of copyright must yield in complexity and uncertainty to 
those governing the world of amusement. 

That the ordinary Briton sees no objection to an anomaly, as 
such, we have on the authority of the late Matthew Arnold ; whilst 
within the last few months a member of the present Ciovernment 
has stated that "Englishmen were not greatly affected by 
anomalies." But an anomaly has a trick of turning into an injus¬ 
tice : a platitude that can find full proof in the present condition 
of theatrical legislation. 

Not that the [uesent chaos is of recent growth : 4he whole his¬ 
tory of theatrical legislation is a series of ineptitudes. But in 
1888 matters reached a crisis; the managers of theatres and music- 
hMls wore tired of contradictory orders and constant requisitions 
ftom various authorities, so for the first time in their history they 
combined their forces, with the result that a Select Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the laws and n'gulations affecting 
their interests. The Committee’s report, dated June 2nd, 1892, 
with the voluminous evidence, was duly published—and there the 
mattmr rested. Either the chaos seemed hopeless, m Parliament 
did not think the matter pressed for remedy. 

The truce between the rival theatri<»l and music-hall managers 
was but temporary; the evidence given before the Committee 
showed the fierce enmity between thorn. The former resented the 
growing practice of thoir rivals of encroaching on thdr rights of 
dramatic representation by {Hoducing the so-called " sketches " ; 
whilst the music-hall proprietors loudly reproached the theatrical 
authorities with endeavouring to dictate to the people the form 
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their amneement ehould take, and taunted them with the en- 
deavour to compel the populaoe to oontimie for erar to be utisfied 
witii the lien oomique and the aerobat. 

No one oan deny that in recent years the rapfrochement of the 
two forma of entertainment has been rapid. Borne theatres fumiah 
an entertainment consisting largely of mnsie-hall " turns ” ; the 
music-halls, on the other hand, an always endeavouring to borrow 
from the theatre. Each side feels it has a grievance, as indeed 
it has. It is nnjpst to a theatrical manager to be debarred foom 
permitting smoking and drinking in the auditorium whilst amoss 
the road his rival can offer those attractions. It is unjust that 
a music-hall manager may not put on his stage the most attractive 
items he can afford, dramatic or otherwise. 

But the theatrical manager, though for the moment he has the 
law on his side, would be well advised to study the history of 
theatrical legislation in England before he insists on his legal 
rights. He will find that iintil 1848 he was prevented from ^o- 
dudng a play because of the monopoly of the patent theatres. 
That monopoly was found to be unjust and intolerable, and it was 
abolished. How can he complain that the music-hall manager 
—now in his former position—finds the existing monopoly unjust 
and intolerable in his turn? 

The patentees long continued to abuse their special privileges. 
Although in response to the pressure of public opinion licences 
for burlettas, Sx ., were granted to a few outlying theatres, dialogue 
was strictly forbidden. So harshly was this regulation enforced 
that Dolpini, a clown, was imprisoned for speaking the words 
“roast beef" in a pantomime. Mahy and ingenious were the 
attempts by lessees to circumvent the law. Foote gave 
"rehearsals" gratis; he invited bis patrons to drink a diA of 
chocolate and listen to an entertainment. Subterfuges of all 
kinds were resorted to, some of them difficult to justify, though 
the blame should rest on those who forced their adoption rather 
than on the victims of a stuiud monopoly. 

The Act of 1843 finally robbed the patent theatre of their privi¬ 
leges, but the power of granting licences for playhouses remained 
in the hands of the Lord Chamberlain. As the then holder of 
that post “ was strongly of o{nnion that the number of tbeatrss 
was sufficient for the wants of the metropolis," it is not surprising 
that for twenty-five years no new theatre was opened. 

By degrees, however, a more liberal view obtained, and it 
is now tacitly conceded that if anyone chooses to build a theatre 
it is entirriy a matter for himself. 

Not so, however, as regards a music-hall, the licensing of which 
is in the hands of the County Council Licensing Committee. A 
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rival lessee can protest on the ground that his own hall jHOvidcs 
ample entertainment for the needs of the neighbourhood—as if 
it were the bumness of the authorities to prevent competition; 
local residents are allowed to state their conviction that the new 
hall will bring undesirable crowds to the neighbourhood. The 
Committee appear to have no guiding principle on which they 
act, except that they refuse a drinking licence to all new halls, 
although those already txtssessing such a licence are allowed to 
retain it. Becently they have stretched their powers so far as 
to forbid a manager to have two “ houses ” a night, though they 
arc allowed elsewhen'. It would only be a step farther to inter¬ 
fere with the prices for admission; indeed, the lowness of the 
])ropo8ed charges for seats has already been used as an argument 
against granting a licence on the ground that the cheapness would 
attract the lower classes. Apiainmtly the idea at the root of this 
argument is that amusement should be a monoixdr of the. uioneycd 
classes. 

Such a state of things creates a bitter fe«.'ling against the authori¬ 
ties, which is greatly to be ngretted. So arbitrary and often 
unjust a method of procca-ding is not likely to he acciuiesced in 
permanently; managers of halls see no reason why they should be 
treated differently from the manag(.-rs of theatres, and it would 
be well for the latter to ask themselves whether their present 
monopoly is just or politic. They ask for protection from rivalri'; 
if it is granted them they can scara-ly complain that it is nccmin- 
imnicd with restrictions. 

The report of the Committee shows that the nmubers were 
fully alive to the absurd stab- of affairs, but instead of cutting 
the Gordian knot by the simple cxpidie.nt of allowing every plao; 
of entertainment to choc^^ its own pnigranime, it attempted to 
patch up a compromise. It recommendid that theatrical and 
music-hall liecncc-s sliould still he distinct. The fonner restric¬ 
tions as to smoking. &c., were still to hold good, but ix-rmission 
was to be given to the music-halls to produce sketches and ballets 
under certain conditions. 

That free trade in amustunents was the only rational solution 
of the problem was strongly urged by a few witnesses, amongst 
them the late Clement Scott, who stated that the production of 
dramatic sketebea in popular places of resort had tended to raise 
the tone of the entertainment—as, indeed, was the universal 
opinion. Every theatrical manager must hold the same view, 
unless he wishes to stultify himself by urging that the article he 
deals in is deleterious. Mr. Scott was certain that managers 
“ were too sonsible and too generous” ever to take advantage of 
their powers to prevent dramatic representations in tlic halls. 
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Bat Mr. Scott’s optiminn was not to be justified. Of late years 
prosecutions have been frequent, and heavy fines often infiicted; 
but viotims refused to cease their misdemeanours, and sketches 
were produced in defiance of law and moni^erial associations. 
Finally the managers discovered that the interests opposed to 
them were so great that it became impossible for them to enforce 
their legal rights in the high>handod manner they had adopted. 
Continued prosecutions wore resented so strongly, their injustice 
was BO manifest, that oven magistrates owned their unwillingness 
to enforce the law; and since the Legislature was too slow to move, 
the theatrical managers took on themselves to decide that the provi¬ 
sions of the law might be stretched; they authorised illegal action 
and effected a compromise with their opponents. This practically 
ensured them against prosecution, as it is not to the interest of 
the public to call attention to a breach of the law by which they 
benefit. 

The tenns of the agreement are almost exactly those recom¬ 
mended in the Beport of 1892, and are roughly as follows. The 
“variety” houses may play two “sketches” during each per¬ 
formance : one not to exceed thirty-five minutes in length, with 
not more than six principal characters; the other not to exceed 
fifteen minutes. The plots are to have no connection with each 
other. Ballets d’action and others are permitted, as are various 
other forms of amusement which would in strictness be illegal as 
“ entertainments of the stage.” 

This forms a working agreement, which it has taken years to 
arrive at. It is purely a compromise, and as such cannot be par¬ 
ticularly satisfactory to either party. Moreover, it involves 
various absurdities. A music-hall “star” may take bis 
“ sketch ” to a theatre, but though it has been performed a hun¬ 
dred times at the halls, it will need the approval of the Censor 
before it is considered fit for a theatrical audience. When the 
“ stars ” during the recent strike hired the Scala Theatre, it was 
announced that tne licence necessitated their producing a play, 
after which an ordinary variety entertainment was permissible. 
The play chosen, by the way, was a re-hash of one which had 
been prohibited by the Censor after a long provincial tour. 

But the most ridiculous element in the whole affair is that 
after all the public are the iwrties most nearly concerned in the 
matter, and their wislies there has never been the sUghtest en¬ 
deavour to ascertain; they have been quietly ignored as if the 
interests of rival managers were alone worth consideration. Tet 
the entertainment is for the pleasure of the public, and they have 
a right to complain of the cavalier way in which they have been 
treated. Of what concern to Mr. A. or Mr. B. is the internecine 
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-strife between zmi houses? He wants (we most suppose) to 
«ee a short play whilst be enjoys his smoke; why shonld he be 
deburad fixnn seeing one in two acts with seven speaking chsr- 
aeters? Why not let him see three sketches in one evening if 
he Ukea, as he was accustomed to do at some halls before the 
-agreement came into effect? It is bad enough for even Parlia¬ 
ment to interfere in his amusements, but his woes are aggravated 
when self-constituted authorities settle the details of his recrea¬ 
tions aonrding to their whim and pleasure, and not his. 

It would no doubt bo considered mere trifling to mention the 
author of the sketches, yet even he (like the traditional cook in 
Punch) has his feelings. If he is trying to write an effective little 
[day he resents being obliged to omit a niHsessary character or 
to cut his dialogue in order to keep within the limit of time. He 
asks why six characters are allowed, and not twelve or twenty? 
And when the reply is that there must be a limit, he again asks 
why. This time he is curtly told to be thankful he is allowed to 
write his sketch at all, as its production is by grace and favour 
•only, and in strictness is illegal. 

He again asks why. He imints out tliat to make a crime of 
an innocent act is an unwise proceeding on the part of the Xiegis- 
lature. It is highly desirable that the individual shonld look to 
the law to uphold him in the liberty of his actions when not in 
conflict with the welfare of the community; that he should find 
his interest in supporting the law instead of evading it by un¬ 
worthy subterfuges. Government interference is harmful when 
it is not necessary : it is expensive, irritating, and vexatious; it 
has not even in the present instance the excuse of benefiting 
taxation; its only excuse is that it protects the higher drama from 
unworthy rivalry. 

To the majority of serious-minded men, and to almost all with 
an interest in literature, the whole subject is one scarcely meriting 
discussion. They point to the frequent stupidity and even vul¬ 
garity of the so-called sketches, and fear that the regular stage 
would sink to a similar level if the theatres were empowered to 
open under music-hall conditions. They, therefore (so far as 
they have any interest in the matter), support a state of affdrs 
whidi docs to some extent keep the stage free from the incursion 
of the sketch. 

But there are several fallacies in this view. In the first place 
the amusements of the great body of the people are not beneath 
the notice of the cultured classes, who have a direct interest in 
seeing that they are as wholesome and sensible as possible. It is 
not just to compel the populace by law to consume inferior (ore, 
And then blame them for the lowness of their taste. Then, again. 
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why slwiild Ui be taken for granted that the theatres would sink 
to mnsie-faall methods rather than mnsio-ludls rise to those of the 
regular stage? So for at least it is an undoubted fact that the 
Tsiiet} theatres have for many years been striving for liberty to 
present plays instead of (or as well as) their misoellaneoas enter- 
tainment, and this desire for a higher form of amusement has. 
been persistently discouraged by the authoritiw, legal or self- 
constituted. Moreover, experience has shown that idl attempts 
to " protect ’’ the Drama have failed, and must necessarily fail., 
Even when there were only two patent theatres it was found 
necessary to have rope-dancers and performing elephants to supple¬ 
ment the 'legitimate drama. If a play is not sufficiently good to 
attract public support, it is useless to try and bolster it up by pre¬ 
venting competition. A drama which cannot stand on its own 
logs deserves to fail, and the more it is protected the weaker it 
becomes. 

There can be little doubt what the actual effect of entire 
liberty would be. Most of the theatres would remain as they 
arc; a few would probably allow smoking, and some might occa¬ 
sionally offer a misccdlancous rntertainment as part of the even¬ 
ing’s pre^ramme. Thc^ variety theatres, on the other hand, 
would doubtless play many more sketches, and not improbably 
in some cas(>s the dramatic {xirtion of the programme would be 
by far the most important |)art. 

The result to the public would be that they would have a far 
larger variety of choice: those who prefer the drama go to 
the houses where drama is played: those who do not care to 
devote a whole evening to a play choose a house where their 
special wants are catere<l for. It is no part of the duty of the 
authorities to prescribe the form a man’s amusement should 
take, or to protect those managers who prefer to run a theatre 
instead of a hall. After all, there is no law to compel a man 
to become a theatncal manager. 

It is therefore fervently to be hoped that when the inevit¬ 
able legislation takes place it may not be founded on the Beport 
of the most recent Committee, now sixteen years old. Theatrical 
reform, like most other great reforms, must consist in the re¬ 
moval of restrictions. Let the safety of the public once be pro¬ 
vided for, tho rest may be left to the community to manage. 

But it may be ask^ how will the public be protected from 
gross violation of propriety and decency? 

In the first place, there is no reason to think that the marked 
improvement of the character of music-halls, testified to by every 
witness before the Commission, wUl not continue. In the 
second, isolated instances of imfoopriety can be dealt with by 
vob. bsxxm. M.B. o 
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the andienoe. Tlie Asdlatut Cothisdiinoner vm dtafmaa tlUit 
^ powen ct the police were emide to enable them to deal 
widi Booh caaee, and the example of America seema to confirm 
their opinion. 

The chaotic state of the law of copiyright as regards plays 
and other forms of entertainment is so notorious that there ia 
no need to enlarge on it. It is greatly to be hoped that when 
the subject does come up for legislation the humbler members 
of the profession will not be forgotten. At present a “ turn,” 
invented after long trouble and expense by a music-hall artist, 
is pirated the day after production—a grievance surely as worthy 
of Pariiamentary attention as the quality of the soap in an 
Irish workhouse. 

The restrictions on the licensing of children also need re¬ 
vision. At present a licence is granted by one magistrate and 
refused to the same child by another. Other absurdities arc con¬ 
stantly occurring: I will mention but one. .4t the Worship 
Street Police Court a licence was requested for a child of thir¬ 
teen whose salary was ^£3 a week. Her work was done by 10 . 3 (): 
but the magistrate " thought 9.30 was quite late enough, and 
would not grant the licence unless that time was accepted. 
The manager said that would mean altering the drama. Mr. 
Cluer admitted the awkwardness of the necessity, but adhered 
to his decision. The mother accepted the change .*’—(Daily 
Telegraph report.) 

One wonders what were the author's fcaslings on hearing the 
magistrate’s decision. Poor British Drama I expurgated by the 
Censor, cut and maimed to suit a magistrate's whims, well may 
it despair of ever attaining that freedom which is essential to 
its dignity. 

Confusion is also supreme as regards the security of the public. 
The Lord Chamberlain is sujqxised to be responsible fur the 
safety of all theatres and halls in London (with a few excep¬ 
tions), but as be has no technical knowledge of the subject he 
asks the County Ck>uncil to act for him. The Committee of 18U‘2 
recommended that the resiwnsibility should be transfemid to the 
latter body; their decision being open to apiieal to the Office 
of Works. They also suggest that in questions of licensing a 
theatre there should be an appeal to the Home Sttcretary. In 
view of these facts it seems almost incredible that they recom¬ 
mend the continuance, without appeal, of the most arbitrary 
powers of the Censor. The indifference ot the members of the 
Committee to any point of view except the convenience of being 
able to suppress an immoral play, is very striking. So littie 
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leaaneaB of the Cenaorahip, a member blandly ingoired (Qneation 
4066): If an inatitution doea no hann and doea a certain 


ampunt of good, and there » no aerioua oppoaition to it, what 
neceaaity ia there to interfere with it? ” Mr. Archer could only 
reply: "But you aay * if it doea no harm,* &c. Th^ ia pre- 
ciaely the point 1 am here to conteat.*’ 
lathing but the moat urgent neceaaity could juatify a ^tem 
under which a George Meredith (ahould he ever write the comedy 
bia admirera have hoped for) muat aubmit hia work to the 


examination of an official who haa the power to aufgneaa it 
without appeal. If one could enaure a perfect man for the 
poat, the inatitution would be degrading to the dignity of the 
author; but eo far from being perfect the Cenaora aeem to delight 
in ahowing their incom{K‘tencc. Leat thia ahould aeem over- 
atated, let me give a very few exam|deB of the action of varioua 
occuinnta of the poat. 

The firat licenaur of playa after the Act of 1737 waa Mr. 
Ghetwynd. He act an excellent example to hia aucccaaora by 
forbidding the production of Brooke's Giutanu Vasa, “on ac¬ 
count of a'une atrokea of liberty which breathed through several 
inrta of it.” After the author’s death the play was licensed. 
A play by Thomson (author of The Seasons) also came under 
his ban. Later on, Macklin’a Man of the World was twice 
refused a licence; Sir Martin Shec’s Alasco shared the same 


fate, though it was played on the Surrey side in defiance of 
the authorities. To the author’s remonstrance the Lord Cham¬ 


berlain replied : " Whilst 1 am persuaded that your intentions 
are upright, I conceive it is precisely for that reason—though 
it may not strike authors—that it haa been the wisdom of the 


Legislature to have an examiner appointed.” This astonishing 
defence is only equalled by that of the Censor who, in 1878, 
vetoed an adaptation of Augicr’a noble play, Les Liannes 
Pauvres, on the ground that though “ profoundly moral in its 
ultimate purpose ... if iHeaented to an English audience it 
would give much offence." This seems to preauppoae a pro¬ 
foundly immoral audience whom morality would offend. 

A volume might bo mode of the eccentricities of the Censor 
in compelling alterations in plays. “ Chambers Fit for a Lord *' 
is altered to " Chambers Fit for Heaven." “ He Plays the Fiddle 
like an Hangel" is deleted. Fortunately the Censor, though he 
may command an alteration or omission, cannot be sure his 


fiat is respected. The late Mr. Paul Merritt told me that twelve 
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passages in one of his Drury Lane dramas were out out by the 
Censor, but that they were all replaced within a fortnight. Any¬ 
one conTersant with theatrical matters could give similar in¬ 
stances. The Censor seems to encourage such action by the fre¬ 
quency with which a vetoed play is, after a lapse of time, 
Uoensed. 

One of the strongest arguments for the existence of a Censor 
is that in time of party or national excitement he can {Hevent 
the presentation of matter which might lead to disorder, or even 
to foreign complications. But does his action tend to fulfil this 
object? I will mention a couple of instances to thoMontrary 
which I noted at the time. In March, 1904, one of the news¬ 
papers protested against a certain " war ” song of an undesirable 
character, and the Lord Chamberlain gave instructions to all 
the music-halls to omit it. But if the censorship is of any use 
it should act as a preventive, without waiting fur public protest 
before taking any steps. To crown the inconsistency, the song 
continued to bo sung at the Boyalty Theatre without interfer¬ 
ence. 

When in 1896 the German Emiwror sent his unfortunate tele¬ 
gram to President Kruger, the halls and theatres vied in inter¬ 
polations on the incident : at the Gaiety, where a decidedly 
uncensored gag was inserted, “ it was several minutes before 
the demonstration sufliciently subsided to allow the play to pro¬ 
ceed ” iSt. James's Gazette). The Daily Telegraph *.Tunuar>' 
8th) reports that “ opiiortunities are sought for refentiices to the 
name of Dr. Jameson, which eveiywhere iwokes outbursts of 
enthusiasm, with the. utmost indifference to the international 
difficulties which his action has aroused.” But the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain was silent, though it would Ih> hard to conceive a case 
whore arbitrary interference would have been more justifiable. 

There is, as a matter of fact, no need to go further for proof 
of the character of the censorship than the confession of Mr. 
Pigott before the last Special Coiuniissiou. He boasts of having 
Bup[»eBsed an outrageous drama submitted to him; it does not 
occur to him that his interference was quite unnecessary for its 
suppression. He congratulates himself on the fact that only a 
minute percentage of the plays sent to him are refused a licence, 
failing to see that authors are not likely to write plays which 
they think there is a probability of having to throw into the 
wastepaper basket. 

As regards his intelicctnal equipment it will be sufficient to 
quote the following : “I have studicsl Ibsen pretty candully, and 
all the characters in Ibsen’s plays appears to me to be morally de¬ 
ranged." He was reminded that he had licensed several of the 
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dnunas, and his explanation was to the effect that they were so 
inept ttot he did not think they conld do any harm. 

He assnied the Committee that the censc^ip “ has worked 
well and nnobtmaiTely . . . without ao much as an audible 
murmur of disaatiafaction from any authorised representatiye of 
those whom it immediately concerns.” Apparently he did not 
consider the numerous authors who have protested against the 
suppression or mutilation of their work as " authorised" to 
express dissatisfaction, or as immediately concerned. 

” I do not think that my office is more arbitrary than that of 
a policeman who holds up his hand and stops traffic to protect 
passers-by.” 

“ The essence of my office is that it is preventive, and above 
all secret." 

Is this the language of an English official, or of a Bussian 
censor blacking out a ]x>litical article? 

Suppression in secret and without appeal, that is indeed the 
essence of the institution. In France, where the censor certainly 
takes a wide view of his functions, it has not infrequently hap¬ 
pened that his decision has been reversed on appeal to the Couiis 
or the Minister of Public Instniction : (I'ne Mauvaise Plaisan- 
lerie, February, 1900; Ces Messieurs, January, 1904; Le Lion 
Mart in June, 1905, and many others); and recerttly the post 
has beer: abolished. There is no censorship in America, 
“ where ” (says Mr. Brander Matthews, the well-known author) 
“public opinion compels decency”; as a recent case amply 
proves. Why should our authors be compelled to write for ever 
in conventional modes in order thaft their work may have a 
chance of being seen? “If poets and players are to be re- 
stniint'd, let them be restrained as other sobjecte are, by the 
known laws of their country: if they offend let them be tried 
us every Englishman ought to be, by God and their country. 
Let ns not subject them to the arbitrary will and pleasure of 
any one man. A power lodged in the hands of a single man to 
judge and determine without limitation, control, or appeal, is a 
sort of power unknown to our laws and inconsistent with our 
constitution.” 

Alas! these often quoted noble words of Lord Chesterfield 
were spoken in vain ; the power without control or appeal against 
which ho protests is now in full sway. How much longer will 
it continue? 


H. M. Pauui. 



TH£ SMOKE PROBLEM IN LARGE CITIES. 


I. 


Londokebs who have lived or viaited much abroad, in Paris, 
Vienna, or Berlin, are always impressed with the comparative 
freedom of the atmosphere of these continental capitals from 
smoke, and with the brightness and freshness which this 
immunity confers upon the social and industrial life of the popu¬ 
lations resident within their boundaries. 

In recent years it is tnie that the increase in the number ol 
manufacturing industries located in and around the abovc-namnl 
cities, and the inevitable acconi|mniment of incrcusi'd |H>pulation8 
have somewhat damaged their previous reputation for clearness 
of skies and freshness of i>aint and vegetation. Com]i!ired with 
London’s normal smokiness of utmosphen* and the griminess of 
its architecture. I’aris. Berlin, and Vienna, however, can still 
take credit to themselves for the purity of their air and for the 
cleanliness of the stonework of their public and )>rivate buildings. 

Though the general inurkiness and gloom which are the usual 
characteri.stic of London's atmos|ihere iindoiibU'dly have some 
value when judged from ah nrtisti<r standimint. the gain in pic- 
turesqueness of street vistas and buildings is more than out¬ 
weighed by all its attendant disadvantages. 

The money value alone to the residents and business people of 
the metropolis of a cleantr atmosphen' is to Im.‘ estimate by 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, which might be saved in 
artificial Illuminants and in paint. When one adds to this the 
gain to the health and spirits of the 4,000,000 inhabitants and 
workers of London, which would follow if the atmosphere of the 
metropolis could l>e made to rival in clearness and frc'shness that 
of Paris, it is evident that the ai:gument8 for all serious attempts 
to minimise or abate the smoke nuisance in Ijondon, and also 
in the other great manufacturing cities and centres of industry 
of this country, are indeed overwhelming. 

Should one care to add to this balance account on the debit 
side the enormous loss of time and the inconvenience arising 
from Tiondon’s usual winter visitation of greasy, yellow and 
black fogs (which ore undoubtedly intensified, if not altogether 
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caiued, by the ezcesBive smokmesB of LondctD’a atmoBpliete), the 
oaae for smoke frevention by any and every means that can be 
emi^ed becomes still more argent and pressing. 

In the following pages some account will be given of the steps 
which have been taken abroad in the cities and countries named 
for solving the problem {ffesented by the use of coal for industrial 
and domestic heating, without undue or excessive emission of 
smoke. In the final section of this article the writer will bring 
forward some practical suggestbns for dealing with the smoke 
problem in this country. 

It is hoped that this summary cf what is being done abroad, and 
of what is practicable in this country at the present time, may 
serve a useful purpose, and draw attention to the fact that indus¬ 
trial smoke is largely preventable and wasteful. Smoke is, in 
fact, a sign of the unscientific use of our fuel resources, and these 
ought certainly to be pn^servod, rather than recklessly squandered. 

The questions of smoko emission and of fuel economy in the 
industrial establishments of this country are intimately connected, 
for although the actual heat value of the unconsumed carbon in 
smoke does not average more than 2 per cent, of the total fuel 
burned, a smoky chimney is most usually indicative of bad condi¬ 
tions of combustion and of a general neglect of the heating or 
steam-raising plant. 

In this connection the estimate made by the Boyal Commis¬ 
sioners who have recently reported upon our fuel supplies, is 
significant. They state in their Bepoiit that they are convinced 
that of the 150,000,000 tons of fuel used annually for heating pur- 
]x>ses in this country fully one-third, or 50,000,000 tons, are 
wasted, owing to the unscientific methods of use. 

Considerations of health, comfort, and economy, therefore, all 
point to the need for some improvement in the atmos^iere of 
London and of our other great manufacturing cities. 


n. 

BEGCLATIONB AOAINST SMOKE EMISSION IN PABIS, BEBUN, AND 
OTHEB FOBEION CITIES. 

The following extracts respecting the laws and recommenda¬ 
tions for preventing smoko emission in various foreign countries 
and cities are taken from a Government Report published in 
February, 1005, by the English Foreign Office.^ The paragraphs 
of importance have been placed in italics by the present writer 
and not by the authors of the various reports. 

(1) MiKBlluMoui Raporti No. 1. Cd. 8,347. 
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France. 

Extracts from the Beport prepared by Mr. Hicks-Boach, Third 
Seenteiy of the British Embasqr in Paris 

. a CciinnikrioB wm faws a d to Msaidar sotts smsiu oI nmadytog 

^ tiii liaiB eSeeta cMiaed hy tiw pallatioii«( tb (tor t^niaks proosadtog hms 
awJ hnmt ly Induatrial aatohlltomanto fa Bria. ; 

Tbs fomutum of a Special Tetonioal Commiaaiai tna deaUad upon in 
Older to thoiougUy eanine the different qiparatua for the oonaumption 
of emohe. After three jeue* inrectigatiaa ^ the TBiioua methoda eub* 
mitted by different oompetitora, the Commiaeion reported in October, 1807, 
that it feU emmneed tkal efficaeiaiu meant egitfed fat re-ttruding in a large 
meaiure the caiiaaioa of imohe from indutliial eifabUtkmentt, and cxprcaacd 
the hope that an Ordinance wnuU be publiahed by the Prefecture of Polico 
preaoiibing Regulations tor thia object. 

In eonaequence <d thia Report, the Prefect of Police publiahed an Ordin. 
anoe on the 22nd June, istii, prohibiting the prolonged cmiaaion of thick 
black amoke from induatrial eatabliahmenta. Six montlia were allowed to 
manufaeturera to carry out the neceasary improTementa, but the Prefetd of 
Police has refrained from a rigoroua application of thn BegulutioiM owing 
to the imposaibility of finding an niwolutely perfect npparatna for con- 
autning amoke. Choice of fuel, cart; in atnkiiig fumacoa, welUeonMlructcd 
chimneys may contribute largely to the restriction of amnko, but eannut 
entirely prevent ite emission. After stoking furnscea rvery morning, amt 
after each auceeaaive stoking during the course of the day, the Inspector 
allows an emission of smoke three times as long ns that allowed in Ijondoii 
under the Iaw’ of the •'ith August, 1801. Oreiit difficulties were met with by 
the municipality in carrying out the Regulations owing to the l>ad example 
set by many public buildings, the managers refusing t» oniiiply with the 
provisiotis of the Decree of 1896. 

The statistics show, liowever, a continued increase in the number of manu¬ 
facturers who comply with the Regiiiationa. In 1800, 240 well-founded 
comploiifta were lodg^; in lOOb, 104: in 1001, 88; and in 1002, 84. 


Germany. 

Mr. Arnold Bobertaon, Third Recrctary of the Embassy at 
Berlin, states in his Bo{K>rt, that there are no actual laws in 
force in Germany for the restriction of the omission of smoke 
from business premises and private dwelling-houses. Although 
no laws are in force, however, great attention has been given 
to the subject by the State authorities, and a Commission was 
appointed a few years ago to examine and report upon the means 
generally adopted for smoke prevention or consumption. As a 
resultofthe labours of this Commission, a circular letter was sent 
by the Prussian Department for Trade and Industry to the 
vaiiouB local anthorities, requesting them to see that the measures 
recommended by the Commissioners were adopted in all Worka 
and Factories belonging to the State, or under State control. 
For guidance in this matter, the Department also published a 
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leaflet of instnictiona to the local snihoritieB, embodTing the mote 
practical portion of the principles and teae^gs of the Commis- 
skmers. 

la this document it mw stated that —■ 

n ia.aot far tile ptwsai ptopoMd to fane BoUm Bagidstiilps!'^ 

ft •uokB, M tt ia lupad that mamifaetoittoa ailit;.’oii...tihrir part, ! 
pay gnator attention to the quastton. Whanaa, lxnrem> - ilia State 
autiioritiaa hava (paan a^denee of their aameit deaiia to ahow Sie way in 
their worka. manufaoturan muat not eipeot that anaaaiaa amiaaiona 
amoke will, in futura, be ragaided adth lenienoy, espaedally in itow of the 
fact that it may be naaumed with certainty, from the Beport of the Comraia- 
aiott appointed to teat and ezamine appiianoea tor the conaumption of tmokt, 
that in iiainy proper reHriethe apparatiuee omen of /ameect do not emfer 
any e-otttiderahle paeuntary lou. 

Mr. Robertson then disensses the reports which ore now being 
sent in by the various local authorities in Germany, in response 
to the circular letter referred to above, and to the action of the 
Prussian Government in allowing £2,000 annually as a State 
grant for the payment of courses of instruction to firemen. 

The reasons for this step on the part of the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment were given in the introduction to the Budget statement of 
1902, and are as follows ;— 

“ The prelimiuarji conilition for iht prrrention of erceetive emittiona of 
tmoke it, at ezperirnee hat thown, the intiructioH of capable firemen. Tiiia 
would idso have the advantage of leading to better inauranee against boiler 
ezplnaiona and to economy. In vies' of the general State intereets which 
are here in question, and of the proven fiqlure and insufficiency of eBorto 
on the part of persons interested, it is desirable that the State sflould take 
the proper steps for such instruction to be (pven. By way of experiment, 
and for at loast two consecutive years, itinerant courses of instruction will 
be instituted for firemen ond engineers. The instruction will be given once 
a fortnight by auudemicaily edurated instructors paid by the State, according 
to a uniform system, but taking into consideration the diflerent local require, 
monts of the indiistn- prevailing in the several districts of the country; the 
classes will be held, first in connection with the existing engineering and 
technical schools and making use of their appliances, and then in other ^aees 
where suitable rooms can be found. 

“ In addition to the instructor a capable superintendent will give practical 
lessons. 

“ In adJitioH to thit ike Boiler Supervition SoeieHet will employ firemen 
inttmefort, who will gire the nerettary lettont at the boiler and the engine 
to the Bremen end engineers who are employed tit eonnfiy disfricte lees 
^vtloped Mnttrially, and who cannot avail themaelvet of the eonrtei of 
inetrartibn that hare been inttiinted,’' 

As regards the smoke from private dwellmg-houaes, Mr. 
Robertson states that owing to the general use of briquette fuel, 
and to the very extensive development of central heating installs- 
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tions for vhich coke is employed, compuratively little smoko is 
prodnoed from this souroe. 


Austria. 

Mr. iUdiard Seymour, of the BritiBb Embasqr st Vienna, 
reports as follows concerning the laws In fooroe against Smoke 
enruasioin in Austria 

Many wwaplalBU liaivs noently beea mads in Auatria with xsgard to tha 
emiasioo of thidc Uaok amoke fn»n faotoriaa and fumaoes in vatioua parts 
of the country. This has been eqiecially the case in industrial centres, 
where Oiere is a great consumption of coal and other kinds of fuel, and in 
the various health resorts and watering-plsoes, where it is of espedal import¬ 
ance that the ur should be kept pure and uncontaminated by smoke. This 
problem also presents itself in the case of railwaya, where the inicnwtK of 
the travellers and those of the residents in the neighbourhood of stntimis euine 
into consideration. That no legislative measures exist at present to ohvinh' 
this nuisance may be attributed to the following causes:— 

In the first place it must be emphasised tiuit the compulsory introduction 
of technical measures to procure smokeless or almost smokeless fires would 
only be practicable if thoroughly adequate appliances existed to insure the 
desired result. In this connection experience shows that no system hitherto 
recommended and applied is exempt from s<>rinus disadvantages. Tlie Iwst 
laid furnace requires constant supervision and attention, nor will it burn 
properly unless carefully tended. There is a well-known saying fo the effect 
that a good etoker in the beef eoneumer of emokr. 

It must also lie taken into eonsideration that innnufneturers oppos,' a 
justifiable resistance to the introduction of more or less exitensive apparatus 
for the prevention of smoke, on the ground that the saving of fuel alleged by 
the inventors to be effected does not in reality take place. 

In spite of tliesc various ditfieulties the proldem of finding the best iiieans 
of combatjng tlie smoke nuisnneq has never been Inst sight of in Austria, and 
it is at the present moment forming the subject of negritiations between the 
competent Oovemment Deimrtments. 

These extracts show that the authorities abroad arc convinced 
good methods of firing are the Itfst and most effective remedies 
for the smoke evil, and that thoy considtT the chief work of the 
present time is the education of factory owners, hoifor engineers, 
and, above all, of the firemen themselves, in the scientific prin¬ 
ciples of fuel combustion in the furnaces of heating apparatus 
generally, and more especially in the furnaces of steam boilers. 

ni. 

THE WOBK op THE HAMBCBO SOClETf FOB THE ABATEMENT OF SMOKE 
AND PBOMOnON OF FHEL ECONOMY. 

This fkKiety, the full title of which is the Verrin fur Feuerungs- 
belrieb und RauehbekSmpfung in Hamburg, was founded La Octo¬ 
ber, 1902, mid was the outcome of action on the part of the Indus- 
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trial Section of the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce. The Society 
is entirely voluntary. Membership is confined to manufaetnren 
and factory owners having boilers and furnaces under their control 
in the city of Hamburg, or in the sorrounding suburbs, and 
unzioas to have expert advice and aaristance in the managemmit 
of these, in. order to rediKe smoke emission and to ebtaiii as h^h 
an effioienqr as possible from the fnel. < :. :r . * 

On Octol^ 1st, 190S, the names of sixty firms iraiB enrolled 
on the register of the Society and 249 boilers were under its 
control. The staff at this date consisted of one chief engineer, 
two assistant engineers, and two firemen instructors. On Janu* 
ary 1st, 1905, the membiTship had increased to 115, and 351 
boilers had been placed under its control, while the staff had 
been increased in number to six, with three occasional assistants.^ 
A small experimental boiler plant has been erected by the Society 
in one of the suburbs of Hamburg, and here steam-raising triak 
with the various fuels of the district, and tests of smoke-prevent¬ 
ing appliances, and of the various methods of firing, are carried 
out under proper cxpi>rt 8uper\'ision. Firemen are also instructed 
at this central boUer installation in the theoiy and practice of fuel 
consumption for steam-raising punxtses. The society is, in fact, 
a notable attempt on lines of self-help, to carry out the recom¬ 
mendations of the Prussian Government with regard to the sup¬ 
pression of the smoke nuisance. It is no doubt surprising to find 
this exiierimcnt being made in Germany, the land of State aid 
and bureaucracy, rather than in England or America. The fol¬ 
lowing details of the Society’s work are drawn from the reports 
for the years 1902-1905. These reports are certainly worthy the 
attention of all interested in the smoke question, for they con¬ 
tain much valuable information relating to the best methods for 
firing boilers, and u|)on the still more important question of the 
training of firemen in the proix>r performance of their duties. 
This training of firemen is, in fact, regarded as one of the chief 
divisions of the Society's work, and is earned out partly at the 
Central Boiler Installation, and partly in the members’ own 
works. 

Up to October 1st, 1903, 120 firemen engaged in the work of 
boiler-firing in the factories of members of the Society had been 
put through this special course of training, while by January Ist, 
1906, this number had grown to over 380, or to 100 more than 
the number actually engaged at the time in the boiler installations 
under the charge of the Society. These surplus firemen would 
no doubt drift into outside works, and help to educate the owners 

(1) On Jaanuy lit, 1906, Um mambmliip tod inenuad to 169^ with 446 
toilwi under the charge of the Society’i engineer!. 
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•nd firemen these in jHoper inetiiode of firing, w that the work 
of'tfaB b thu. d^^ noteworthy. BQOom. 

jpoutibn ‘wfakh'liii4;l9(kl^'r 

ttumy^l'H'mhjbe iwn«rind\tibii'B^^ inm of 6/X)0 tri. (iCSOO). 
WM phioed in its hands in 1908-lwt by one of the Beifin central 
sdcdeties for the encoutagement of German indnstry, in order 
that a special investigation and report upon smoke-preventing 
appliances and methods might bo m^e.^ A special experimental 
boUer was installed at the Society’s central testing-station in 
Hamburg for carrying out these tests and trials, and a most 
exhaustive report upon these has already appeared. 

As regards the general work of the Society, its chief object has 
been to improve the methods of firing in the various boiler 
installations under the charge of its staff of experts, and to prove 
that it is possible with the cheaper coals mined in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hamburg to attain a high eva]x>rative efficiency with 
little or no smoke production. In the report for the year 1902- 
19(^, Herr Haier. the Chief Engini'er of the Society, i»inted out 
that smokeless chimneys do not always mean economy in the use 
of fuel, and that this smokclerssness is too often attained by allow¬ 
ing an enormous excess of air to flow through the furnaces of the 
boilers, a method which always leads to gn-at loss of heat np the 
chimney. A case is cited in which the bent lossc's. from this 
and other causes, amounted to no less than fiO per cent, of the 
heat value of the fuel used. Hence the need for scientific control 
of the boiler installations, either by individual experts retnin<?d 
for the 8<?parate works, or by a staff similar to that of the Ham¬ 
burg Society. As a practical example of the heat Iosm's arising 
from excess air, and of the c^conomy that can he ohtuinc.'d simply 
by employing fin?men s{x«inlly trained for the work, the follow¬ 
ing figures are given for steam-raising tests, made at the works 
of one of the members of the Society, bedore. and after the 
management of the boilers had been placed in the hands of the 
central staff:— 


Vlr’ilh unial With ipecblly 

firemen. tnunad firaman. 

Hast aetasllT utilised for evspomting water fifi'd per cent. 7S‘7 per cent. 

Heat l oeiee m waete gsaee.86*5 per cent. IB'S per cent 

The gain in economy by the comparatively simple change to a 
more sUlful fireman was therefore over 6 per cent. In the work* 
referred to this gain was equivalent to a money value of 84s. per 
day, or £10 4s. per week of six days, a striking testimony to the 

(1) Hie Stale has new guaranteed n smn of £600 per onnnm to the Beas> 
bars Bodaty for the yean 1906, 1907, 1908, ae recognitinn of He valnaUa wnk. 



(smoinlen combiutibQ in steam boiW plantey 
down the foUowing essential conditions t'-r 

I.—Properly trained firemen. 

n. Properly constructed furnaces, and methods of firing 
adapted to the special characteristics of the fuel used. 

He states that the efforts of the Hamburg Society are especially 
directed to the attainment of these conditions in edl the works of 
its members. 

In the first year of its existence the Society carried through 
fifty-nine preliminary examinations of the steam-raising plant of 
ito members, and forty-seven second reports were made, after 
the suggested alterations and improvements in the methods of 
firing had been made.* 

In addition to the almve, five important series of trials were 
carried out at the central steam-raising installation, and 120 fire¬ 
men received oral and |>ractical training in the pmper perform¬ 
ance of their duties. 

In the second reix>rt. covering the jieriod from October 1st, 
1903, to .Taiiuary 1st, 1905, the Chief Engineer of the Society 
states tb.it the mere prohibition of smoke is useless, and that 
education of the kind now undertaken by the Hamburg Society 
is required for solution of the smoke problem. He asserts that 
all smoke-prevention apimratus is practically valueless, unless 
placed under skilled charge, and that the chief advantage of the 
Hamburg Society to its members is, tliat this export care and 
attention is obtained with a minimum of cost. As regards new 
apparatus and methods, the central ex[)crimcntal plant enables 
members to obtain reliable and indefiondcut reports upon the 
efficiency of these appliances, without conducting costly trials at 
their own works. They are therefore saved from wasting time 
or money on useless inventions. 

As regards the smoke from domestic fires and stoves, Herr Haier 
states that in Berlin this problem has been partially solved by 
the use of lignite briquette fuel, and ho considers t^t in Ham¬ 
burg tho suppression of domestic smoke will bo attained by the 
substitution of this artificial fuel for the coal now burned. The 
only difficulty is that of supply, Hamburg being further than 
Berlin from the centres where this lignite briquette fuel is 
manufactured. 

A large portion of the 1903-1904 report is devoted to a record 
of tho results obtained in tho special trials with the smoke-preven- 

(t) In tba UtMt report thoie numbere bove riien to W end 86B reepeetively. 
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tkni appUaDcesi for which the giraot of £800 abeady referred to, 
waa obtamed. These trials and results, though of great interest 
to fuel users and to boiter owners, are too technical for discussion 
in this Betibw. 

One of the most noteworthy of these tests, however, may be 
referred to. This records two steam-raising trials, made with 
English *' Silsworth ” coal, and with a water-tube boiler, first, 
with the usual fireman, and afterwards with the specially-trained 
man provided by the Society. 

The thermal efficiency in the first case was 66'8 {)er cent., in 
the second 82*9 per cent., a gain of 16'1 per cent., due to the 
employment of a skilled in place of an unskilled fireman. 

A valuable section of this second report deals with the methods 
employed by the Society in the training of firemen, and in the 
instruction and training of foremen and engineers for the speirial 
work of boiler supervision and management. Membership of the 
Society is confin^, as stated above, to factory owners and manu¬ 
facturers in and around Hamburg, and the annual subscription 
is twenty marks, aith additional fees for work carried out at the 
members' works. 


IV. 

PBACTICaL SrOGESTIONS FOR COMB.^TIN'G THE SMOKE KCISANCE l.N 
THIS corsiRv. 

Although much has been written and published conci'rning * 
the smoke problem and the smoke nuisance in this countr}', no 
organisation at once so practical and so helpful ns that now operat¬ 
ing in Hamburg has yet been brought into existence. 

The writer is a subscribing member of the London Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society, and also of the Hamburg organisation, and 
a comparison of the reports of the two societies for the last three 
years reveals with clearness the defects of the English method of 
dealing with the problem. The annual reports of the English 
Society are small octavo pamphlets of six to nine pages (if one 
excludes the list of subscribers), and contain little or no informa¬ 
tion that would be of use to a manufacturer, anxious to reduce 
the smoke emission from the chimney of his own factory or works. 
The annual rr^ports of the Hamburg Society, on the other hand, 
are large quarto publications extending to fifty pages of letter- 

(1) Tke CambuBtuM «/ tW. by C. Wye Willismt: publiihcd 1841, re* 
printed 1886. The Smote i'roUem, by T. J. Bowsa; pnblished 1904. Smote 
Pneentieo, by W. H. Booth and j. R C. Kerehsws published 1904. SMefte 
.Iboleineiif, by W. Nicholaon; pnUished 1906. 



pnM, and these reparta, on acooont irf tiie yalnable {vactical in¬ 
formation th^ contra, an worth many times the published nine 
of 2 b. 8d. to all interested in the study of the question. 

This dilfennce in the value of the publications of the two socie¬ 
ties from the practical man’s point of view is perhaps largely 
accounted for by the different constitution of the two organisa¬ 
tions. 

The Hamburg Society is controlled by the manufacturers them¬ 
selves, and is worked by a staff of exjxirts in fuel combustion; 
the London Society has a ponderous council which is per¬ 
haps more notable for its wealth of titles than for its practical 
knowledge of fuel and its combustion for industrial purposes. The 
reports and methods of the London Smoke Abatement Society are, 
however, typical of the methods generally adopted in this country 
for dealing with the evil. In most cities and towns where attention 
has yet been given to the subject, any action has simply resulted 
in appointing one or more smoke inspectors, and in reporting 
upon excessive smoke emission from the chimneys of the district. 
This method sometimes, though not always, ends in magisterial 
proceedings and tlie im|)osition of fines upon the firms proceeded 
against. Excepting as a method of drawing public attention to 
the evils of the smoke nuisance, it has little to recommend it. 

The manufacturer, if the reports and fines are only occasional, 
pays them with a grumble, and goes on his way producing smoke, 
as usual. Should the reports and fines become too frequent and 
burdensome, he adopts any smoke-consuming device or apparatus 
that may be recommended to him by«tho so-called inventor, and 
then pleads that he has used the best available means for remedy¬ 
ing the evil, although he may be producing quite as much or more 
smoke than before. 

The real need is, for the education of the factory owner, his 
manager, his engineers, and, above all. of the firemen, in the 
scientific theory and practice of fuel combustion for heating pur- 
(.wses. This nc^ has not been so far generally recognised as neces¬ 
sary in this country, and then^fore little or no real progress in sup¬ 
pressing the evil has yet been made. It is true that many isolate 
voices have been calling attention to the need for education on 
this subject,* and that many of our technical vniters and fuel 
experts have grasped the fact, that it is only in this direction that 
tangible progress can be made. But, so far, the teaching has 
fallen on deaf ears, and it has not permeated the minds of the 
manufacturers and fuel users as a class. In the greater number 
of works in this country, the fireman is regarded simply as a 
human machine for shovelling coal upon a fire, and is paid the 
(1) Sm pnviooi Bate. 
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lowest wage of any class of skilled labonrer. He is, in fact, too 
often regarded as a kind of superior manual labourer, and is in 
consequence paid but little above the labourer’s wage. To raise, 
by means of education, the status and the pay of the fireman, is 
the first step in any real improvement in the use of fuel in our 
manufacturing industoies. The belief that any naan who can 
handle a shovel is competent to act as a fireman must be oradi* 
cated, and must give place to the recognition of the fact that to 
feed a fire with fuel so as to obtain the maximum of heating effect 
with a minimum of smoke production, is work demanding a very 
high level of skill and intelligence, and that it is work which 
accordingly must be well paid for. As already proved, an incom¬ 
petent firemen, during one week's work at the boilers, can not only 
waste pounds’ worth of coal, but can also blacken the atmus|diere 
and buildings of the town in which he hapiwns to be oiieruting. 
Money saved in wages may thus be wasted many times over iu 
paying for unnecessary fuel and )>amt. 

The London Coal Smoke Abatement Society would l>e far more 
profitably engaged than at present if it enqdoyed its funds fur 
hammering this truth into the heads of fuel users, rather than 
for reporting, and assisting to fine, them for the pmductiun of 
smoke, which they do not yet know how to prevent. What is 
wanted in London, and in every other large town and uidustrial 
centre in this country, is an educational propaganda. Once )m>ve to 
those who control the works and factories of this country that the 
emission of smoke can be preventod by the use of right methods 
of firing and scientific control, and that by the adoption of these 
the annual coal bill will Ik' largely reduced, and the problem of 
smoke prevention will be three-fourths solved. 

The exact methods of obtaining the necessary ex]X!rt advice and 
control may vaiy’ in different centres and districts, but must he 
adapted to the local conditions of industry. The work of the 
Hamburg Verein fur Peuerungsbetrieb und Rauehbekampfung is 
an illustration of what can be achieved along co-operative lines. 
Large works, or groups of associated works, may with advantage 
retain their own fuel expert and staff of assistants, as in one or 
two notable instances in this country. 

The writer is convinced that it is by work along these lines, 
and not by ill-advised and intermittent attempts to sufqircss the 
smoke nuisance by means of police work and magisterial fines, 
that the physical and social evils of factory and industrial smoke 
emission are to be overcome. Expensive, and, too often, un¬ 
scientific patented appliances for smoke consumption, are uncalled 
for and are unnecessary. Sinoke prevention is better than smoke 
consumption, even if the latter were {xwsible, and the best pre- 
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ventative for unoke is a fnlly-txained and ddlled fireman woridng 
under adentifie management and oonXoI. 

Asiegurda DOXBBTio BXOBX,the only teal remedy in the writer's 
o{Hnion liea in the use of briquette fwl, made either from turf 
after removal of the volatile constituents, or from South Wales 
steam coal and anthradte dust. The ordinary bitnminona house 
coal in use in this country contains between 88 per cent, and 
88 per cent, of volatile matter, and it cannot be burned in the 
ordinary open type of grate without smoke production. The ex¬ 
hibition and tests of new forms of open grate for domestic heating 
[Turposes, held in Ijondon in December, 1905, under the joint 
auspices of the Sanitary Institute and of the London Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society, support this view. Thirty-six patented forms 
of open grate were tested, and the.smoke emission from these was 
closely observed. The report shows that the examiners found 
only four grates worthy of special commendation. Details of 
the tests reveal the fact that even these grates produced smoke 
ranging from '70 to '86 upon the scale of measurement employed 
(that devised by the late Bryan Ilonkin), while the worst of the 
thirty-six grates only produced 1'85 on the same scale. These 
rranlts certainly prove that when bituminous fuel is burned in an 
open grate, under conditions lehich are selected to give a tntm- 
mum of smoke production, it is still impossible to obtain perfect 
combustion and no smoke emission, however skilfully the grate 
may be designed. Xo doubt the above statement will be con¬ 
troverted by some of those interested in the sale of the grates 
referred to, but an inventor or financially interested person is not 
exactly an impartial or judicial anthoHty upon matters of this 
kind. 

The use of briquette fuel deprived of its volatile constituents, 
and burnt either in open grates or in closed stoves, is, in the 
writer's opinion, at present the only practical solution for the 
domestic smoke problem, and steps ought to be taken to intro¬ 
duce the manufacture of such briquette fuel upon a large scale 
into this country. The enormous peat resources of Ireland could 
then be made a source of revenue both to the owners and the 
]»pulation, and the development of a large briquette fuel industry 
would help to solve some of the political and social problems <rf 
that nnhajqiy country. 

Another solution for the smoke problem as regards domestic and 
industrial heating can only briefly be touched upon, although it is 
one of considerabie {uromise and importance as regards the future. 
This is the use of gas, in place of solid fuel for heating purposes. 
Individual plants, or central gas-jHoducing jdants, on the Moad 
or some other system, erected close to the collieries may solve the 
voiu uxxm. 
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problem of a supply of gaseous fuel for industrial purposes, while 
the modern town gas works, producing a gas of low illuminat* 
ing but of considerable heating value, may solve the 
problem of domestic heating. The extension of the incandescence 
system of illumination by gas and the gradual displacement of the 
ordinary bat-wing burner, is helping to inaugurate the period of 
cheap gas ^oduction, for there is now little necessity for managers 
of gas works to use costly materials in order to keep up the illu¬ 
minating value of the gas. In time the price of gas may be 
expected to fall generally in the larger cities to Is. 6d. or even Is. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Already in one town located in south-west Lancashire—lumoely. 
Widnes, gas is sold to large consumers at the latter figure, and 
at such a price the use of coal-gas for heating and cooking purposirs 
by all classes of the conununity comes within the range of prac¬ 
tical possibility. 

The subject of gaseous fuel is, however, somewhat outside the 
scope of this article, which deals with the situation and needs of 
the present moment, rather tlran with the {mssibilities of the 
future. For many years to come solid carixmaceous fuel will 
remain the chief source of heat and energy in the homes and 
industries of the United Kingdom, and the smoke ])roblem will 
thus remain with us. until attacked and srdwil by the education 
of fuel users on the lines suggested by the writer in the present 
article. 

John B. C. Kebsbaw. 


• POSTSCBIIT. 

Owing to delay in publication, much of imfiortancc relating 
to the questions of domestic and industrial smoke abatement in 
this country has occurred since the above article was written. 

In December, 190a, the Coal Hmoke Abatement Society of 
London, in conjunction with the Royal Sanitary Institute, orga¬ 
nised a conference upon Smoke Abatement and Exhibition of 
Smoke Abatement Appliances in London. At this conference 
many papers of practical value were read and discussed, and the 
proc^ings were well reported in the daily and technical press. 
One result of this conference has been that the Ijondon Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society has nvognised the imimrtanco of 
educatiorul work, and has appointed Mr. W. H. Booth, a well- 
known writer upon boiler management and fuel economy, as its 
official lecturer. 

Mr. Booth, daring the past winter, has delivered a scries of 
lectures at the Borough Polytechnic to stokers and boiler 
engineers upon smoke prevention, which have been well attended. 
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the course having been (nganiaed by the London Goal Smoke 
Abatement Society. The Society has also attem|Bed to inahgu- 
rate an organimtion on the lines of the Hambutg Society in 
London, but, so far, this attempt has not been crowned with 
success. 

In the north a special joint committee of the Chemical and 
Engineering Sections of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
has been considering the question of smoke emission in that 
very black and amoko-begrimed city, and the question of estab¬ 
lishing in Manchester a society on the lines of the Hamburg 
Smoke Abatement Society has also been under discussion, and 
was favourably received. 

Finally, a new patented form of fuel for domestic use, named 
“ Coalite," which is claimed to bo smokeless and economical, 
has made its apjiearance. The writer has tested a sample of this 
fuel, and found that it reB(!mbles in approximate composition 
South Wales stoam coal, since it contains 11 per cent, of volatile 
matter and over 80 per cent, of fixed carbon. If it can be supplied 
in sufficient quantity and at a low price in all large cities, this fuel 
will therefore prove of great assistance in solving the domestic 
smoke problem. 

I'rogress is therefore occurring along the lines indicated by the 
writer as the most ho}icful in the above article. It is certainly 
the duty of all interested in the subject of smoke prevention and 
of all desirooB of improving the purity of the atmosphere and 
brightness of colouring in our large towns and cities to see that 
these discussions and pro]x)8al8 are transmitted into useful 
activity, and that both in liondon and the northern city some 
tangible progress towards the solution of the smoke problem 
shall result from the present discussion of the subject. 
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A Bbvhv of tbb FuHcnoN ahd Movaiunrcs of Gold Coik and 

ITS TcOEHNS » Pspn, SXLTBB, AHD BbONZB. 

Thb Bttitnde of b owtain iinpafeetily interned notion of the 
ilspy Fran is prabsbly nqMmsible for snob msnnfsetnred uudety 
M tiiere may be in the public mind anent the leetot heavy ship¬ 
ments of sovereigns from this conntry abroad. 

Indeed, it has been suggested that, owing to possible short- 
coiningB in our fiscal arrangemeTits, these and like disbursements 
involve a serious national loss, and a consequent diminution of 
gold finding its way into the pockets of the British working man. 

In the ensuing pages a detailed account of these? and other 
movements of coin and bullion will, it is hoped, thn>w light on 
the actual facts, and thereby allay any and all anxiety on the 
subject. It is no doubt surprising to the uninitiated to learn 
that the annual absorption of gold in Egypt is out of all pro- 
{Mrtion to its pojnilation and fnverty. As compared with this 
country, it is enormous, although we maintain our itaupt^rs in 
a state of luxiiiy undreamt of by the simple fellahin of the Nile. 
But a kindred comisirison may be made as In'twi.-en this muntry 
and Bnssia. The one with no gold or silver mines, and the 
other with some of the richest in the world ; the one phenomenally 
opulent, the other miserably {wor. 

Such comparisons at once suggest that gold resources and 
gold reserves are not quite so essential to commercial prosperity 
as is commonly believed. In the ensuing pages we shall endeavour 
to show that before the organised forces of modem banking the 
more clumsy methods of barter employed by our fon^fathers must 
yield, and that the importance of precious metal as a means of 
currency must wane, the quantity employed for the purpose 
forming an ever-decreasing fraction of total trade turnover. 

The transfer of metallic discs is a mode of barter which is no 
doubt less cumbersome than the primitive methods it has super- 
iieded, but it is far too cumbersome for the vast transactions of 
modern merchants and their bankers, who employ the cheaper, 
quicker, and in every way more valuable system of a currency 
of promises. 

It is customary to make these promises in terms of coin of the 
realm, but if they were made in terms of X, the groat principle 
of cre^t would not be affected. It is clear that two men con¬ 
stantly exchanging cargoes of goods might credit and debit each 
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other in any ^mbol they choae, so long as they wen agreed 
as to the purchasing power of that symbol. 

The State, however, stipulates, for convenience, that in the 
event of a dispute arising, and their jurisdiction being required, 
the etymbolsshall be inaparticular set of terms—t.e., terms of com 
of the realm. If for any good reason it were deeded to make . 
dMse proiniseB in other terms, the busineasof bsiikiiig cmdd be.' 
equally well oondueted under the new ecmditioni^ 
present moment is, however, the most convenient cemmiodi^iii^'' 
the purpose. 

So much, and so much only, has gold to do wi& banking. 

In dealing with the question of “ current coin of the realm,” 
we are approaching a subject over which many clever men, states¬ 
men and economists, have admittedly stumbled. They have 
blundered not through any lack of mental power, but because in 
forming their conclusions from, as it were, a bird’s-eye point of 
view, they have dwarfed matters of detail which, had they been 
observed from lower planes, would have at once revealed them¬ 
selves as insurmountable obstacles. The present writer once 
asked an Australian cowboy why he roofed his house with com>- 
gated iron instead of thatch, urging that the corrugated iron was 
cold, ugly, and expensive, and that the thatdi was warm, pretty, 
and cheap 

‘‘ But,” said the cowboy, “ insects get into the thatch; frogs 
come after the insects, and snakes come after the frogs.” 

Wc propose to consider the question of the function of the coin 
and its tokens not from the exalted position of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but from the point of view of a banker’s clerk. 
To make any safe prepress to an understanding of the matter, we 
must bo careful to avoid any vague language. For instance, the 
words “ money” and “ cash ” are resixmsible for much hopeless 
bewilderment; both these words may mean coin, tokens of coin, 
instruments of credit, or purchasing power in any form. 

In speaking of coin of the realm (as between the years 1817 
and 1907) wc must be taken to mean the " sovereign ” and “ half- 
sovereign ” of legal tender weight. 

The sovereign is a coin struck at the Mint; it is composed of H 
of pure gold and an alloy of ^Vof copper, the alloy being added to 
make it harder, and thus render it more durable. It is the 
standard of value of the Empire. When quite new it weighs 
128'27447 grains, but in the early days of its existence the contact 
of its sharply-milled edges with the sharp and harder steel-edged 
shovel of the banker’s cashier soon clips it of its decimal points. 
To meet this difficulty of wear and tear, and to allow it a sufficient 
length of legal life, a soverci^ remoinB a 1^1 sovereign until it 
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is worn down in weight to 122‘5 gnins. It then becomes 

standard gold,”* and the Bank of England is under statutory 
obligations to buy it at £3 ITs. 9d. per oz. 

The value of an ounce of standard gold is £817s. 10}d., quoting 
it in terms of itself. 

In the matter of half-sovereigns, the maigin allowed for wear 
and tear is greater. A half-sovereign, when new, weighs 61*68723 
grains, and remains legal tender until reduced to 61*125 grains; 
below this weight it ceases to be legal tender. 

The extra margin allowed in the case of half-sovereignB is on 
account of the greater superficial area of metal exposed, the surface 
of two half-sovereigns being much greater in extent than the sur¬ 
face of one sovereign. The statutory obligations of the Bank of 
England are alike applicable to the half-sovereign and the sove¬ 
reign. 

By tokens of coin we mean all silver and bronze pieces stnick 
at the Mint, and recognisable os having been so struck. Tokens 
differ from coins in having a face %'alnc in no way related to their 
intrinsic value— e.g.,a new half-crown is of no gn-sater value (con¬ 
sidered as a token) than an old half-crown which is worn down to 
two-thirds of its original weight. Both old and new half-crowns 
are worth on their face value i of a sovereign. The value of the 
metal contained in a new half-crown is about Is. 3d., and the 
value of the metal contained in an old half-cniwn is about lOd. 

By the words “ instrument of cn‘dit ” we mean pieces of 
pa]s;r such as bank-notes, bills of exchange, nr cheques, all of 
which in their iwescnt form are abridgments of more; elaborately 
worded letters from one man to another, making some kind of 
definite promise. 

For convenience, the kind of promise is now confined to terms 
of coin of this or some other realm. 

It will be seen from the foregoing definition of a sovereign 
that its wastage during its legal life is a little more than | of 
a grain, about l|d., and that the wastage of a half-sovereign is a 
little more than | of a grain, about Id. These differences in value 
are so small, where the use of one or a dozen or so of coins is 
involved, as to pass unrecognised by the general public and 
unheeded by those who are fully alive to tiic fact. It is i»rtly 
due to non-recognition of the varying intrinsic values of gold coin, 
and partly due to non-recognition of the cumborsomencss of large 
masses of metal, that much misconception arises as to the actual 
function performed by gold coin. 

Gkild coin (and its tokens, shillings and pence) is used among 

(1) Stondsni gold means H para gold and af sUogr—unally copper. 
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neighbonn in Binall oaah tranBOotions, bnt it is not used, nor could 
it be nsed, among merchants in settlement of accounts. This 
latter function it is a part of the bankers’ business to discharge 
and it is carried out by them in the cheapest, quickest, and safest 
way possible by the interchange of cheques and bills entrusted 
to them by their clients at a place called the Bankers* Clearing 
House. 

The Bankers’ Clearing House is a large room in the City where 
bankers “ settle up” accounts with ea^ other every day. Each 
banker brings all the cheques, &c.. he holds, drawn on other 
bankers, to the Clearing House, and the Clearing House gives 
him credit for the total amount. The Clearing House (on behalf 
of all the other bankers) bolds documents drawn on this banker, 
and the total of these is placed on the other side of the account. 
A memorandum of the difference between the two totids, either 
for or against the banker, is forwarded to the Bank of England 
at the end of the day, and the banker’s account in the ledger of 
the Bank of England is either debited or credited with the amount 
of that difference, one way or the other. These differences are, 
as a rule, small, and the labour involved in recording them is 
insignificant. A few strokes of the pen, and the thing is done. 
Tn this way the wholesale business of London is settled in a cur* 
rency of promises (promises for too valuable to be broken, but the 
cheapest currency in the world). Cargoes of merchandise have 
changed hands, but the gold, in terms of which the values of these 
cargoes have been quoted, has remained stock still on a number of 
trucks ill a collar in the Bank of England. 

The daily average value of bills and cficques passing through the 
London Clearing House amounts to about :£40,()(X),0()0. Perhaps 
tlie vastness of this sum may be better realised by saying that the 
figures mpresont 300 tons of sovereigns. 

The unsuitability of gold for transactions of any size is at once 
manifest when we consider the cost in labour, the risk, and the 
delay in constantly carting tons of gold through London streets; 
while os a medium of foreign barter the use of gold coin presents 
yet further disadvantages. 

These further disadvantages ore quite obvious to those who have 
the intimate knowledge of the subject which is born of daily 
drudgery at it, but they arc not apparent to the onlooker who does 
not take " frogs ” or " snakes” into consideration. 

The fundamental fact, too, that a legal sovereign can and does 
differ in intrinsic value to the extent of l|d. has little weight with 
a person whose habit of mind associates gold coin with small 
transactions. He argues that for all conceivable purpoaes one 
sovereign is as good as another; that, in his experience, the pur* 




knotm BDTone, at home or abittid^ would rrfuae paymeail in 
that iatoL He makes no doubt that what ia true of anudl trana- 
actiona ia also ^e ot laige transactionB. 

The man in the street does not recognise the impossibility of 
the use of coin in large transactions; this is evidenced by the 
widespread belief that the difFerence in value between our imports 
and exports, amounting to some £150,000,000 (or 1 ,IKX) tons of 
sovereigns), is made up by annual disbursements of British sterling 
coin. 

This belief, which probably owes its origin to the fact of values 
being quoted in terms of coin, has been publicly professed by a 
Cokmial Fromier, and is an accepted canon among the savants 
of the bar-parlour on both sides of the world. Apart, however, 
from this fraternity, there an; to be found men of education and 
ability whose ideas of the function of gold coin are evidently based 
on experience of small transactions. 

The writer has before him a letter from the Mlitor of a Loudon 
newspa|)er, in which apprehension is expressed as to what would 
be the result were foreign importers to demand gold coin in pay¬ 
ment of the bills of exchange held by them in resiiect of cargoes 
delivered. 

Apprehension, however, is unwarrantesd, as this country would, 
and does, invariably gain by the transaction; and. exoiqd in such 
cases as are justified by market ccjnilitioiis. such a demand would 
involve a corrostxinding loss. 

In the light of actual facts and figures this becomes quite clear. 
Let us say, for example, that of sovereigns were sent 

to Egypt on a certain day last month. 

These coins would be “exixirt” soveredgns (i.c., worn 
sovereigns of legal tundcr weight), which are always held in 
reserve at the Bank of England for efflux. The weight of a 
million of such sovereigns would be at most SSfi.tXX) ounces, 
their exact statutory weight when new having been 256,821 
ounces. 

The Bank of England, in consideration of its surrender of this 
256,000 ounces of gold coin, receives documents amounting to 
the value of £1 JO(tO,(XiO. 

These documents in the hands of the Bank of England would, 
and did, represent a purchasing power in the opc<n market of 
256,931 ounces of standard gold, t.e., in coin, £1,000,431 new 
sovereigns. 

It will be seen from this that, so tar, the result of this dreaded 
transaction is to leave the Bank of England in- possession of 
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In addition to these, there are the pn^ts of the gold refinen, 
who prepare the gold for market on its arrival in London; the 
shippers, who cany it both inwards and outwards; and finally 
the mine ow-ner, who must depend on the demand in the market 
for the price he obtains for his output. 

We will now consider the position of the Egjrptian banker 
concerned. 

His expenses, over and above the actual cost of the coin, will 
begin at the doors of the Bank of England, and will include 
freight, insurance, and interest on the money during the voyage. 
These throe items may be put down at ^*5,000 all told. On 
arrival at Alexandria the coin will be advanced to the Egyptian 
merchants in treaty for it, against documents representing pro- 
l>erty (probably raw cotton) having a realimble value sufficient 
to cover all outlay with a margin of adequate jirofit to the banker. 

The £gyi>tiun merchants distribute the coin among the fellahin 
in exchange for cotton of a realisable value tn the open market 
sufficient to recoup them, and again, allow a margin of profit 
on the entire outlay. 

The fellahin call the tune and (my the piper. 

Unfortunately for thorn, gold is a necessity in dealing with 
them. They refuse notes, for the excellent reason that a currency 
of written promises is of no use to them, as they cannot read 
the writing, and if they could, they would not believe the pro¬ 
mises. Thus gold possesses an enhanced value to the jarimitivc 
man, and he is willing to pay dearly for it. Hence the various 
profita detailed. 

With the extension of irrigation in the Nile Valley an even 
greater absorption of gold may be anticipated; but enough has 
been said to show that, notwithstanding the laments of a certain 
group of economists, unrumunorative activity is not likely to be 
indulged in by any of the |iarties concerned. 

The merchant is fully alive to the many objections to the trans¬ 
port of gold in the shape of either bars or coin, and consequently he 
never ships it unless it is specifically required in the ordinary 
course of business. It is then handled in exactly the same way as 
any other commodity. 


(1) It win b« wan tbst it the foreigner oonld proenic new wiTwnigns from 
Uw Buk of Baglsad, he canid take them sway with hiin, sad, having need 
them tor s few yssn, bring them back; and it they remained legal tender be 
conld claim credit tor them and again draw ont new coin to an equal face valna. 
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The movement of gold implicitly obeys the laws of supply and 
demand. To those localities where gold is in demand, gold will 
be attracted, so long as other forms of property are offered in 
exchange for it at remunerative rates. “Gold becomes active *' 
when the balance of exchange cannot be met otherwise than by the 
shipment of gold; also in circnnutances of disturbed credit, 
when it will always go to a premium, and a loss will be incurred 
by the community whose credit is disturbed, and by those who 
hold the securities involved. 

Ignoring eddies and disturbances, gold travels on a well beaten 
track, obeying the same laws as ivory or oranges or chalk. 

All commodities procet'd from those localities where they are 
plentiful, or where they are easily produced or obtained, to those 
localities where these conditions do not obtain. 

The difference between the value of an ivory tusk in Centrel 
Africa, where it is used as a stake in the palisade of the king’s 
kraal, and where there are neither the tools nor the knowledge nor 
the desire to turn it to better account, and its value on its arrival 
in London, is a striking example of the enhanced value conferrid 
upon commodities by the action of trade. 

Gold-producing countries, such as the United States of America, 
Bussia, the Transvaal, and Anstnilia. all ex|Kirt gold to thosi- 
countries which produce insufficitmt quantities, or none at all. 
The British Isles produce no gold or silver worth mentioning, and 
consequently all precious metal used in this country is imfMtrted; 
and it is paid for by us in the shafN.- of some corresponding benefit 
conferred on the countries producing it. 

There are no exports of British gold fn>m the United Kingdom. 

It is a self-evident proixraition that no country cati export that 
which it docs not produce. 

This country is a large consumer of precious metals exported 
from other countries. 

Gold and silver imports during a year may amount to from 
thirty to sixty million sterling, of which, perhaps, twenty-five 
to fifty million is sold and re-exported to the foreigner, and the 
balance will bo absorbed by the home market. 

Our annual consumption of precious metals is about seven 
million sterling. That does not mean that our holding of 
precious metal is increased annually by that amount. 

It must bo rememben^d that a constant wastage has to b«> 
made up in both gold and silver, not only in the wear and ttuur of 
coins and tokens, but in a thousand ways. Our grandmother’s 
wedding ring is much thinner than our wife’s; and it may be 
estimated that the loss here obsorved must be multiplied some 
MX million times to arrive at the total loss on this one item. 
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So far we have only discuased gudd ooins in their relation 
to wholesale transactions, and have disoovered their home nse 
to be purely as a term in which to quote values. 

This condition of things does not apply, nor could it apply, 
to petty trading, where the wholesale dealer in some lines of 
business dare not trust the shopkeeper with five shiQings’ worth 
of goods. Here the necessity for coin, or tokens of coin, at once 
manifests itself, and this expensive necessity also arises in tran¬ 
sactions between the wage earner and the shopkeeper with 
whom he deals. 

In very small transitetions, too. such as the purchase of postage 
stamps, wo find the use of gold coin (or its tokens) is a con¬ 
venience, and among the more untrustworthy sections of society 
it is a necessity. 

To provide a weekly supply of the necessary gold coin and 
silver token for the wage canier, a banker will have ready to 
hand on Fridays and ^turdays some £20,000 or £30,000 in 
gold, and about £2,000 or £3,000 in silver. The employers will 
draw this out, and divide it among their operatives. These, 
in turn, will purchase food and clothing and what not from their 
local tradesfolk in the suburbs. The suburban tradesman pays 
the gold and silver he nn^oives into the local branch of the bank 
with which he deals, and the local branch remits it to the head 
oflice. Those banks which have numerous suburban branches 
will in this way accumulate as much as £20,000 worth of silver 
tokens during a single week; t.c.. about a quarter of a million 
pieces of silver, weighing in all from ji ton and a half to a ton 
and three-quarters of metal. This surplus they stow into 
canvas bags containing £100 worth each, and tlie whole lot is 
brought to the Bank of England. Here a charge is made on 
every bag received, to cover the cost of labour in counting and 
examination (and sometimes washing and rinsing). 

Distinguished sMtesmen who advocate the monetisation of 
silver would probably reconsider their opinions if they could be 
afforded tl>c opportunity of a day's practical exjierience in 
handling large quantities of the two metals. 

On this head we may {x'rhaps point out that if silver com 
were called into existence to discharge the function now per- 
foimed by gold coin, or any {tortion of that function, an enormous 
increase in counting-house and banking expenses would result 
pro rata. To raise the silver token to the position of a coin, 
that is, to make its intrinsic value and foCe value exactly the 
same, the silver coin would need to be twice its present size and 
weight. This would involve using coins hvice the size of the 
present tokens, or twice the number of them. Where a tran- 
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saotioD wu wtUM in thme eoiu in lian of gold ooins the Mk 
of metal requind would be abont fifty times aa great as that 
now employed. 

We shall understand tins better if we say that instead of A. 
paying B. a small teacup full of sovereigns, weighing 25 oz., he 
would have to pay him a butler’s tray full of silver coin, weigh¬ 
ing 800 oz. The weight of the teacup would immediately declare 
tile value of its contents, but the weight of the tray would be 
no reliable measure of the value of the metal on it. Each coin 
would have to be counted and examined, a task which would 
occupy about an hour, at a gross cost in counting-house and 
bankers’ charges of 200 per cent, per annum on the value of 
the com handled. To this cost we must add the cost of minting 
the increased number of coins, and the increased loss in wear 
and tear of the larger amount of metal. 

Lord Goschen never, of course, advocated the monetisation 
of silver. In 1887 he attempted to n'strict the ciieulatiun 
of half-sovereigns, which, from the point of view of wear and 
tear, are very expensive, and to substitute for them silver double 
florins and crown pieces, which are most economic in this restx^ct. 

The result of the attempt was to create a demand for half- 
sovereigns ; and bankers were able to |iass into circulation a quan¬ 
tity of light coin they would have been otherwise obliged either 
to continue to hoard, or to sell to the Bank of England at 
£3 17s. 9d. per ounce. 

The scheme was well-intentioned, but must take its place 
on the long list which rccqrds the failimt of every attempt made 
by the Legislature to interfere l)enelicially in the matter of the 
currency.* 

Perhaps oblivious of these attempts, and certainly undaunted 
by Lord Goschen's failure to introduce a minor ndorni, Mr. Bryii 
Roberts and Mr. Arthur Balfour have independently arrived at 
the conclusion that a ratio of value between gold and silver 
should be “ fixed ” by the Lc>gislature, with a view to the 
monetisation of the latter. 

On this bead it is interesting to have a rough idea of the 
relative values of these two metals during the last six hundred 
years. 

(1) A BMdueval Act of Parliunent Mta forth that: “Became of the great 
■cucity of Dtoaqr at thii tioM, wiUoa the realm of Engluul, and beceuie of 
other miwhieft and comet manifett,” Ac., Ac., the Home gravely decidad to 
radnee the weight of the emm, to m to moke more of them. Specitcolly, 
46 noblet, contoiDing 120 groint each, were molted down, and re-coined into 
SO mddei of 108 groim each. 

The retnitt were not in accordance wiUi the intention of the Act, m all 
holdart of heavy noblet immediately matted them down into bar gold. 
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tfsurteenth 

It 

({.a., the sqiewit eosteined 
i*M m &nitmgn.) 

II II •/• 

Kfteenth 

I* 

II II s/- 

Sixteenth 

91 

II II u/ 

Seventeenth 

t» 

.1 I, 17/- 

Eighteenth 

It 

II II »/- 

Nineteenth 

II 

II II 34/. 

Twentieth 

II 

(present price) „ 40/- 


With these figures before us, it is surprising that responsible 
statesmen should solemnly express the opinion " that the time 
has now arrived for these fluctuations to cease,” and for a ratio 
to be “ fixed ” by Government. 

We trust wc shall not be considered guilty of impertinence in 
reminding the hon. and right hon. gentlemen, and those who 
think with them, of an Act of Parliament of a former King 
Edward by which, with all due solemnity, the price of a goose 
was ” fixed " at 2d.—a silver penny then being one true (troy) 
pennyweight (dwt.), or about equivalent to our dd. piece. 

The contemporary value of a goose in terms of gold can be 
taken at grains, or about one-tu'elfth of a sovereign. 

From this comparison it will be seen that although gold has 
greatly ” appreciated ” in relation to silver, it has ” depre* 
dated ” 75 per cent, in its relation to geese, i.e., to the quarter 
of its former value: and that silver, by the same standard, has 
dciHK’ciatcd nearly 07 per cent., i.e., to about one4hirtieth of 
its former value. . 

Needless to say, the price of a goose remained 2d. (equal to 
nearly fid. of our currency) only so long as it was to be bought and 
sold at that price in the market, but not an hour longer. 

Gold has appreciated in terms of silver, owing to recognition 
of its superior fitness for a variety of functions, and more 
especially for coinage. 

That gold and silver have both depreciated in terms of labour, 
is due to the discovery of large quantities of ore, and the dis¬ 
covery of new and cheaiier methods of extracting the metal 
from it, circumstances which have not been counterbalanced by 
a correspondingly incr^sed demand. The recent enormona 
variation in the relative values between the two is doe to a cheap 
aupply of silver on the one hand, and the preference fpven to 
gold for purposes of coinage on the other. In exactly the same 
way that gold has recently replaced silver, and silver long ago 
replaced iron nails, cattle, hides, or other early farms of coin; so 
cr^it will to a greater and greater extent tend to replace gol^. 
With appreciation of the value of credit will come its popu- 
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larity. Then those who possess it may be relied upop to gaard 
it as an asset infinitely more valnable for the purpow of cur* 
reaiey than discs of gold, or even of iridium. 

A little investigation will show that the instrument of credit 
is pushing its way to the front, and elbowing the yellow plea: 
of our fathers and grandfathers into the background. The grow¬ 
ing and ever growing activity of paper money is evidenced by 
recalling that up to the year 1845 Bank of England notes were 
signed by hand. A day’s issue now amounts to perhaps as 
many as 50,000 notes, equal in value to perhaira ^£1,500,000. 
(Exact figures an.^ not published.) 

Supplementing these, we have the extremely useful postal 
order, the circulation of which entails an issue of millions of 
orders per week. 

If it were not for the fee charged for these jwst office notes, 
there can be no doubt that they would find more general favour, 
. to the great saving of the State and the community, as they 
would replace to a ronsiderablc extent the mure primitive and 
much more ex)wnsive coins and tokens. 

Lastly, wc have the phenomenal increase in the use of bankers' 
cheques, the chea|)est and best form of currency yet devised 
by humanity. The modem houst^wife of the middle classes has 
discovered the great advantage of paying her tradesmen's ac¬ 
counts through her banker, who keeps a n>cord of her jiayments 
for her, and the tradesman is fully alive to the advantages 
attaching to payment in this form. 

The background to winch the sovendgn is bi'ing more and 
more rclegati^d by the public is a room in the Bank of England 
where what is called the reserve is stored. The gross amount 
may be put at about £*25.(X)0,(XK), or about 190 tons of standard 
gold. To this must be added some .iT0,(XK).0(l0, or about another 
72 tons, held in nnpect of the Bank of England note issue. This 
latter amount can be called into requisition by the susiiension 
of the Bank Act, in case of need. In addition to this, the 
reserve held against Scotch note issues amounts to 1;6,(XK),000, 
and Irish i£3,000,(X)0, making a grand total of £44,000,000, or 
388 tons of gold. 

From time to time the opinion is expressed that the reserve 
at the Bank of England should be increased co-ordinately witii 
the increase of banking transactions. We shall endeavour to 
show, with all difiBdence and the respect due to the many com¬ 
petent expressions of opinion to the contrary, that this course 
is not only unnecessary, but that it would tend to retard the 
development of the business of banking, by burdening it with 
expense. Unlike the majority of legislatorB, Lord Goachen 
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devoted time and attention to the consideration of this important 
matter, and the opinions he expressed were undoubtedly arrived 
at conscientiously; but when we turn to the Acts of the Govern¬ 
ment, Acts in which be took a controlling part, we find that he 
did not follow out hk own teaching. 

Zxit us estimate that the total quantity of gold bars and coin 
in the United Kingdom amounts to at least £100,000,000, or 765 
tons, and that the aggregate liability of ail bankers in the United 
Kingdom amounts to £1,000,000,000 (7,657 tons); it follows that 
the maximum payment in gold coin ixMsible would be 10 per 
cent, of these liabilities, unless they used the same coin over and 
over again. 

However, bankers arc not in possession of all the coined gold 
in the kingdom; all told, including £35,(X)0,000 at the Bank of 
England and £8,000,000 against ^otch and Irish issues, they 
iwrhaps possess .£70,00 o,(NK), or 7 per cent, of their liabilities. 

fjord Goschen considered this condition of affairs unsound. 

The I’ost Office Savings Bank, which is under Government 
control, has liabilities of, say, £150,000,000, and a cash reserve 
of .£500,000, or oiie-thinl of one jwr cent, of its liabilities, i.e., 
not a penny in the iwuiul. If Lord Goschen was right, the 
position of the Post Office Savings Bank is twenty-one times 
as unsound as the position of the bankers! 

It has been argued that the Post Office Savings Bank is not 
a bank in the strict sense of the word. The distinction is a 
fine one. The Post Office Savings Bank, it is true, docs no 
bill discounting, but it nevertheless comes under the definition 
of a bank. It doi>8 not act as a broiler, but as a banker. 

Its customers' deixisits are invested, not on their responsibility, 
but on the responsibility of the bank. We cannot therefore 
agree with Mr. Clayton Colo’s view on this |K>int.* 

If unsuiindness consist in the inability of the bankers to dis¬ 
charge their liabilities in gold coin, a reserve of 99 per cent, 
instead of 7 per cent, would not be an absolute cure. Wo are 
sure liord Goschen would have admitted that " unsonndness ” 
must mean inability to moot any probable or mmotely probable 
call. We shall therefore consider the reasonable probabilities of 
the caso. We.quite realise the possibility of a number of citizens 
all on the some day buying ten times as much bacon as (hey could 
possibly eat, and continuing to do so for a given period. It 
is clear that a shortage of bacon would result, and that it would 
continue until the market readjusted itself to the unwonted 
requirement. 

(1) Em Ma Insngunl Addnn to Um lutitata of Bulun ia IisUad, Novtni- 
bw, UOA 



We eanteiiotdl^ ei^ wneeddyMA gold in eiow 

<d need* miiild haTO pneiady tiie nine nanlt n an niureaaonable 
demand to baoon, and that both a» granly improbable 

Lord Goeehen would perhaps have uid that in tim« of panic 
the citizen beocmies unreasonable, and hence the danger. 

We will examine this by the light of actual fact. 

Some years ago an old lady fell down opposite the entrance 
of the London and County Bank, 21 Lombard Street. A crowd 
collected round her. This accident led to a groundless rumour 
that the house was in difiBculties. A number of depositors took 
fright, and a mauvais quart d'heure ensued. 

A notice was promptly put up outside the establishment stating 
that the doors would be kept open till 10 o’clock at night, or 
all night, if necessary; and arrangements were made with the 
Bank of England for a sufficient supply of notes and coin to 
meet any possible demand. In a short time this foolish excite¬ 
ment subsided, and the unreasonable “ panic ” was at an end. 

We will now suppose that this unreasonable (lanic instead of 
subsiding, had spread, and that like withdrawals were being 
made from other bonks. W'c will further suppose that in a 
single day the banks in question were denuded of gold coin to 
the extent of £10,000,000 (about 80 tons of gold coin). The 
question now arises, what would the public do with this vast 
quantity of metal? Judging from experience as to what actually 
happened in the case cited, we suggest that the public would bring 
their money to the Bank of England, and that the Bank of 
England would on the next day siijqdy the bunks afri>cted with 
the identical sovereigns so* received, and so matters would con¬ 
tinue until the public came to their senses. Should, however, 
the public retain the gold in their possession, the effect of such 
a state of affairs would undoubtedly cause the rate of discount 
to rise abnormally, and gold would be immediately attracted to 
licmdon from abroad. Such an unreasonable panic would in¬ 
volve a loss to the community, but it is almost impossible that 
under the existing organisation any failure to meet engagements 
from shortage of gold could occur. 

We may perhaps cite the present financial position in Busua. 
Here we strike an excellent test case. Whatever the gold re¬ 
serves of the Imperial or other Russian banks may Ik;, they 
cannot be equal to tbe liabilities; to assume so would be equiva- 
loit to assuming that they are gold hoards or safe deposits, 
and not banks. 

Should the pr^nt demand for gold continue, the Russian 
banks wiU dispose of tbeir foreign acceptances and socuritieB for 
gold. If this supply should prove insufficient, they will be 
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compelled to pat home wcnrities upon ^ mariEet; and if theae, 
in their depreciated condition, ate inanffieient to reaiiae the 
balance of liabilitiea, the banka will atop payment; not, how¬ 
ever, from lads of gold, bat from hu^ of reaUaable aaaeta. 

The position in London is happily quite different. Should 
there be any symptom of a serious exodus of gold, the reserve 
in the Bank of England could be replenished in forty-eight hours 
from Franco. The initial imjKobability of vast sums of gold 
coin being demanded by the public is only conceivable in the 
presence of utter loss of faith in the whole banking community : 
a community of boundless wealth and of unexampled credit, 
consisting of about 150 separate establishments with a paid-up 
aggregate capital of as many millions sterling. So long as our 
bankers deserve the faith of the public, they will retain it, and 
so long as they retain it, any necessity for increase in reserves 
must be unnecessary, ex^xsrienco proving the amount now held 
to bo ample to meet all requirements. 

Mr. Clayton Cole, in the very able and interesting address 
already alluded to, appears to favour an increase in our gold 
reserves, but he lays down no law, he enunciates no principle. 
Ho does not ssiy liabilities and reserves should bear a certain 
proportion to one another, and tell us why. He tells us that 
bankers' liabilities are enormously increasing, but that our gold 
reserves are not increasing in anything like correspondence. 
That is indisputably true, and should be a matter for congratu¬ 
lation. 


Arc we not much better off under present conditions than 
forinurly, when gold reserves were*in greater proportion to 
liabilities? Under former conditions it was found necessary to 
suspend the Bank Act on three occasions, the last time being 
in 1866. With the growth of modern banking this contingency 
is becoming more and more remote, and clearly indicates that 
the modern system of credit is not based upon gold, or upon 
any one form of wealth, but upon marketable assets in general. 

The banking community, whose heart is in London, needs a 
substantial nrininium of gold at call, which must be sufficient 
to defeat a " corner.” We take it that dSl0,0(X),000 would be 
ample for this purpose, and the present sum held is doable that 
amount. To assume the probability of its sudden withdrawal 
is to assume that immediate profitable employment could be 
found for it. But where could that be? The one gold market 
of the world is London: surely the only place in the world for 
this stock to be kept usefully is in London. 

Who would benefit by its removal is not clear, but we frankly 
admit the possibility, and we will now examine the proposed 
remedy. 
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If we may assume that bankers’ liabilities during the last fifty 
years have increased in correspondence with our increased turn* 
over in foreign trade, those liabilities would be quadrupled. This 
assumption is supported by the fact that during this period 
assessable incomes derived from home and abroad show a rate 
of increase almost as great. 

Should our reserves increase in like ratio? If so, supposing 
a reserve of £10,000,000 to have been sufficient fifty years ago, 
a reserve of £40,000,000 must now be requisite. Therefore an 
addition of £30,000,000 would be needed. If the banking com¬ 
munity raised this amount, it would involve them in a loss of 
about £1,000,000 per annum for interest on capital lying idle 
in reserve. 

In obedience to what definite principle are bankers called upon 
to make this sacrifice? 

The proposal involves them in the certain loss of a million 
sterling per annum, and will enable them to hold in gold coin 
about an extra 7d. in the pound of their liabilities. That is, 
if called upon to make immediate settlement in coin, they would 
be able to pay 2s. in the pound instead of Is. 5d. 

On the other hand, the hard fact is before us that over the 
period in question our present gold reserves have proved suffi¬ 
cient, and that no suspension of the Bank Act has been necessary 
for forty years. 

Experience proves that it is not necessary to financial sound¬ 
ness for a hunker to [Mssess gold over and above his normal 
requirements; what he must (jossess is the power of attracting 
gold pronijrtly, and this he can always do by pledging his assets 
tin forms of wealth other than gold), the market value of which 
must be, if he is liiiancially sound, far in excess of his liabilities. 

In the absenec of a detailed hyjMthesis showing by what 
imaginable circumstances, sliort of u national dch&cle, gold in 
such a quantity as the pn-sent liank of England reserve of nearly 
200 tons is likely to be suddenly demanded by the public or by 
the foreigner, and furthermore showing u|Km what basis we 
are to assume that our immense power of attracting fivsh su])- 
plies would suddenly cease, we must be content to believe our 
]>rescnt holding sufficient. 

A minimum is requisite, butT"what that minimum should be 
only cxf)ericnc(! can indicate. 

It cannot be a fixed quantity, but must be one varying with 
the multiplicity of conditions which go to make up national, 
social, uud commercial well-being. 


Alpbed Wabwick Gattib. 
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liONO since, the sun sank in low-brooding storm, 
Enshrouded in tempestuous grey and gold; 

And, as we cower beneath o'erwhelming night. 

Unlit of any star, the wind blows cold 
Upon our brows that glowed so blithe and warm 
While yet we looked upon the living light. 

Yea, night is on us—blind and blank with fear 
For us who dread the pitfalls of the dark. 

Who, huddling close, with doubtful hearts, await 
The ultimate deluge, or the kindling spark 
Of some incredible daybreak; and who peer 
With hopeless eyes beyond the eastern gate. 

Still, darkness holds the heavens; and, eastward, night 
Broods deepest; yet, as we with groping bands 
Touch one another timidly, a sense 
Of imminent dawn thrills unknown seas and lands; 

And we await the inevitable light 

With breathless lips and fingers clasped and tense. 

• 

We live through dawns and sunsets; life is not 
One day’s trimiiphal progress. Though it seem 
That wo shall look no more upon the sun. 

Vet shall wc live to realise our dream. 

And see old dawns reorient: this our lot 
To know no end. no last goal lost or won : 

For we are children of eternity. 

And not of times and seasons; birth and death 
Are but as sunrise and sundown; we live 
In the universal destiny; our breath. 

Infinity; our endless doom to be 
The immortal quickening in the fugitive. 

Wn.FBiD Wilson Gibson. 



THE ISOLATION OF MB. BALFOtJB. 

To those who attend with interested keenness the progiess of the 
political pageant from day to day there is probably no figure in 
the throng so interesting and so remarkable as Mr. Balfour. 

It is, in my opinion, a healthy sign that the masses of the 
people in general are much less given now than they formerly 
were to surtendering their personal judgment in affairs of Statu to 
the direction of one or two men of conspicuous abilities and posi¬ 
tion. The curious who inquire and reflect will find, 1 think, 
that this is one of the most marked and signal changes in our 
modern habits of thought. The tendency among the masses of 
the people is to cease believing, and to become critics uiul ques¬ 
tioners. And it is a tendency which seems to bo at work among 
all the civilised nations. A Gladstone, a Disraeli, a Bismarck, a 
Parnell would no doubt be hoard to-day with critical respect; 
but they could not to-day, however shining their talents, move 
the common crowd as they moved it a quarter of a century ago. 
Were “ General ’’ Booth starting his career to-morrow he would 
never be able to establish an “ Army "—he might collect a little 
crowd of followers, and it would be only a little one. 

We are not here and now concerned with the causes of this 
change, although a close inquiry into them would be a very 
interesting study. They are many; but the main one, probably, 
is, not the increase of hee libraries and the general diffusion of 
education, but rather an expansion of that critical, sceptical, and 
questioning spirit which is born of thought, and which has been 
especially active during the last half-century in the domain of 
religious philosophy. How it bears u{)on the subject in hand we 
shall presently see. 

This notable change in the attitude of the crowd towards the 
individual notwithstanding, personality still remains a factor of 
great influence and force in public affairs; but the force uid 
influence exercised by it are far less than in past times, and they 
tend steadily to decline. This is altogether a good sign, and the 
lover of his kind cannot but rejoice over it. Nothing is more de¬ 
plorable and depressing than to find a man's utterances attended to 
and believed not because they are wise and true, which they may 
be, but because they arc his. Of all the failings of democracy 
in all lands and ages the tendency to idealise Ctesar into a God 
and worship him has been the most common, and the most 
disastrous in its consequences. A community given to hero- 
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wanhipu a community which has paaaed from idiocy to inaanity; 
the (oUow>yDvleader iaob which^ lilw i^.:jhibled; adder, 
can. amd m^bea ohwuda aihgii^; or ilioittiiig 5 

shibboletii , ie nK«e dangwona than a bear |Dbhied:o< her wfadpe; 
It is grati^ng to be able to believe that the day of a Bodan^ 
on a white hem has gone, and ia not likdy to retain. Indeed, 
conaidering how rapidly the tendency towards hero-worship has 
of late years been declining, one is disposed to be very well 
pleased with one's contemporaries, and a little inclined to echo, 
thoogh for an exactly opposite reason, the passionate exclamation 
of Wordsworth concerning tiie Bevolntionary epoch :— 


Blim was it in that dawn to be alive. 
But to be jroung waa verj heaven. 


No public man among us has done more to abate and check 
the tendency towards unreasoning regard for authority than Mr. 
Balfour—I am, of course, thinking rather of the sphere of politics 
than of literature; of the man of action rather than of the man 
of study and contemplation. Mr. Balfour has all his distinguished 
uncle's scorn for vulgar enthusiasms and excited .^ehicarmerei 
movements, and differs from the "master of flouts and gibes 
and jeers " only in his serene reluctance (or should one say Scot¬ 
tish incapacity?) to resort to the armour}' of satire. Liord Salis¬ 
bury had a mordant mt, and would not deny himself the gratifica¬ 
tion of letting it have free play. Mr. Balfour sees things just 
ns clenrly, but he is much less readil}^ disposed to deal jestingly 
with folly. Whatever he might be thinking he would never men¬ 
tion circuses when liibcrals talked of reviving " Merrie England ” 
through the medium of Parish Councils. It is true that he once 
spoke in bantering terms of Mr. William O’Brien's wardrobe, 
of his Odyssey, and of his ambidexterity in blackening with equal 
facility fjonl Spencer’s character and Tjord Spencer's boots. But, 
then, jests at the expense of an individual, and especially at the 
expense of the founder of a New Tipperary, arc sometimes enjoyed 
by his friends, and arc never resented by bis enemies, while jests 
at the expense of groups who take themselves very seriously are 
apt to generate a fierce antagonism. And Mr. Balfour is never 
rash or incautious. Ho is judicial and coldly dispassionate. Un¬ 
like Ijord Macaulay in a famous instance, he derives little satis¬ 
faction from the process of " dusting the varlet’s jacket." 1 
doubt if any public man has ever more carefully and unifonniy 
fHwetiaed on the theory expresscil in the politic maxim that we 
should treat tiie enemy of to-day ns if he were certain to become 
the friend of to-morrow. 
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His position in our public life at the {aesent time is very 
ourious; and the man would he a bold and rash prophet who staked 
his reputation as such upon any forecast of his future. He has 
been for many years, politically speaking, at the centre of the situa¬ 
tion, and is sixty years of age. But for a politician of the first 
rank ^ty is nowadays merely adolescence; and, so far as one 
can see, there is no reason why he should not be holding high 
office twenty years hence. He has, in the true sense of the words, 
lived the simple life, and has been richly endowed with the 
happiest of all faculties—the power of approaching his most 
serious tasks with the air of one about to engage in a game. It 
is, therefore, as reasonable as it is agreeable to presume that a 
great many years of active public service stiil lie ahead of him. 

People differ in their judgments concerning him according to 
the nature and strength of their own prepossessions, or iMlitical 
sympathies and antipathies. But upon some important points 
there is, I believe, general agreement. He is |K‘rsonnl1y 
respected alike by his political friends and his political op)x>nonts. 
He is not an object of any fierce and bitter antagonisms such as 
have been at one time or another directed against Peel, (ilnd- 
stone, Disraeli, and Chamberlain. Even in the days when la* 
was Chief Secretary, and telegraphed “ Don’t hesitate to shoot,” 
the Irish did not hate him so much as they halt'd Afr. Forster 
—“ Buckshot ” Forster. He can exercise with an uncommon 
degree of efficiency the rare art of thwarting his o))]Kinents with¬ 
out exciting their malice; and this is )>Iain1y seen in the fact that 
although he has been for nearly thirty years a prominent figure 
on the Conservative side fie has never been subjected to those 
bitter attacks which have often Ix'cn directed against Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain. 

Again, I think it will be generally admitted that all his sjK-eehes, 
both in Parliament and the country, are fa'rions apiieals to sohi'r 
reasoning. \Vc may think as w<! pleasi* alxnit his objects, but no 
sensible person will venture to say that he seeks to attain them 
by clap-top. Even when he makes an appeal to the graceful 
and emotional clement in his own party at the Albert. Hall in a 
priraroae-perfumed atmosphere he avoids gush and poesy, and 
what the chroniclers of the picturesque pen-portrait school are 
Bccnstomed to call "the lofty note.” His methods may be good 
or bad, his objects wise or otherw'ise, his conclusions sound or 
the reverse; Init always he addresses himself to the reasoning 
rather than to the emotional faculties. Indeed, the change in 
the public habits of thought to which I have already referred en¬ 
forces all onr public men, of whatever school of politics, to do 
so in these days much more generally than has been done in the 
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part. It u BaUonr'B merit tiiat ha. haa alwayt done eti; 
thongh, of coune, it may be regarded as a debatable qnestion 
whether it really is a merit in a leader of pnblic opinion. Mr. 
Gladstone was easily first in the power of stirring that kind of 
emotional sentiment which takes the reason jsrisoner and places 
it at the mercy of the irrational passion commonly called popular 
enthusiasm. Mr. Chamberlain, of whom it is still justifiable to 
speak in the present tense, makes a good second. Lord Bose- 
hcry, too, has the same habit of mind; but, unfortunately for 
him, ho is always speaking to the ghosts of a vanished past. 
Ears attuned to this sort of oratory—attentive to “ the lofty 
note ”—have gone out of fashion, and are not now worn either 
in or out of Parliament. Stage politics no longer interest, and 
Ttegiim speeches arc an anachronism in an age when economists 
and calonlators are to be found on Towitr Hill and in Trafalgar 
Squan'. and when the most modest and sentimental have come to 
think that, after all, business is business. 

Conwrning lhes<* aspects of Mr. Balfour’s character, his 
ea|iitcity for winning and keeping {lersonal rt^gard, and his serious 
and uni'iTiotional method of dealing with pnblic questions, there 
is, I I.elieve. general agreement; and the second is certainly the 
most important' in relation to his influence as a leader of public 
opinion. It would be remarkable if this sober, critical, and 
national habit of approaching pnblic questions which he practises, 
and which he has done so much to inculcate in others, should 
have, for one of its results, his own political extinction. That 
would indeed be a case of the revolution devouring its own 
children—the guillotine proving its efticicncy on the neck of its 
inventor. His sjv'oches and his policy alike fail to stir popular 
enthusiasm. Probably it is not his pnr|x)se or wish that they 
should Ruqpei.'d. Also, that body of pnblic opinion in the country 
which constitutes what is called Conservatism is not of the kind 
that flames readily into enthusiasm. It realises its interests clearly, 
and fights keenly for them; but it is never disposed to court the 
honours of martyrdom for " snthin' combinin’ moril truth with 
phrases sech ez strikes.” In a word. Mr. Balfour, even if he 
were anxious to do so. could scarcely rouse a passionate en> 
thnsiasm where the material to work ujxin does not exist. The 
purpose of Conservatism being to conserve, its professors ore but 
little inclined to wax enthusiastic over anything, and will struggle 
indilTerently well for the. conservation of things unconnected 
with cakes and ale. How, then, is “ The Lone Hand " to set 
his party on its legs? How is he to procure such support in the 
country as will give him a majority in the Houre of Commons? 
The question is at the present time extremely interesting. 
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He ataods so oonspcuoasly above all his colleagues on the 
Opfxisition benches that I feel I am justified in calling him 
" The Zx>ne Hand.’* In personal popul^ty, in political experi¬ 
ence, in natural talents, he is a giant among dwarfs. The Prime 
Minister’s abilities are no more distinguished than those of many 
members of his Cabinet whom it would be easy, if it were not a 
little presumptuous, to name. That is not Mr. Balfour’s case; 
he stands alone in this respect. The rod of Aaron was challenged 
in 1908, and idl the others were swallowed. The political giants 
who were Mr. Balfour’s colleagues and contemporaries have dis¬ 
appeared. Questions of politics apart, he is admittedly the ablest 
man in Parliament, and immeasurably abler than any of his 
present colleagues. He is equally gifted as a speaker, ns a tac¬ 
tician, and as a leader of men. There ne\'er has been a finer, 
a readier, or more effective debater in the House; and since Mr. 
Chamberlain’s enforced retirement he has been simply a triton 
among minnows. Had Mr. Chamberlain's health remained good 
he might conceivably have usurpi'd Mr. Balfour's place: but as 
things now are the last-named is the only possible leader of the 
Conservative party. This is by no means a gratifying fact. It 
must always be a matter for regret that any one man should attain 
such a position of pre-eminence as makes him indispensable. It 
has been often said that no man is indiB{)ensnble: but that !.<« 
only true in a sense. While Mr. Gladstone lived and remained 
in public life he was indis|iensable as leader of the Tiiberal |inriy. 
Mr. Balfour now holds a corresponding, and even a higher, 
position in his own party. ,.^nd yet, notwithstanding his splendid 
abilities and great experience, his |io|iulnrity in the country is, 
politically speaking, far from being conspicuous. 

Such eager political /(‘a1 as the Conservative imrty shows is 
not, and most likely never will be, shown in favour of the things 
about which Mr. Balfour cares. Tt is manifested chiefly on 
behalf of the things for which Mr. Chamberlain cares. Had the 
latter not broken down in health he would either have forced 
Mr. Balfour to come in under his umbrella, as some say he has 
already done, or would have drawn away fn>m him the more 
active and zealous section of the party. That section cares 
nothing at all for party ties and attachment; for its members 
politics mean just prog, and nothing more. They only care mote 
for Mr. Chamberlain than for Mr. Balfour ticcause he is under¬ 
stood to have- promised them, under the guise of Colonial Prefer¬ 
ence, the Protection for which they are longing. It is remarkable 
that, although Mr. Chamberlain is no longer actively in the field, 
every Conservative candidate who comes forwanl st n byn-eleetion 
is more or less fully pledged to Tariff "Reform. The explanation 
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of this is not that Mr. Chamberlain has any effectiTe inflnenoe 
ontside Birmingham, but that the most aotiTB qnrits of the Con- 
senratiTo party in the constitnencies ate, and always have been. 
Protectionists at heart. Now, there is not an intelligent man in 
the United Kingdom who does not know that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
{mlicy has been, and remains, obnoxious to Mr. Balfour, not so 
much, I imagine, on the ground of prindple as on the ground 
of practical difficulties. In face of this it becomes an important 
question whether tiic so-called Tariff Beform men are in reality 
supporters of Mr. Balfour or of Mr. Chamberlain. For my pert 
I have a very decided opinion, and that is that they are supporters 
of the former. So long as there is no immediate prospect of 
the Conservatives coming back to power it does not, from Mr. 
Balfour's point of view, matter very much. They will always 
be found acting with him in Opposition, and they hope that he 
will ultimately become a “ whole-hogger." 

But the constituencies have to be considered; and wherever the 
Conservative party is strong enough to do so it returns men who, 
while no objection is made to their acting with Mr. Balfour, arc 
rx|X!cted by the more zealous spirits among their constitueifts to 
forward a Protectionist policy. The talk is ail of Tariff Beform 
and Colonial Preference; but the thing really intended is Pro¬ 
tective taxation. Yet Mr. Balfour, who is in the habit of writing 
or telegraphing his good wishes for the success of the Tariff Beform 
candidates, has stated in the most explicit terms that he never 
will lead a Protectionist party. No section of the electorate cares 
a straw for what Mr. Balfour means hy Tariff Beform; but the 
militant si'ction of the Conservative pi^y cares a great deal for 
what Mr. Chamberlain means by it. They are actuated by no 
better and no worse motive than commonly actuates other sections 
of the electorate—that is to say, they are in pursuit of what seems 
to them likely to operate to their own advantage. A reform of 
the tariff that was not Protectionist would be a mockery of their 
hopes. There has hardly been a budget of the last fifty years 
that has not in some respects made changes in the tariff; but no 
change will satisfy the supporters of Mr. Chamberlain's polity 
unless they are able to see that there is " money in it.” 

It is quite clear that Mr. Balfour's ideas about Tariff Beform 
will not win him much support in the constituenmes: and if he 
goes clean over to the Pratectionists he will be in a still worse 
case. He sees, as any sensible naan not blinded by selfish pre- 
|x)sseBsions must see, that Protection is not a possible polity in 
itself, and that Colonial Preference only com^icates it without 
adding to its popularity. When Great Britain becomes an agri- 
cnltnral and not a mannfaetnring nation—when the preponderance 
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of power passes from the urban to the rural electors—it may become 
a possible policy, though scarcely even then. It is easy enough 
to realise that a Protectionist policy, if adopted whole-heartedly, 
might wreck the Conservative party for a quarter of a century- 
do for it, in short, what Home Buie did for the Liberal party. 
But it is the wildest of imaginings to anticipate that such a nation 
as this, which under a long regime of free trade has out-distanced 
all the world in manufacturing prosperity, is likely to go back 
to the state of things which prevailed in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. This policy, then, cannot help “ The Ijone 
Hand ” back to power, and it may make his position in public 
life untenable. 

As I have said, the most active and zealous spirits in the 
Conservative party are in the Tariff Beform section; and those will 
not be convinced of the folly of a Protectionist policy until they 
have come into violent contact with general public opinion. They 
have had such an exix>rience almady in tli<? reverses of the last 
General Election; but they refnw so to interpret the verdict of 
1906. On the contrary, they maintain that the overwhelming 
defeat then suffered was due as mnch to the fact that the Con¬ 
servative party was not united in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy as to any other canse. They are not really hoping that 
the nation will be converted to Protection : but they desire, to 
get the Conservative party officially pledged to it, and then to 
rely on the swing of the pendulum to do the rest. When the 
Liberal Government becomes unpopular the nation, so they think, 
must have recourse to a Conservative one; and if the leaders of 
the Conservative party are pledged in advanc<> to Protection the 
rest will be an easy matter. Such appears to be their opinion at 
present. It is not, I am confident, the opinion of ‘‘The Ijone 
Hand.” But it is plain that we have here a situation that will 
require all, and more than all. the, strength, resnnree, and skill 
of the Conservative Samson. It may he admitted, and it is cer¬ 
tainly true, that there is no man in public life to-day who eonld 
have steered himself so cantionsly and snccessfully. and with so 
much of equilibrium, in face of the tremendous ground-swell act 
np in his party by Mr. Chamberlain in 190.3. His manner of 
meeting it, and maintaining bis position securely, was a master¬ 
piece of tactics. He has been accused of temporising, and the 
charge is true. Had he encountered the agitation ns the Puke of 
Devonshire and others did the party would have bei*n hopelessly 
split, and his place as lender would have been made im|x>ssihle. 
Conservatism would have suffered a more disastrous shipwreck than 
it did under Peel in 1846-6. Cnishing as was the defeat at the 
last General Election, the actual consequences in the case we are 
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supposing would have been worse still. It is impossible to 
imagine anj experience that could be a severer trial of the temper 
and resource of a public man than that through which Mr. Balfour 
had to pass in 1903. And, however violently we may differ from 
him in resfxxst of legislation and administration, none of us, 1 
think, would be disposed to deny that he met and battled with 
that tremendous revolt in his party with a tactfulness, facility of 
resource, and serenity of temper which were in the highest degree 
creditable. Even the most stem and unbending of the Protec¬ 
tionists did not clamour for his overthrow, and honest men on the 
Liberal side sympathised, while the arch-rebel himself found it 
oxixidiciit on all occasions, save that of his speech to the im- 
luaturo and wild-eyed under-graduates of Oxford, to profess an 
unfailing loyalty. 

From out of the dust and din of a two years’ conflict Mr. 
Balfour emerged with a mere " Bump ” of a once powerful party 
behind him. Whatever may have been the feeling in that 
iliininished host immediately after the General Election, it is now 
true that the experience of two sessions in Opposition has culti¬ 
vated and brought to perfection a flne spirit of loyalty towards 
him. He has led his little army with rare skill, and the manage¬ 
ment of the opposition to the Education Bill of 1906 could not be 
improved upon. True, smashing such a thoroughly bad Bill was 
as easy as breaking eggs with a stick: but it was rather in the 
flnnl negotiations over the action of the House of Lords than in 
his criticism of the measure that his rare ability revealed itself. 
When the Bill was finally disposed of no one outside the ranks of 
the Government hacks could be foxind to say a word in its favour. 
Buring the last session he had no such favourable opportunity 
of exhibiting his own skill and the weakness of the Govern¬ 
ment, and it cannot fairly be said that he made so conspicuous a 
figure ns in the session of 1906. Yet in all the matters that 
came up for discussion he acquitted himself in such a manner as 
not only to carry with him the confidence of his party, but to 
increase hie hold upon its loyalty and admiration. 

But again there is, after all, the final arbiter of the fate of 
statesmen and parties, the nation. How of that? It cannot 
honestly be maintained that the Conservative leader, and the 
Conservative party, have made much headway in the con¬ 
stituencies since the General Election. The common simile of 
the swing of the pendulum no longer applies. It was appropriate 
enough when there were but two great fwrties in Parliament. 
Now that there are three—not counting the Irish, which never 
varies—and that the third is apparently the most vital and crescent, 
it becomes an absurd figure of speech. It is idle to draw any 
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general inference from the action of antail isolated constitoeneieB 
snch as Bmy St. Edmunds and MkUDevon. All the indkations 
of puhlic feeling that we have point to an increase of the Socialist- 
Labour group at the expense both of the Conservative and Liberal 
parties. The legislative measures of the present Oovemment are 
not by any means popular in the country; neither are they un¬ 
popular. On the other hand, the Conservative party has no policy 
to put forward for which the electors generally care a jot. Th> 
urban plutocracy is certainly, as a whole, eager for Protection; but 
in numbers they arc comparatively insignificant, and they stand 
alone, or almost alone, in their ambition. They once fought for 
free trade because they believed it would give them cheap labour; 
they are now eager to fight for its abolition because they think 
it will give them high prices. They labour iu vain. The urban 
aristocrat’s meat is the urban workingman's poison. In Protec¬ 
tion, therefore, there is no magic which would revive the strength 
of the Conservative party oven if “ The Jjone Hand ” should taki- 
to it with the zeal of a neophyte—and it must he admitted that 
his latest spt'cchcs show a decided inclination towards conversion. 

Whoever will look back across the history of oiir domestic 
policy during the last fifty years will sec that the ('onsci^'ativc 
party has derived its supixirt in the country rather from the 
mistakes of the Tiiberals than from the attractiveness of its own 
policy. .And it is quite possible that before another twelve months 
have passed away the present Ministry may give the nation cnus«‘ 
to wish the Conservative party back in jiower. If we may n*garil 
seriously the statements of, Tjiberal fsditicians, and of the T/ihcral 
Press, the Ministry is heading for stormy seas and a rock-bound 
coast. For my own part I do not take snch statements 8<»rioiialy. 
The more ardent spirits among them tell us that the question of 
questions is the necessity for abrogating the jiowers of the Bouse, 
of Lords. I am a little doubtful of the sinc«!rity of official 
Liberalism in regard to this. Ministers do not act as if they 
meant fighting on this question. More significant still, the House 
of Lords acts as if it were aware that the Ministry does not intend 
to fight: and, whatever may be thought about the Tx>rd8, no one 
is so foolish as to suppose that they are not in a position to know 
what is really the mind of the Government in this connection. 
Eadical journals fret and fume, and call for instant and vigorous 
action—they have been doing an since December, 1006. But 
Ministers content themselves with obscure hints of something 
world-shaking that is to happen at some remote time not specified. 
They play the port of the snail in conjunction with that of the 
whiting of the ardent Badicals as set forth in Alice in Wonder¬ 
land— 
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it must, I think, be plain to any observer that in any serious 
quatrel between the Commons and the Lords the nation will be 
on the side of the former unless their case is extremely weak. 
It cannot fairly be contended that at present their case is a strong 
one. What is moro important, it is pretty evident that the 
Government is not anxious to get up a strong case. I am inclined 
to regard Ministerial blusterings against the Lords as insincere 
because of the pains they are taking to contrive a complex, con> 
fused, and not very popular issue. To shake the stability ^ the 
House of Lords will require an intensity of jxipulor indignation 
which the Government is almost as shy of stirring up as the Lords 
themselves. Nations do not make revolutions in order to gratify 
party pique; and no nation over was less disposed to fret itself over 
cargoes of goats' wool than are the people of the United Kingdom 
at present. Men who are so fatuous as to suppose that the nation 
is going to put the Constitution in the melting-pot for the sake 
of the 1906 Education Bill, or last year’s Scottish Land Bills, 
arc neither very uunicrous nor very influential. It is, of course, 
outrageous that the Lords should mutilate or reject measures 
which arc required by the nation, and likely to advance national 
welfan*. But if Ministers were sincere in their desire to put a 
stop to such practices they would confront the Lords with 
measures which tlie country would he likely to consider worth 
fighting for. That can hardly be said with truth of the Bills 
just mentioned. • 

Wo need not here argue the question of the value of the lost 
Bills. Opinions will differ upon that; it is for the nation to 
judge. My point is that if the Government were bent upon 
limiting the province within which the Lords can do mischief, 
it would not seek a quarrel with them over a series of measures 
for which nobody cares very much, but would challenge them 
uimii a single measure of real and far-reaching reform for which 
every discerning friend of the commonwealth would be ready to 
make a stand. We have heard a great deal about the process 
known colloquially os “ filling the cup.” But that, if we may be 
permitted a bull, is a double-edged weapon. To those who are 
not blind enthusiasts on the Government side it will appear that 
it is their own cup that Ministers are filling. No doubt it may 
seem to the short-sighted good tactics for the Govomment to 
send up Bill after Bill to the Lords in such a fashion as to provoke 
their rejostion, and then say: " Look at the array of valaable 
measures which those irresponsible tyrants have destroyed.” But 
anyone who calmly and carefully regards the situation thus 
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bron^t «boat vUl realise that while each rejected Bill may 
have won the support o£ some section of the community it will 
also have antagonised, and provoked attack on the part of some 
other section. That is a consequence inseparublc from the procesii 
of filling the cup. In 1906 it was the Bomauists and Anglicans 
who were antagonised; last year it was the owners of land; this 
year brewery shareholders are to feel the screw. While sucli 
measures win support for the Government in one direction they 
excite hostility in another. Whatever may be the opinions of 
their more hot-headed supporters, I am certain that Ministers are 
not themselves blind to these jierplexing considerations. 

In this coimection a certain comic aspect of the situation forces 
itself upon the view of the observer. When the Liberal jrarty is 
not in office the ears of the groundiuigs are tickled with attractive 
forecasts of what will happen in “the next Parliament.'' As 
soon as it has got into power, and " the next Parliament" 
is sitting, the note changes; then the grand events an* always 
going to happen in “the next session.'' And surely never in 
the history of British politics was there such a prosjart for 
"the next session” as that which we arc now bidden to feast 
our eyes upon. Before this article is published the Government 
programme will have appi‘ared. Writing, as I urn doing, before 
the opening of Parliament, l.can only deal with the {mst utter¬ 
ances of the leaders of jKirtics. According to .Ministers the 
lost Bills of last year arc to be presented to the Mousi; 
of Commons, jmssed without debate, and sent uji to the 
Lords. Mr. liedmond has already jtromised his distressed 
countrymen a Land Bill of a thoroughgoing kind. Mr. Birrell 
has [tledged himself to produce a Bill for the establishment of 
a Catholic University, agreeable to the ideas of the priests, fur the 
same disturbed land; otherwise, so he siiys, he will not remain in 
public life. Education Minister has promised a most compre¬ 
hensive Education Bill for England and Wales which will 
entirely satisfy Dr. Clifford and those who agree with him. Mr. 
John Burns is to produce a Housing and 'Fown-plannitig Bill 
which will niake the first decade of the twentieth century ever 
memorable. A Licensing Bill w'hieh will strike at and (mralyse 
the liquor traffic through all its ramifications is a clear ci-rtainty. 
A Isind Valuation Bill for England which is to fix a limit of 
value upon the interests of the landowners is another small trifle 
to which the Government will invito the attentoem of the Commons. 
A Bill tor limiting the hours of labour of nnners to a nniversal 
eight hours per day is also promised. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is to prepuce a budget under which weekly pensions 
for the aged are to be added to the other national burdens, and 
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the whpto qrateffl of k)cal taz^oo be refbnned. Then ate wfy 
the pzincipei meaeutea; then an many minor <mea; But above 
and' beyond thia my simple programme then is to be one par- 
tionlar measun which is to transcend and oompnhend all the 
otben, namely, a Bill for curtailing’ the powen of the House of 
Lords, upon which, if need be, the Ministiy ia to invite the 
judgment of the electorate. 

Such a^prospect as this suggests Bedlam. The Education Bill, 
if it is to please the principal Nonconformist sects, must needs 
offend every other religious, and irreligious organisation in the 
country. The Irish University Bill, if it is to please the priests, 
must needs offend Protestantism in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. And so, more or .less truly, will it be with all the 
other proposed Bills. Considering this, how can we believe that 
the Goveniment really means "business” with respect to the 
House of Lords? Never in the history of the country ha^ the 
House of Lords had the bit placed in its mouth in this fashion. 
In two notable instances in tlie last century—the first Beform 
Bill, and the Corn Liaws Bepeal Bill—the Lords were willy-nilly 
com[>elled to subvert their judgment to that of the nation; and in 
both they were defeated on a single-issue. The Lords will alwnys 
bow to the will of the nation lest a worse thing befall. But 
what chance has the Government of enlisting the national will 
in favour of such a programme as that outlined above, to which 
its members have expressly pledged themselves? I should say, 
if asked for an opinion, that they are purposely riding for a fall. 

Here, then, is the possible opportunity for " The Lone Hand.” 
The geucml f<>eliiig of the nation is not Conservative, nor is it 
tending in that direction. Blit shallow (wriormauCe and studied 
incapacity on the part of the Government, added to the wild 
extniMigances 4»f the Socialist-laibour group, may—probably will 
—bring about a change. There is also the deep di^tisfaction of 
the now united Irish Nationalists, which, at the moment; pro¬ 
mises to issue in. very hostile proceedings. If the Government 
would avoid sectional legislation, and would challenge the Lords 
upon some really valuable national reform, it would find the 
nation behind it. 

The Libera] party is exceptionally liable to panic, and the result 
of Mid-Levon has spread dismay ^roughout its ranks. But .the 
change there is not an indication of a general change in public 
opinion throughout the coimtiy. Wlien urban seats held by 
Liberals and Labour men begin to fall to the Conservatives, Mr. 
Balfour’s friends will be justified in offering congzatulations. 
South Leeds can hardly be won by Mid-Devon tactics, and the 
result of the bye-election there will be instructive. 

Bobb»t White. 




THE FOX-HCNTINO OUTLOOK. 

To an (dMetrer of fox-hunMng, three pertinent queetione eu^eet 
themselTee: 

le the eportemHi of to-day ae popular with the agricultural oom- 
munity as hie predecessor of thirty years ago? 

Do modem farmers, as a body, look with favour upon fox-hunting? 

Has the introduction of automobiles tended to foster between 
sportsmen and agriculturists a good feeling, or the reverse? 

Of late years circumstances have necessitated my travellii^ rather 
largely in many parts of the United Kingdom, and necessitated also 
my mixing with the agricultural classes as well as with hunting and 
shooting men in districts far distant one from another. So far as 
I can recollect, I have seldom, during that time, let slip any con¬ 
venient opportunity of acquiring information at first hand upon the 
subjects that are embraced either directly or indirectly in the three 
questions just set. For these matters are of importance to all who 
are interested in fox-hunting or in game-shooting, and in a measure 
they are of interest also to landowners and their tenants who do not 
happen to take interest in any form of sport. 

Supposing Great Britain, then, to lie divideii into si.\ great 
sections, 1 am inclined to tiiink that collectively the fanners in 
Scotland welcome more and more every season the advent of sports¬ 
men, while the entente eordiale, if it may be called so, between 
Scotch landowners who are sportsmen, and the farmers on their 
estates—who may or may not bo sportsmen—is us strong now ns 
it ever was, if not stronger. This opinion has been expressed to me 
on all sides, alike by landowners and farmers, and coming direct from 
such trustworthy sources its accuracy can be vouched for. 

Taking next the northern section of England, which includes 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Westmorland, the whole 
of Yorkshire, and a part of Lancashire, the farmers, considered again 
as a body, being themselves for the most part fond of sport, are on 
good terms with their landlords who are sportsmen, while over 
almost the whole of Yorkshire the farmers are tolerant of damage 
caused by the various hunts provided that it is done in “ fair bunt¬ 
ing," as it is called, and not recklessly or uimeoessarily. It is true 
that strangers in the hunting-field are now not generally looked upon 
with favour when first they come out, but when they have shown 
themselves to be sportsmen in the true meaning of that much-abused 
term they are quickly made welcome. This remark applies equally 
to the feeling which exists among most of the farmers in the other 
counties just named with regard to strangers who settle in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, or who go there annually for the sliooting season. 
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The taaaen in the weetem countiee nn now far the mort pert oo 
ieee amioeble terms with eportemen, ee • bQdy« than their fetheie 
piobebij were. This is especial^ notibeiAla in #rtriots mon ok 
less in the sloinify of tim huge towns. . I9W the 
who .bnyi.• 'Uf.MMe. rad .eomies tO:'.Ihis 
fldrapiMl nt adcraee l^: ;khe i gi oii H igHi i . prgw lg fc i n . sdddi^^ 
qnwM In • nwesfsw to tidte its one hnm s teetion VAs nltm> 
ezelnaiTe (Manl 7 families. As time goes on, hoireint't Ao tenrat 
farmers upon these estates graduaUy *' tiiaw " towards the new¬ 
comer, whether w no he be of sport; but they eeldon “ thaw " 
to the extent of becoming quite faiendly, as most Torkshhe 
farmers do. 

In the eastern counties, especially the counties within easy reach 
by rail of London, shooting>men are now more popular with tiie 
farmers and the agricultural population generally than are the 
majority of hunting-tneii, probably because the farmers and agricul¬ 
turists derive greater and more direct benefit from the visits of the 
shooting tenante than from the ** hunting-men's excursions,” as an 
old Norfolk farmer expressed it the other day. As a natural result, 
the adoption of wire fencing has increased within a wide area in 
the east of England during the last three or four years, though in 
special districts the farmers tacitly consent to the insertion of a 
clause binding them in some coses to take down ^1 barbed wire 
on their land before the opening of the regular hunting season, in 
other casee to refrain from putting up wire of any sort on any part of 
their land. 

Comparatively few tenant-farmers in the south and south-west of 
England have as yet been prevailed upon to pledge themselves by 
written contract not to wire their fences, though w’hen their land¬ 
lords are hunting-men and deal fairly* with them they generally 
refrain as much as possible from using wire if approached in the 
tight spirit. Indeed, in most of our southern counties the farmers 
are quite easily influenced by the man who possesses even a small 
amount of tact, but they are wont to become obstinate as mules 
in the face of the overbearing or arrogant landowner who attempts 
to drive them by force. At present the good feeling between the 
sportsman and the agricuiturist in these counties, even when the 
sportsman is only a periodical viutor, is firmly established, and seems 
likely to ^w stronger still. I hear this on all sides, and from men 
whoM opinion carries weight. 

It is when wo come to the Midlands—the whole of the inner cirole 
of rural England—^that we iww find the farmers in one small area 
aeoretly, aometimea openly, cursing the hunting-man and ail that 
has to do with him, while forty mUes away fimera at the saine 
^aas will tell you that, but for the sporting proclivities of the land- 
owners, and at the wealthy men who come from the towna into 
thra districts annuaUy, they would frequently find it hard to earn 
a livelihood. These contradictory statements at first sound para- 
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dozical, jet they ue eanly xeoonoQed if set tide by tide and looked 
Into and oontnated quite dispaasiomately. 

Take, to beg^ with, a wide ana where the agiioultural pqpula- 
tioD assuna you almost to a man that sport, by which it means 
ohiedy fox-hunting, is the bed-rodk of agrioulti:^ deprestion. Hen 
yon wiU mgti likely find that the land is rich and “ heavy," that the 
meadows am smi^, tiie fences extremely “ ddmpy " and every- 
wfaem badly mended. Walk or ride for mUes and you vnll not come 
upon a single well-grown thorn fence, properly constructed " arti- 
fioial " fence, or teutMfieaUy drained meadow. In certain districts 
you will notice that the soil is clinging clay. Nearly all the best 
wheat land is on a day subsoil, and in the winter months it never 
is in a fit state to cany horses, no matter how carefully it may bo 
drained. Many of the gates you attempt to open will need lifting, 
and even tiien you will have difficulty in opening them. You will 
observe that the fastenings are of the sort that were common over 
almost the whole of England half-a-century ago. The land will be 
chiefly undulating, and probably the country but sparsely wooded. 

That is the kind of country to be found in plenty of our inland 
counties, and such a country is hound to suffer from what one 
must term, for want of a better word, the " depredations ” of fox- 
hunters. Though a “ cramped ’’ country from the hunting-man's 
pdnt of view, it is suitable enough lor hunting purposes, its chief 
drawback being most likely its wide expanse of ridge-and-furrow. 
The fences, being thin, are brushed through again and again, whereas 
a well-grown thorn fence or sound '* artifitial ’’ fence would be 
jumped " clean." For the same reason the badly-mended gaps arc 
broken down time after time, and because the gates an badly hung, 
and tfaenforo difficult to open quickly, they are frequently lifted off 
their hooks by the non-jumping division. I may mention incident¬ 
ally tiiat almost all the best land—best, that is, from the farmer’s 
standpoint—about Market Harborough is ridge and furrow. 

Again, additional damage is bound to be done unintentionally in a 
country such as this owing to the nature of the land. Several score 
of horsemen galloping over a heavy, clinging soil mil leave hundreds 
of pita which the next fall of rain must obviously transform into 
pu(Mles inches deep, whereas on a light soil little or no harm could 
have been caused. True, the hunt damage fund will compensate 
some of the farmers for the mischief done, but it would need a long 
purse indeed to compensate even a sensible proportion of them fully. 
Ought we to feel astonished, therefore, when we hear in such districts 
that hunting-men are no longer populer with the farmers? The con¬ 
ditions have so greatly altered since the days when only one man 
rode to hounds fm every ten who come out now. 

And yet periiaps in tire very county adjtining you will find the 
conditiiHis entirely diSemit, hear the farmers glibly declaring 
that, but for the vest sums spent by the various hunts and the money 
directly and indirectly circulated in connection with the sport, they 
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would not be ftble to exkt. In toe latter oountj inobebly youwOl 
find very little plougblaad, and only large paetuxea. The fenoM will 
all be properly “ hedged " and in good repair, and there will be 
muoh eound timber about. The gates, too. will aU be in good order, 
wall hung, and provided with metal or wooden oatches easily released 
with a huntng-orop. The land irill be lig}it soil tost drifp quickly, 
and that oli^s only after esoepUonally heavy rains. Altogether 
there vrill be an air of prosperity smiling over the face of toe country, 
and the farmers to whom you broach the subject of fox-hunting will 
not hesitate to tell you that they benefit conudcrably and in many 
ways by the presence of fox-hunters. For in such a country hun¬ 
dreds of horsemen can do but little mischief unless they leave gates 
open or ride indiscriminately over seeds and wheat, and iMwadays 
assuredly only the veriest duffer will advertently commit such 
breaches of hunting etiquette, if etiquette be toe right word. 

AU this goes to prove that it is now as great a mistake to state 
definitely that fox-hunting is of direct benefit to the agricultural 
population of England at large, as to declare that it does the whole 
of the agricultural population direct injury. 'Whether it does good 
or harm depends almost entirely upon circumstances, and upon toe 
particular area referred to. Considering the matter into a mind quite 
free from bias I am inclined to think that, upon the whole, toe bulk 
of the farmers in this country, and more especially in Ireland, in 
the long run do derive benefit from fox-bunting and the presence 
of many fox-hunters, by which 1 mean that if ever fox-hunting in 
the United Kingdom sliould be put a stop to and drag-hunting, that 
excellent substitute, not take its place, toe mass of the tenant- 
farmers of Great Britain and Ireland would suffer loss. But, of 
course, there hardly can be a doubt thi^ if fox-hunting ever does 
come to an end, drag-hunting—or “steeplechase-hunting” as it so 
often is called now—will become immensely popular. 

It is very well to say that to-day the majority of the men who 
hunt buy their horses in towns far distant from thek hunting 
quarters, and that many get their fodder direct from London or some 
other b^ town. That such is the case few will deny, but then it 
must be borne in mind that a vast proportion of toe fodder add in 
the big towns is not imported fodder, and that, consequently, if 
in the, towns the demand for it were to cease, or even sensibly 
decline, farmers the country over would feel the effect. In justice 
let me hasten to add that the great majority of th^more enlightened 
farmers to be found scattered over the whole of Great Britain and 
Ireland are fully alive to this fact. 

The principal difference between the sportsman of to-day and his 
predecessor of thirty or more years ago is that whereas the latter 
was in most cases country-bred, the former is in very many i n sta nc es 
town-bred. Now, toe town-bred sportsman, tiiough oftm qttito as 
keen and as true a sportsman as his brotoer reared from eUldbood 
in a country atmosphere, has not ‘toe same intuitive knowledge of 
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the peculiarities and prejudices of the agriculturist, and tiierefore 
seldom makes sufficient allowanoe for what he probably would allude 
to as the latter’s shortcomings. Thus, the agriculturist’s lack of 
humour, his lack also of quick perception, will often vex the town-bred 
sportsman, and perhaps lead to his making some sharp retort, which 
the farmer will bearinmipd, ponder, and possibly "cherish” until 
it rankles. On the other hand the town-bred sportsman's deplor¬ 
able ignorance of things agricultural will, in many instances, stir 
up all the feeling of contempt and scorn that the farmer is capable 
of giving vent to. Friction between the farmer and the so-called 
cockney sportsman is thus quickly generated, which nineteen times 
out of twenty mil take root and rapidly grow; and as the prosperity 
of fox-hunting depensis to a very great extent upon the goodwill of 
the farmers, this is sincerely to be regretted. 

Coming next to the question, ’’ Has the introduction of automo- 
tnles tended to foster a good feeling between sportsmen and agricul¬ 
turists? ” there can be little doubt but that in most parts of Qreat 
Britiun it has begun to do so, and that it will continue to do so 
very rapidly. The strong antagonism with which fanners in almost 
every part of the country at first met the introduction of auto¬ 
mobiles is quickly dying. It was bound to exist at the outset as 
assuredly as it was bound to die sooner or later. Upon the whole 
this prejudice began to die rather soon. Pcrliaps the British farmer 
is of all men the most conservative in his views and prejudices, and 
though directly he saw an automobile for the first time he felt that 
he would not have been true to his traditions had he failed to 
denounce the “ beastly, stinking thing,’’and declared in extravagant 
language that motors never would be used much in this country, he 
had, in poii^t of fact. ail_ along n secret conviction that they had 
come to stay. This, of course, is merely the history of the introduc¬ 
tion of the steam engine being repeated. The initial surveys for 
some of the great nulways of to-day were made from the taps of 
steeples, the surveyors not daring to come face to face with the 
rabid opponents of the nulway. 

Indeed, in many of the districts far distant from a railway station, 
tbe arrival of the automobile has proved a veritable boon—a Qodsend 
to the farmer. There are thousands upon thousands of acres of rough 
shooting, for instance, which six or eight years ago were let at next 
to rxrthing on axxe owing to the inaccessibility of the districts. Now 
these shootings |re " jumped at ” when twice or three times the 
amount of rent is asked. For the introduction of the automobile 
has annihilated distance. Farmhouses in those parts, whidi five 
years ago bore an unmistakable air of poverty, have all at once 
begun to look more than ordinarily prosperous. Dilapidated out¬ 
buildings have been repaired, the stock has suddenly increased, 
and tbe farmers and their wives greet the shooting-tenants with 
smiles in place of a scowl. 

In connection with fox-hunttng the automobile hoa already in 
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MTsrsl ways proved its utility in spite of tiie outcry that was raised 
by mssters of hounds and by huniang-men generally when first a 
few members of certain hunts began to noake use of care in place 
of cover-hocks. To-day there are comparatively few meets of 
important packs at which cars are not to be seen, and though as 
yet only a small proportion of our mastere of hounds come to the 
meets in motors, probably not one master in ten has any objection 
to the presence of motors at his meets. Th^, until the arrival of 
the motor, many a master of hounds hunting a big tract of country 
and anxious during the spring and summer to visit the farmers and 
so cement more firmly the good feeling that every master worthy of 
holding the positum nishes to see existing between himself and the 
fanners, could not find time to visit tbem all. The automobile has 
changed that, and several masters tell me that with the help of 
their cars and with very little expenditure of time they are txrw 
able to interview personally the great majority of the tenant-farmers 
within the hunt radius. All this is directly to the advantage 
of hunting, also to the advantage of the farmers. And as more 
masters of hounds become also motorists we shall hear fever com¬ 
plaints from farmers that they never see the master from the end 
of one hunting season until the begiiming of the next, or until the 
beginning of the cub-hunting season, as the. case may be. In iddi- 
tion to this, motors are already being made use of by some of the 
well-to-do farmers in the neighbourhood of big towns to convey pro¬ 
duce to market, the word “ neighbourhood ” being here employed in a 
very much broader sense than was possible when only horse-drawn 
vehicles were available in districts where a railway station was far 
distant. 

The motor plough and the motor reaping-macbiilb have latdy 
been tried again in districts where they used to be taboo, 
and the surprisingly satisfactory results lead to the belief 
that the day is not very far distant when many machines of 
the sort will bo placed on the market at prices that plenty of farmers 
are well able to afford. The more intelligent and enterprising of our 
farmers are quite prepared to adopt these machines as .soon as tiiey 
have been perfected, and reduced in price, which shows that they 
have learned a lesson from their fathers who at first so resolutely set 
their faces against the adoption of steam thrashing-machines. I 
believe it is generally admitted, however, that the very first of the 
steam thrashing-machines did break the ends of the bariey and so 
spoilt it for malting. Motor tourists, too, are directly benefiting the 
farmers in certain parts of the ooimtry by renting their cottages 
and transforming them into more or leu comfortable temporary 
residenoes, and, of course, paying liberally. 1 believe 1 was tihe 
first man to attempt to crou Dartmoor on a motor, and 1 have 
reason to remember the fearsome expedition becauu the car broke 
down at a spot many miles from everywhere and had finally to be 
dragged into the nearest village. Two Bridgu, by a horse taken out 
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ol a plough. In Two Bridgea, at that time, the aooommodation 
was eevere in the extreme, while the food—^to epeek with eelf- 
KBtraint—was of the aimplest. To-daj there is a well-appointed 
inn there, and I apeak quite without exaggeraUon when 1 say that 
the oatering at that inn is, in the summer, almost upon a ptf 
with the eateiing at some of our popular London restaurants. The 
automobile is almost wholly responsible for this change, for the 
hundreds of motorists who now stop at the eillage have made it 
worth the inn-|»apcietor'8 while to cater rationally for a class of 
people able and willing to pay liberally provided that they are 
supplied with what they want. 

And as this change for the better has been brought about in that 
village almost mainly through the spread of automobilinn, so it has 
been brought about in hundreds of similar villages scattered through¬ 
out the lemgth and breadth of Great Britain. Thus money is circu¬ 
lated in remote districts where ten years ago progress and develop¬ 
ment were practically at a standstill. That motoring has its dark 
side from the point of view of the non-motorist none can gainsay, 
but so for as the country people, and perhaps more especially the 
villagers, of these islands are concerned, if we consider them all quite 
impartially and from every standpoint we can hardly fail to realise 
that already they are deriving direct benefit from the spread of auto- 
mobilism and the circulation of capital which necessarily follows, and 
that every year they will benefit in a greater degree. In saying this 
I allude to the country and the village population in the bulk. It 
would, of course, be easy to pick out exs;eptional districts where 
the nuisance caused by the dust raised by motors, and by the motor's 
other disabilities, at present outweighs whatever advantages might 
otherwise be derived. 

When, some months ago, the majority of I,oiidoners made up 
their mind that they did not need steamboats on the Thames, the 
** progressive ” County Council raised its mighty voice and, in effect, 
shouted, you must and shall have them! When at about the 
same time the same vast throng came to the conclusion that motor 
omnibuses In the streets of London would prove an inestimable boon, 
the same Council spoke once more, saying, in effect, W’e will 
atop them if we can. With regard to motor traction in the 
country, plenty of our provincial legislators are quite as obstinate 
or wilfully as blind as their Metropolitan colleagues when framing 
rules and regulationB ostensibly in the interests of the public, but in 
reality in direct opposition to such interests and to their own in¬ 
terests. Thus in certain distriota bye-laws that are puerile in the 
extreme are formulated for the sole purpose—as their framers are in 
many instances quite willing and not infrequently rather proud to 
admit—of annoying all motorists who may come into the neighbour¬ 
hood. In other rursi districts magistrates on the bench shnoet openly 
allow polioe-offioen whose intelligence is, to sey tiie least, of a 
low o^er, to advance glaringly inaeourate evidence provided 
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^ii«t such evidenoe has to do witii m o to ri ng and will " t^ 
against *’ a motorist. In yet other diatrieta penonal feeling, indi¬ 
vidual prejudice, aometimea even private qiite are allowed to obsoure 
the aense of justice and of fair play that is populariy supposed to 
■hinii ao brightly in the minds even of provincial law-framers and 
dispenaeis of justice. Yet in the face of all this, and of other 
petty motor industry is spreading its influence for 

good in nearly every part of the country, as statistioa will prove to 
anybody sufiBciently interested in the subject to look into such figures 
as relate to it. Therefore, without being unduly optimistic, it seems 
safe to say that in ten years’ time at most ail opposition to auto- 
mobilism will be dead. When that time comes, md not before, we 
shall look upon a land probably more pioaperoua than Great Britain 
has been since the intn^uction of the locomotive steam engine. 

Basil Toseb. 
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Ijondox, /(HI. in*(, 1906. 

It would not be too much to any that the moat intercating event 
in oonnection with foreign politica during the paat month has been 
the announcement of approaching change in the management of 
The Timet. If the proposed arrangement goes through, the great 
dynasty of Walter hitherto exercising practically sole control over the 
leading journal ceaaea to l>e abaoliite in awny, and hec^omea a 
constitutional monarchy. Other part-proprietors enter like estates 
of the realm, providing revenue and asserting rights. The transfer 
of actual authority is understood to be somewhat leas sweeping than 
was at first reported. But there are always possibilities of revolu¬ 
tionary change in a situation of this character. 


It is a matter of public interest, therefore, that we should associate 
ourselves with the hope, already expressed in several influential 
quarters of the Press, that there may be no fundamental alteration 
in the character of the famous foreign page of The Time*. The most 
remarkable thing about that joiinml has been its £urop«fan repute. 
There was a time when its words were battles. Napoleon Ill. 
dreaded it at the height of his power. Bismarck did it the honour 
to hate it exceedingly, ns every reader rif Busch is aware. Even 
in later years, when the glory of its Paris correspondence has 
departed with the legendary figure and methods of M. de Blowitx, 
and when its foreign news service in two or three other rc'speets is 
not better than that of its chief rivals. The Timet has taken a greater 
part than all the.othcr daily jouruuls put together in bringing about 
that happy revolution in our foreign policy which will always be 
associated with the name of King Edward. Wu an* far from 
contending that The Timet has brought a faultless t(>m])er to 
bear upon its groat rcspoiisihilities in foreign affairs. Its 
attitude towards Russia after the expulsion of its oorresiiondciit 
and up to the fall of the Constitutional Democrats was not wise. 
The strange policy of pin-pricks systematically directed against the 
Magyar people during the last few years since a parRcular Hui^^arian 
party was overthrown at the polls has been, in our judgment, no 
less mischievous than unnecessary. But, on the whole. The Timet 
has continued its groat tradition in foreign affairs with conspicuous 
advantage to the nation, and its comments still possess a more real 
influence upon opinion at homo and abroad than is exercised by any 
other newspaper. 



llwn i* OBB eontiiigeiu^ of the future w to irfc^ it ie too more 
aaoefliaijr to speak ray pliJnly. '31b joumafiet dow living haa 
rendered so great and ao oourageous a aervioe to toia oountoy as 
the Berlin oorrespondent of The Timet. At a time when the 
very elements of German policy were entirely misunderatood by 
the vaat majority of peraonB in this country—^when the atote 
German popular feeling, though notorioua enough to observers 
abroad, waa unauapected by opinion at home—the Berlin corre- 
apondent of The Timee told the truth. In the face of obloquy he 
held hia oouraei^ and for some time he held it alone. Hia poaiUon 
waa as unpleasant sa a foreign oorrespondent could occupy. He 
did not flinch, and in due course the reaulta were remarkable. His 
<q>iniona were studied by many of us, who at first disliked them, 
but were afterwards convinced. These opinions were taken up 
by other writers, were then thoroughly popularised, and ultimately- 
prevailed. Thp name of The Timee haa been associated with more 
brilliant eSolts, but never with a more valuable or notable example 
of the power of sustained ability in journalism to “ chuge votes.” 
We notice, however, in direct connection with the contemplated 
alterations of the ownership and management of The Timee that 
several German journals are confidently prophesying the adoption 
in Printing House Square of a policy more habitually pleasing to 
Berlin. There is the best reason to think that these reports are 
baseless. They could not be substantiated without destroying the 
influence of The Timet, which, in retaining by the moral force of 
independence and steadfastness a great part of its teaditionid 
authority, haa shown that the power of character is greater Gian 
the power of circulation. 


It is some months since we made any detailed reference to 
Moroccan affairs, but the gradual development of that situation has 
entirely confirmed an estimate thought by many to bs unduly pessi¬ 
mistic. We refused last summer to take a sanguine view of the 
position of France, of the attitude of Germany, of the prospect 
in the Shereefian dominions. It seemed certain that the crumbling 
empire would continue to crumble with the spread of internal 
anarchy. Above ail, a new Sultan Muiai Hafid had been pro- 
clumed at Marrakesh while the nominal Sultan Abdul-Asia had 
abandoned his capital of Fee and marched to the sacred city of 
Rabat on the coast. This seaport is invested with a sup«vtitious 
importance in connection with changes of reign, and the unhappy 
“ l^itimist ” monarch, whose follies and lack of character have 
consummated the ruin of his people, marched to the aea, partly 
in dread lest hia brother and a rival might be the first to reach 
B^at by forced maiohM. Above all, there was the aerioua posti- 
bilitiy of a fehad. The situation at the preaeat moment is that 
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the has now been depoeed at Fea; addle the Anti-BuHaa ia 

raaater of ail Moiqooo b^Ksad Um image of the Ftenoh guna, and 
not alieadp in tiie handa ^ pntendeia like El Boghi, and brigands 
like Baiauli. That Bob B 07 of the northon Atlas srill, it may be 
mnuked, holds eaptiTe Kud Sir Hany Maolean. 


To understand this situation we must glance more closely at the 
progress of events since the occupation of Casablanca and the appear* 
ance of Mulai Ha^d as Sultan of tiie south. For some months 
the IVench forces under Qeneral Drude carried out a series of 
spirited excursioiis in the neighbouihood of Casablanca, but with 
a n^ative result. To inflict occasional blows upon the indomitable 
bibesmen has been like striking at water. The command has now 
been taken ovw by General d’Amade, who is expected to act with 
more systematic vigour upon the offensive. But it is impossible to 
believe that any sufficient success can be secured without a total 
change of policy. The tribesmen will continue to fight while, 
retreat remains easy, while all the great cities of the interior 
remain in their hands, while their mountain fastnesses are un¬ 
threatened. They will probably grow more obstinate and expert 
until there has been one great and memorable slaughter after the 
methods used by Bussia in Central Asia, by most Eastern conquerors, 
and by lord Kitchener at Omdurman. For these reasons alone 
the militaiy task before France has become more serious and not 
leas. But in the meantime rumour continues to play upon the 
name of Mulai Hafid. It was said at first that all the foremost 
Raids of the Atlas had declared for him, that he was a popular 
prince in Marrakesh, that he would shortly endeavour to reach Rabat 
in the first instance, and would then force his way to Fes. But 
he played with deeper skill a waiting game. We were then told 
that bis popularity was waning, and that his adherents were falling 
off. But in these reports was evidently no truth whatever. Mulai 
Hafid, while biding hia time in apparent quiescence, has evidently 
never ceased to gather strength. 

e e 
e 

In the meantime Abdul-Asiz, having deserted Fes for Rabat, 
entered into negotiations with M. Regnault, the French Minister 
at Tangier. He opened negotiations for a loan. After much delay, 
the requisite accommodation was promisMl. It is not clear whether 
the Sultan made the difficulties, or whether the hesitation of the 
French Government was responnble for Ion of time where all de¬ 
pended upon prompt and masterful deciuon. The delay was disastrous 
to the interests of France. Fes was full of tumult and intrigue, all 
the public troubles being sharpened by the distresses of the poor. 
The nominal Sultan in the end sent a fatal letter asking the Ulema 



whetiMT • MdiOBBiwdan lovendgii ia liee «f nbeDkn againit Us 
■aerad'ficnan might inv«Ae the aid of tim iofldai to ‘vindioate tiie 
aueocaaor of the piophet. lUa letter waa no aooner nad than ita 
oontenta were apraad through the city fay Mulai Hafid’a partiaana, 
who had been already working with effect upmi the temper of tiie 
people. The Ulema yielded to the demands of the mob, and 
declared that Abdul-Aeia had forfeited the throne. Mulai Hafid 
waa proclaimed in hia atead Sultan of all Morocco. No event could 
have been more untoward from the point of view of M. Clemenoeau’s 
Cabinet. There can be little reasonable doubt that a lamentable 
reign of thirteen years' duration has terminated. Abdul*Asia, it 
ia true, is not yet quite thirty years old, but his instability of char¬ 
acter and lack of idl military virtues amount to an undoubted in- 
oapadty for rule. He now remains at Rabat a sovereign of straw, 
a shadow-Bultan destitute of any vestige of real power or authority. 
Mulai Hafid's moral position is stronger than that of William lU. 
after the flight of King James, and he has apparently consolidated 
his position by a very bold move. "Mulai Hafid," writes the 
well-known correspondent of The Timei at Tangier, “ who is now 
acknowledged Sultan all over Morocco, with the exception of the 
coast towns—^wliich are only restrained from siding with him by 
tear of European reprisals—has declared the jehad or holy war, and 
public criers are exhorting the people of Marrftkesh to rise and 
exterminate the Christians." Though at Fez practical preparation 
is already going on in the shape of public collections of money for 
the purposes of the holy wars, the jehad is not yet proclaimed. 
Reports from Rabat, it is true, maintain that the attempt to rouse 
a ^at movement of‘national fanaticism has been a jiaeeo, but it 
would not be safe to trust to rumours of Ahis kind from that quarter. 
The remaining adherents and flatterers of Abdul-Aziz would spread 
them, whether true or not. 

• e 
e 

If France could cease to look with anxiety towards the Vosges 
there would, of course, be no doubt as to the course of her policy 
in Morocco. Her forces would be formidably reinforced, and at 
an immense cost in blood and treasure Morocco would be gradually 
aubdued. There would probably be more than one Omdurman, and 
the disBstws might not be all on one side, considering the character 
of the country, the fierce and wnrlike character of the population, 
their fanatical faith, and their Western energy. But the jehad 
might also simplify the struggle by tempting the Moors to attack 
in masses at points near the coast. In this way Mulai Hafid might 
dash to pieces his newly-acquired power. A usurper, though fortune 
may at first seem to prosper him, never has any real title except con¬ 
tinued Buooess. If Mulai Hafid ia swept into a univeraal /ak^, his 
own flifficultiea may just be begiiming. But it by no means foUowa 
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that the aituatioo edU be leaa dangerous for France. There it 
aheady a demand for the ocoupatioo w ail the coast towns to save 
Europeans from peril of massacre eTctywhere except at Casablanca 
and perhaps at Tangier. Thera is here room for endless and perilout 
complicstiona. The tone of the German Fresa is not reassuring. 
Thera is open njdcing in French difficulties, and some demands 
that Mulai Hafid should be recognised. The Wilhelmstrasse, as we 
have repeatedly explained,^ desired to see France hopelessly entangled 
while itself remaining absolutely uncommitted—steady to strike with 
more advantage if need be, or to sell its support at the highest possible 
rate. As M. Bobert de Caix excellently put it some months ago, 
Germany holds a mortgage upon French policy in Morocco, and 
d^res to exchange it for a mortgage upon ^nch policy in general. 
The sense of this utuatkm has partially paralysed the decisions of 
M. Clemenceau’s Cabinet. They do not overlook the possible effect 
of a jehad in Morocco upon the faithful in Algeria and upon the 
Mahommedan world at large. It is impossible to act with sufficient 
vigour within the four comers of the Algeciras Act. It is difficult 
to go beyond these limits without paying blackmail to Berlin. But 
France and Spun are the mandatories of Europe, and they are 
not only entitled, but are bound to take all steps necessary for 
the safety of the eight ports. If France places herself in a position 
to teach decisive lessons to the tribesmen in case of a jfhad sweeping 
down upon the coast porta, if she still refrains from advancing 
into the interior except so far as may be indispensable for the 
purposes of her troops, her diplomacy will continue to occupy unas¬ 
sailable ground In the opinion of civilisation, and the jehad may 
prove to have opened the shortest out to a clearer and safer situa¬ 
tion. Since the preceding ;a'ord8 were written, M. Clemenceau has 
made important declarations of a similar tenour in statements pub¬ 
lished by the .Vafin on January 22nd. The determination of the 
French Government to maintain an attitude of armed neutrality as 
between Sultan and anti-Sultan " is such that the most formal orders 
have been given to General d’Amade that ho should in no circum¬ 
stances place hia troops at the service of the cause of Abdul-Asis." 
This policy, supple and amlnguous as it may seem, is the best, and 
disconcerts Berlin. 


e • 
e 

Upon the othw ude of the Vosges events pursue a singular course. 
Prince Bdlow, as fertile in small audacities and urbane cynicism 
as the Sultan of Turkey, still muntains a weakening position to the 
increasing discomfiture of those who had depended upon the 
Liberalism of the German Radicals. Thera may be a limit to the 
length of leek that these gentlemen are prepared to follow, but 
in practice that limit has i»t yet been discovered. The bloc, it may 
be yet again repeated, though existing for alnoost excluaivedy' resc- 
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tkniuy ptapowB, depends for its nanow msjority ^ypon the small 
^up of Preirininge votes. That group was supposed to be oom> 
mitt^ to no principle so completely as to the cause of electoral 
reform in Prusria. The Qerman Empire, aa all men know, elects 
the Beichstag by universal suffrage. But the Prususn Chamber is 
hardly more representative than the Bussian Duma. Hie distribu¬ 
tion of seats caricatures every idea of proportion. The three-class 
franchise wsa denounced by Bismarck himself as “ the most miser¬ 
able of all electoral systems.” The Socialists, who speak ftw nearly 
a third of the Prussian population, cannot return a single repre¬ 
sentative to the Prussian Parliament. But this fact is the bedrock 
of Hohcnzollem power, for it means that, as Prussia is the pre¬ 
dominant partner in the Empire, the Junkers are still the predom- 
inuit partners in Prussia. The greater part of the population of 
Qennany haa its domestic destinies dispos^ of under the three-class 
franchise, so that the democratic suf^ge in Imperial elections is 
to a large extent a vote without a value. The situation is precisely 
as if under ” Home Buie all round ” we had an Imperial legialatuie 
elected by universal suffrage while a Parliament was still elected 
for England and Wales under our franchise of 1882 . For the last 
two yeata the Socialists and all German Liberals of the younger 
school have been demanding tbat the Drciklauenteahl should be 
swept away. But if it were, the present semi-absolute prerogative 
of the Hoheuzollems would soon cease to exist, and Government 
responsibl.! to majorities, as in this country', would be brought into 
being both in Prussia and the Empire. Accordingly, the Socialists 
organised during the second week in January a scries of great 
demonstrations recalling the struggles for the extension of the fran¬ 
chise in this country. These demonstrations continue. They are 
increasing in intensity of feeling and becoming more serious in their 
manifestations. There is no doubt whatever that tiiie demand for a 
more Liberal franchise in Prussia expresses the strong oi»nion of at 
least two-thirds of the German people. 

• • 

* 

The hapless Badicals had hoped that upon this question at least 
their faces would be saved by some concession. Prince Biilow 
tossed back their petition without wasting words. Universal sufihage 
could not be intr^uoed in Prussia—argued the Chancellor in effect 
—without weakening the foundations of the Imperial State itself. 
The Badicals, while accommodating themselves with astonishing flexi¬ 
bility to every practical utuation which compels them to ad<^ the 
mode of progress ooipmon to snakes and armies, protested upon 
« previous occasion, as may be remembered, that they would remain 
urudterably faithful to their principles in the abstract. 1%ey are ac- 
oordingly breathing rebellion—in tire abstract. The oituation remains 
M in these pages it has been several times explained. The Badicals 
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cannot aaaeit |^eir independence witiiout committing suicide, dnce 
tiie Cetholic Centre wodd become once more e Ministerial Party 
holding the casting vote: a larger and more solidly Conscovative blue 
than now exists would formed; and though Prince Billow would 
disappear, the Radicals would be reduced to utter insignificance by 
tiie very act that caused his overthrow. Vpaa the other hand, by 
supporting with their votes the polioies iiiey denounce in tiieir 
sp ee ch es, the victims of this deqpmte and ludicrous utuation run 
an increaai&g risk of being annihilated when they attempt ecoiier 
or later to foce the deetm Prince Btlilow be de^bed as 
ba l a nc i n g himself with precarious dexterity upon a three-legged stool, 
the Rad^ kg—by comparison irith the Natkmal liberal one or its 
Conservative fellow—being short and loose, ao that in the end the 
arrangement must give way at its weakest part, and bring stool and 
statesman to the ground. The certain result for the moment ie 
very much to increase the chance that the Socidists will recover 
in the next Rdchstag elections a great deal of what they lost in 
the last. 

• e 
e 

The situation is slowly turning to another way in favour of the 
Catholic Centre, once Prince Billow’s best support, and now his 
chief danger. As another and strange result of the sectarian struggle 
which has never slept for long in Cermaiiy since the Thirty Years' 
War—and has now been thoroughly reawakened by the Chancellor’s 
idea of basing a majority upon anti-Catholicism—the splendid 
organisation of the German Kavy League has been rent asunder. 
General Keim, the electoral hero of the furur Pwtettanticu*, has 
attempted, it will be remembere<l, to retain the presidency of the 
League, despite the protests of l*rince Itupreclit of Bavaria. The 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg, with many other powerful personages, 
ranged themselves on the side of the Bavarian heir-apparent. General 
Keim’s r6le as military exponent of sea-power upon a Lutheran basis 
was somewhat in Mr. Gilbert’s manner. It was finally intimateil 
that, unless the Navy League gavd satisfaction to Bavaria, Prince 
Henry of Prussia will resign. The Kaiser has no intention of destroy¬ 
ing Catholic enthusiasm for the expansion of the fieet by persisting 
in the furor Proteaiantieus after it has served its original Parliamen¬ 
tary purposes. A few days ago the struggle came to a head at a 
general meeting of the J^eogue, held at Coaoel. Although it was 
fully expected that a settlement would be reached, confusion was 
worse confounded by the tactics adopted. The whole of the execu¬ 
tive, including General Keim, resigned in a body; but the chairman 
of the general meeting refused to alfow the only question which 
interest^ his audience to be disoussed. All direct satisfaction 
to Bavarian feeling was refused, and there was nevertheless some 
vriled disparagement of the Bavarian heir-apparent. In tiie end 
the irrepreoaible furor ProU$tantieu$ was re-expressed in on entiius- 
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iastio vote of thanks to the retiring executive, whom the Cathcdics 
wished to oenaure. Unalljr, although General Keim was jettiaoned, 
the Bavarian and Baden delegates refused to accept the rituatiim 
and left the hall. All this will not have Gie slightest effect to Gie 
prejudice of the German naval progrmnme; and the rift in the 
Floittnverein will be repaired. The whole incident is of extosordinary 
signifloanoe for English public opinion. Our own Navy League, 
though it ium always done excellrat w«k, and of late hM pursued 
a rMlly modenta policy, remrina a oomparafively (Asenne-I k^.. 
The average man is just aware of its.eodstenoe and no.moeiL .^«t 
here are ^ Kaiaer's subjects, mainly an inland people. They hivia: 
created in a sin^ decade tiie greatest naval organiaatian except our 
own that haa ever existed. They have fwmed a national assodatiem 
for the support of this fleet which is nearly tedoe as numerous as 
our Volunteer force has ever been. And they take as much interest 
in the procee^ngs of their Navy League as is taken in Australian 
test matches by the people of our own Empire, whose very life 
depends upon the mastery of the sea. The lethargy of Imperial 
sentiment amongst us by raunparison with the sustained vigour of 
patriotic aoU<m and feeling in Germany is one of the most depressing 
and dangerous facts upon ahich our attention could dwell. 

* • 

• 

Two months ago we gave reasons for disagreeing with the general 
estimate of Herr Harden as a political hero. We pointed 
out that not a particle of evidence had been produced againA 
Count Kuno von Moltke, who was tried upon an appalling inainuataon, 
and condemned upon the Moroccan question. We expressed the 
hope and the opinion that justice would be done to the victim of 
this terrible ordeal, and that the second trial would reverse the 
result of the first. This is what has happened, and it ia infinitely 
to be regretted that the newspapers which were far too generally 
duped into assuming Count Moitke to be guilty have not been equally 
ready to make amends. The second trial was a judiciM process. 
The absence of everything that would be admitted as evidence 
against Count Moltke in this country was clear. His divorced wife 
contradicted her framer statementa. Her own unfeustworthiness 
was proved. The pernicious experts who had aired their confident 
view upon the probable state of Count Moltke’s psychology retracted 
their opinkma. In the end Herr Maximilian Harden waa sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment for libel, and will be admitted to 
have got off vary cheaply. He haa lodged an appeal, but the triumph 
of his peculiar methods of sensationalism has burst the bladder 
of a reputatirai onoe for all. To every man witii a cool head and 
ordinarily dispassionate insight—to the Berlin public itself—^Herr 
Harden is a stage-hero seen in the light of common day. He is 
by far the olevereat of the modem journalistic actors numerous 
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enough on both ^ee of the Atlantio, who fight eteadil; for no 
prinoiple, who repleoe conviction by penonel dieplaye of verbel 
dezterity> nnd who regeid the Frees as a profession no less purely 
histrionic than the boards. Into good journalism as into good statra- 
xnanship some geniune element of the dramatic oug^t to enter, but 
just as there is no ohariatan more pernicious ^an the merely 
theatrical politidan, there is no influence more mischievous titan 
that of histrionic sensationalism in the Press. In the last number 
of the PrauuMchs JdhrhueheT, Professor Hans DelbrOck, whose 
character and courage command all men's respect, made over his 
name certun definite allegations. " Herr Harden at a certain period 
wrote in various places simultaneously for Prince Bismarck and 
against him. In accents of the deepest distreaa he deplored that 
statesman’s departure in a Bismarckian journal, while in an organ 
hostile to Bismarck he lamented the system of corruption developed 
in nearly tiiirty years of tyranny. At one and the same time he 
offered his services both to Prince Bismarck and to the Vorwarit.” 
'We will quote no more of the indictment, for we do not desire 
to press the case against one individual. 

* • 

• 

But the methods of Die Zukvnft have been a greater abuse of 
journalistic power than has ever l>(>cn known on either side of the 
Atlantic. Where these methods arc used for private ends tliey nn> 
a danger to civilised society. Where these methods are inqiorti'd 
^nto politics, they ate a peril to a nation. We have previously dwelt 
upon this matter in strong terms, and return to it now because 
we have never known a case in which English newapapera have 
been so generally llied to extol methods of imposture and to join in 
the condemnation of a man against whom no guilt was ever proved. 
It will he well understood that Count Moltke’a case alone ia here 
at baue. Some other members of what has been called the Round 
Table of Liebenberg remain in a less aatisfactory position. From 
the political point of view we aball be led to follow a very different 
tram of reflection. The feeling of the great majority of the German 
people ia tiiat a Court *' Camarilla " did in fact exist, that it was 
mystical and aentimental, prone to all the habits of mind which 
confirm men in dreams and weaken them fw action, and that the 
influenoe of the Liebenberg circle was seriously pernicious, aince 
it throw an artifidal atmoaphen round the Kaiser, and alienated 
hia aympathiea from faia people. " Farewell, farewell, the heart 
that livea alone, housed in a dream at diatanoe from the kind." 
This view ia very probably exaggerated. It deaoribes the faota 
perhaps aceurateiy enough, but fpvea a very crude explanation of 
them. We read in our Meredith this memorable phrase: " Our 
parasites paint us." Profoundly true. Those who flatter ua tiiow 
by their method what they tfai^ we are. Frederick William aur- 
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rounded himBelf in the Tobaooo Parliamoii with rude men made in 
hie own image. IVederiok the Grab's penonaiity made other men ^ 
Oenetala, Napoleon’■ made Matahals. If the inyatioal temper waa 
oarioatuzed by the Kaiaer'a pazantea, it waa herauae tiiey thought 
to pieaae, azid beoauae a atrun of genuixu myatimam ia part of hia 
imaginative, zeligioua and profoundly eznotional nature. If the 
Kaiaer waa miataken in aome of thoae who long enjoyed hia earn- 
fldenoe, he waa deceived, aa men often aze, by what waa beat in - 
him. 

• e 
e 

Diplomatic myateziea were auggeeted the other day by a famoua 
repUlian journal in a telegram which waa dated from St. Feterabuzg, 
but may eaaily have been posted in Berlin. According to thia 
meaai^e, Germany, Buaaia, and Sweden, to the exdu^n of other 
PowezB, had signed an agreement respecting the Baltic, which is 
at present a free sea. This instrument, we were told, provided 
in the first place for the maintenance of the status quo, and in the 
second for converting the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland into a tnare 
clausum. This announcenient was a contracUction in terms, wnce 
neither part of the assertion could be true without the other part 
lieing erroneouH. In fact, no reach of the open Baltic could be 
effectively neutralised without the consent of Demnark. In another 
sense, what with ice in winter and submarine mines in summer, the 
upper arms of the great sea may doubtless be closed successfully 
enough. But the apparent object of the melodramatic message vnia 
to suggest that Berlin, in concert with ^t. Petersburg and Stock¬ 
holm, had won a diplomatic victory of some ngnificance at the 
expense of London. The facts would.seem to be simpler. l%e 
Scandinavian disruption, it will be remembered, dissolved the treaty 
of 1855, under which the integrity of Norway and Sweden was' 
guaranteed as against Bussia. This insfarument embodied the extinct 
|x>litical theories of the time of the Crimean War. M. Isvolsky 
must therefore have regarded its disappearance, not with resentinent, 
but with mild grati^cation. Norway a few months ago sought and 
obtidned separate protection by a new guarantee entered into by 
England, France, Germany, and Bussia. This treaty was not well 
received in Stockholm. It was regarded with jealousy as another 
diplomatic favour extended by the Powers towards an egoistic 
people like the Norwegians already too much indulged. We regret 
this view while stating it. But Swedes can never forget that they 
were a great Power under Gustavus Adolphus and Charlra SU., and 
might have remained so had a happier star presided over tlmir 
national fortunes. We cannot be surprised, a^ oug^t not to be 
censorious, because the leading Scandinavian pe(q>Ie still orare at 
heart for aome satisfaction to a wounded sense of national honour. 

a 

• 

A A 
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By malring with Gnmuiy and Buina, nominally up(m equ^ 
tenna, a treaty providing for comnoon obfjeota, Sweden aeeei^ a abode 
of di plntneiln aupeiiority. But Mr. Luden Wolf, who has been 
inunirin g into the queetion in Berlin, aenda another explanatim. 
Aooording to thia vereion, Qeimany haa auggeated that the Korthem 
QueaticHi, aa a whole, shall be divided into two parte. The Baltio 
queation and fbe North Sea question qre to be dealt with aeparately. 
The basis of esoh agreement would be not political nor maritime, but 
geographical. Genusny, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, being the 
only countries bordering the Baltio, would separately guarantee the 
freedom of Uie sea in all drcumstauces. This contradicts the melo¬ 
dramatic venion of the proposed arrangement, and seems to render 
it suffidently pointless. But a'ith reqiect to the Nortii Rea. the 
status quo, both territorial and maritime, would be " guaranteed ’* by 
the States bordering its waters. Those countries are Norway, Den¬ 
mark, Holland, and Belgium—^none of which, by its own force, 
can guarantee anything outside its frontiers or the frontiers them¬ 
selves—and three great Powers, England, France, and (lermany. 
That such a treaty would have no diplomatic value whatever is 
obvious. The maritime status quo in the North Sea is preserved 
while we maintain our present naval preponderance, and would be 
undermined by any increase of Germany’s naval strength. But 
as tor the territorial status quo, England is not a military Power, 
and France alone can defend neither Holland nor Belgium. When 
war has broken out, the " tyrant’s plea. Necessity ” invariably super¬ 
sedes all the pledges ever inscribe on diplomatic parchment. To 
such an arrangement Sir Edward Grey is not in tiic least likely 
to lend himself, and we are a little surprised that a critic of Mr. 
Lucien Wolf’s well-known acumen sees nothing but a ruffled sense 
of amour propre in the German proposal to divide the Nortbcni 
question into two. Obviously that question is one, and the device 
for excluding Russia from the guarantee of Dutch and Belgian 
neutrality is too obvious. The point is not unimportant. Of two 
things one. Either the integrity of a guaranteed nation is desired 
or not. If it is desired, the guarantee cannot be too strong. It 
is clear that a question so vitally affecting the whole European 
equipoise and the naval developments of the future as the main¬ 
tenance of the territorial status quo round the North Sea cannot be 
treated as a purely locs^ question. A serious guarantee of the 
independence of Denmark, Holland, and Belgium would bo a solid 
oontribution to the cause of peace in the only form worth working 
for. What nations desire is peace with security, and no guar¬ 
antee of the freedom and integrity of the smaller North Rea States 
can be worth, from a military point of view, the paper it is written 
upon, unless Russis is a party to the engagement. The notion 
of excluding the only Power whUdi keeps a certain military oheok 
upon Germany from an agreement to support tire European status 
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quo at OM of ita freakeit pointo—the method of seouting thie aim 
by dividing the Northem queation into two parta upon a plea <d 
amour propre—a» in their minw way mote leminiacent of Bia> 
iwMwlden ingenuity than any policy which haa been invented by 
the Wilhelmatraaae for lome conuderable period.* 

• • 

• 

How far the national power of Buena hae been restored remaina 
in any case uncertain. The repression of the revolution has induced 
lethargy rather than restored order. No man can say that fresh 
troubles will not break out, though a general renewal of active resist* 
aiice to the modified autocracy is not expected. The revolutionary 
temperament eveiywheie, and especially among Slavs, pays for 
brief periods of violent excitement by long periods of lassitude and 
inertia. At the end of December the ex-members of the first Duma 
were brought to trial for issuing the Viboig manifesto. In that un¬ 
happy document, it will be remembered, they appealed to the people 
to contribute not a kopeck to the Treasury nor a recruit to the 
army until the Tsar had surrendered. The sequel revealed the im¬ 
potence of intellectuals claiming to speak for a nation of whom 
ninety per cent, are utterly illiterate. The taxes continued to be paid, 
and the conscripts were furnished as usual. Since then the Con 
stitutional Democrats have been so effectively persecuted in other 
wuys that foigiveness for the Viborg manifesto might very well 
have been granted. Or it would have been a still finer stroke if 
the Cadets had been tried but pardoned by the Tsar, after they 
hod received their sentences. The spectacle of the trial was im¬ 
pressive. The accused bore themselves with dignity and fewtitude. 
Their speeches were like gramophone recosds of those revolutionary 
days of less than two years ago, which already seem so far away. 
Ultimately two ex-deputies out of one hundred^ and sixty-seven were 
acquitted, and the rest were sentenced to three months’ agreement. 
This was on anti-climax, destitute alike of the grace of pardon 
and the terrors of punishment. *' The mountain has brought forth 
a mouse,” wrote one of the St. Petersburg journals. *' The charge 
of sotting the nation ablose has resulted in the punishment meted 
out to a careless cabman.” But this sequel shows, in spite of 
aU, that freedom is en route in Russia. Three months’ confine¬ 
ment is now the punishment for an offend far more heinous than 
many acts for which men and women used to be banished to Siberia 
for life. The Tsar, however, pleased with M. Stolypin, and 
greeted that Minister on the Russian New Year’s Itey with unusual 
assurances of his Imperial master’s satisfaction and support. Dr. 
Dillon, in the seriea of valuable articles recently contributed to the 
Dailff TeUgrufk, maintains that, in spite of all, Liberalism in 

(1) Jnh as the proofs of this srUcIs si« being p a s se d , wo are glad to nets 
tiist a vary aiasilar viow of this important qnastion is talnu by The Timu, in 
tbs asosUant laading article of Jannary SSnd. 

A A 3 
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the Tuidom ia broedesiog on ftem pnoedent to preoedent. M. 
Stolppin’e " unswerring atteohment to the popular ideab," aa^ 
thia well-known observer, “haa inqiired a aeriea of far-naohing 
Uberal measurea which, if the Duma had but supported him, would 
have moved the nation towards popular Parliamentai; Govenunent. 
... If I were an advanced Russian Liberal longing to see the auto- 
oratic regime upi<ooted yet capable of allowing for obstacles and of 
adjusting means to ends, 1 would refuse to take office to-day, and 
I would support the Premier in his present policy through thick and 
thin." So true is it that even when all clodts seem to be stepped, 
time is not put back. 

• » 
a 

The American "battle-fleet,” as it is called by every belligerent 
newspaper upon .the other side, has reached Kio Janeiro. There is 
happily every reason to think that before it gets to San Francisco 
several great steps will have been taken towards the temporary 
settlement of the Asiatic immigration question. Mr. Takahira, the 
new Japanese .Ambassador to Washington, hopes to effect on adjust¬ 
ment which will study the practical convenience of the .American 
people without sacrificing Japanese honour. Mr. Lemicus's mission 
to Tokio on behalf of the Ottawa Government has been completely 
successful. Without any formal surrender of their diplomatic rights, 
our allies, with admirable composure, recognise that unlimitcrl 
Asiatic immigration into white communities is not at present com¬ 
patible with the best interests cither of white or yellow, still less 
with the maintenance of the best relations btdwecu them. The 
Japanese Government will itself control emigration to Canada, and 
will keep it within judicious proportions. Wc observe that Mr. 
Winston Churchill agrees with the suggestion sttongly advocated by 
a writer elsewhere in these pages, that the East African Protectorate 
might well be made a Colonial annexe to our Indian Empire. 
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Tniulated from tko Dtuutk by Ausxamdeb Tmsau di lilAnos^ 
Chapteb Vlll. 

Hams utd Finn were driving in the woods, when s little stnj dog 
ran under the wheel end was badly hurt. 

They both jumped out of the oarriaga. Hana knelt m the ground 
and took the gasping dog in his arms: 

" Give me your pocket-handkerchief,” he said. 

Not receiving it at once, he looked up, impariantly. 

Firm ^d not stir. 

He stood leaning over the dog and looking into its glased eyes with 
a great, deep, strange glance. He was not thinkhag whetiier it 
was an animal or a human being, whether it could be saved or 
whether he himself could do anything. . . . 

"Finn! ” 

He did not stir. He was staring into the great face of death. 
The door of the dark house was flung open and he stared and stared 
into the darkness. His soul was fllled witli a devout awe. He felt 
nothing, saw nothin^but life expiring befoK his eyes. 

Hans looked at him speechlessly, terrified at the expression in his 
face, which he did not know how to interpret, and grew more and 
more agitated: 

" Give me your pocket-handkerchief, flnn." 

Finn started. He looked up and handed him the handkerchief: 

" I didn't think of it,” he said. 

Hans did not reply. In a little while, the dog was dead and he 
flung it in among the trees in such a way that firm could have 
struck him. 

They got into the carriage and drove on in silence. Finn thought 
of nothing but what ho had seen, and did not suspect his friend's 
ogitation. Then, suddenly, he told the coachman to pull up; 

" You mustn't miod, Hons,” he said. "lam going to get out . . . 
I can go home my myself ... I want to be alone for a little." 

Hans jumped out of the carriage and walked away without saying 
good-bye. Finn took no notice. He let the coachman shut the door, 
shrank into a comer and drove home. 

Frii Adelheid came to him in the old room and could not make 
him speak of what lay on his mind. She smiled to him and took 
his hand and sang for him. 

But Finn sat silent and absent. 

(1) The lyrics in Carje* Sm—m in TK* OU B»em, the preceding story by 
the seme enthor, which eppeered in Tat FoRTMi<Mcn,T Bbvrw tor May snd 
Jane l es t— ere traaslatod i^ Mr. Oimen Edwards. The trsnilatioa of this 
story is ci^yrigbt in the United 8tstes of AnMriea, 1906, by Charles Scribner't 
Sons, and tin musical rights of the lyrics are strictly mierred.—A. T. da U. 
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Gk>me «mA after, the friends were walking, one eveiung, through 
the streets and ah^ the oanal, where the boats la; in a row and, 
on the other aide, an old oaatle stood, with broken windows end 
ohanning green roofs. 

“ Let us dt here for e Ut,” s^d Tinn. 

The; sat on the que;. The water flowed black and sngr; beneath 
them. The boats rocked and bumped and BWB;ed. Hena drummed 
with his eane against the embankment-wall: 

" la it like this in Venice? *' he aidred. 

** No,” said Knn. “ It’s finer there, because one’s strange to it.” 

Hans laughed gail; and Finn said nothii^ more and looked down 
into the water. 

Then the; suddenly heard a shout. 

The; both sprang up and ran and, when they had come some 
distance, they saw a child on the point of drowning: 

“ Here, Rnn . . . help me . . .” 

Hans scrambled down into one of the boats and was fumbling with 
the oars. But Finn ran on and jumped into the water, where the 
«hild was, without a moment's reflection. 

He could not awim and Hans had first to save him. Then, with 
the greatest difficulty, he rescued the child. They went home to 
-Cordt's house, and, when the first fright was over and it betiaiiio 
clear that Finn had suffered no harm, they all sat in the living-room 
«nd talked about it. 

fVu Adelheid held Finn’s hand between her own and patted it 
and pressed it. Cordt walked up and down in great emotion. 

"How could you take it into your head?” said Hans. “You 
know you can’t swim! ” 

" I never gave it a thought,” said Finn, quietly. 

Cordt stopped in front of his son and nodded to him. Fru Adelheid 
kissed him on the forehead and her eyes beamed. 

Hans looked at them, crimson with anger. 

He thought of how Finn might have licen drowned, or the child, 
or both of them. Then he remembered the scene in the woods, with 
the dying dog. He could not understand these people's tnun of 
thought and he despised it. He looked at none of them and, with 
an effort, forced his voice to be calm, as he said: 

" One has no right to behave like tdiat. It is stupid.” 

" Yes,” said Finn. 

But Cordt put his hand on the engineer’s shoulder and looked at 
him in such a way that Harm suddenly remembered his own little 
faint-hearted father: 

” Yes,” said Cordt, " it is stupid that Finn shouldn’t know how 
to awim.” 

Then it was decided that Cordt’a son should learn to swim. 
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Cbaptir IX. 

Fbo Adelbkid sat, book in hand, without taading. 

It was late, ^nn had been with her.and had aud good*ni^t 
and CSordt was not at home. It was ailent in the houae and aQent 
outaide. 

She had a feeling aa though ahe were alone in the worid. 

Fro Adelheid waa not happy. 

The peace which the good grey yean had brought had departed 
from tiie houae. She oould not aee her way anywhere: not with 
Finn, not when she waa alone, leaat of all when Cordt waa in the 
room. 

She did not feel aafe even at church. It would happen to her 
that ahe left church heavier in mind than when ahe entered. It 
atao happened that ahe aimply dared not go in, and turned back, 
when the organ pealed to her in the porch. 

She aat and atared with her white handa folded in her lap. She 
wanted to try if ahe oould tiiink the thing out to the end. But ahe 
had tried b^ore, with ever-decreaaing auooeaa. 

Firat, there waa the going back toi the bid room. 

Thia waa the beginning; mid ahe oould not but think that it waa 
the whole maUer. for, in truth, ahe had never got over it. She 
could not defend hereeif againat the memotiea that came orowding 
one upon the other. Her blood grew hot, her eyea moiat, without 
her knowing why. 

Sbe aufiered from a oonatant terror which ahe could neither ex* 
plain nor ahake off. Now it waa Finn, whoae pale face frightened 
her. Now it waa Cordt, who waa ailent and ever more ailent, and 
brooded over hia thoughta. 

Then ahe waa overcome aa by a dea^auring remorae and ahe oouU 
not aeo how ahe had offended. Then ahe went in a aecret dread of 
revenge, and ahe knew of no one who meant her any harm. 

There were daya on which every atep ahe took gave a dull and 
threatening echo of the old daya. She felt aa though ahe were 
living in a houae whoae walla were full of aecret reoeaaea with 
old dooumenta which would upaet everything that eziated, if they 
came to light • . • ahe felt aa though ^e were walking over mya- 
torioua vaulta that concealed the tracea of myaterioua Crimea. 

Wearily, Fru Adelheid leant her bead upon her hand and let her 
hand fall again. She half roae in her chair and hid her face in the 
roaea that atood on the table before her. She took up the book and 
put it down at once. 

Then Cordt came. 

He nodded to her, went to the farther aide of the room and aat 
dorm with a book. 

She looked at him timidly. She heard him turn the pagea and 
wondered what book it waa. She aak^ him. He anawared, without 
looking up, and the ailence inoreaaed twofold. 



Fhi Adelheid rigfaed and rase to go to bod: 

“ Good-ni^t. Coidt.*’ 

He olooed toe book and toaaed it on toe table. She atopped and 
looked at him. Then he aaked: 

*‘.Ha8 Hana been here to>day?’' 

She aat down in her chair again. He had got up add waa pacing 
the room. She waited and liatened to hia footatepa. 

Then ahe could bear it no longer: 

••Cordtl” 

He atopped and looked at her. 

“Cordt . . . Finn will die if Hans ia always with him.” 

“Tea,” he said, softly and sorrowfully.. " Finn will die and you 
will die and I ahall die. 'But Hana will live.” 

” What are you trying to do with him, Cordt? ” 

“Have you forgotten what I want? ” 

He looked at her and hia eyca hurt her. 

*' 1 wonder if your wish ia also iiiine, Cordt,” ahe aaked. 

•• No.” 

He said that calmly, without anger, but also without hesitation. 

Then she leapt up: 

“ Your wish waa never mine . . . never! You have been able 
to persuade me and frighten me and force mo ... I never meant 
it, Cordt, never . . . even when I agreed.” 

"Let the dead days be, Adelheid.” 

"And now . . . Cordt . . . Now I am farther away from you 
. . . now you understand me leas than ever . . . there ia some¬ 
thing in me now that is a thousand times stronger than what parted 
us then.” 

Cordt looked at her with a teuipest in hia strong eyes: 

“ So there is in me, .Adelheid.” 

He stood before her, drawn up to his full height. She thought 
he seemed taller than usual and his face looked strangely young. 

" There ia Finn,” ho said. 

Fru Adelheid sat in her chair, because ahe could not stand*: 

" You speak as if he were your son and not mine,” she said. 

She did not take her eyes frum his face. She could not get rid 
of toe thought that he looked so young. His hair hod not a sign 
of grey, his walk was easy and erect as in tlie old days, his eyes 
glowed with the same strength and the same confidence. 

She bent forward and stared and sought. Surely she must be 
able to find the wounds which sorrow had given him, the marks 
which age bod brought. 

Cordt did not look at her. He stood with his hands folded about 
his neck and unth strangely distant eyes: 

"You have said it, Adelheid ... n is as you say . .. there is some¬ 
thing now that is a thousand times greater than what parted us then. 
We mortals always think, when mMortunes come, that no more will 
come now . . . that it must be over now. And so there is no 



difbnnoe between tbe ohild with ite loet doll end the men with hie 
deed love . . . none except time, which comet end goee, comee end 
goee, pute out elight end kindlee e pjra end pute ont the ppn eleo.” 

He dropped his erms end stood si^t for e while: 

'* Adelheid . . 

He seid no more. He looked round the room end et her, ss 
though he were wsking from bis thoughts. Then be went to the 
window end looked across the squere, where the lighte were being 
put out. 

Fru Adelheid stared with great fixed eyes et where he stood. 

She had not seen him during many years . . . where had she been 
ail those yean . . . what bad she been dmng? 

Then she had seen him again, distantly and dimly at fint, like 
the memory of a fight, a pain, on the day when she stood once 
more in the old room. He had come closer . . . the time be warned 
her about Finn. And, little by little, be had approached her through 
Finn . . . through hia fears and his love, through his every word, 
constantly closer and noore efiectively. 

She clutched the arms of the chair so firmly that her knuckles 
turned white. 

* Now it had come . . . now the doom of the mysterious oelian 
grated on their rusty hinges and the crime stood revealed . . . now 
the secret recesses in the walls were opened and the old docu> 
ments bore witness to the right. . . . 

Now there was no longer anything between her and him and 
there was noihing outside him and her. He stood beside her . . . 
she could reach him with her hands. She had no son and no God. 
His words swept over her like a storm, his eyes were bent upcm 
her. . . . 

She wanted to get up and run awajf, but could not. A sort 
of dizsiness came over her and the ground retreated under her feet. 

Them were voices which told her that it was surely a very old 
and forgotten story ... a legend preserved in the archives of 
the liouse for the entertainment and instruction of future times, 
which would possibly judge differently from the one who had set the 
legend down. 

There were others, mocking and exultant voices, which whispered 
to her that it was all imsginatioii and nothing else . . . that I^nn 
belonged to her and not to him, that all hia confidence and all hia 
strength would break like glass against that pole, quiet boy, who 
loved hia mother. 

Then were hymns and psalina and organ-pealing and impreanve 
words about ain and forgiveneaa and Christ‘a heavenly glory. Hie 
cool air of the cfaunh-vault passed #ver her burning foreh^ . . . 
all the belia rang, oa though for a soul in need. 

She heard it all, and it vanished like a sound in the air. 

And all the voices wen merged befon her confused thoughts. 

It turned into an evening in the old days ... an avetung of 
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lights sad gaietj. She saw the peopfo of that time • • • she heanl 
her own vmoe. . . . 

Then, suddenly, it was quenched in the gnat silence of the old 
loom. 

The candles wen bunting on the mantel-piece. . . . She sat and 
stand into the nd hearth. Now Cordt spoke . . . Cordt in the old 
days; 

" 1 ml! stake life and happiness to win you. I will talk to you 
and importune you and conquer you. I will take you in my anns 
and close my docw against you and run after you and forgive you. 
And. if I do not win you, I shall cast you off.” 

She sprang up and clasped her head in her two hands: 

“Coidt . . . Cordt . . .” 

He turned round and looked into her white face. 

She nused her face to him and sought and stared after her portrait 
m his eyes . . . only a thought from the old days ... a 
memoiy. . . . 

It was not there. For him there was nothing in the world except 
that which was his happiness, and his fear and his struggle . . . 
now as in the old d^ys. 

And it was no longer she. 

“Adeiheid ... are you ill?” 

"No ... No. . . .” 

She laughed aloud. Cordt took her hands and led her to a chair. 
She let him do as he would and continued to look up in his face. 

Then she suddenly thrust him from her. 

She smiled and shook her head at her folly. She rose and walked 
round the room. She said she was quite well, told him to go away 
. . . just to go away. 

And Cordt went. 

She stared at the doer, ,whicli closed after him, as though she 
had seen him for the last time. Then she turned round and looked 
into a mirror which showed her whole figure. 

Slowly she walked up to the mirror, sat down before it, with 
her head in her hands, and stared into her own face. 

The clock struck one and two from the church-steeples and she 
did not hear, llien some one shouted down in the square. She 
rose, took a candle and left the room. 

She went through the long passages and up the stairs, softly 
and carefully, os if she were a thief. She listened at Cordt's door 
and at Finn’s. Then she stood outside the old room. She listened 
. . . there was no sound. She opened the door ajar and saw that 
it was dark. 

She went in quickly and widked straight up to the secret recess 
in the wall. She opened it and took the yellow document in her 
trembling hands. 

Then she stared at Cordt's name and her own, which were written 
down last and struck out again. 
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Cbaptsb X. 

1*'iKN stood at the window in Cordt’s room, with his head leaning 
iigoinst the frame, and looked down into the yard, where the porter's 
{■hiUren were playing. 

He hod come, as usual, to say good-morning and Cordt had told 
liim to wait while he finished a letter. The letter hod been sealed 
for some time, but Finn had not noticed it. He was watching the 
game down below and bending forward to see better. 

Then the children were called in. He laid his head against the 
window-frame again and looked up at the grey sky. He thought of 
Hans, who hod left for Paris that morning, and was to remain 
abroad for two years. 

Cordt sat silent. From where he was he could see Firm's profile: 
the forehead, which, was so white, the eyelids, whidi lifted them¬ 
selves so heavily, the mouth, which was so tired and so weak. 

“Rnn!” 

Firm started and turned round. 

IMd you see Hans off?" 

" Yes.” 

Firm sat down by the window where he stood, with bent head 
and bis hands upon bis knees. He wound the cord of the blind 
rouitd his fingers and unwound it again. 

" I wonder if you will miss Hons? " 

“Oh . . . yes.” 

“ 1 shall," said Cordt. " Hans represents the new order at its 
best . . . the hero in modem poetry . . . the engineer, you know, 
whom they con never put on the stage without making him uninter^ 
eating . . . because he never acts a part. He ia strong and has the 
courage to employ his powers. To us he often seems lacking in 
refinement, mid he finds it difficult to grant us our due. He has no 
ancestors ... he is the ancestor ... he founds a dynasty." 

“ Yes," said Finn. 

They set silent for a while. 

There was no doubt in Cordt. He knew what he wanted and 
he wanted it. He did not seek for kind words, but strong words. 
Finn knew this too. He sat like a ouipiit awaiting sentence, and 
was thankful for every minute that passed. 

Then they looked up into each other’s eyes. 

They measured each other's strength. And Firm was strong in 
his hopelessness, even os Cordt was strong in the hope which be 
could not let go, because he had nothing else to fall book upon. 

“ Ho you know that you ore a bom artist, Firm? " 

Firm smiled sadly arid shook bis bead. 

“ You ore,” said Cordt. “ There is no doubt about it. When 
you were travelling abroad . . . there was simply nothing in your 
letters but delight at the pictures you saw. Your journey was one 
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wall and aafc down to lodi ot if.? 

“Biai?" 

** Had yon not been bom with a ailver spoon in your mouth, you 
would have been lost beyond redeeming. You would have become a 
painter . .-. no . . . an author." 

" WouH that be so bad? " 

" What use is literature to us nnodem people?" said Cordt. 
" Where does it lead us? How does it form our lives? If the 
old poets had Uved nowadays they would certainly have been mer¬ 
chants, or electricians, or Arctic navigators. . . . Just look round 
you, Finn . . . the books we read, the pictures we look at. the 
plays they perform; isn’t it all like an orchestra that plays fcnr an 
hour while people walk about the grounds? Tired people, who like 
to hear a little music before they go to bed. The band plays its 
tune and gets its pay and its applause, and we are interested in 
seeing that the performance is well and properly given. . . . But 
. . . the poet, Finn. ... A solitaiyr horn sounds over the lulls. 
We drop the plough and listen and look up, berause the notes stHfin 
to us so rare and so powerful, and we have never heard them before 
and know them so well. Then our eyes glisten. -AikI the sorrow 
that bent our back and the gladness that held us erect and the hope 
we bad ... all of that suddenly acquires colour and light. And 
we go whither the horn calls us . . . over the hills ... to new 
green fields where it is better living." 

"Father. . . .” 

Finn raised his head, but then could not find the phrase for what 
he wanted to say. 

" Don't you think that the {loet must be a niaii ... a man like 
the others, with courage in his breast and a sword at his thigh ? I'lien 
he goes forth and sings them to battle and wedding; to dance and 
death. He is a part of the business, foremost in the crowd." 

“ The poets also sat in the ladies* chambers and sang," said 
Finn. 

Cordt nodded; 

"They did that also," he said. " But the poets we now have 
do nothing else. There will always be fiddlers as long as there 
are idle women and women with two husbands, and wars and 
kings. Aa long as the stars wander so far through the sky, and 
the children cannot catch the bird that flies in the bush. . . . But 
never mind that, Finn. Never mind that. Just look at those who 
sit in the orchestra to-day. . . . Would you sit among them ? They 
are sick people ginging about their sickness. One is sick with bve 
and one with lewdness and one with drink. One chants his’faitili on 
vellum, another sells his doubts in suepenny editions. The feeble will 
of the one quavers in silly verses . . . the other intoxicates bis pale 
fancy with blood and horrors drawn from the olden times. Do you 
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HDD looked up irith hie quiet ejree: 

"Who is s msn, father? . . . An pou?" 

Coidt put his hands on Finn's shoulden and bent over b™ and 
looked at him: 


'* You an, Film. . . . You am a free man ... if you wish 
to be." 


" Father. . . ." 

Hnn put out his hands like a child asking for something. But 
Cordt looked at him inexorably. And so strong and radiant was 
his glance, that Finn tried to escape it, but could not; tried to speak, 
but was silent. 

Then Cordt walked oomss the room, up and down, with great, 
calm strides, and spoke and was silent and never for a moment 
released his son from his stem grasp. 

His words seized Finn and lifted him up where things were great 
and beautiful and bitterly cold, he thought; then let him fall again, 
till he relapsed into his own dark comer; and seized him anew and 
carried him aloft. 

But, when Cordt ceased, it was to Finn as though he heard a 
flourish of trumpets from the clouds proclaiming that other words 
were now coming, greater still and austerer, more loving, ever heavier 
to bear. 

** You are right, F'inn. . . .1 am not a free man, I never was. I 
am bound up in the tradition that built my house and bore my race 
and, when I could not support the tradition, things broke fmr me. 
But that did not make me free. . . . Those were heavy days, 
Finn. I could not understand it, you see, and 1 fought to the end. 
I was young and strong and I was in love. You are fond of the old 
room. . . . You can hear the legends up there singing their power* 
ful, melancholy song . . . Remember, Finn, I am one of those on 
whom tile legend is laid. 1 have lived in the secrecy of the old 
room. ... 1 have stood, in my calm, proud right ... up there, 
where the room stood, unseen by any one except the master of the 
house and his wife . . . always remote and looked and hidden in its 
time-honoured might . . . always open to him who owned it. . . . 
1 left it like a beaten man. But 1 could not retire into a comer and 
mourn, for 1 had you, Finn. You were only a little child then, so 
1 could not know how your paths would go. 1 knew only one thing, 
that you would never sit with your wife up there, where people 
became so small when they sat doem in the big chain, and where 
it was so pleasant and so safe. I was the last. With me, the 
tradition of the old room was finished. . . . Then I had to try if I 
oould find my way in the world which I did not understand. 1 had 
to go through all that which I disliked so desperately, and which had 
killed my happiness. For myself, I had nothing to gdn: I wm a 
bound man and a wounded. But I had you, Firm. . . . And I had 
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to Imow if they wen building properly end honestly somewhen 
behind nil the dancing and flirting uid nnging which 1 saw befon 
my Byes. Or if it was no different from what my eyes saw, and 
if I should not be doing best to carry my child out into the mountains 
and let the wild beasts tear it to pieces. ... I was alone in this. 
Your mother went to lire in an old house beside tiie old house where 
har happiness could not grow. Then she fou^ peace. But 1 
needed no nfuge. When I was. I was at home: 1 only wanted to 
see the place when you and your ohildnn should flourish. ... 1 
did not span myself. Finn. 1 sought honestly, south and north, 
east and west. I took their books . . . the light ones burst like 
soap-bubbles in my hands, and the powerful ones my thoughts had 
to stru^le to understand. Not one of their gnen visions but has 
been with me in my room, not one of their bright swords but has 
flashed befon my eyes. ... I did not allow myself to be blinded 
by my own bitterness, or tricked by catch-words, or frightened by 
abuse. I went on as long as 1 could see the way . . . and longer, 
Finn. I peered out into the farthest, where those who thought ns 
1 did saw nothing but horror and insanity. . . . And Finn ... I 
don’t know. . . . Perhaps it was yoiur mother’s God that helped 
me . . . perhaps it was my ancestor, who himself had sailed into 
harbour and raised our house on new ground for many a good, long 
day. Perhaps it was your little hand, which lay so trustingly in mine 
when you used to come to me in those anxious, lonely days and 
say good-morning and good-night. ... 1 don't know. 1 daresay 
it was my love for you that lifted me above myself. I climbed as 
high up the mountains as a mortal can climb. It all lay under 
my feet like a cloud . . . longing and happiness and daily bread 
and diuly trouble. 1 could hot see the valley in which my liouso 
was built. But out of the cloud, over the mountiun, 1 saw the road 
where we hustle and strive, generation after generation, ever forward 
towards the goal which we cannot sec, but which is there, because 
the road is there. . . . And I saw land . . . the promised land 
of you and your children . . . from the mountain where I stood. 
A land I did not know ... a land strange to my eyes . . . people 
with otiier habits and other belief, with a different form of love and 
a different code of honour. ... I saw it through the storm that 
flung the door of the old room wide c^n. . . . That was a strange 
time, Finn . . . the strongest in my life and the happiest.” 

Cordt stood at the window with his arms crossed over hie chest. 
He looked at his son and smiled sadly. Finn sat still, with his head 
thrown back in his chair and his eyes closed. 

" Then 1 equipped you for the journey, Finn. ... 1 did not 
show you this way or that, for 1 was a bound man and could not go 
with you. 1 gave you books and masters, who opened all the gates 
of the world to you. I let you look into the mist where you wanted 
to tide. 1 feared nothing, because I wanted nothing for myself and 
because I had seen through the mist. . . . You grew up and 1 mw 
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thst you grew good und clever. Then I wt down and waited and 
longed for the day when I should wave to you from the baloony of 
my old houM, whmi you marched fortii to conquer your new land 
... I waa right to wait for the day. ... Ah ... I have seen 
them, the poor devils, hungry and wounded, rush blindfold towards 
the new, which they did not know, because it could not possibly be 
worse than the old. ^ I have heard them call for new laws because 
they had violated tAe old . . . they were driven from their huta 
and sat on the deck of the emigrant-ship with their bundle and their 
uncertain hope for a better fate in the new world. . . . But you 
. . . you had done no wrong, and had nothing to revenge. Free 
as a king’s son, you rode over the bridge with your retinue, and 
rode through the world and planted your banner wherever you chose 
to dwell. Bom of your mother's lonpng for excitement ... in your 
father’s bouse, whose wills are as thick as the walls of a castle 
. . . with the strong air of the old room in your lungs, and without 
its yoke upon your neck ... a rich and spotless nobleman, taking 
his place of his own free will in the ranks of the revolution." 

Ho was silent. His steps sounded heavily through the stillness: 

“ Are you with me, Finn?" 

"yes, father.” 

“ Ck>me.” 

Finn rose. Cordt put his arm over his shoulder and they paced 
tiie mom together. 

" 1 had BO many dreams, Finn. And I gained such confidence, 
because my own happiness was shattered, and I had you. I had 
become an old man, but my mind was not blunted. I hod suffered 
sliipwreck, but I was not afraid of the sea. 1 believed in life . . . 
in Uod. if you like." * 

They did not walk well together, and Cordt removed Ins arm. 
Finn sat down in his chair again and listened. Cordt went on 
walking: 

"Then came the days which you know . . . the days of the 
present. . . . You grew up into the quiet man you are. Your 
eyes looked heavily upon life, you shrank back timidly when you 
saw that there were fire and smoke on earth. . . . You kept your 
scutcheon untarnished, but that is easily done, when one doesn’t fight. 
You were never in places where one does not wish to be seen . . . 
tliat is true. But you never went outside your door. Finn . . . 
never. There was no fire in your blood, no desire in your thoughts. 
You wore tired, Finn . . . merely tired. ... I grew frightened 
for you. ... As the years passed, you had become more to me 
than a son. You were not only flesh of niy flesh and bone of my 
bone. . . . you were a link in the human chain that goes on through 
the ages, ever onward. Your hand was in mine, but your life was 
more precious than mine. For you had to cany a greater burden 
and to carry it into new ways. . . . Bemember, Firm, 1 had been 
on the mountain and seen through the mist. It waa more than 
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the quetiioD of an inheriianoe, mote than bunily pride and famiiy 
loyalty. You and I were allied in a great oauae. And .1 sat with 
the map before me and followed the ooune of the battle . . . like an 
old Bolder, who oan no longer sally forth himaelf, but who has his 

son and his coloure and his empeimr under fire.Bemember 

how I had arrived at where I was. Remember what I had lost, what 
I had let go, how completely 1 had sacrificed myself for you. I had 
you, Firm . . . had I anything else? . . . When I, then, became 
frightened for you, 1 plunged into my wonderful treasure and en¬ 
dowed you lavishly. 1 told you the legend of the old house, and 
thought it would call you to arms, like the blast of the bugle over 
the camp. I revealed your father’s and your mother’s fate to you, 
that you might see how people fight for happiness. I sent you out 
into the world, where life is bigger and stronger than at home, so 
tiiat life might make you into a man. . . *, But never . . . never 
did I put any corrstraint upon you. Never did I uaur]) the place of 
Providence. . . . And you turned over the pages of the picture-book 
and came home paler than before and wearier. The old room was 
merely a charming poem to you, that sang you into deeper dreams. 
Up there . . . where the strong men of our race met their wives, 
when the sun went down upon the business of the day, and talked 
gladly and earnestly when their hearts impelled them to . . . theri.> 
you ait, alone, all day long, with your slack hands.” 

Then he laid his hands firmly on Finn's slioulders. And Finn 
looked up with mmst eyes and quivering mouth. 

" To-day, Firm, I have given you your inheritance. From to-day, 
I look upon you as of age. You were such that one could not use 
coercion with you . . . and, in fact, there was none that wanted to 
use it. Nor could one be- angry with you . . . you were the same 
... it was the same . . . always. To-day, that is past. Oo out 
and buy yourself a house and take a wife atui have children by her. 
And remember that, if there were some in the family that fell, there 
was none that flinched." 

” Father ... 1 understand you . . . but 1 cannot do what you 
want.” 

Cordt took a step back and tossed his thick hair from his forehead; 

** You pale people undmiand everything, bccauae no faith blinds 
your eyes: you are so kind and clever, you think. You judge 
leniently, you do not jud^ at all, you know that the truth is nowhere 
and everywhere. You justify every silly thought you have enter¬ 
tained . . . you Nt for all time and contemplate yrmr navel . . . 
and then you let the murderer go and the tiiief escape. Ood help 
you poor wretches I The stupidest, the most ignorant derviah ia 
cleverer and kinder than you I" 

Finn wanted to say aomethii:^, but Cordt mode a preventive geature 
with hia hand: 

" A man miuf not underatond everything. He muit ohoooe 
and judge and reject. If ha doesn't do that, there ia no h s ppj nei i# 
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in the world, and no loyalty and no peace. And, if he cannot 
hate, he cannot love ei&er.” 

He went to the window and looked out. And, as he stood there, 
Finn came up to him and seized his hand and looked at him plead¬ 
ingly: 

“ I can't do what you want," he said. 

lint Cordt withdrew his hand and moved away from him: 

" You have no right to say that to me, flnn. I won’t listen to it. 
For what I want is only that you should live. Take the inheritance 
which 1 have pven you and use it as you can. One day, you shall 
be called upon to answer for yoiu* son, as 1 to-day for you." 

Finn smiled sadly: 

" I shall never have a son," be said, softly. 

Cordt did tuit hear what lie said, lie was struggling with a 
memory . . . passed his hand over his face and stared before him. 
He sow Fru Adciheid . . . that evening in the old room, when she 
hod said what Finn was saying now . . . the same hopeless, im¬ 
potent words: " I cannot do what you want." 

He sat down and fell back in his chair. 

All the despair of the old days came over him like a tremendous 
weariness. He was struggling against what was stronger than him¬ 
self. He bad nothing to set against that eternal, hopeless, " I cannot 
do what you want.” 

Then he sprang up and stood in front of Finn with blazing eyes: 
" If it's your mother who ^ralyzes your will, then iiy from her, 
hate her, tiu-ust her from you. ..." 

" Father . . . father ..." 

" Hate her, 1 say. She was smitten with the pestilence from 
her youth. She understood everything . . . like you. To her 
nothing was small or great, nothing near or far. Her wUl was gone, 
like youn. She knew where the glory lay, if she could reach it, 
but she could not. She hearkened to the times and the times made 
her their own. She was always sick . . . mck unto death." 

He crossed the room and said nothing more. 

They were both of them very pale and both longed to be alone. 
They had nothing more to say to each other. 

And Finn was not angry on his mother's account. He thought 
only of the one thing, that he could not do what Cordt wanted, and 
could not appease his sorrow . . . could not even tell him that he 
loved him. And then he longed to sit still ... in the old room 
. . . with his mother, who was so pretty and whom he had never 
offended. 

" Are you angry with me, father? ” 

Cordt looked at him long and intently. Then he s^: 

" Yes.” 

But, when Finn was gone, he sat with his face buried in Ids hands 
and wept. 

VOL. LXmil. N.S. B B 
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CoRDT entered, dreBsed to go out, end hurriedly croRsed the room. 

Fru Adelheid sat writing. She looked up, as he cane in, and went 
on writing. 

“ Where i« Fimi? ’* 

" Upstuia, 1 auppoae ... in his room,” she answered, witliout 
looking at him. 

He stood at the window for a moment. Then he flung himself 
into a chair and got up again and stood by the table at which she 
was sitting: 

** Have you been with him to-day*.' ” 

“Xo.” 

She closed her blottiiig-book aud turned her chair so that her 
face was in shadow. Then site said; 

” Finn ia too much alone." 

" Yes.” 

He nodded and said yes again; then stood with his head Ixiwed 
deep in thought. 

” It is so quiet here,” said Fru .\delheid. ” You are not happy, 
and Finn notices it. And Hans is away. . . ” 

" Yes . . . yes . . .” 

She crossed her anus over her breast, and sat silent and looked at 
the tip of her foot. 

"Adelheid ..." 

Cordt drew himself erect: 

“We will fill the house with gaiety,” he said. "We will go 
and pay visits to-morrow morning . . . you and Finn and I . . . 
to old friends and new. We will have young and cheerful pc^ople 
here and pretty women and clever men . . . lights and music.” 

She looked up at him. He smiled and put his hand on her 
shoulder. 

" Yes,” she said. 

Cordt talked about it a little and then went out hurriedly. 

Fru Adelheid remained sitting long. The room grew dark. The 
lamps before the gateway were lit, aud their flickering gleams danced 
on the ceiling. The fire in the hearth smouldered under the ashes. 
Where she sat, no light fell; her white dress shone faintly through 
the gloom. 

She thought of Cordt’s smile ... he had said that to her much 
as though he were asking one of the people in the office to take pn™ 
in a difficult matter. 

She thought of Finn, who looked at her with such strange eyes, 
as though the relations between him and his mother had 
and he could not understand it. 

She thought of herself. She felt like a tree in autumn, when the 
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leATOB fall ... a tree that had alvaja thought iteelf green and 
beautiful until now, when it saw ite gJoi; flutter before the wind. 

And, day after day, uid every hour of the day, ehe rebuilt it all 
as it might have been. 

She built up the temple of the old room again and locked the door 
with seven seals. She put time back and sat with her little boy 
in her lap and resented old Marie's undressing him and singing him 
to sleep. She put time forward and celebrated the day when Finn 
should lead his wife into the secret chamber of the house, and tell 
her all about it in all its beauty and solemnity, and write his name 
and hers on the yellow document. 

Fru Adelheid smiled sadly. 

She thought she was like the man who had put the celesUal globe 
up there in the old room . . . the man whose intellect was obscured 
and who sat and played with the stars until he died. 

But her thoughts always went the same way, while the darkness 
fell ever cjpser about Cordt’s house. 

She wondered, would it be any use now, if the house were filled 
with lights and gaiety? Or would the darkness lurk in every gloomy 
comer and spring forth when the feast was over and for ever hide 
the throe w'ho moved about the house, each his own way, anxiously 
and alone? 

She did not know. But she always thought of it. And there was 
nothing tempestuous in her hope and in her fear and in her regret. 

Fru Adelheid was calm now, always. 

Chapteb XII. 

Them the stately house on the square was lit up with gaiety. 

The horses trampled in the gateway and the servants ran up and 
down the carpeted stairs. The great drawing-rooms streamed with 
lights and flowers and music, and the floor was filled with dancers. 

It was a wealth and splendour even greater than in the old days, 
for now the master of the Iiouse was a more lavish host than he 
had ever been before. He could never have things fine enough, 
luxurious enough. He saw to everything, was everywhere, and moved 
among his guests so that they could see that he delighted in them. 

The entertainments at Cordt's house became legendary. And all 
that vm rich and beautiful and noble and intelligent came when 
he invited them, and came gratefully and were glad to stay. 

The moja gathered close about the lady of the bouse, who was 
ofaatming in her white gown, with her white hair. 

Those who hod paid her their homage in tiie old days nuaed their 
*?»y heads when she passed them and followed her tall figure with 
a gleam of their youthful fire in their eyes. And those who were 
now young wondered when they heard the old ones tell tiiat she was 
once a thousand times prettier. 

B B 2 
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Or nqi piwHikr, pmiafB, Bui w«fa ^lat man on whcun 
hw eTW ‘wtm, from ttiat moniBBt, honr and Aat evaiy glauee 
aha TtAiohaafed was remembered for all time. 

Now ahe was more remote in her amilea. Her glance waa deeper, 
but’it waa aa though it did not aee. Her red mouth no longer pro- 
mieed happiness as it used to. Any one would thiidc it a happiness 
to win her. But no one would believe it possible. 

And, while they saw her thus in the light of th«ir youth, they 
wondered what could have happened in the years that had passed, 
and why the house had so long been closed, and why it had now so 
suddenly opened its doors wide to the world which holds revel daily. 

But their thoughts never grew to the shadow of a slander. 

They asked her to sing. Aud, as she sat at the piano and looked 
through the room with her great, strange eyes, the old friends of 
the house remembered the glowing songs of her youth, which had 
set their blood aflame os she exulted and wept in them with desire 
and love. 

But now, when she sang, the young ones listened, enrsgturud with 
her voice, which was so bright and so clear aud so wonderfully still : 

The wildest water on earth to-dajr 
(God giant me Uia grate ronaoling.') 

Plows de«rp and dreary through gorges grey, 

But whither and whence they alone cun suy 
Who first set ila wild waves roiling. 

For no ship ever its tideway knew. 

Its marge bore never a blossom. 

.\nd never a bird from the beaches flew. 

And never a mirrored star it drew 
From Ileav’n to its own black bosom. 

It Welle from eyes that are glased with pain 
(God shield me in all diaaater!) 

When a man has rent like a rag in twain 
Hit own life'a bliaa, by hia own hand aloin. 

Being never hit fortune's master. 

There was a brief silence when she ceased. Tlicn they crowded 
round her in admiration and with endlcaa requests for more. 

Fm Adelheid rose. She talked and smiled and thanked them. 
But her glance wandered far beyond ail these people, who meant 
nothing to her, to Cmdt, who stood at the far end of the room aud 
was talking to some one, and did not see her, and hod not heard her. 

But Finn had heard her. And Finn bad aeon her great humble, 
plaintive look. 

He did not take his eyes oS her and strange tlioughta hurried 
through his head. He now understood what had happened in thia 
house. He knew why Fru Adelheid had come to him so seldom, 
lately, in the old room. Why she had sat so silent, steeped in 
Bs^t thoughts . . . why her glance had been ao uncertain and ro 
timid, her words so wavering, her hand ao alack in hla. 
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' Anl.lw iiH that' 4li*' toO-bead'• j hwiij fc i . i ^^ ^ tii4*'bMnd.-iyb 

' "•'t... .5^’ . ' ■ 

He had loa( hia mother, flow tiiathe was puefaiag hardeet towards 
her. When she came to him now, it was Ondt die lodked for. 
Were he to go to hw now and lie down before her witii his cheek 
on her hand, as he had so often done, she would lift him up and bid 
him go out into the world and live. 

He had a feeling as though he had been betrayed, but, at the 
same time, he wept with her in his heart. He looked at his fother 
and thought how much more of a man he was than she suspected in 
her poor, tardy repentance. He looked at his mother and felt a 
curious loving contempt for her . . . such as men feel for a woman 
who comes to them and begs for something a thousand times less 
important than what she once possessed and despised. 

Then he had to go int(> the crowd of people, who offered him their 
smiles snd asked for his. 

.\nd so strong was the feeling of loneliness in him that he mingled 
readily with the guests of the house and was more cheerful than 
usual and more talkative. 

He was ns pleased to move about these bright rooms as elsewhere, 
lieeatise he was no longer at homo anywhere. He might just as well 
exchange a few words with these smartly-dressed ladies and gentle¬ 
men, since he had to talk, and since he could no longer tell any one 
what WOK jiassiiig within him. and since no one could tell him what 
he wanted to hear. 

The women crowded round him as the men did round Fru Adelheid. 
They wound a circle of white arms and bright eyes round the young 
heir of tlie liniiso, wlio was so pale and so handsome, and such that 
women longed for that which he did not show. They met him with 
eharming, flattering words, and smiled upon him, and he did not hear 
the worda, and broke through the circle without a trouble and 
without a sigh. 

The men offered him their friendship, and he shook their hands and 
talked to them and went away and forgot their faces. Cordt found 
liiin in every corner where he liad hidden for a moment without 
intending to or thinking about it and carried him smilingly and 
toasingly and jMtiiigly into the throng. And he smiled to his father 
and went with him and remained always alone. 

He saw himself and only himself. He seized upon every thought 
that arose in him and diacussed it as if it had been thought by 
anotlior. He contemplated every mood that welled up in his soul 
as if he had read it in a book. 

He climbed high up the {leaks upon which men cannot live . . . 
the peaks whence they topple down one day or where they perish in 
the bright frost. ' For there is no sound up there, and no air, no day 
and no paths. Only light snd always light. 

But, when it happened that Cordt> glance fell ufion him, without 
bis knowing it, the loneliness was suddenly extinguisbed in his soul. 
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Tlien he knew who he was and where he was, and the pain of life 
gnawed into his soul. For he constantly read tiie eternal, hopeless, 
fond question in his father’s eyes. He realised what he had for> 
gotten, that the house was making holiday for his sake and his sake 
alone. Every strain that sounded, every rose that blushed, every 
pretfy woman who moved Borosa the floor: they were all his father’s 
servants, who came to him with message after message that life's 
banquet was served, if he would but take his seat at the board and 
drain its golden cup. 

Then he thought sadly of his tranquil, beautiful mother, who had 
gone from him, out into life, which did not touch him. How good 
it would have been if they could sit together now and talk and be 
silent, while the fountain rippled in the square, and the queer things 
in the old room whispered their strange and mighty legend! 

It would have been good for him. And good for her, he thought. 
And best of all, perhaps, for Cordt. who did not st^e her. 

His thoughts gathered in love for Cordt, who was struj^liug to the 
death in his hopeless fight. He felt as though his father weit* u 
hero in the wars, and wished that he were his meanest page to buckle 
on his armour for him, and bathe his wounds and sit beside him with 
his lute, when he would sleep. 

But the rout ran its course, and it was late before the gate closed 
behind the last carriage. 

It fell heavily and harshly, as though it were striking angrily at 
the guests’ heels. It grated its hingcn long and shook its l>olts as 
though it thought of never opening again, but of shutting out the 
world for ever from that old house, in which no light could drive 
away the increasing gloom, no joyous tniinpcts drown the hoarse 
voices that threatened in the comers. 

Then they sat together for a while longer, they three who dwelt 
in the house, and talked with empty words and empty eyes. 

Fru Adelheid it was who first eeased, lieenust* her thoughts wen* 
the strongest. And Finn it was who said the most ... as though 
to expiate the fault that oppressed him. 

But it was Cordt who was bitterest in his care, while. indilTcrent 
wonds passed between those who stood ns close togotlicr ns it was 
possible for mortals to stand, and who feared the sileneo. and who 
had nothing more to say to each other. 

Then Cordt said goodmight, and Fitui. But Fru Adelheid told 
the servants to leave her for a little, and the candles burnt where 
the rout had been. 

Restlessly, she wandered about the room and again thought of the 
days that were gone and could never return. And she readily aur- 
rendered herself to her fancies, for there was in her now but one 
hope and one faith and one repentance. 

She fancied that one of the long evenings was over in which gay 
acquaintances filled her rich house, and Cordt and she exchanged 
glancea which only they underatood. 
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She had been to the nursery and leant over her little boy, who was 
sleeping with red cheeks. Now she would take the reddest flower 
there was, and then go up the secret stair ... up to where the old 
room stood, in its wonderful glory. 

There he sat and waited for her. 

She saw him as she entered ... he raised his face to her and 
nodded, and then lapsed again into his heavy thoughts. And she 
stood silent at the window, where the red flowers blushed before her 
feet, end the square lay below her in the darkness of the night and 
the fountain sang its refrain, which never begins and never stops. 

Then she rose and crossed the room. She heard his vmce when 
he talked to her, as he so often talked . . . ever the same judgment 
upon the dance that passed over the world, the same mighty song 
in praise of great marriage, the same passionate, loving prayer that 
she would only see it while there was yet time, and let those dance 
who had nothing better to do, and take the proud place which he 
offered lier by his side ... in the old chair, in which people became 
so small and so strong, because they sat with their feet on an altar 
that was raised in faith and built up of faith, and fenced in with 
faith throughout the changing times. 

Then, when iie had said that and sot by the chimney, where the 
flit' glowed and the caudles shed their rays sparingly in the comers 
of the old room . . . she would stniul for a little at the window, 
while all was silent in tlie room, and look at him, who was the man 
in iier life and had never censed to be so. .And then she would go 
up to him . . . slowly and quietly, becauac she honoured the ground 
he trod on . . . kneel down where he sat and raise to him the eyes 
whose ireauty he had loved, whose glance he had sought in such great 
hoiH! and auch great fear. 

Then ahe would tell him exactly how it was . . . how strong it 
was and how silent: 

"Cordt . . . you strong, you irresistible man ... I love 
you as you would be loved. I thank you. beeause you talked 
to me and never grew weary. Because you always besought 
me. Ifoenuse you waitl^d for me and trusted that the day would 
come when the silence of the old room should turn to gladsome song 
in my soul, and ail the other sounds in the m>rld like a distant buzx 
in the woods. Now 1 am Iiere . . . Cordt . . . you strong, you 
irresistible man. Now I am yours, as I was before, and I am jnurs 
in the old room. There is nothing threatening or gloomy now in the 
strange things up here from tiie vanished days. I can sing to the 
old spinet ao that no atringa snap and no memories are mortally 
startled, for I sing only of you and of my boy and of my happiness. 
I can cherish the thread upon gn'at-grandmotber’s spinning-wheel, 
because I have woven the cloth of happiness in my own room. 1 
can lovi^ly hide the wax doll in the folds of the curtain, because 
1 have lived to see the day when I went gladly and readily to the 
scoret chamber of the house and sat there long and was contented. 
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. . . But the jar with the naked man writhing through thorns: I 
set that up here when I was not yet what I am. It shall stand hero 
in memory of the evil time that pulled at Fru Adelheid’s soul and 
lured her desires with sounds fraim the square outside. . . . And 
our little boy, who sleeps with red cheeks, ^all grow to man’s estate 
uid come up here one day, when you and I are dead, and sit with 
his wife in the chairs in which we sat. Then he shall know that 
his mother was tempted, it is true, but not destroyed. ” 

Fru Adelheid sat in her corner and dreamt in the silent, empty 
rooms. 

Her white gown spread over the floor alxnit her feet. Her eyes 
shone. 

But high up, on the balcony of the old room. sto<Kl Finn, and 
stared into the night that stretched round about hint like a waveless 
sea. 

It was silent. He did not think, did not droani. His soul mingled 
with the darkness, which was not evil and not good . . . only silent. 

He was like a dead man who had been put on guard on ilie brink 
of the tower and who still stood there, staring with glazed eyes. 
The fountain rippled ... it was as though the water rose over the 
edge of the basin and would rise and rise until it reached the dead 
man up there and washed him away. 

Then a man came across the square. 

He walked and sang, until he md eyes upon the man who stood up 
there, high and dark and motionless. Then ht> stopped and looked 
at him and shouted somedhing. 

And the man on the balcony answered with u shout. .And the 
n|pn l>eiow was seized with fear and ran away and vanished in the 
dorkness. 


CnAPTKR XIII. 

CoBDT looked into the room where Fru .Adelheid sat; 

“Where is Finn?” 

“ I think he's in the old room.” 

Gordt closed the door and walked quickly down the passage. She 
was sitting by the window and saw hini in the sqiinro Indow, where 
he stood and looked up at the house. Then he walki'd away, in such 
a manner that she could see that he had no object for his walk. 

The servant came and lit the candles. Fru Adelheid sat down 
by the fireplace with her hands in her lap and listened for a HO"nd in 
the quiet house. 

Soon after, Gordt came home. 

She heard hia voice in the passage. Then he went into his own 
mom . . . now he was outside again. She understorsi that he was 
on his way to Finn; but, the next moment, he came in to where she 
was Bitting and sat down at a distance from her: 
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*' Have 70 U been up to him to-day, Adelfaeid? ’* 

“No.” 

Ciordt moved restlessiy in bia (diair, rose to go and sat down again. 
Fru Adelheid struggled with herself not to go ovw to him and take 
his hand and talk to him. Then he said: 

“ He has been so odd, lately. Brighter than usual, but more 
absent, nevertheless. He is not shamming, but still he is not him¬ 
self.” 

Cordt went on talking about it, without looking at her, and not 
so much in order to tell it to her as because be could not keep silent. 
She saw this exactly, and turned away her face and cried quietly. 
Then he asked: 

"Haven't you noticed it? ” 

" I think ho is much as usual.” 

Coidt rose and crossed the room. He stood for a time by the 
chirimcy, whom she sat, and stared into the fire. She looked up at 
him with bright, moist eyes. Then he went over and sat where he 
had been sitting before, and it was silent in the room. 

" I wonder, oughtn’t you to go up to him, Adelheid? ” 

He could not hear her reply and looked across at her. She had 
stood up and was coining towards him. He saw that she was very 
pale and that she was crying, but did not think about it and forgot it 
again at once. 

Then she sat by him ... so close that her white gown lay over 
his feet. She crossed her hands in her lap and parted them again, 
and did not look at him while she spoke: 

“ Cordt ...” she said. 

And. «*hen she had said that, she began to tremble and pressed 
her hands t'C^ethur. 

" Tes? ’ 

” Voif ought to go up to him. Cordt.” 

He was silent for a moment. Then he bent closer to her and 
lowered his voice, ns though there were some one in the room who 
could hear what he was saying and must not; "I dare not. I have 
frightened him. He starts when he sees me ... he stands outside 
my door and collects his courage when he comes to me to soy good- 
morning. I will go ipiite away from him for a little while ... go 
for a journey, 1 think, until he becomes more tranquil.” 

She looked at him and pictured him roaming round the world so 
that Finn might recover his tranquillity. She saw him strolling 
in distant towns, where life flowed on around him, alone, knowing 
no peace, over thinking of his son . . . longing for the day 
when he could come home, dreading how he would find him 
then. 

Fru Adelheid slipped from her chair and lay on the floor before 
him, with her cheek against his haml and her eyes streaming with 
tears. 

Cordt did not st-e. He stared into the room across her bead, 
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with the Btrained, racked look which he now alwajre wore when he 
was alone: 

“ He does not like our parties, Adelheid,” he said, meditatively. 
" We only did him harm.” 

•• Yes.” 

" But, if you would go up to him, Adelheid . . . very quietly 
. . . and mt with him a little, so that he could not give way to his 
thoughts. Or help him, so that his thoughts could find utterance. 
You two always got on well together, you know, and he was glad to 
see you whenever you came.” 

” He is no longer glad to see me, Cordt.” 

He looked at her in surprise and encountered her moist glance. 

If I went up now, Cordt ... I could not sit with Finn as 1 
used to. For I am no longer the same.” 

” Ah, well! ” was all he said. 

He spoke calmly and indifferently, ns though he had had no par¬ 
ticular faith in his remedy and must look round for something else. 

"Cordt! . . .” 

It was a scream. 

He started. .4nd, as if he had now first seen that she was 
kneeling before faitii, he pushed back his chair and rose to his feet. 

He crossed the room and then came back and sKssl and lookeil 
at her with a sense of dislike that increased every iniiuite. She 
crept to the chair from which he had risen and laid her head on it. 
She closed her eyes before his glance and wept silently anil withoin 
stopping. 

" You . . . ?" he said slowly. 

She received the blow which the word gave her without brenthinp. 
a sound. Once she opened her eyes and ininiediately closed tlieiii 
again. Pale and still she lay before his fia-t. 

Then his eyes blazed with anger and scorn: 

"What a number of years have passed since we two first met, 
Fru Adelheid . . . what a number of iiiiscrruble years! '' 

" Yes.” she jiaid, and raised her head for a nanneiit ami laid it <iii 
the chair again. 

" You went away ... in search of your red ha]ipiiiesK. You were 
not content with your husband, whom you loved and who Ictved 
you . . . you must have all men on their knees before y»)ur beauty 
. . . you must needs sec the desire in their eyes and their unchaste 
hands cramped l)ecBuse they dart'd not lay them uiK>n Cortlt's wife." 

" Yes," she said. 

" Well, did you find the lover who bouiul your will to his foot? 
.4nd did he spurn you when he had seen to tlio ilepllis of your 
charming oyea? Or did you leave him of your own accord . . . and 
go farther out into the world ... in search of that which was greater 
still and redder? " 

" I had no lover," she said, in a low voice. 

He tossed back tho hur from his forehead and ulenchod his fists: 
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"No,” he said. "You did not. That is jour disgrace and jour 
judgment.” 

" Condt . . . Cordt . . . suppose I had had. . . .” 

" Yes ... if jou had had a lover and were here to^aj, then I 
should take jour hand and lead jou to our son and saj to him, 

* Here is jour motiier, who has been imhappj. She loved joiu: 
father and her love died when the man came who was more to her 
than he. She has not known a reallj happj daj in all these jeais, 
because her fate was too strong for her. Now she has come to ask 
for your affection and needs it.’ " 

He crossed the room and then came and stood bj her again : 

“Get up, Adeiheid.” 

She rose from the floor and sat down in her chair again, with her 
white hands crossed in her lap, silently and quietly. He looked at 
her and it was ns though her humble obedience added to his anger: 

" Where did you go on the day when you broke the bonds of your 
marriage, because the air in the old room was too pure for you and 
too strong? Where have you been rince? ” 

“ I went to God.” 

(kmlt laughed : 

Show me your God.” 

He bent over and looked her in the face: 

” I don't believe in your God.” he said. 

She did not take her eyes from his and stretched out her trembling 
hands to him and her red mouth quivered with awping: 

•• Then I don't believe in Him either. Cordt.” 

He tlimed away from her. Quietly she bowed her head, her team 
fell u]>on her hands, she listened and moaned under the blows which 
she had received and longiHl for more. 

Hut Cordt sat at the window and looked out where the rain came 
pouring down and the flame of the lamps flickered in the wind. 
TIis anger was over. He could not remember what they had been 
talking of. His thoughts were where they always were and all the 
rest was nothing. 

Then he suddenly stood by her again and struck his hand on his 
temples and looked at her with fear in his eyes: 

" Adeiheid ... do you think Finn won’t come to us at all 
to-night? ” 

She understood that it was too late . . . irremediably, hopelessly 
too late. She would never be able to tell him what was burning in her 
aoul. He would never know that she did not come liecause she was 
weary and because she was afraid, but that she had honestly wiped 
out the had years of her life and stood again as he would have had 
her stand the time . . . the time he wanted to have her thus. 

" He will come and say good-night,” she said calmly. 

Pru Adeiheid raised her folded hands to her mouth. 

Things could not remain so for ever. But she could wait. She 
could go barefoot over the atones, if only once she rcaidied a place 
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in fak house where she could stay. Then must be a road somewhen 
that led to him. 

And the evening sped on. 

She sat beside him again and held hia hand in hers, happy that 
he allowed her to keep it. She wanted to push his hair off his fore* 
head, where the wrinkles lay so sharply marked, but did not. She 
wanted to put her hands on his tired eyes, but dared not. 

They talked of Finn and she talked softly and soothingly to him 
as to a child, happy to be going the way he wanted. She found such 
gentle words and such impressive ones . . . she found her smile 
again and looked at him and met his smile, which came stealing 
to hia face like a aun-glcam and vanished again at once. 

He heard but little of what she said. But the sound of her voice 
did him good. He heard it and the rain, which beat against tlie 
panes, and it grew wann and peaceful around him. 

Hia fears, which had aroused and spied and driven his everv' 
thought and turned and weighed his every doubt, sliimlHTod in this 
quiet hour. He sat there like an old man who Inis siiffi-red so miicli 
that bis faculties have been blunted to pain, and wiio takes his solace 
98 it comes and is thankful. 

He looked at her as he us«‘d to look at his mother when he was 
young and unhappy. He thought of her as of a young girl who 
knew the old man so little and owed him nothing, hut went to liis 
chair and laid her roses in his hand, so tiint tilings iniglit he a 
little pleasanter for him. 

And once he moved uneasily in his chair and look<‘d at her quite 
differently and said; 

“ .\delheid . . . why have 1 no child but liini?” 

He aaid that very quietly and, a little after, he said it again. He 
aaid it to himaelf and not to her. She saw this and wept, lieenusi- 
aha knew he did not perceive it. 

And the evening sped on. 

They aat quietly and she was silent and talked again of tlieir 
aon up there in the old room. Then she said: 

*' Cordt, let us go up to him! " 

"Both of us?" 

She liatened arixioualy whether he would say any more . . . 
whether he would reflect who she was and tlinist her from him in 
anger, as he had done before. 

But be aat^ailent and looked at the red glow in the fireplace. 

Then she roae and put out her hands to him: 

" Come . . . Cordt ... let ua go. We will sit with him a little 
and talk to him, quietly and clieerfully, till the shadows disappear. 
Then we will come down hem again and they will return, when 
he ia alone. But we will go up every day and fight witli them for 
him and win him." 

He roae heavily and took her hand. 
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Adelheid led him fluougfa the loom like,* ohild. Thej went 
through the long passage and up the secret st^. ... She was 
always a little in front of him. Her eyes shone with happinen. 
The bells nng out in her soul and tdie held Gordt’s hand so fast 
as though she would never let it go. 

They came to the door of the old room and knocked and listened. 
She looked at him and bent over his hand and kissed it with streaming 
tears. 

Then she opened the door briskly and went in with head uplifted 
and drew him after her. 

Over by the window sat Cordt’s son, in one of the big chairs. He 
had shot himself. 


The End. 



COBfiESPOKDfiNOlS. 

** Otm TBADE IN MANUFACTUBED GOODS.” 

To the Editor 0/ Tn FoiTiiioBn.T BRvmr. 

Dsab Sib,— lif» I, in the interaets of common wnie, comment on 
lir. Holt Sohooling’e article on ”Our Trade in Manufactured 
Goode," in your last issue ? 

No one will deny that Mr. Holt Schooling is painstaking and 
ingenious, but the curse of artificiality is over all his woric. In par¬ 
ticular the gist of his article, to which I refer, consists of the applica¬ 
tion of his “ method of yearly averages during each successive 
decade,” to certain very limited and peculiarly selected aspects of 
our foreign trade. I.«t me reproduce his Table 111. by way of 
illustration, and in order to make clear the criticism I would apply 
to it. 

Tssu ni.— CsiTSD Kixgoon. Exens or Expobts over laroRTS nr Maso 
r*CTCBED Goode, i.a, Kn EsroRTs, New CusHincEnoH, 1880-1906. 
Yearlf Artraget Jiiring rad DrraAt, 


Oar Trade in Manufactured Goode. 


Decode. 

1880-1889 . 

Our Imports. 
(TkUe I.) 

A 

Million £ 

79 

Our Esporta. 
(Toldell.) 

B 

Million £ 

2<n! 

Ret KxpurtH. 
B-A_ 

Million £ 

123 

1881-1890 . 

81 

2tM 

123 

1888-1891 . 

82 

205 

123 

1883-1892 . 

84 

203 

119 

1884-1893 . 

86 

200 

115 

1883-1894 . 

86 

198 

112 

1883-1895 . 

88 

198 

110 

1887-1896 . 

91 

200 

109 

1888-1897 . 

94 

201 

107 

1889-1898 . 

97 

200 

103 

1890-1899 . 

100 

199 

99 

1891-1900 . 

104 

199 

96 

1882-1901 . 

108 

199 

91 

1893-1902 . 

112 

202 

90 

1894-1903 . 

116 

206 

90 

1896-1904 . 

121 

212 

91 

1896-1906 . 

126 

220 

96 

1897-1806 . 

130 

229 

90 

Coarse of Trade. 

A large and oon- 
tinnoni Rise. 

A prolonged fall, 
witnaRiaeottbe 
end. 

A large and neorljr 
eontmuous IWI. 


Now the fallacies underlying this particular method of averages are 
manifold. 

I.—The average-group—in this case ten yoaia—ie out of all pro- 
portion to the period over which the comparieon extendi—eighteen 
years. And I say eighteen years advisedly. For though the figures 
profess to cover tne years from 188&-1006, i.e., twenty-seven years, 
they, of course, do nothing of the kind. They, in fact, refer to no 
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tiion than eighteen distinct periods of time, so is evidenced by the 
fuot thet only eighteen sepante totals an givoi in each t^unm. 

II. —The table stops ekort of the preteni tipu by eome five yean, 
end is to that extent ludicrously unrumaailtetivB of no^ eveots. 
Let me make this point olesr. 1&. Bolt fichooiUng's tri>b tells us 
that our exports of manufactured goods for the deoade 1896-1906 
averaged £^,000,000, and for the deoade 1607-1906, £229,000,000. 
Now to what period of time do these 6mnes refer? Ei^er they 
refer to each one of the yean comprised within each decade, or they 
stuid for a representative year in each decade. If they refer to 
each year we nave this absurdity, namely, the average export for 
the year 1897 is given ten times with eight different totals. Thus 
the average for 1897 in the decade 1888-1897 was 201 millions; in the 
decade lt^-1901 it was 100 millions; in the decade 1806-1005 it was 
220 millions, be., Ste .—aiwojs lor the same year 1897, which is, 1 
think, absurd. To avoid this result we must assume that the figures 
refer to a representative year in the decade. I need not labour the 
point. If these figures represent anything they can only refer to Uie 
middle of the decade, i.e., a time five years short of the present. 

III. — Aperage-gTovps, besides bearing a sensible and modest pro- 
jMirlion lo the period of rum/Mirison, must also have regard to the 
eharacier of the- figures with which they deal. Trienniu and even 
qiiiiKiuciiniai averagvs may be apjdiuabie, where decennial averages 
would act like a steam roller, obliterating all character and truth 
from the figures so maltreated. Mr. Holt Schooling's “ method of 
yearly averages during each successive decade " is a veritable steam¬ 
roller, tlattening our Trade Ketums out of all recc^nition, and ren¬ 
dering all di'iiuutions from such dcfomiities nugatory. 

It is outside the scope of a letter to criticise in detail his strange 
selection of contrasted figures, but might I ask Mr. Holt Schooli^ 
for his justification for the following travesty of Free Trade theory'? 
Mr. tlolt Schooling writes:— 

How much of our ipccisl iinporU o/ sHl kinit were paid tor by oni ipacial 
exports of luoaufai-tured goods! By “Fnw Trado"^ theory these axporta 
ttru believed to pay, autamalically, for most of the imporU we biqr tor 
I'onsuinption in the United Kingdom. 

I am confident that no such “ Free Trade theory " waa ever 
hatched out of Bedlam; and really Free Traders, no more than 
Tariil Refonners, should be hold responsible for all the lunatics they 
may harbour unawares. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. Mobgan-Bbowxx. 


•■EVOLUTION AND CHARACTER.” 

To the Editor of Tux FoBTKiaHTLV Rbvibw. 

Dxab Sib, —Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, in his essay on ” Evolution 
and Character ” (FoBTKiauTnv Rkview, January, 1908, p. 11), writes, 
” During the lost decade evidence has been accumulating to prove 
that, among the higher animals at all events, it is only tire inborn 
ohawters—whether physical or mental—that have any part in pro- 
ducii^ the varying cnaracters of the offspring, and at tiie present 
day it may be said that almost all the chief biologiaal thinkers and 
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investimton bold this view, inoludiag PiofeBBon Bay Lanketter, 
Llqyd-Moigan, E. B. Poultoa, and Sir W. T. Thiaelton-Dyer." 

It is only right to cite as of equal eminence among biologiata who 
have oppo^ “ thia Tiew,” the late Q. J. Bomanea and Ptofeaaor 
8. H. Vinea in England, EE. F. Oabom and C. Sedgewiok Minot in 
America, -Emat Ha^el and Oacar Uertwig in (}ennany, Yves Belage 
in P^oe. It ia moat deairable that the cultured layman ahould not 
accept aa a aettled baaia of theory a biological doctrine whkd), 
thou^ accepted as of uhiioat dogmatic value by a majority ot 
“ bkilomcal thinkera and inveatigatora ” in these ialands, ia atill 
rejected and combated by equally brilliant workers and thinkera in 
Weiamann’s own country and elsewhere. 

I believe, further, tha't most psychoiogiata who accept the evolu¬ 
tion theory atill hold with Darwin that the inheritance of acquired 
characters plays an essential part in the evolution of the mind, and 
that the opinions of Archdall Reid and Lloyd-Morgan are held by 
few of their colleagues. No one can have a higher respect for Dr. 
Wallace and his work than myself, but hia deserved authority makes 
it imperstive that it should not be allowed to colour in too optimistic 
tints his personal view of the present state of this controversy. 

1 am, dear sir. 

Faithfully yours, 

Marccs Habtoo. 


*,* Tkt Editor of tkw Bniew does nut undertako to return any 
sianiiaer^; nor tn any eeue can he do eo unUu either etampe 
er a etamped envelope be lent to eever the coet of portage. 

It ii advuaUe that artielei tent to the Editor ehmtld be type- 
written . 

The unding of a proof it no guarantu of the acerptanee of an 
ariieU. 


